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In  these  times^  when  a  ]au4able  spirit  of  research 
ytrfades  almost  every  cirilvEed  people  of  the  globe, 
and  diat  the  hiatories  of  the  most  remote  nations,  as 
well  barbarous  as  polite,  are  sought  after  with  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  curiosity,  and  r^ad  with  pro- 
piNltioDatie  avidity,  the  publication  of  an  Ecclesi- 
MtiCAJu  JEIiaTOET  OF  Irelajnp  2pust  be  considered 
as  »  useful  undertaking,  from  which  much  interesting 
jofimnation  on  the  ancient  state  of  the  Christian 
.ebiirch  m^y  be  collected.  The  frigid  apathy,  how- 
eveiT,  with  which  the  generality  of  Irish  readers  sivr 
m^r  ^YGfj  piibliqatipn  that  treats  of  the  ancient  state 
of  their  native  country,  might  be  su£Scient  to  deter 
fin  wtb(9r  from  an  enterprize  of  that  pature ;  hvt 
although  discouraging  such  an  unpatriotic  feeling  ^ 
iozbibits  itself  in  the  great  huUc  of  our  co^intryooeii 
4iivst  be,  tbene  are  ptill  aeveral  learned  and  jnrec- 
tijfpMwig  gentlemen  amo)D|;8t  our  compatriot^,  as  well 
l»  in  the  ^iai^  Island^  und  on  lihe  Continent,  t^ 

m)Mm  rach  «  wQxk  hw  \mn  Ipiig  and  wxiously  de* 
^dmited,  wd  from  whom  »  libend  enoQurvgemen^ 
mif^  tlwrefon^  hp  swaooaUy  expect^ 
yoL.  I.  b 
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When  the  long  established  character  of  Ireland 
for  literature  and  sanctity  is  called  into  remembrance, 
when  the  great  respectability  of  the  ancient  Irish 
Church  is  considered,  and  when  we  bring  to  our  re- 
collection the  numerous  places  in  the  Continent  to 
which  she  has  sent  her  missionaries,  who,  with  the 
most  ardent  charity,  unceasing  labours  and  fearless 
courage,  have  taught  the  use  of  letters,  disseminated 
the  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  triumphantly 
planted  the  banner  of  the  Cross  amidst  barbarous 
and  pagan  nations,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  her  history  should  remain  unwritten  for  the  long 
perbd  of  1400  years.     Yet  such  is  the  fact,  no  con- 
nected history  of  the  Irish  Church  has  been  hitherto 
published,  although  an  abundance  of  materials  for 
that  purpose  are  still  in  existence  ;  notwithstanding 
that  the  devastating  hand  of  barbarism  has  been  un- 
sparingly engaged  in  the  overthrow  of  our  literary 
establishments,  and  in  the  destruction  of  our  ancient 
records,    the    monuments  of  our    nation's    glory. 
These  documents  are,   however,   widely  scattered, 
and  are  principally  to  be  found  in  the  decrees  of  sy» 
nods  and  councils,  the  bulls  and  briefs  of  the  popes, 
the  rules  of  our  ancient  monks,    the   epistles  of 
bishops,  the  registries  of  our  churches,  the  annals 
of  the  nation,  and  the  lives  of  our  saints.     Of  these 
materials,  some  have  been  published  through  the 
medium  of  the  press,  by  Colgan,  Fleming,  Wadding, 
Usher,  Ward,  Ware,  Burke,  and  others  j  and  their 
respective  editions  have  been  enriched  by  copious 
notes  and  illustrations.  Others,  principally  written  in 
Irish,  containing  matters  of  the  utmost  importance 
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to  our  national  history,  and  tending  to  elucidate  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  various  Celtic  nations,  are, 
for  want  of  proper  encouragement  to  translate  and 
publish  them,  still  suffered  to  remain  in  manuscript,  a 
prey  to  moths  and  vermin,  and  must  in  a  few  years 
more,  unless  timely  care  be  taken  to  prevent  it,  be- 
come irrecoverably  lost  to  the  world. 

Of  those  books  that  have  been  published,  that 
treat  of  things  connected  with  the  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  Ireland,  the  greater  part  have  long  since 
become  scarce,  are  now  only  to  be  found  in  the  li- 
braries of  Colleges,  and  in  the  collections  of  the 
curious,  and  therefore  not  accessible  to  the  public 
in  general*  Besides  this,  being  mostly  in  the  Latin 
language,  they  are  not  accommodated  to  a  large 
proportion  of  readers ;  and  no  one  has  hitherto  un- 
dertaken to  an'ange  them  in  a  continued  chronolo- 
gical series,  so  as  to  connect  them  with  the  general 
history  of  the  whole  Christian  Church,  or  to  em- 
body them  in  one  united  whole,  in  the  regular  form 
of  an  Ecclesiastical  History* 

In  the  civil  histories  of  Ireland  that  have  been 
written  by  Keating,  Mac  Geoghegan,  O'Halloran, 
and  others,  little  of  our  Ecclesiastical  History  is  to 
be  found,  beyond  a  few  detached  anecdotes,  in  great 
part  fabulous,  destitute  of  chronological  accuracy, 
and  often  contradictory. 

Usher,  indeed,  has  collected  much  excellent  ma- 
terials for  the  history  of  the  earliest  times  of  our  na- 
tional Church,  to  the  latter  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, in  which  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  valuable 
communications  from  David  Rooth,  R.  C.  bishop  of 


OMoffi  foT  which  he  repeMedly  retafitt  hite  thanks 
in  viriOH  j^flces  of  his  Primdrdift^ 

In  the  aooounto  of  the  Iridi  biafaop^  pitiblishcd  hf 
Wafe  and  Harris  nmch  useful  inforinatioit  is  alto 
to  be  fonndy  although  in  the  additiona  of  the  latter 
frequent  errors  and  inaccuracies  occur,  on  vvhich^ 
for  the  sake  of  trutliy  it  was  found  neeesstty,  in  t^e 
c<lnne  of  the  fUlowing  work,  to  make  some  oblier- 
TOtions.  The  writers  of  die  Irish  Monasticens  have 
also  furnished  some  materials  for  an  Ecelesiastical 
History  of  the  country,  but  great  caution  must  be 
obaenred  in  using  thenH,  as  fhey  frequently  abound 
in  error,  particularly  Archdall,  who  converts  into 
monasteries  all  the  churches  founded  by  St.  Patrick 
and  our  earliest  native  Saints^  is  often  inaccurate  in 
his  chronologies,  and  frequently  confounds  persons 
and  places  with  each  other  that  are  totally  different^ 

The  book,  miscalled  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  pub* 
lidied  by  Dr.  Ledwich^  would,  from  its  title,  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  some  information  on  this  subject 
might  be  obtained  from  it ;  but  upcm  examination  it 
will  be  found  to  contain  a  studied  misrepresentation 
of  our  ancient  history^  that  some  ef  our  earlielBft 
Saints,  of  whose  existence  no  doubt  can  be  enter*' 
tained,  are  by  him  attempted  to  be  annihilated,  that 
by  the  magical  eflfects  of  his  pen  he  labours  to  trans^ 
form  St.  Senan  into  a  river,  St*  Kevin  into  a  rock^ 
and  St.  Fiitriek,  the  great  Aposde  of  our  nation, 
into  a  ndnentity.  The  reputation  which  this  hack 
has  ebtaiiied  with  a  particular  class  of  readers  and 
autkorfiit  who  wish  te  degrade  the  Irish  below  the 
level  ef  (he  taosl  barbarous  nation^  called  ior  par* 
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tliml«r  notice  and  Knimadvcfrdioft^  in  A  vmAl  fike  tinag 
riOMT  oflfered  to  the  public ;  aii€f  if  itt  the  course  of 
the  observrtions  made  on  the  erroirs,  isfrisre[Nre9eii<' 
tations,  and  ignotance  of  its  wHter,  some  asperity  o# 
language  is  indulged,  the  apology  is  more  due  ts^ 
the  reader  than  to  the  antlior  of  such  pafpabljr  ma*^ 
levolent  falsehoods. 

In  a  regular  and  comprehensive  Eeclesiaslidaf 
History  of  Ireland  there  are  numberless  stib^tii^ 
that  require  to  be  treated  of,  with  copiousness,  pr e*' 
eision,  and  accuracy.  To  render  the  work  tiow 
offered  to  the  public  a  book  o(  that  description^ 
the  author  has,  with  the  labour  and  close  applica^ 
tion  of  several  years,  collected  not  only  every  tract 
and  document  that  he  could  meet  with,  written 
upon  the  subject  of  our  Church  History  in  Ireland, 
or  by  Irishmen,  but  also  the  works  of  numberless 
British  and  Continental  writers,  many  of  whom  are 
of  the  first  respectability }  such  as  the  venerable 
Bede,  the  Benedictines,  Bollandists,-  the  collector^ 
of  German  history,  Canisius,  Murato^i,  Ughelli, 
&c.  &c.  who  occasionally,  and  often  largely,  havb^ 
discussed  matters  belonging  to  Irish  ecclesiastical 
history.  And  treated  of  the  Very  many  ancient 
Irish  saints  and  doctors,  who,  for  several  suceessivie 
i^es,  continued  to  instruct  and  enlighten  other 
nations. 

To  Mnratori  we  are  indebf  ed  fof  making  publte, 
itt  the  ISth  vol.  of  his  Works,  printed  at  Arreajza  kt 
1771,  a  very  ancient  mantrscfipt  in  Irish  characters, 
#hick  ptrts  b#f  end  t^ispute  the  existence  bf  St.  Pa^ 
trkA^.     This  k  the  Ar^hhonarium  Bemtkoren^, 
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written  in  the  7th  century^  and  originally  belonged 
to  the  monastery  of  Bangor,  in  the  now  county  of 
Down,  whence  it  was  removed  to  the  monastery  of 
Bobio  in  Italy,  in  the  library  of  which  latter  place 
it  was  discovered   by  Cardinal  R  Borromeo,  and 
from  which  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Am- 
brosian  library  at   Milan,  where  it  is  now  to   be 
found.  No.  X.  Letter  C.    This  curious  and  au- 
thentic document  was  shewn  by  Muratori  to  Mont-* 
faucon,  a  competent  judge  of  ancient  manuscripts, 
who,  after  the  closest  inspection,  pronounced  it  to 
be  above  a  thousand  years  old^  and  rejoiced  that  at 
length  the  existence  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the  reality 
of  his  mission  to  Ireland,  was  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  controversy. 

To  render  the  account  of  illustrious  Irishmen, 
presented  in  the  following  work,  by  far  more  co- 
pious and  more  accurate  than  any  that  has  hitherto 
appeared,  no  enquiry  has  been  neglected,  and  no 
pains  have  been  spared.  The  mistakes  of  Colgan, 
Usher,  Ware,  and  still  more,  those  of  Harris,  to- 
gether with  the  numberless  errors  of  the  authors 
of  our  Monasticons,  have  been  carefully  corrected. 
The  most  anxious  endeavours  have  been  used  that 
nothing  should  be  omitted  that  could  tend  to  illus- 
trate our  ecclesiastical  history,  and  render  it  as  res- 
pectable and  worthy  of  attention  as  it  really  is. 
Care  has  been  taken  that  every  thing  essential  and 
authentic  belonging  to  it,  in  the  great*  variety  of 
works  which  have  been  consulted  for  this  purpose, 
shall  be  found  concentrated  and  arranged  in  a  strict 
chronological  series,  commencing  from  the  earliest 
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records  of  Christianity  in  Ireland,  and  continued 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centorjr, 
the  period  at  which  it  is  found  expedient  to  conclude 
the  present  work. 

The  existence  of  St.  Patrick  having  been  denied, 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land, in  its  commencement,  had  no  connection  with 
jthe  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  acts  attributed  to  our 
Apostle  consequently  condemned  as  forgeries,  it  was 
necessary  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  one,  of  which, 
in  reality,  very  few  have  entertained  a  doubt,  and 
to  clear  up  and  exhibit  the  other,  divested  of  many 
fabulous  and  strange  appendages,  by  which  they 
have  been  obscured ;  and  to  shew  that  the  Christian 
doctrine,  first  preached  to  the  Irish  at  their  con- 
version from  Paganism,  was  identically  the  same  as 
that  taught  at  Rome,  and  in  all  the  churches  in 
communion  with  the  Holy  See.  For  the  existence 
of  the  saint,  authorities  the  most  unequivocal,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  have  been  produced,  which 
the  most  sceptical  will  hardly  deny  to  be  convinc- 
r  ing ;   and  for  the  unity  between  the   Church  of 

Ireland  and  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  is 
shown  that  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Irish 
Church  has  run  on  in  an  uninterrupted  course  for 
several  successive  ages,  during  which  she  never 
substantially  deviated  from  the  rules  and  practices 
f  of  the  CatJiolic  Church,  which  acknowledges  the 

'  See  of  Rome,  and  the  Pope  as  its  visible  head.     It 

is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  Irish  Church  some  pe- 
culiarities have  existed,  relative  to  its  liturgy,  ihe 
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adwinirtnitton  of  tke  •acnm^ftta,  the  syiten  ef  its 
hkarmxhy  and  »iiaitic  in9|iliitio9Sf  itB  matrmo- 
flial  ngukdonfi,  and  the  mode  of  providkig  fyf  the 
clergy ;  the  nature  of  all  which  the  author  has  takoi 
fDUch  fains  to  amply  diBCusB  and  exphin.  Ihis  he 
oenceiyed  to  be  partienlarly  necessary,  as  it  has  been 
a  practice  of  long  continuance,  with  a  certain  elass 
of  authors,  to  labour  with  all  their  might  to  im- 
press the  worid  with  an  opinion  that  the  IriA  were 
in  a  stage  of  savage  baiiMffism  befwe  the  arrival  of 
the  Englidi. 

Whether  the  Irish  character  has  been  improved 
or  debased  by  a  connection  vrUh  England,  is  a  sub- 
ject the  author  conceives  to  be  not  within  the  pro- 
duce of  a  writer  of  ecdesiaatical  history  to  discuss; 
hut  he  hop^  that  in  the  practiee  of  the  Irish 
Church,  which  he  has  faithfully  exhibited  in  the 
course  of  the  following  pages,  will  be  found  a  com- 
plete refetation  of  these  danderers  of  the  Irish  cha- 
racter, and  villifiers  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the 
Island  qf  Saints. 

The  great  quantities  of  misrepresentation  and  er- 
ror respecting  the  Kelidei  or  Culdees,  that  have 
been  paUished  by  Toland,  amongst  our  native 
writers,  and  by  Jamieson,  Smith  and  ethers, 
amongst  these  of  Scotland,  made  a  particular  en- 
^pdrj  into,  and  accurate  description  <tf  the  oflSk^ 
and  duties  of  that  order  of  ecclesiastics  peculiarly 
necessary.  Te  place  tiiis  subject  in  a  clear  point 
^  view,  a  variety  of  the  most  authentic  doeumenl^ 
iHwe  Inmh  consulted  and  compared,  and  Ae  iwidts 
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fairly  stated*  On  the  name,  office  and  duty  of  the 
Corbes,  Erenachs,  &c.  a  ful],  and,  it  is  hoped,  a  sa- 
tisfactory account  has  been  given.  In  this  work 
also  will  be  found  a  complete  summary  of  the 
many  Canons  of  the  ancient  Irish  Church,  which 
lie  dispersed  in  various  volumes,  and  hitherto  in- 
accessible to  the  generality  of  readers.  On  the 
early  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Ireland,  and  on 
the  use  of  our  ancient  round  towers,  which  have 
been  long  the  subjects  of  investigation  among  the 
learned  and  curious  in  Irish  antiquities,  some 
opinions  and  conjectures  are  offered,  which  may 
perhaps  serve  at  least  to  throw  some  new  lights 
on,  if  not  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of,  these 
interesting  subjects. 

Of  the  numerous  missions  and  evangelical  la- 
bours of  the  Irish  preachers  of  the  Christian  faith 
in  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  various  other  nations  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  of  the  many  monasteries  and  other  re- 
ligious establishments  founded  by  Irishmen  in  those 
countries,  a  full  and  accurate  account  is  now  pre- 
sented to  the  public,  deduced  from  the  best  autho- 
rities, and  drawn  from  the  clearest  sources  of  in- 
formation. 

By  long  study  and  much  reading  on  the  subject 
of  Irish  Ecclesiastical  history,  the  author  has  been 
completely  enabled  to  detect  the  untruths  and  mali- 
cious aspersions  thrown  out  against  the  Irish  Church 
and  people,  by  the  false  and  flimsy  Giraldus  Cam- 
farensis,  and  by  many  others  of  his  followers  }  pai  - 
ticularly  those  which  are  found  to  abound  with  pe  • 
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cii}iar  m^levoIeDcei  in  the  work  mjacalled  ^  Anti- 
quities of  Ir^wd/'  published  by  IXpetor  Ledwich^ 
All  which  are  here,  fully  exposed  asid)  rejbted  by 
proofs  drawn  from  the  most  indbibiliable  authoritiegy 
as  well  foreign  as  domestic* 

On  accQunt  of  thie  vast  nuu^her  of  dis<yni8iti<W3 
necessary  for  wiping  away  tibe  num^^us  £ibles^ 
correcting  the  anachronismst.  and  overthrowing  the 
misreprentationa  and  c^hHnoies  by  which  our  bSit 
cient  Church  history  has  beea  darken^,  mi  abiaost 
overwhelmed,  l^e  greater  part  of  the  foUowing 
work  has  has  been  necessarily  thrown  into  note% 
placed  respectively  after  each  section  of  the  text. 
By  adopting  this  mode  the  thread  of  the  historical 
narrative  is  preserved  entire,  which  would  be  other- 
wise unavoidably  interrupt  and  broken^  if  such 
enquiries  were  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  work* 

In  the  course  of  this  undertakings  several  matters 
relating  to  Irish  Antiquities  are  explained^  which, 
although  not  strictly  ecclesiastical,  could  not  be  well 
passed  over,  as  they  bear  some  relation:  to  die  state 
of  the  Church.  On  thb,  as  on  every,  other  occasum^ 
the  most  approved  authors  have  beat  c<mfiulted,  and 
their  opinions  fairly  stated. 

To  render  this  work  more  generally  useful^  and 
for  the  greater  convenience  of  tike  reader,  a  copious 
general  index  is  subjoined  to  tlie  last  volume,  by 
which  every  person,  place  and  thing  mentioned  m  it,  J 

that  are  of  any  importance  to  the  history^  may  be  ^ 

found  in  an  instant. 

In  oflfering  this  work  to  the  public  die  author's 
chief  motive  is  to  exhibit  a  faithful  picture  of  die 
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doctrine  and  practice  of  the  ancient  Irish  Church,  and 
to  shew  its  connesdon,  at  all  times,  with  the  universal 
C!hurch  of  Christ,  To  attain  so  very  desirable  an  ob- 
jecthe  has  spared  no  pains  in  the  collection  and  col- 
lation of  such  documents  as  materially  bear  upon 
the  subject  And  as  his  principal  design  was  solely 
directed  to  the  establishment  of  truth  and  the  over- 
throw of  error,  he  is  conscious  of  having  proceeded 
to  the  enquiry  divested  of  all  national  or  religious 
prejudices.  The  result  of  those  enquiries,  as  they 
presented  themselves  to  his  mind,  he  has  fairly  and 
impartially  stated,  and  to  the  judgment  of  a  discern- 
ing public,  he  now  submits  them  with  the  most 
respectful  deference. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Of  Chrisiumity  in  Ireland^  previous  to  the  mission 

of  St.  Patrick. 

SECT.   i« 

The  precise  time,  at  which  Christianity  was  ori- 
ginally introduced  into  Ireland,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  while 
the  first  establishment  of  Christian  churches  in 
Britain,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  even  in  many  parts  of 
Italy  is  enveloped  in  obscurity,  a  similar  inconveni- 
ence should  afiect  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  an 
island,  to  which  the  arms  of  the  Roman  empire  had 
not  penetrated,  an  empire,  which  had  been  raised 
by  God  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  more 
easy  diffiision  of  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  (1)  Yet  Ter- 
tullian  informs  us,  that  in  his  time  the  name  of 
Christ  reigned  in  places,  inhabited  by  Britons,  until 
then  unexplored  by  the  Romans,  (i)  Eusebius  goes 
still  farther  back ;  for  he  asserts,  that  some  of  the 
Apostles  had  proceeded  beyond  the  ocean  to!the  islands 
called  BriHsh,  (3)  and  is  followed  by  Nicephorus 
in  his  account  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Apostles.  (4) 
The  learned  Stillingfleet  has  laboured  hard  to  show, 
(5)  that  St.  Paul  preached  in  Britain.   Were  his  argu- 
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ments  of  sufficient  weight,  several  of  them  would 
tend  to  prove,  that  the  same  Apostle  had  also  vi- 
sited Ireland.  Others,  whose  testimonies  have  been 
collected  by  Usher,  (6)  pretend,  that  St.  James  the 
elder  announced  the  Christian  faith  in  Ireland,  and 
even  give  the  names  of  some  of  his  converts  and 
disciples.  We  are  also  told  of  an  Aristobulus,  bro- 
ther of  St.  Barnabas,  |iiipiriiiiij^'  ^together  with  twelve 
companions  to  the  Irish  in  the  apostolic  age.  (7) 

(1 )  <<  Ut  lux  veritatiBy  quie  in  omnium  gentium  revdabatur  salutem, 
efficadus  se  ab  ipso  capite  (Roma)  per  totum  mundi  corpus  effun- 
deret."  St.  Leo,  Sertn.  1.  de  Petro  et  Paulo,  See  also  Origen 
contra  Cdsunty  Lib,  2.  Tillemont,  Histoire  des  Emper,  Tom,  I, 
Art,  I.  and  Jos.  Zola,  Commentar,  De  rebus  Christ,  Lib,  I,  cap, 
I,  §^, 

(2)  <<Britannorum  inaccessa  Romanis  loea^  Christo  rerd  subdita,  et 
Sarmatarum,  et  Daoorum — in  quibus  omnibus  lods  Christi  nomen, 
qui  jam  venit,  regnat.''  Tertull.  lib,  adv,  Judaos^  cap,  1,  Per- 
haps it  will  be  said,  tliat  TertuUian  alluded  only  to  the  northorn 
parts  of  Great  Britain  beyond  Adrian's  ivally  and  to  the  people 
properly  called  Britons,  as  Stillingfleet  maintains,  ArUiquUies  of 
the  British  churches^  Chap,  IL  But  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
ancients  used  to  speak  of  Ireland  as  one  of  the  British  islands* 
and  there  is  an  instance  of  even  the  name,  Britannia  being  ap- 
plied to  the  inhabitants  of  both.    Thus  Rufus  Festus  Avienus-^ 

Hae  numero  gemin»,  pingues  sola,  oespitis  an^li, 
Conditur  ooddui  quii  Rheni  guigids  unda, 
Dira  Britamiorum  sustentant  agmina  terris. 
See  more  ap.  Usher,  De  B,  E.  PrimorduSf  cap,  XV L  p,  723- 
I  believe  then  there  can  be   little  doubt,  that  TertuUian  had 
in  view  also  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland.    Stillingfleet's  object  was 
to  refute  Dempster  and  other  such  fabulous  writers,  who  pre* 
tended  that  TertuUian  alluded  to  a  Scottish  kingdom  as  if  then 
existing  in  N.  Britain,  and  akeady  Christian;  a  pretension  which 
could  be  easily  overthrown,  as  undoubtedly  there  was  no  estab- 
lishment of  Scots,  at  least  of  any  note,  settled  in  Britain  at  that 
period. 
(S)  DenuEvang,  /.iiL  c  7* 
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(4i)  Hiit.  EccL    See  Uaher,  Pr.j9. 74a 
{5)  Antiq.  of  the  Br.  churches^  chap. ./. 

(6)  Pr.  p.  5*  Sf  743«  It  is  very  ptobuble,  tbat  this  story  of 
St.  James  preaching  in  Ireland  has  proceeded  from  a  confusion  of 
Hibemia  with  Hiberiaf  ooe  of  the  nan;ies  of  Spain,  in  which 
country  St  James  is  said  to  have  been. 

(7)  lb.  p.  744. 

S  •  II.  It  is  very  much  to  the  credit  of  our  old  an- 
nalists and  ecclesiastical  writers,  that  none  of  these  un- 
certain traditions  are  to  be  found  in  their  works,  and 
that  they  nerer  claimed  for  their  country  the  honour 
of  its  having  been  visited  by  any  of  the  Apostles, 
or  of  their  immediate  disciples.  (8)  Whenever  Irish 
Christians  are  mentioned  as  having  been  instructed 
by  the  Apostles,  it  will  be  invariably  found,  that 
they  were  supposed  to  have  lived  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  that  the  accounts  concerning  them  have 
originated  with  foreigners.  Thus,  to  omit  St.  Bea- 
tus,  (9)  whose  memory  is  celebrated  in  Switzerland, 
and  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter, 
the  name  of  Mansuetus  is  famous  in  Lorraine,  who 
is  likewise  stated  to  have  been  instructed  by  St. 
Peter,  and  to  have  been  sent  by  him  to  that  country 
and  appointed  first  bishop  of  Toul.  That  a  person 
of  that  name  governed  the  church  of  Toul,  and  that  he 
was  an  Irishman,  cannot  indeed  be  denied,  considering 
the  concurrent  testimonies  of  so  many  authors  and 
the  constant  tradition  of  the  inhabitants.  (10)  There 
is,  however,  no  sufficient  authority  to  prove,  that 
he  lived  in  the  times  of  St.  Peter ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  his  mission  to  Toul  did  not  take 
place  until  late  in  the  fourth  century,  or  perhap3 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fiflh.  (11)  Nor  is  he  to 
be  confounded  (12)  with  Mansuetus  bishop  of  the  Ar- 
moricaa  Britons,  who  assisted  at  the  first  council  of 
Tours -4*  Z)*46i. 

(8)  The  fiible  ooncenunig a  fiunouslnah  citampipn,  Coml  Ceat- 
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naigh,  faaving  been  present  at  the  passion  of  our  Sayiour,  and 
ai  the  wrath  of  an  Ulster  king  on  hearing  of  it  (Usher  p,  739) 
is  veiy  different  fix>m  those  traditions  of  the  apostolic  foundation 
of  churches. 

(9)  Beatus  is  usually  set  down  as  a  native  of  Britain  ;  but  some 
one  having  said,  that  he  was  baptized  in  Scotioy  (Usher  ib.p.  745) 
hence  it  has  been  assumed  that  perhaps  he  was  bom  in  Ireland, 
as  in  St.  Peter's  time  there  was  no  British  Scotia.  Colgan 
accordingly  ranks  him  among  the  Irish  saints,  TV.  7%.  p.  750. 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  dwell  upon  such  in  every  respect 
uncertain  statements. 

(10)  His  memory  is  highly  revered  at  Toul  under  the  name  of 
St.  Mansuy.  His  Life  was  written  in  the  tenth  century  by  the  abbot 
Adso,  who  has  some  verses  prefixed  to  it  beginning  thus : 

Indyta  Mansueti  daris  natalibus  orti 

lYogenies  titulis  fulget  in  orbe  suis. 

Insula  Christicolas  gestabat  Hibemm  gentes ; 

Unde  genus  traxit,  et  satos  inde  fuit. 
This  Life  without  the  verses  has  been  published  by  Bosquet,  Part  11. 
and  afterwards  together  with  the  verses  by  Calmet,  Hist,  Ecd.  et  Civ. 
De  LfOrraine,  Torn*  1 .  App.  p,  86  seqq.  Among  these  verses  I  do  not 
find  this  quotation  by  Dempster  and  from  him  by  Usher,  p.  750, 
**  Brotulerat  quemdam  generosum  Scotia  natum — ^Mansuetum." 
But  even  admitting  it  to  be  genuine,  the  name,  Scotiay  is  clearly 
e3q)lained  by  Insula — Hibemia. 

(1 1)  Several  churches  of  Gaul,  and  particulariy  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Toul,  claimed  their  origin  firom  disdples  of  the  Apostles. 
The  tradidons  concerning  them  may  be  seen  in  Bosquet,  His* 
loriarum  Ecd.  Gallic.  Part.  I.  who  has  also  given  in  the  second 
part  the  so  called  Lives  of  some  of  those  founders.  Thus  the 
church  of  Treves  boasted  of  Eucharius,  that  of  Metz  of  Clemens, 
that  of  Chalons  sur  Mame  of  M emmius,  &c.  With  these  and  some 
others  Mansuetus  is  classed  as  dieir  contemporary  and  coUeague 
by  persons  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  church  of  Toul.  Yet 
the  Tery^  learned  De  Marca,  who  was  a  great  stickler  for  those 
traditions^  has  not  a  word  about  Mansuetos^in  his  Ep.  ad  Henr. 
Vales,  de  tempore  qtio  ptimum  in  Galliis  smcepta  est  Christi  Jules, 
although  he  eaqpresdy  mentions  Eucharius,  Clemens,  Memmius. 
He  had,  however,  before  him  the  works  of  Bosquet  and  Usher, 
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as  ^ipean  from  his  letter.  According  to  Adso  Ireland  was  well 
peopled  with  Christians  in  the  times  that  M ansuetus  lived— —- 
*'  Insula  Christicolas  gestabat  Hibemia  gentes."  Now  it  cannot  be 
supposed,  that  such  was  the  state  of  Ireland  in  the  apostolic  age. 
Cahnet  in  a  Dissertation  sur  les  eveques  de  Toul,  prefixed  to  the 
first  Tol.  of  his  Histoiy  of  Lorraine,  maintains  that  Mansuetug 
was  sent  fix>m  Rome  to  Toul  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
centmy,  as,  to  omit  other  aiguments  of  his,  he  shows  from 
the  succession  of  the  bishc^  of  Toul ;  'M.  S.  Mansuet,  ou  Man« 
si^.  2.  S.  Amon.  3.  S.  Alchas.  4.  S.  Celsin.  5.  S.  Auspice, 
▼en  Tan  450.  6.  S.  Ours,  ou  Urse,  vers  Tan  488.  7.  S.  Apre,  ou 
Evre,  Fan  500,"  &c.  In  the  little  poem  prefixed  to  the  Life  above 
mentioned  is  this  distich, 

Sedulus  Ausanii  per  tempora  longa  magistri 

Obsequio  Petri  haesit  amore  sui. 
If  by  Ausonii  is  to  be  understood  the  poet  Ausonius,  master  of 
St.  Paulinus,  we  should  place  Mansuetus  at  a  later  period,  charg- 
ing however  poor  Adso  with  a  huge  anachronism.  But  it  is  more 
probable  that  by  Ausonii  he  meant  Italic  particularly  as  in  ano- 
ther verse  he  has  Ausonias  for  Italas.  As  to  Mansuetus  having 
been  sent  by  St.  Peter,  it  is  easily  reconciled  with  the  truth  of  his. 
tory,  by  referring  to  the  well  known  idiom  of  using  the  founder's 
name  for  that  of  the  church,  over  which  he  had  presided  ;  thus 
ad  S.  Petrum,  for  to  the  church  of  Rome ;  a  S.  Petro,  from  or 
by  the  said  church ;  ad  S.  Martinum^  to  the  church  of  Tours  ; 
and,  what  was  very  common  among  ourselves,  ad  S.  Patridum^ 
a  S.  Patricioy  to,  or  by  the  see  of  Armagh.  I  shall  add  no 
more  about  Mansuetus  than  that  our  learned  Rothe,  notwith- 
standing his  zeal  for  the'  honour  of  Ireland,  admits  (Hibemia  re* 
surgensy  p.  197)  the  uncertainty  of  liis  having  been  a  disdple  of 
St.  Peter. 
(12)  See  Bosquet,  PartA.cap.20. 

§.  III.  Descending  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles, 
we  hear  of  the  renowned  St.  CataJdus  bishop  of  Ta- 
rentum,  now  Taranto,  in  Italy.  The  two  brothers 
Moroni,  who  have  written  his  Life,  one  in  prose  and 
the  other  in  verse,  and  some  other  Tarentine  writers 
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\c^ould  have  us  believe,  that  St.  Cataldus  arrived  in 
Tarentum  about  the  year  l6oor  170,  (IS)  But  as, 
not  to  mention  other  circumstancest  they  tell  us,  that 
he  had  publicly  taught  in  the  great  school  of  Us- 
more,  which  did  not  exist  until  6sOf  ( 1 4)  it  is  plain, 
that  his  arrival  at  Tarentum  cannot  be  placed  earlier 
than  some  time  in  the  seventh  centuiy.  Even  Col- 
gan  rejects  those  statements  of  the  Tarentines  after 
adducing  unanswerable  arguments  to  prove,  that  St. 
Cataldus  did  not  leave  Ireland  until  after  A.  D.  6«90, 
nor  perhaps  until  after  636.  ( 1 5)  The  history  of  this 
saint  shall  be  given  in  its  proper  place.  St.  Fir- 
minus,  the  first  bishop  of  Amiens,  who  is  said  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian, 
has  been  taken  by  some  for  a  native  of  Ireland, 
although  the  only  authentic  accounts  (16)  relative  to 
him  positively  state,  that  he  was  of  Pampeluna  in 
Navarre,  and  son  of  Firmus  a  senator  of  that  city*  (17) 
Nor  is  there  much  better  foundation  for  supposing, 
that  St.  Eliphius,  his  brother  Eucharius,  and  sisters 
Menna,  Libaria,  and  Susanna,  all  of  whom,  except 
Menna,  are  said  to  have  been  crowned  with  martyr- 
dom at  or  near  Toul  in  the  persecution  of  Julian  the 
apostate,  were  from  Ireland.(18)  Without  remarking 
on  their  names  not  sounding  as  Irish,  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand,  what,  admitting  even  that  Eliphius 
might  have  left  his  country  to  preach  the  Christian 
faith,  could  have  induced  princesses  (for  such  they 
are  represented  to  have  been)  to  travel  from  Ireland 
in  those  times  as  far  as  Lorraine.  About  the  siune 
period,  according  to  some  writers,  lived  Augulus, 
bishop,  as  some  say,  of  London  (19)  and  martjrr,  who 
by  others  is  called  Auguritis  a  bishop  in  Ireland^ 
without  the  addition  o^  martyr.  (20)  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  reconcile  these  statements  ;  and  1  am  con- 
vinced that,  at  whatever  time  Augurius  of  Ireland 
lived,  he  ought  not  be  confounded  with  the  British 
bishop  Augulus  or   Augulius,  as  he  is  constantly 
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called  in  the  old  martyrologies.  (2 1 )  Equally  obscure 
is  the  account  given  of  the  martyr  St.  Gunifort,  whose 
memory  was  celebrated  at  Pavia  on  the  22d  of 
August,  but  now  on  the  1  st  of  September.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  of  the  Scottish  (Irish)  nation, 
and  of  a  noble  family.  It  is  stated  that,  having  left 
his  country,  where  a  violent  persecution  was  raging 
against  the  Christians,  he  went,  together  with  his 
brother  Gunibald  and  two  sisters,  to  Germany^ 
whence,  after  the  sisters  had  suffered  martyrdom  in 
that  country,  the  two  brothers  removed  to  the 
North  of  Italy,  where  they  also  sealed  their  profes- 
sion with  their  blood.  The  time  of  these  transac- 
tions is  not  marked  ;  (2S)  we  do  not  read  of  any  per- 
secution, at  least  of  a  general  nature,  having  raged 
in  Ireland  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  ;  and 
the  names  of  these  saints  appear  more  like  Teutonic 
or  Lombard  than  Irish  ones.  (^3) 

« 

(IS)  See  Usher  p.  759.        (14)  Usher,  Ind.  Chron.  ad  An.  630. 

(15)  Cdgan,  A  A.  SS.  at  VIII.  Mart.  p.  560. 

(16)  See  his  AcU  in  Bosquet,  Part  11. 

(17)  Usher  {p.  761  seqq.)  has  with  his  usual  ability  cleared  up 
this  matter,  and  exposed  the  nonsense  and  lies  ofthatin^KWtor 
Denqpster  oonoeming  St.  Fimiinua.  It  happened  that  in  one  or 
two  l^endaiy  accounts  of  this  saint  Hibemia  was  substituted  for 
Hi^ma  through  a  mistake^  which  has  often  occunred.  But  the 
name  Scotia  is  not  met  with,  except  in  Dempster's  foigery.  Strange 
that»  in  De  Buigo's  (Buike'a)  Cffficia  propria  sanctorum  Hilfeniia, 
ad  25  S^ptemb.  Firminus  q)pears  as  an  Irishman,  and  that  even 
Bosquet,  who  has  quite  the  reverse,  is  quoted  among  the  autho- 
rities for  the  account  there  given  of  him.  This  error  has  been 
since  corrected.  See  Nate  to  St^nopsis  Decretarum  at  the  end  of 
the  Supplement  to  the  Breviary  for  Ireland. 

(18)  A  German  writer,  P.  Merssaeus  Cratepolius,  quoted  by 
Usher  {p.  7S5)  says,  that  Elqphius  was  JUius  regit  Scotia,  that  is, 
of  Ireland.  Baronius,  (ad  an.  362)  who  had  before  him  the 
Acts-of  his  and  his  relatives'  martyrdom,  calls  him  Ttdlen^etn 
virumf   and   Seusaay    {Martyrohg.    GaUican.)  makes   them 
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pairia  Ttdlenses.  But,  what  is  of  greater  weight,  the  abbot 
Rupert,  author  of  the  Acts  of  S.  Eliphius  {ap.  Surium,  Tom,  5.  ad 
16  Octob.)  has  not  a  word  about  Scotia*  He  begins  his  nam- 
live  by  stating,  that  in  the  time  of  Julian  *^  florebat — darissimus 
vir  Eliphius  in  urbe  Tullensi,  quae  civitas  est  GaOianun."  He 
then  gives  a  short  account  of  Eucharius  and  the  three  sisters 
Menna,  Liberia,  and  Susanna,  the  two  latter  of  whom,  as  well  as 
Eucharius,  also  suffered  mar^rdom.  Cahnet  in  the  fifth  book  of 
his  History  of  Lorraine,  where  he  treats  lai^ly  of  St*  Eliphius,  &c. 
does  not  even  hint  at  Ireland  or  Scotland  He  tells  us  that  some 
authors  make  him  a  native  of  Souloese,  others  of  Gran,  places 
not  far  distant  from  Toul,  and  the  son  of  one  Bacdus  of  royal 
blood.  He  quotes  an  old  inscription  at  the  Hermitage  de  SL 
Euchairey  which  begins  thus :  *^  Ex  Catalaunia  regia  prosapia  j^ 
Baccii  et  Lientrudis  editi  sunt  nobilissimi  sanctique  subscripti; 
viddicet  S.  Eucharius,  S.  Eliphius,  S.  Libaria,  S.  Susanna  ;**  Stc 
Calmet  is  of  opinion,  that  by  Catalaunia  was  meant  Chalons.  The 
stoiy  of  Eliphius  being  the  son  of  a  king  of  Scotia  originated  in 
mistaking  Scotia  for  Catalaunia^  or  more  probably  for  Soidasse, 
which  name  was  latinised  into  Scotia. 

(19)  Usher  p.  169,  and  after  him  Colgan  A  A.  SS.advu  Febr. 
where  he  has  Augulus  among  the  Irish  saints,  understand  the 
civitas  Augusta  in  Britain,  of  which  he  was  bishop,  as  the  same 
as  London.  The  Bollandists,  at  said  day,  doubt  of  it,  as  it  does 
not  appear,  that  London  was  the  only  dty  of  Britain  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Augusta. 

(20)  Sec  Usher,  p.  988,  and  Colgan  loc  dt. 

(21)  The  Bollandists,  without  deckling  in  what  persecution  Au- 
gulus suffered,  or  how  his  being  called  Episcopus  Hibemia^ 
can  be  explained,  sum  up  their  disquisitions  concerning  him  in 
these  words:  ^^  Fuit  eigo  in  Britannia,  dvitate  Augusta,  S.  Au- 
gulus episcopus  ct  martyr.  Csetera,  quee  e  variis  adjecta,  nil  so- 
lids rationis  habent.'* 

(22)  Tillemont  {Memoires,  &c  Tom.  XVI.  at  St.  Patrice  Not. 
1.  on  Art.  1.)  observes  from  Ferrarius,  that  the  history  of  St.  Gimi- 
fort  was  made  up  at  a  time  when  the  chief  magistxates  went  in  Italy 
by  the  name  of  Potestcuy  (whence  the  Podesth  of  the  cities  <^ 
Lombardy)  and  consequently  at  rather  a  late  period.  To  this 
observation  may  be  opposed  the  well  known  vene  of  Juvenalf 
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X.  100.  *^An  Fidenaram  GabuNrumque  esse  Pinedas  ;"*  fiom 
which  it  appears  that  the  word  was  used  in  that  sense,  at  least 
in  same  places,  much  sooner  than  Tillemont  imagined.  Yett 
considering  evay  circumstance,  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  the 
history  of  St.  Gunifort  belongs  to  a  later  age  than  that,  of  which 
we  are  now  treating.  Dempster's  nonsense  concerning  those 
saints  having  sufiered  martyrdom  during  the  reign  of  the  great 
and  pious  Theodosius,  and  even  while  he  was  at  Milan,  is  weD 
exposed  by  Usher,  p.  795.  Were  we  to  bdlieve  Denqpster,  the 
name  of  <me  of  St.  Grunifort's  sisters  was  Dardalucha,  as  he  found 
that  a  St.  Dardalucha  or  rather  Deilugdacha  is  revexed  on  the 
1st  of  Fdmiaiy  at  Brisingen  in  Germany.  But  this  saint,  who 
succeeded  St.  Brigid  as  abbess  of  Kildare  and  died  A.  D.  5M» 
never  left  Ireland.  (See  her  Acts  in  Colgan,  AA*  SS.  at  1st 
February.) 

(23)  Perhaps  the  words  Scoiiea  gente^  on  whidi  is  founded  the 
opinion  of  those  saints  having  been  Soots,  have  by  mistake  been  sub- 
stituted for  Sc^Atca  (Scythian)  ^eiito.  Asaproof  oftheprobabihty 
of  such  a  mistake,  there  seepis  to  be  another  in  the  mention  made  of 
adty  Camara  in  the  North  of  Italy,  where  Gunibaid  is  said  to  have 
sufib^  Usher  thought  it  the  same  as  Como^  which,  however, 
was  constantly  called  Comum  or  Noviocantum,  Could  it  have 
been  the  same  as  Camariano,  a  place  near  the  North  side  of  the 
Po  in  the  ancient  Insubria,  mentioned  by  Alberti  (DescrittioM 
di  tutta  Itatiay  p.  S9^J  ? 

§•  IT.  It  is,  hovirever,  universally  admitted,  that 
there  were  Christian  congregations  in  Ireland  before 
the  mission  of  Palladius,  which  took  place  in  431,  of 
which,  were  there  no  other  proof,  the  testimony  of 
Prosper  forms  sufficient  evidence.  For  in  his  Chro- 
nicle at  that  year  he  says,  that  Palladius  was  sent  to 
the  Scots  ^/im;t^  in  Christ,  (^4)  that  is,  as  he  informs 
us  elsewhere,  (25)  to  the  Scots  living  in  Ireland.  But 
how,  or  by  whom,  the  Christian  faith  was  first  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  it  is  impossible  to  determine* 
It  would  be  impertinent  to  detain  the  reader  with 
the  story  of  Ireland's  conversion  having  originated 
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through  the  means  of  a  Christian  woman,  by  whom 
an  Irish  queen  was  instructed,  who  in  her  turn  in^ 
structed  the  king,  and  he  his  subjects  ;  (26)  whereas 
the  famous  transaction  of  this  kind  belongs  to  the 
history  of  Iberia  (37)  a  country  in  Asia  lying  near  the 
Black  sea.     Several  Scottish  writers  from  old  John 
Fordun  down  to  nearly  our  own  days  pretend,  that 
a  Donald  king  of  Scotland,  and  his  subjects,  em* 
braced  Christianity  in  the  year  SOS,  having,  as  some 
of  those  writers  tell  us,  been  taught  by  missionaries 
sent  by  Pope  Victor,  to  whom  Donald  had  applied  for 
that  purpose.  (S8)     But,  passing  by  the  anachronism 
in  supposing  Victor  to  have  been  alive  in  that  year, 
it  is  well  known  at  present,  that  no  Scottish  kingdom 
existed  at  that  time  in  Britain,  (29)  and,  were  there 
any  foundation  for  this  fable,  it  should  be  referred  to 
Ireland,  (SO)  the  Scotia  of  those  times,  rather  than  to 
modern  Scotland.     Yet  we  do  not  pretend  to  this 
honour  of  having  received  missionai*ies  from  Pope 
Victor,  or  of  having  had  a  christian  king  at  so  eany 
a  period ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the 
whole  statement  was  fabricated  by  some  Sa)tch  zealot 
as  a  counterpart  to  the  tradition  maintained  by  their 
southern  neighbours  of  having  had  a  christian  king 
Lucius,  who  corresponded  with  Pope  Eleutherus  be* 
fore  the  latter  end  of  the  second  century.(Sl) 

(24)  Ad  Scotos  in  Christum  credenies.  That  this  ii  the  tnie 
leading  wDl  appear  hereafter,  when  treatiiig  of  Palladius. 

(25)  De  Gratia  Dei  contra  Cassianum  ;  cap,  41. 

(26)  See  Hector  Boetbiiu,  Sccft.  Hist.  L  ^  and  others  quoted  bf 
Usher,  p.  767*  seqq. 

<27)  See  Rufinus,  Hist.  Ecd.  I  I.e.  10.  and  after  him  all  the 
Ecclesiastical  historians. 

(28)  Boeth.  Scat.  Hist.  L  6.  Dempster,  j4ppar.  ad  Histar.  EccU 
SfioLl.  6.  &C. &C.  See  Vdiet p. 612. seq'g. Burhanan,  ^othout nientt- 
ODing  the  year  or  Pope  Victor,  simplj  says;  (Her.  Scat.Ub.IV.  ad 
XXVII.  Rex.)  ^  Domddus  regam  Sootorum  primus  Christianoe 
ritus  receperat."     Spottiswood  (History  of  the  Churchy  Sfc.  of 
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ScaUand,  B,  1.)  wiU  not  aDow,  that  the  Scots  were  instructed  by 
any  Rcnnan  teachers ;  so  averse  was  the  good  man  to  any  connex* 
ion  with  Rome ;  but  he  still  maintains  that  king  Donald  was  a 
Cluistian. 

(29)  Usher;).  610  et  alibi  passim. Colgan,  Tr.  Th.  p.  114  and 
246,  seqq.  Lloyd  on  Church  government.  Chap.  I.  StiUingfleet, 
Antiquities^  SfC.  Chap.  11.  and  Preface.  O'Flaherty,  Ogygia 
Kmdicatedy  Chap.  VIII.  and  all  through,  &c  &c.  The  matter  is 
jK>w  so  well  understood,  that  the  veiy  Scots  themselves  admit  and 
even  prove  it.  See  Innes,  Critical  Essay  on  the  Andent  InhaUr 
tanis  of  Scotland,  Vol.  2.  Dissert.  II.  Chap.  2.  and  Chahners^ 
Caledonia f  Vol.  L  at  Scottish  period.  The  only  quesdon  now 
remaining  between  learned  jnen  is  whether,  before  the  first  esta- 
blishment of  a  Scottish  kingdcHn  in  Albany,  in  the  year  SOS,  under 
Feiigus  son  of  Eric  (Usher,  Ind.  Chron.  ad  an.  508*  Innes  loc  df» 
Sfc)  or,  as  others  say,  (see  Tr.  Th.  p.  115,  O'Eaherty,  Ogygia  p. 
472,  and  Ogiffpa  indicated  he.  cU.  Chas.  O'Conor,  Preface  to 
Ogyg»  vind.p.  4)  Loam  Fergus's  eldest  brother,  there  was  a  Scot- 
tish ookmy,  dependent  however  on  the  Irish  Dalriadans  (of  Anttim) 
planted  in  that  oountiy  about  the  middle  of  the  third  oentuiy. 
Chas.  O'Conor,  however  pqgitive  in  maintaining  f  Dissertation  on 
the  firsH  migrations  and  final  settlement  of  the  Scots  in  N.  Bru 
tain,  and  Note  to  Ogyg.  Vind.  p.  162  J  that  such  a  colony  was 
settled  m  N.  Britain  A.  258  under  Caifore  Riada,  does  not  pretend 
to  call  it  a  kingdom,  but  tells  us  that  it  was  weak  and  strug^iqg 
with  difficulties,  until  the  sons  of  Eric  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
centuiy  laid  the  foundation  of  the  first  Scottish  kingdom  out  of 
Ireland 

(SO)  Bozius,  (in.  S.  de  sign.  ecd.  cap.  I.)  quoted  by  Usher,  p. 
615.  understood  it  so ;  for  he  writes;  <<  Thidunt  in  Scotia,  quae 
tunc  erat  Hibemia,  Cfaristi  cultum  disseminatum  eodem  tempore^ 
quo  in  Britannia,  sub  annum  sc  CCIII.  Victore  sedente.*' 

(31)  See  about  king  Luchis,&c.  Usher, Pr.  capp.ni.  IV.  V.  VL 
Stillii^^fleet,  Antiq.  chap.  2.  and  Dr.  Milner^s  History  of  Win* 
Chester,  VoL  1.  cAop.  3. 

$•  V.  Dr.  Ledwich,  after  stating  that  the  Britons 
(of  G.  Britain)  were  the  fii*st  teachers  of  the  Irish,(d2) 
throws  out  Bome  loose  and  incoherent  assertions  as  if 
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to  show,  that  Christianity  made  its  way  into  Ireland 
through  the  exertions  of  Greek'and  Asiatic  missionerSp 
as  he  calls  them.  For,  says  he,  Colman  in  his  con- 
ference with  Wilfrid  (33)  asserted,  that  the  Easter, 
which  he  kept,  was  the  same  as  that,  which  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  observed.  Not  to  inquire  at  present  into  the 
truth  of  Colman's  position,  of  which  in  its  own  place, 
were  the  Doctor's  inference  of  any  weight,  it  would 

§0  to  prove,  that  St.  John  or  some  of  his  immediate 
isciples  had  preached  the  Gospel  in  Ireland.  It  was 
thus  that  old  Spottiswood  concluded,  (34)  that,  when 
St.  John  was  relegated  to  Patmos,  some  of  his  dis- 
ciples came  over  to  Scotland,  because  the  Scots  main- 
tained the  correctness  of  their  Paschal  cycle  by 
alledging  his  authority.  Another  equally  potent 
argument  adduced  by  the  Doctor  is,  that  Pothinus 
and  Irenaeus,  who  were  bishops  of  Lyons  in  the 
second  century,  were  Greeks.  But  it  does  not  appear, 
that  they  sent  any  missionaries  either  to  Ireland  or 
Britain ;  nor  is  there  in  the  ancient  history  of  the 
Church  any  account  of  Greek  or  Asiatic  teachers 
coming  to  Ireland  at  that  early  period.  He  adds, 
that  me  Irish  liturgy  was  not  the  same  as  the 
Roman  ;  an  argument,  which  he  borrowed  from  To- 
land,  (35)  who,  however,  was  not  fool  enough  to  use 
it  as  a  proof  of  the  oriental  origin  of  the  Irish  church, 
whereas  he  observes,  that  divers  liturgies  were  for- 
merly used  in  Ireland.  Then  the  Doctor  talks  of 
the  Gallican  office,  liturgy,  or  cursus^  which,  he 
says,  was  adopted  by  the  British  church,  anJ  "  no 
doubt  by  the  Irish.''  Stillingfleet,  he  adds,  has 
shown,  that  this  liturgy  agreed  with  the  Greek.  This 
is  not  true ;  nor  has  Stillingfleet  even  undertaken  to 
show  it ;  who,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  long  and  learned 
dissertation  (36)  concerning  that  Gallican  cursus  ex- 
pressly states,  that  it  was  distinguished  from  the 
Eastern  liturgy  or  Cursus  Orientalis.  The  fact  is, 
that  according  to  a  little  treatise  on  the  origin  of 
ecclesiastical  cursuses  or  liturgies  and  offices,  quoted 
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by  Usher,  (37)  St.  German  of  Auxenre  and  St.  Lupus 
of  Troyes  are  said  to  have  delivered  to  St.  Patrick 
a  cursuSt  which  they  had  learned  in  the  island  of 
Lerins  from  Cassian,  Honoratus,  and  others.(d8)  Ger- 
man and  Lupus  were  neither  Greek  nor  Asiatic 
mssioners.  Nor,  although  natives  of  Gaul,  and 
eonsequently,  should  we  believe  the  Doctor,  of  the 
Oriental  school,  were  they  full  of  horror  and  detesta- 
tion qf  the  Romish  corruptions.  (39)  This  soi-disant 
antiquary  has  read  so  little,  that  he  does  not  know 
that  several  Popes  of  those  days,  and  at  the  very  period 
to  which  he  alludes,  were  Greeks  or  Asiatics,  such  as 
Anacletus,  Evaristus,  Telesphorus,  Higynus,  Ani- 
cetus,  Eleutherus,  Anterus  ;  nor  that  St.  Ignatius  of 
Antioch,  St.  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  St.  Irenaeus,  &c. 
were  on  the  best  terms  with  the  see  of  Rome ;  nor 
that  there  was  no  Greek  schism  until  many  centuries 
after  the  times  he  refers  to ;  nor  that  the  variety  of 
liturgies  did  not  in  any  age  of  the  Church,  (40)  nor 
does  at  the  present  time  clash  with  the  great  princi- 
ple of  Catholic  unity.  (41) 

(32)  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  Ist  EtL  p.  S58. 

(33)  Bede  EccL  Hist.  Angl.  L.  3.  c.  25. 

(34)  History  of  the  Churchy  Spc  qf  Scotland,  Book  I. 

(35)  Nazarenus,  Letter  11.  f.  3.   (36)  Antiquities,  8fc.  C^p.^ 

(37)  Prim.  p.  343, 840,  and  917.  This  treatise  may  be  seen  id 
Spetinaii's  Councfls,  &c.  wjL  1.  p.  176.  seqq.  and  in  WiUdns's, 
VoL  4.  p.  741.    We  shall  see  more  about  it  elsewhere. 

(38)  ^ee  Usher^s  remaiks  p.  343.  on  the  inaocuracy  of  some 
parts  <^  that  statement. 

(39)  Ledwich,  ib.  p.  360.  O'HaDonm,  who  knew  nothing  of 
ecclesiastical  histoiy,  has  some  of  this  stufP  about  Asiatic  Missiona- 
ries, &C.  in  his  Histoiy  <^  Ireland. 

(40)  See  Gr^ory  the  great's  third  answer  to  Augustin's  ques- 
tions ;  Worhs,  L.  XU.  fjp.  34,  and  in  Bede,  EccL  Hist.  L.  I.  c.  27. 

(41)  The  Greek,  Syrian,  Armenian,  &c  liturgies  are  practised  in 
the  veiy  dty  of  Rome.  The  Amfarosian  liturgy  is  observedin  the 
diocese  of  Milan.    The  Mosarabiclituigy  is  stfll  kept  up  at  Toledo. 
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Sareral  Religious  acden»  with  whMn  the  detedatian  of  RomiA 
corruftWM  ifSl  certainly,  not  be  found,  have  their  peculiar  Ictuigiei* 
I  am  really  awhanifld  to  mention  fiicta  so  weO  known  to  the  learned* 
Buty  as  the  Scripture  says,  anmaer  afooL  according  to  hu  Jolly. 

$•  VL  Not  to  dwell  further  at  present  on  Ledwich's 
unlearned  conjectures  and  wild  corollaries,  there  is 
no  authority  or  document  to  prove,  that  the  first 
preachers  of  Christianity  in  Ireland  were  Britons 
rather  than  persons  from  Gaul,  Spain,  or  of  any 
other  country,  that  earned  on  trade  with  Ireland  in 
those  times.  That  a  foreign  trade  with  this  country 
existed  as  far  back,  at  least,  as  the  period,  in  which 
Tacitus  lived,  is  evident  from  his  telling  us,  that  the 
harbours  of  Ireland  were  better  known  in  the  line 
of  commerce  and  among  commercial  people  than 
those  of  Britain.  (42)  It  is  certain,  that  an  intercourse 
of  trade  was  kept  up  between  Ireland  and  Gaul.  (4d) 
And  not  to  inquire  into  the  communication  main* 
tained  with  Spain  after  the  arrival  of  the  colony, 
commonly  called  the  Milesian,  from  Gallicia  id  that 
country,  it  appears  from  various  remains  of  antiquity 
discovered  in  Ireland,  (44)  that  it  was  occasionally  re- 
sorted to  by  traders  from  Carthage  or  other  parts  of 
Africa,  and  perhaps  by  some  from  more  eastern  tracts. 
It  is  very  natural  to  mippose,  that  Christians  of  the 
eountries  now  »i«ationed,  on  arriving  in  Ireland  for 
ccmimercial  purposes,  might,  particuUrly  considering 
the  zeal  of  the  primitive  faithful,  endeavour  to  con- 
vert soiAe  of  the  natives  to  the  Christian  faith  and 
succeed  in  so  doing.  It  might  also  have  happened, 
that  among  the  captives  taken  in  the  predatory  ex- 
cursions of  the  Iridii  fdong  the  coasts  of  Britain  m* 
Gaul,  such  as  those  under  Niell  Naoigiallach  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century  and  beginning 
of  the  fifth,  there  were  some  well  informed  Christiana 
and  even  priests,  who  certainly  did  not  lose  any 
opportunity  of  instructmg  their  masters.  Nor  is  it 
improbable,  tikat  as  eu-ly  as  die  time  of  the  persecu* 
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tion  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  (45)  the  onlj  one 
recorded  as  having  raged  in  Britain,  (46)  some  Chris-* 
tians  and  particularly  of  the  clerical  order  thence 
took  refuge  in  Ireland,  as  also  perhaps  from  the 
Gauls  and  Spain,  from  which  latter  countries  such 
persons  might  have  fled  hither  during  former  perse* 
cutions.  Whoever  were  the  first  founders  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Ireland,  or  whatever  the  time  of  its  first 
introduction,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  ChristiaBs 
were  to  be  found,  at  the  period  now  under  discussMi, 
not  only  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts,  but  like- 
wise in  places  more  remote  from  Britain  and  the 
continent  of  Europe.  (47) 

(42)  Mdius  aditus  partus^  per  cammercia  tt  negaUatores 
cogmH.  TadtuSy  Vita  JuUi  AgticoUe. 

(48)  See  Ftobua,  Vita  S.  Patricii,  L.  1.  §.  13,  14. 

(44)  See  Governor  Powuail's  Account  of  iome  Itiih  Antiquities 
Archadoguh  VcL  8. 

(45)  Thkpeneci]don,whi(^beg8n  A.  D.808,btttedin^riMfH 
Gendy  and  Spain  not  much  more  than  tme  year.  Usliet,  p.  167. 
9eqq*    StiQIngfleet,  Antiq.  Chap.  II. 

(46)  See  Bede,  L.  1.  capp.  4,  6,  8. 

(47)  A  very  temarkuhte drcurngtance  b  relatedin  the  TVipartite 
hktaj  of  St.  Faandk  (published  by  CdiigUk,  Tr.  Tk.)  Pmi  U. 
cap.  85.  St.  Patrick,  having  crosB^  the  ^lannon  en  his  way  (d 
Cohnaught,  arrived  at  4place called  Dttmha^auA  (somewfaaie^  it 
aeemsyin  Leitrim,perluqpBDruniahave,x»rinRo80Gnain]»n)wiierel]e 
ordain^  one  Ailbe  (dillerent  fitim  Ailbe  of  Emly)  priest.  As 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  Mcred  utennli  ibr  oelebratiug  man,  the 
•aint  pointed  out  tobita  a  sidbtemmeQUB  stone  gnitto>  where  he 
would  find  an  altar  of  nice  woritmanship  and  four  chidiees  of  gknk 
From  a  quotation  in  thenaitative  itappeaia,  that  this  fiict  tested 
i^on  old  autfaori^f.  Jooelin  also  rdates  it  cap.  105,  but  nqt 
sodistincttyy  and  adds,  that  some  persons  thought  those  artidtai 
had  belonged  to  P^dkdius  or  some  of  his  companions.  But,  as 
Gotgan  remarin,  Pafledius  or  his  followers  had  not  penetrated  so 
ftrimo  the  interior  of  Ireland  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Batadc 
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5*  VII.  Some  Irish  Christians  used  in  those  times  to 
repair  to  other  countries,  where  Christianity  had 
already  risen  to  a  flourishing  state.  This  can  be  easily 
accounted  for,  considering  the  wish  many  of  them 
naturally  entertained  of  being  better  instructed  in 
matters  of  religion  than  they  could  in  their  own 
country.  A  memorable,  although  unfortunate,  in- 
stance occurs  in  the  case  of  Celestius  the  favourite 
and  most  able  disciple  of  the  heresiarch  Pelagius, 
whom  St.  Jerome  more  than  once  (48)  exhibits  as  a 
Scot  or  Irishman.  Pelagius,  according  to  the  genera- 
lity of  writers,  was  a  Briton,  and  is  so  called  by  the  an- 
cients. (49)  Were  we  to  believe  some  obscure  writers, 
he  was  abbot  of  Bangor  in  Wales  ;(50)  but,  as  Stilling- 
fleet  has  observed,  (51)  this  cannot  be  true ;  for 
there  was  no  monastery  of  Bangor  at  the  time  Pela- 
gius broached  his  heresy,  which  he  first  disclosed 
about  the  year  405  at  Rome,  where  he  had  lived  for 
a  long  time  before  and  kept  a  school.  (52)  Nor  was  it 
in  a  British  monastery,  as  Ledwich  says,  (53)  that  Ce- 
lestius became  a  disciple  of  his,  but  at  Rome,  after  he 
had,  when  young,  spent  some  time  in  a  monastery, 
(54)but  in  what  country  is  not  known.  While  in  that 
monastery  his  faith  was  sound ;  but,  having  afterwards 
met  with  Pelagius  and  Rufinus  at  Rome,  he  adopted 
their  pernicious  principles.  ^55)  Marius  M  creator 
states(56)that  he  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  St  Augus- 
tin  has  acknowledged  that  he  was  a  man  of  an  exceed- 
ingly sharp  genius, (57)  which  indeed  appears  from  the 
dexterity,  with  which  he  managed  his  arguments  and 
endeavoured  to  puzzle  his  adversaries.  (58)  Some 
writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  passages  of  St.  Jerome, 
from  which  it  is  usually  concluded  that  Celestius  was 
a  Scot,  refer  not  to  Celestius  but  to  Pelagius(59)  him- 
self and  his  master  Rufinus,  or,  as  St.  Jerome  used  to 
call  him,  Grunnius.  Without  entering  into  a  fur- 
ther detail  on  the  subject,  the  authority  of  St.  Prosper, 
who  was  well  aware  of  the  difference  between  Britons 
and  Scots,  is  too  explicit  (60)  to  leave  any  doubt  that 
Pelagius  was  a  Briton. 
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(48)  Ipteqae  (Pelagius)  mutus  latrat  per  Alpinum  canem  grandem 
et  oorpulentum — Habet  enim  progeniem  Sootics  gentis  de  Britan- 
Donim  vicmia.  Prol,  ad  L,  S.  Comment,  in  Jeremiam.  And> 
ProL  adL,l,<^  the  same  oommentaries  he  says  of  him  "  Scoto- 
lum  pultibus  praegrevatus.**  Hence  not  only  Usher,  (Prim.  p. 
206  and  786)  but  also  Nkhis,  (Historia  Pelagiana  L.  L  c.  3.)  and 
Mardanay  (Koi,  ad  ProlA.  1.  now  quoted)  conclude,  that  Celes- 
tiut  was  a-  Scot, 

(49)  Vtoti^f  in  ChronicOf  has  Pelagius  BritOy  and  Poem,  de 
Ingraiiif 

Dogma  quod  antiqui  satiatum  felle  draconis 
Peadfero  vomuit  coluber  sermone  Britannus. 
See  more  in  Usher's  Prim.  p.  206. 

(50)  See  Usher,  ib.  p.  208. 

(81)  Antif.  Chap.  4.  (52)  ^anSyHist.  Pelag.  I.  L  c.  3.  (53)  p.  358. 
(54)  GennadiuB,  De  Scriptor.  Ecdes.  No.  44.  (55)  Noris  loc.  cit. 

(56)  Commonitor.  ad  Pintam  cont.  Jtdian. 

(57)  ^^Acerrimiingenii."  S.  August.  L.  2.  cqnt.  duasEp.  Pdagiip 
ctp.  3. 

(58)  See  Usher,  p.  231. 

(59)  Browerus  thought    so ;  Not.  ad    Venant.  Fortunat.  I.  S. 
epigr.  8.     This   opinion  is  ingeniously  maintained  by  Gramier, 
Diuert.  1.  in  Marium  Mercator.  c.  5.     Tillemont  leans  to  it, 
T.  Xin.  Art.  216.  I  might  add  Skinner,  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Seotlandf  Letter  3.  did  that  woik  deserve  to  be  noticed. 

(60)  See  above  JVb^.  49. 

§.  VIII. We  come  now  to  an  illustrious  poet  and  theo- 
logian,  of  whom,  if  it  shall  appear  that  he  was  an  Irish- 
man, we  may  be  justly  proud.  The  celebrated  Sedulius, 
according  to  several  critics,  belonged  during  at  least 
part  of  his  life,  to  the  period  we  are  treating  of. 
Among  the  distinguished  men  of  the  ancient  church 
there  is  scarcely  any,  concerning  whom  so  many 
questions  have  been  started  and  such  a  variety  of 
opinions  is  to  be  met  with. 

The  first  question  is  whether  he  was  an  Irishman, 
or  a  native  of  some  part  of  the  continent.  Following  a 
crowd  of  older  writers  Usher  (6 1 )  and  Colgan,  (62)  who 
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'  hare  discussed  every  thing  relating  to  Sedulius^  main- 
tain, as  do  also  Ware  and  Harris,  (63)  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Ireknd.    Some  British  Scots  have,  as  usual, 
put  in  their  claim  for  Sedulius  on  account  of  his  being 
generally  designated  by  the  appellation  Scottis  or 
Scotigena.     But  it  has  been  clearly  proved,  and  is 
now  universally  admitted,  that,  if  he  was  a  Scot  at 
all,  he  was  an  Irish  one,  whereas  in  the  very  passages, 
from  which  his  Scottish  origin  is  dedu(5^d,  he  is  called 
not  merely  Scotus  but   Scotus  Hybemiensis.  (64) 
Others  have  said  that  he  was  aSpaniard(65);and  some 
later  writers  have  thrown  out,  as  a  mere  conjecture, 
that  he  was  an    Italian.    LAbbe,  (66)  without  de- 
termining to   what  country  he  belonged,  confines 
himself  to  showing,  that  there  is  no  sufficient  proof 
of  his  having  been  an  Irishman,  and  that  he  ought 
to  be  distinj^uished  from  another  Sedulius,  the  com- 
mentator of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  who  was  undoubt- 
edly of  Ireland  and  flourished  in  the  ninth  century. 
Bayle  (67)  follows  Labbe,  of  whose  dissertation  he  has 
merely  given  a  summary.     Mabillon  (68)  also  has  ob- 
served, that  there  were  two  of  the  name,  one  the 
great  poet  in  the  fifth  century,  the  other  who  flou- 
rished in  the  eighth,  and  was  certainly  an  Irish  priest. 
But  even  Mabillon  did  not  pretend  to  show,  that  the 
great  Sedulius  was  not  a  native  of  Ireland.     Amidst 
these  doubts  and  disputes,  and  while  nothing  is  ad- 
duced to  oveiturn  the  assertion  that  he  was  an  Irish 
Scot,  an  ai^ument  occurs,  which  has  been  overlooked 
by  Usher,  derived  from  the  name  Sedulius^  a  name 
quite  common  in  Ireland,  (69)  and  of  which,  except 
that  of  the  poet,  I  believe  no  instance  can  be  traced 
of  old  in  any  other  country.     And  even  admitting 
with  Labbe  that  the  Sedulius,  whose  annotations  or 
CoUectaneum  we  have  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
and  who  is  called  Scotus  Ht/bemiefisiSj  lived  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  century,  which  I  allow  to  be  very 
probable,  (70)  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  collection  of 
letters  mentioned  by  Trithemius  and  beginning  with 
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the  words,  Sedulitis  Scotigena?  (71)  It  is  indeed  ob- 
jected that  it  should  be  proved  first,  that  they  wei-e 
written  by  the  poet ;  but  I  should  rather  think  that, 
did  it  not  appear  from  the  correspondence  that  they 
were  wtitten  to  persons  contemporary  with  the  poet, 
Trithemius,  however  he  might  have  been  mistaken 
dn  some  other  points,  Would  not  have  attributed  them 
td  him. 

As  to  the  precise  time,  in  which  he  lived,  it  is 
generally  agreed,  that  he  flourished  during  somepart 
of  the  fifth  century.  Trithemius  says  under  Theo- 
ddSius  (the  yoiinger)  A.  430.  Cblgan  (72)  places  him 
abbut  the  same  period.  tJshei-  thinks,  that  he  be- 
longed rdther  to  the  latter  part  of  that  century  and 
died  about  A.  49^..  (73)  It  is  certainly  diflBcult  to  ex- 
[]llain,  ^tny  Sedulius  does  hot  ap|)ear  in  Gennadius' 
catalbgtib  ol*  ecblesiastical  writers,  were  his  works 
fublidned  before  that  time,  whereas  until  that  very 
year  494  Genadius  brought  down  his  work.  In  bppo- 
sitidn  to  Usher's  calculation  a  passage  is  quoted  from 
ahcielit  manuscripts,  (74)  in  which  Sedulius  is  ex- 
pressly stated  to  have  written  his  books  in  the  time  of 
Thedddsius  the  younger  and  Valentinian  the  thii'd, 
cbnsecjuently  before  the  year  450.  If  this  is  to  be 
considered  as  decisive  authority,  we  must  suppose, 
to  reconcile  it  with  the  silence  of  Gennadius,  that 
Sedulius^  writings  werb  not  generally  knowh  until 
mafiy  ybars  aflel*  he  liad  cottipdsed  them.  Some  say 
that  he  tvd^  d  bishop  ;  but  from  the  testimony  of  St. 
Isiddl'e  of  Seville(73)  it  is  clear  that  he  rose  no  high- 
er thail  to  the  rsink  of  a  priest ;  nor,  as  has  been 
prttoerly  observed  by  Labbe  and  others,  does  th6  title, 
Antistei,  given  to  him  by  some  ancients,  pTO\e  any 
thitig  ib  the  contrary.  (76)  Some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiftil  hymns,  (77)  that  ate  te^d  in  the  Church,  have 
been  taken  from  Stdulins^  poems. 

(61)  PrimorcLp.  769,  seqq. 

(62)  A  A.  SS.  Life  of  Sedulius  at  XII.  Febr.  (63)Irish  Writers. 
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(64*)  See  Usher,  p.  771.  Colgan,  loc.  at.  p.  321. 

(65)  See  Usher,  p.  770.  yet  F.  Bivarius,  thou^  himself  a  Spa- 
niard, leans  to  his  having  been  an  Irishman,  ib. 

(66)  De  Scriptor.  EccL  Tom.  % 

(67)  Dictum.  Crit.  at  SeduUtu.  Dr.  Ledwich  ssLjSyp.  162.  that 
Bayle  has  proved  there  were  two  Seduliuses.  Now  in  the  first 
place  whatever  has  been  proved  was  not  by  Bayle,  but  by  Labbe ; 
and,  secondly,  neither  Labbe  nor  any  one  else  has  proved,  that 
the  dder  Sedulius  was  not  an  Irishman  as  well  as  the  younger. 

(68)  Vd.  Anal.  Vol.  I. p.  S6S.  Having  quoted  a  passage  concern- 
ing Sedulius,whichseebelow(M>f.74'),headds,^'Exc[uibusapparet 
quantum  a  vero  aberrent,  qui  hunc  Sedufium  eumdem  esse  putant 
cum  Sedulio  Scotto  seu  Hibemo  presbytero  itidem  poetoy  quem 
seculo  octavo  floruisse  constat.**  As  to  his  placing  the  younger 
Sedulius  in  the  dghth  centuiy,  it  is  easy  to  reconcile  him  with  other 
writers ;  for  Hepidanus  the  monk  of  St.  Gall  has  at  A.  D.  818, 
SeduUtu  Scottus  darus  hahetur.  Consequently  he  may  be  said  to 
have  flourished  during  part  of  the  eighth  centuiy.  But  where  Ma- 
billon  found,  that  he  also  was  a  poet,  I  cannot  discover.  There 
seems  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  the  same  as  Sedulius,  abbot  of 
Kildare,  whose  death  is  mentioned  in  the  Irish  Annals  at  the  year 
828.     See  AA.  SS.  p.  315. 

(69)  Colgan  says  that  the  name  is  written  in  Irish  Siedhuilj  I 
BoppoBe  the  same  as  Shiel.  He  redums  eight  eminent  men  of 
that  name  known  in  Irish  history.     AA.  SS.  p.  315. 

(70)  If  Sedulius  the  poet  was  the  same  as  the  commentator,  it  is 
rather  strange  that  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  who  in  his  Catalogue 
De  lUustr.  Ecd.  Scriptor.  mentions  his  poetical  woiks,  says 
nothing  of  his  Annotations  on  St.  Paul,  as  neither  do  Sigebertus 
Gemblacensis  nor  Honorius  of  Autun  where  treating  of  him  in 
their  catalogues.  There  is  eactant  also  a  CoUectaneum  Sedulii  in 
Matthaeum,  which  mdeed  cannot  be  atMibuted  to  the  poet,  where- 
as, to  omit  other  observations  of  Labbe's,  the  poet  himsdf  is 
quoted  in  it.  Trithemius,  who  attributes  the  CoUectaneum  on  St. 
Paul  to  the  poet,  makes  no  mention  of  that  on  St.  Matthew.  In 
the  BiUiotheca  Patruntf  Lyons  1677>  Tom.  6.  it  is  stated,  that 
the  author  of  the  Commentaiy  on  St.  Paul  seems  to  have  been 
the  Sedulius  of  the  year  818. 
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(71)  See  Usher,  p.  771.  These  letters  have  not,  as  fiur  as  I  know, 
been  as  yet  published. 

(72)  A  A.  SS.  ad  XIL  Fehr. 

(7S)  Pr.  p.  777.  Usher  is  followed  by  Ware,  Irish  Writers  at 
Sedulius. 

(74)  Labbe  gives  it  from  an  old  MS.  of  Pithoeus,  and  Mabillon 
from  a  MS.  of  the  monastery  of  Lerins  in  these  words ;  ^<  Indpit 
an  Sedulii  poets,  qui  primo  laicus  in  Italia  philosophiam  didicit ; 
poBtea  cum  aliis  metrorum  generibus  heroicum  metrum  Macedonio 
oonsulente  docuit  in  Achaia;  libros  suos  scripsit  tempore  Irapp. 
minoris  Theodosli  filii  Arcadil  et  Valentiniani  filii  Constantii.**  Vet. 
Anal.  Vol.  I.  p.  363. 

(75)  De  lUustr.  EccL  Scriptor.  at  Sedulius. 

(76)See  Bingham,  Origines  Ecdes.  Book  II.  Chap.XIX.sect.  14. 

(77)  Ex.  c  A  solis  ortus  cardine — Hostis  Herodes  impie  (since 
changed  into  Cruddis  Herodes^  Deum)  &c.  See  Ware  and  Harris, 
Irish  fVriterSy  at  Sedulius. 

§.  IX.  It  has  been  said  that  St.  Briocus,  from  whom 
the  town  of  St.  Brieux  in  Britany  got  its  name,  was 
a  native  of  the  territory  of  Cork,  (78)  and  was  brought 
over  to  Gaul  by  St.  German  of  Auxerre  on  his  re- 
turn from  one  of  his  missions  in  Great  Britain. 
Fitzsimons  has  him  in  his  catalo^e  of  Irish  saints.  (79) 
But  LobineaUy  without  even  alluding  to  his  supposed 
Irish  origin,  states  (80)  that  he  was  a  native  of  Great 
Britain,  being  of  the  same  country  and  family  with 
Rival  one  of  the  British  princes,  that  emigrated  to 
Armorican  Gaul  about  the  year  458. 

(78)  See  Usher  p.  997.  Camden,  Hibemia  at  Co.  Cork. 

(79)  At  1.  May.        (80)  Histoire  de  Bretagne  ;   Vol  1.  p.  73. 

§.  X.  Hitherto  we  have  inquired  into  the  history  of 
such  distinguished  persons,  as  have  been  represented 
by  foreign  writers  as  bom  in  Ireland,  and  concern- 
ing whom  little  or  nothing  is  to  be  found  in  our 
old  Irish  Annalists,  whose  records  of  our  ecclesias- 
tical history  usually  begin  with  Palladius  and  St.  Pa- 
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trick  and  are,  for  the  period  we  are  now  treating  of, 
confined  to  an  account  of  persons,  who  hepame  emi- 
nent in  their  own  country.  To  this  description  be- 
long Ailbp  of  Emly,  Declan  of  Ardmpre,  ^b^r  of 
iBegery,  and  Kieran  of  Saigir,  who,  according  to  per- 
tain writers  of  their  J-.ives,  were  bishops  in  Ireland 
before  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick.  Of  these  saints 
we  shall  treat  in  the  proper  places  ;  at  p;res^nt  let 
it  suffice  to  show,  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  t^ 
high  antiquity  assigned  to  thein^  iior  for  their  having 
been  bishops  as  early  as  mentioned  in  thpse  legends* 
That  the  three  former,  (for  Kieran  belongs  to  % 
much  later  period)  were  partly  contemppr^ri^  ynth 
St.  Patrick  will  not  be  denied ;  and  that  is  as  mu^h 
as  can  be  granted  consistently  with  the  truth  of  his- 
tory. It  is  al&o  to  be  observed,  that  th^se  fables 
occur  thiefly  in  the  very  tracts,  called  the  Lives  of 
those  saints,  tracts  abounding  with  anachronisms 
and  contradictions,  while  the  old  Irish  annals  ^nd 
the  most  correct  Lives  of  St. '  Patrick  aie  in  direct 
opposition  to  them.  (8l) 

• 

(81)  Hence  Warner  had  no  right  to  say ;  ^^  It  seems  agreed  anooog 
all  the  Irish  writers,  tliat  before  Patrick  or  PaUadius  there  were  four 
bishops  in  Ireland.''  History  of  Irdand^  p.  270.  Nor  did  he 
know,  that  Sir  James  Ware,  one  of  our  most  accurate  and  im- 
partial antiquaries,  did  not  recognize  this  agreement.  (See  AnnoL 
ad  Opusc.  jS.  PatricUy  p.  106.)  Hanmer,  in  his  Chronick  of 
Irdandy  had  detailed  these  stories  as  he  found  them  in  the  le- 
gends, and  Usher,  who  seemed  inclined  to  believe  them,  copied 
the  principal  passages  of  the  so  called  Lives  relative  to  them* 
Colgan  greedily  swallowed  them,  {Tr.  Tk,  p.  250.  seqq.J  but  has 
been  often  obliged  to  contradict  himself  with  r^ard  to  these  sub- 
jects. Lloyd,  On  Church  Government,  (chap.  2.)  says  he  dared 
not  wholly  reject  those  Irish  legends  of  Kiaran,  &c  and  Hanis, 
a  servile  follower  of  Usher,  preferred  (Bishops,  at  Ailbe  and  Kie' 
ran,  and  at  St.  Patrick)  his  statements  concerning  them  to  the 
authority  of  Ware. 
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$•  XI.  St.  Ailbe  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  Eliach 
(82)  in  M unster.  Then  the  following  account  of  him 
is  given.  His  father's  name  was  Olcnais.  When  a 
boy,  he  wished  to  be  enlightened  concerning  the 
creator  of  all  things.  On  a  certain  occasion,  while 
with  u[difted  eyes  praying  for  this  grace,  he  was 
overheard  by  a  Christian  priest,  who  had  been  sent 
to  Ireland  by  the  Apostolic  see  many  years  before 
St.  Patrick.  Xhis  priest  accosted  him,  afterwards 
instructed  him  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  then  bap- 
tized him.  ^83)  After  some  time  we  find  St.  Ailbe  at 
BiMxie  atudying  under  a  bishop  Hilarius^  and  we 
are  told  that  this  same  Hilarius  sent  (84)  Ailbe  to 
the  Pope,,  that  he  might  be  ordained  bishop  by  him ; 
that  he  waa  very  kindly  received  by  the  Pope,  with 
whom  he  remained  a  vear  and  fifty  days ;  that  in 
the  meaa  while  fifty  holy  men  arrived  from  Ireland 
^k  iioQae»  «mong  whom  were  Declan,  twelve  of  the 
nt^pe  of  Celman,  twehe  Coemgens,  and  twelve 
Foitaos ;  and  that  the  Pope  gave  to  those  fifty  men  a 
qepivate  bahitatioQ  under  the  presidency  of  Ailbe.  (&5) 
Beioi^  wdained  bishop,  Ailbe  was  commissioned  to 
{MWW>fa  the  &ith,  hut  in  what  country  we  are  not. 
mfenaed,  to  certain  genliJesv  which  he  did  with 
pent  success.  Having  fulfilled  this  mission  he  re- 
turned  home,  preached  all  over  Ireland,,  and  con- 
verted many  persons  but  n^t  all  ;  ^'  because  it  waa 
the  wiU  of  God,  that  the  holy  bishop  Patrick,  who 
came  to  Ireland  (^ier  Ailbe,  should  bring  over  all 
the  Iriah  to  the  fiiitk."  (86) 

Kow  this  narrative  is  directly  contradicted  not 
issjiky  hy  Prosper,  who  expressly  states  that  Palladiua 
was.  the  Jirst  Ushop  sei^db  fi?om.  &ome  to  Ireland, 
bttik  likewise  by  the  most  sespeetable  documents  of 
Qun  dmnesfcic  history.  Tireehan,  one  of  our  most 
ancienl  writers  haa,  as;  quoted  hy  Ware,  (8?)  recorded 
that  Ailbe  was  ordained  priest  by  St*  Patrick.  In 
the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick^  (88)  published  by 
Colgan,.  tlie  bishpps  Ailbe  and  Ibar  are  spoken  of 
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as  obeying  a  certain  injunction  of  their  father  Pa- 
trick, and  Jocelin(89)  distinctly  calls  them  disciples  of 
his.  Hence  Colgan  himself  reckons  (90)  Ailbe  among 
the  disciples  of  our  great  saint.  And,  what  de- 
cides the  question  at  once,  the  very  accurate  annals 
both  of  Ulster  and  Innisfallen  place  the  death  of 
Ailbe  in  the  year  527*  (91)  Who  will  believe,  that  he 
could  have  been  a  preaching  bishop  some  years  or  even 
one  year  before  A.  43«,  the  year  of  St.  Patrick's 
arrival  on  his  mission  ? 

(82)  Hanmer  explains  this  name  by  Ely  O'CairoL  But  there 
were  other  districts  known  by  that  name,  whidi  signifies  a  level 
tract  of  country.  The  Eliach  or  EiUy  now  called  Eliogarty^  is 
also  in  Munster,  as  indeed  Ely  O'Cairol  formerly  was. 

(83)  See  Usher,  p.  782. 

(84)  If  Hilarius  sent  him  to  the  Pope,  it  would  seem  that  he  waa 
not  a  resident  in  Rome.  Should  there  be  any  truth  in  what  is  said 
of  Ailbe's  expedition  to  Rome,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Hi* 
larius,  bishqp  o£  Aries,  who  lived  until  the  year  44*9,  was  the 
person  alluded  to,  particularly  as  Su  Patrick  had  spent  some  time 
among  the  celebrated  monks  of  Lerins,  of  whose  congregation 
Hilarius  had  been  a  member  and  probably  a  contemporary  there 
with  St.  Patrick,  who  might  accordingly  have  sent  Ailbe  and 
perhaps  others  for  their  theological  education  to  that  renowned 
school.  I  think  this  conjecture  as  probable  as  that  of  the  Bol- 
landists,  according  to  whom  (Commentar.  prav.  ad  S.  Patric. 
§,  4.  Mart.  17.)  said  Hilarius  was  Pope  Hilarius,  or  rather  Hi- 
larus,  who,  they  say,  ordained  A.  464  Ailbe  bishop  as  also  De- 
dan.  It  may  be  objected,  that  this  conjecture  accords  better 
with  the  time  of  Ailbe's  death,  which  was  A.  527.  Yet  we  may 
observe,  that  even  between  A.D.  464  and  527  an  unusually  long 
{ncumbency  must  have  taken  place.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  insi- 
nuate, that  Ailbe  was  ordained  bishop  during  the  life  time  of  Hi- 
larius of  Aries.  My  conjecture  goes  no  further  than  that  Ailbe 
was  perhaps,  when  young,  sent  to  Hilarius  for  his  education.  Of 
this  more  hereafter. 

(85)  See  Usher,  p.  789.  (86)  Ih.  p.  793. 
(87)  Antiquities^  chap.  29.                   (88)  L.  IIL  cap.  83. 
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(89)  Cap.  83. 

(90)  Tr.  Th.  App.  V.  ad  AcLS.  Pair.  cop.  23.  p.  265. 

(91)  Ware  uses  this  aigument,  whidi  is  indeed  inTmcftle. 
fAnnot.  ad  Opusc.  S.  PatricJ  Usher  was  staggered  by  it ;  fiir, 
after  quoting  those  Annals,  fljid.  Ckron.  ad  an*  527 J  he  adds» 
that  their  statement  cannot  **  cum  iUorum  ratiombus  consistere^ 
qui  AUbeum  ante  adventum  Patricii  Christianam  Jidem  HibemU 
annundavisse  statuuntr 

§.  xif.  Of  Declan  we  read,  that  he  was  son  of 
Ercus  prince  of  Nandesi  (Desies  Co.  Waterford.)  and 
bom  in  the  house  of  one  Dobran,  where  his  father 
and  mother,  whose  name  was  Dethidin,  happened  to 
be  on  a  visit.  While  they  were  still  there,  Colman 
a  holy  priest,  who  afterwards  became  a  bishop,  came 
and  preached  to  them  the  Christian  faith  and  fore- 
told the  future  greatness  of  the  child.  They  beliey- 
ing  delivered  the  infant  to  him  to  be  baptized,  which 
he  did  calling  him  Declan.  Dobran,  who  was  a 
relative  of  Ercus,  on  observing  these  circumstances, 
requested  to  be  allowed  to  rear  Declan,  which  his 
parents  agreed  to.  After  seven  years,  during  which 
time  he  was  taken  particular  care  of,  he  was  en- 
trusted for  his  education  to  a  religious  and  well  in- 
formed Christian  named  Dymma,  who  having  not 
long  before  returned  to  Ireland,  of  which  he  was  a 
native,  had  constructed  a  cell  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Declan  had  a  schoolfellow  of  the*  name  of  Carpre  or 
Carbre,  who  afterwards  became  a  holy  bishop* 
Having  spent  a  long  time  under  Dymma,  his  repu- 
tation became  very  great,  and  several  persons  came 
to  put  themselves  under  his  direction,  amons  whom 
are  mentioned  Mochelloc,  Bean,  Colman,  Lachnin 
(or  Lactin),  Mobys,  Finding,  and  Caminen  (or  Cay- 
min,)  who  aft;erward3  erected  cells  in  the  vicinity  of 
where  Declan  then  was,  not  far  from  Lismore.  (9S) 
After  these  transactions  Declan,  taking  some  dis- 
ciples with  him,  set  out  for  Rome,  where  he  arrived 
at  the  time  Ailbe  was  there.  He  wa&  most  graciously 
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received  by  the  Pope,  and  highly  honoured  hy  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Rome.     Having  remained  thqre 
a  considerable  time,  he  was  ordained  hishop  hy  the 
Pope,   ^nd  oa  being  ittvested  with  pow^r  to  preach 
in  his  own  country,  and  receiving  tlie^  apostoUcal  bO'^ 
oediction,  set  out  on   hi&  journey  for  Ireland  ae- 
eompanied  by  several  pious  persons,  among  whom 
was  Lunanus  son  qf  the  king  of  the  Mofucms  /  Qq 
his  way  he  met  in  Italy  St.  Patrick,  who  was  going 
ta  Rome,  and  who  was  afterwards  sent  by  Pope 
Ceiestine  to  Ireland.    Usher  calculates,  (93)  that  this 
meeting  took  place  in  the  year  40@.     Wlien  returned 
to  Ireland,  he  spent  some  time  in  Nandeai,  and  then 
having  an  occasion  to  go  again  ta  Romje  wa&  enter- 
tained on  his  way  through  Great  Britain  by  the  &- 
moiis  St.  David  of  Wales.  (94)     Returning  a  second 
time  to  Ireland,  he  took  up  hi&  residence  at  Ardmore 
on  land  granted  to  him  by  the  lord  of  that  coun- 
try. (95) 

To  clear  up  the  whole  matter,  it  Qiight  be  unnecea- 
sary  to  refer  to  any  other  authority  than  the  very  tract 
called  Deehtn's  Life,  in  which  it  is  exprefSjsly  stated 
that  he  survived  Ailbe,  (96)  who,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  died  A.  527.  This  is  more  than  sufficient  to  . 
show,  that  he  was  not  a  bishop  in  the  year  40S  nor 
at  any  time  before  the  mission  of  St.  Patrick.  Cot 
gan,  in  opposition  indeed  to  what  he  has  elsewhere, 
reckontf^  Declan  among  St.  Patrick's  discinles,  and 
refers  for  a  proof  of  it  to  several  parts  of  his  Life.  (97) 
But  I  think  it  probable  that  Declan  did:  not  Hvje 
early  enough  to  be  a  disciple  of  our  Apostle,  although 
he  might  have  been  born  before  his  death.  Other- 
wise how  can  it  be  accounted  for,  that  his.  name  ia 
not  to  be  met  witk  in  Tirechan's  list,  (9d)  aor,  what  is 
much  more  remarkable,  in  any  of  the  old  Lives  of  St* 
Patrick,  notwithstanding  the  minuteness,  with  which, 
some  of  theiQ  make  mention  not  only  of  such  o€  his: 
disciples  as  founded  churches  or  monasteries,  bub. 
likewise  of  very  many  of  inferior  note  ?  Erom  whafc 
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]«  related  of  D^ld^  it  s^ppeai%(,  that  bia  reputation 
was  very  great  in  his  time.  It  would  have  been 
therefore  very  strange  to  omit  the  i^ame  of  so  eminent 
a  disciple,  had  he  really  belonged  to  their  number. 
Calculating  from  the  times  of  such  of  Declan's  dis- 
ciples, or  friendsi  aawe  have  some  records  of,  we 
may  conclude  ths^t  he  became  distinguished  during 
some  part  of  the  sixth  century.  MeeheUoc  (or  Kei- 
lop)  (99)  wa$j  according  to  aU  prohahility,  the  same  as 
MocbeUoc,  who  is  highly  spoken  of  in  the  Insh 
Calendars  and  Martyrologie^  and  died  very  old  in 
Fiodh  Lethan  a  district  not  &f  from  Lismore^  in 
which  YfM  form^rly^  a  o^ty  called  Catkuir  mac  dm- 
ch(^df^  (1 00)  His  deatl^  is  assigned  to  some  year  be- 
tween A.  639  and  6^6^  and  his  festival  affixed  tp  the 
S6th  of  March,  (i&l)  Aa ta  Colman  we  find  several 
saints  of  that  name  in  the  sixth  and  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  ce9tury,(l0^)s9me  of  whom  were 
of  %\e  ^ame  prayi^oe  (Mi^niider)  as  Deolan ;  Sox  in- 
state, Cvli«aa  «w  of  Li»piiie.  (103)  St.  Lacti&  or 
](^ate;^  waf.  probably  the  abbot  Lactean  contemporary 
m\k  St.  Smaq  ( 104)  i^^  the  sixth  oentupy.  A  St.  Cay- 
i9Waf  I]taF-i9iiP  ( 105)  i».  Qientioned  aa  having  flourish- 
ed in  the  early  part  of  it.  TheQ  ^e  have  as  contempo- 
rary mth  Decwii  St.  Dlavid  of  Wales,  who  lived  until 
a  bte  peri^od  of  said  e^i^ry^  (106) 

(02)  Usher,  J^r.p.  788  segg*    dOgfOk  ?>.  Th.]^  251. 

(98)  p.  790.  Usher  is  Mpfwed  by  Solidly  Hufoty  qfWittetford, 
p,5. 

(Qif),  H[ai)m^,  Chronid^  p.  @^  N^  Edit*  U«hec  oioits  this  dr- 
ciumt^ncey  as  it  (}id  not  squsne  Tfith  his  syaleixk 

(90)  I^Yf^^s^'oive^if  S.  Jkcbwfi.  S^Co]gmAA.88.p.eOS. 
and  Ware,  Annai.  wi  Qpu^c  S,  P*  p.  106.  Ledwicb  in  his  usual 
maccurale  ia9imQr  s^ys  j9.  S61,  tliat  the  annab.of  Ulster  and  Innis- 
filU^  aa  dted  by  A^are,  {4<V^  d>e  4e^  <>f  Declao  later  than  that 
of  ASbt.    tim  in  thoep  Aniials  th&  nama  of  Dedan  is  not  men- 
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tioned,  nor  does  Ware  cite  them  to  that  purpose,  as  he  refers  only 
to  Dedan's  Life. 

(97)  LifeofDedan,  capp.  30,  31,  32,  33—49.  Tr.  Th.p.  269. 

(98)  Ap.  Usher,  jp.  951. 

(99)  Mof  which  signifies  my,  is  fi-equently  found  prefixed,  as  an 
indication  of  affection,  to  the  name  of  Irish  saints ;  as  ex.  c 
Moedoc,  the  celebrated  prelate  of  Ferns,  my  Edoc  or  Edati^  M o- 
choemoc,  my  CkoemoCj  &c^ 

(100)  Archdall  (Monasticon  Hib.  ad  locum)  could  not  guess  at 
the  precise  situation  of  that  town.  Q.  Might  not  Afoco//op,  the  name 
of  a  parish  not  far  fix>m  Lismore  (See  Smith's  Waierford^  p.  21,) 
be  a  corruption  of  Mochelloc  ? 

(101)  AA.  SS.  ad  26  Mart.  Colgan  has  at  7  Mart,  another  Mo- 
chelloc, whom  he  places  in  the  b^inning  of  the  5th  centuiy  as 
having  been  a  disciple  of  Dedan.  But  he  alleges  no  other  autho- 
rity fiHT  his  so  early  existence  than  the  stuff  contained  in  Dedan's 
Life. 

(102)  Usher,  p.  960.  Colgan,  A  A.  SS.p.  4>27. 

(103)  See  below  Chap.  XII.  §.  8.        (104*)  AA.  SS.  p.  525. 

(105)  lb.  p.  393  and  397.  There  are  two  islands  of  this  name, 
one,  now  called  Molana  in  the  river  Blackwater  below  Lismore, 
and  the  other  near  Wexford.  It  is  not  dear  in  which  of  these 
islands  Cayman  resided.  Colgan  thinks  it  was  the  latter,  and  is 
followed  by  ArchdaU  at  Darints. 

(106)  Usher  fix)m  certain  dironological  supputations  would  &in 
place  St.  David's  death  in  the  year  544.  See  Pr.  p.  526,  and 
Ind.  Chron.  ad  A.  544.  The  &ct,  however,  as  shaU  be  proved 
hereaflier,  is  that  he  lived  many  years  later,  and  it  is  doubtfiil, 
whether  he  was  even  a  bishop  in  that  year. 

S .  XIII. We  come  now  to  Ibar,  whose  history  is  much 
less  involved  and  obscure  (107)  than  that  of  Declan. 
There  is  no  mention  of  his  journeying  to  Rome  or 
any  other  place  out  of  Ireland.  He  is  stated  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Ulster,  (108)  a  bishop  before  the  ar- 
rival  of  St.  Patrick,  (109)  and  to  have  resided  chiefly 
in  his  monastery  in  Beg-erin.  (1 10)  The  history  of 
Ibar  is  easily  cleared  up.  In  some  of  the  Lives  of 
St.  Patrick  he  is,  as  has  been  seen  above,  expressly 
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named  together  with  Ailbe  as  a  disciple  of  his.  He  is 
also  mentioned  as  such  in  Tirechan's  list  (111).  Col- 
gan,  contradicting  himself,  reckons  him  accordingly 
among  the  disciples  of  our  great  Apostle ;  (112)  and 
that  he  was  one  of  them  cannot  be  doubted.  He 
died  in  the  year  500,  (113) 

(107)  Usher  quotes  (p.  1061)  a  Life  of  Ibar,  wbioh  seems  to  have 
been  veiy  short,  as  the  account  given  of  him  is  chiefly  taken  fix)m 
incidental  scnqps  of  other  documents. 

(108)  Usher/).  784.  and  1061.        (109)  Id.  p.  781. 

(110)  Id.  p.  794k  Beg-erin,  that  is,  liuk  Irdandy  {Parva  Hiber- 
niOf  a.)  is  a  small  island  near  the  harbour  of  Wexford.  It  is  now 
called  Begery^  which  name  is  but  a  corruption  of  the  old  one 
Begerin,  and  not,  as  Seward  says,  f  Topogr.  Hibem.)  signifying 
the  little  land  in  the  Uioter. 

(111)  Usher  p.  950.        (112)  Tr.  Th.p.2e5. 

(lis)  Annal.  Ubon. and InnisfaL Ware  AntwUU.  ad  Op. Sfcp. 
106.  Usher  Ind.  Chron. 

§.xiy.  Whatever  claims  any  one  of  the  saints  we  have 
now  treated  of  might  have  had  to  a  priority  of  time, 
compared  with  St.  Patrick,  Kieran  of  Saigir  cer- 
tainly had  none  at  all ;  and  it  is  surprising  that  men 
of  learning,  particularly  such  a  man  as  Usher,  could 
have  received  the  incoherent  and  ridiculous  accounts 
given  of  the  times,  at  which  he  lived.  Two  Lives 
of  his,  which,  I  am  compelled  to  say,  abound  in 
fables,  have  been  published  by  Col^an,  (114)  from 
which  alone  it  is  evident,  that  he  lived  at  a  much 
later  period  than  what  has  been  usually  assigned. 
After  honouring  him  with  the  title  of  the  JirsUbom 
of  the  saints  of  Ireland^  they  proceed  to  inform  us 
that  his  father  was  Lugneus  a  noble  Ossorian,  and 
his  mother  Liadain  of  Corcalaighde  (Carberry)  in 
South  Munster.  St.  Kieran  was  bom  in  Cape  Clear 
island.  (1 15)  Having  spent  thirty  years  in  Ireland  still 
unbaptized,  he  heard  of  the  Christian  religion  as 
flourishing  at  Rome,  and  went  thither  for  the  pur- 
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p6m  of  beiHg  instructed,  l^heire  he  was  baptized  Ahd 
remaiiied  twetity  yefeW(ll6)  studying  Ih^  scripturts 
md  emdfiBj  ^fter  Which  he  Was  ordained  bishbp  Ahd 
berit  tb  breach  ill  his  oWn  coutitry.  On  his  Way  to 
Ireland  tie  met  Si.  Patrick  in  Italy,  who  Wa§  not  a^ 
yet  a  bishop,  and  who  told  KieTitti  that  he  Wbtilct  fbl- 
low  him  to  Ireland  in  thirty  years  from  the  date  of 
their  meeting.  Thife  miist  hiVe  hatopfetifid  in  the 
year^bli,  and  afcdttrdingly  Kierdn,  being  thefa  50 
years  of  age,  was  borii  A.  S52.  When  arrived  itt 
Ireland  he  was  miraculously  directed,  as  St.  Patrick 
h^  told  hiih  iie  Would,  ib  the  place  sinbb  dallbd 
S^i^r,  (1 17)  whetfe  hd  ereeted  a  hiotiastety.  IlaMtig 
b^daitled  ail  inHuitierdble  thultiitide  of  bishops,  priests, 
&c.  ha  died  at  thfe  age  of  about  300  yekrs ! ! ! 

Other  accounts  state,  that  Kierafa's  meeting  With 
St.  Patrick  soiilfewherd  oiit  of  Ireland  occiirred 
several  years  dfter  the  lattei*  had  commenced  his 
apostolical  labours  in  this  country.  Jdtielin  (1 1 8)  places 
it  at  a  time  when  St.  Patrick  was  returning  from 
Britain,  whither  he  had  gone  some  time  hfefore  to 
procure  a  silpply  of  additional  helper^  for  his  mission, 
and  tells  us  that  Kieran  Was  then  one  of  six  Irish 
clergymen,  who  were  proceeding  to  foreign  countries 
for  religious  improveme.nt,  arid  all  of  whbm  after- 
waitls  became  bishops  ih  their  tiivH  cOUntn/.  In  Col- 
gin's  Tripartite  history  of  St.  ]?atrick(i  1 9)  the  precise 
place  of  meeting  is  not  given ;  but,  what  is  more  to 
the  purpose^  it  is  represented  as  having  occurred  at 
least  twelve  yeal^  after  St.  Patrick  had  begun  his 
mission  in  Irelafid,  and  Kieran  is  stated  to  have  then 
received  directions  frotll  the  saint  concertiing  the 
district,  in  Which  he  should  erect  bis  monastery. 
Accordingly  Colgan,  notwithstanding  his  credulity 
elsewhere,  reckons  him  among  the  disciples  of  St. 
Patrick.  (120) 

It  will  hoWever  appear,  that  he  is  not  to  be 
ranked  amorig  those  disciples.  Ilis  name  does  not 
occat  in  Tirechan's  list  tier  in  any  of  St.  Patrick's 
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lives  except  the  two,  which  haf  e  bi^eti  jttM;  quotl^  ^ 
and  even  its  appearing  in  them  was  efideiitly  owing 
to  the  stories  concerning  him  having  got  into  circu- 
lation, which  stories  tl^  aathofS  of  tnose  two  Livei 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  with  the  true  history  oF  St. 
Patrick.  (iSl)  Had  he  been  a  disciple  of  our  AposUe, 
bow  conld  he  luive  become  n  scholar  of  Sti  Rnuian 
of  Clonard  in  the  sixth  Century  P  For  Such  he  fs 
stated  to  have  been  not  only  in  the  Life  of  Finnian, 
(IBS)  and  in  that  of  his  illustrious  namesake  Kieran  of 
Qonmacnois)  ( 1 93)  but  likewise  in  the  tract,  ( 1 24)which 
is  called  his  first  Life,  ftnd  which  entetB  info  more 
particttlarB  than  the  other.  At  what  time  Finniah's 
school  first  became  distinguished,  is  not  accurately 
known,  but  we  shall  see  hereafter  that  it  could  not  be 
much  earlier  than  the  year  5d4.  He  died  A.  3i9. 
(125)  Inbothof  Kieran'sLivesd^G)  his  namesake  of 
Clonmacnois,  who  died,  rather  young,  in  the  year 
549,(127)  and  the  two  BrendatiS,  one  or  Clonfert,  who 
died  A.  577  (1^)  and  the  other  of  BirT^  wh()6e  dOdth 
happtoed  but  a  few  years  before,  are  spoken  of  as 
having  had  transactions  with  him.  We  may  then 
safely  conclude,  that  h6  belongedtp  the  sixth  century, 
became  distinguished  towards  the  middle  of  it,  and 
died  during  its  latter  halfi  As  this  wad  known  to 
be  the  case,  his  blundering  biographers  strove  to  re-* 
eoncile  their  nonsense  concerning  the  intiquity  and 
privileges  of  the  monastery  of  iSaigir  with  the  true 
date  of  his  life  by  making  him  die  at  the  age  of  abOrit 
3O0  years^  althoi^h,  had  they  calculated  better,  ibbxxt 
290  might  have  been  suf&oient. 

(lU)  AA.SS*  ad  5  Mart.  The  B^socUdts  reject  them  as  is- 
wnroct  a&d  fiibuloui.  Usher  had  the  first  of  these  Liret  b  M8. 
aa  appears  from  his  fuotationsy  p.  784.  ie^q. 

(115)  The  fiiBt  Life  has ;  ''Gonoeptus  est  electus  Dei  Kieranus 
natusqiie  et  nutritus  est  in  r^gioae  Corcaldighdi,  videlicet  in  Clera 
iiaula."  The  seoond  life  agiees  with  the  first  as  to  his  father  and 
notfais^  but  has  not  the  plaoe  of  Us  birth«    Ware  was  mistahen 
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in  niakmg  hun  a  nathre  of  Ossoiy  (Bishops — Ossory)  although 
his  fiither  was  from  that  countiy.  The  memory  of  Ejeran  is  kept 
ijqp  in  that  island,  some  places  and  remains  being  honoured  with 
his  name.    See  Smith,  History  of  Cork^  Vol.  1.  p.  287. 

(1 16)  Another  account  has  fifteen  years.    Usher,  p.  788. 

(117)  Seir-keran  in  the  King's  county. 

(118)  Vita  S.  Patric.  tap.  93.  Usher  quotes  p.  790.  a  part 
of  Jocelin's  text,  but  omits  what  did  not  agree  with  his  system ; 
&r,  while  he  gives  some  of  Jocelin's  words  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  the  reader  think,  that  Jocelin  alluded  to.  the  pretended 
meeting  in  the  year  402,  the  whole  context  shows  that  the  meet^ 
ing  qpoken  of  took  place,  according  to  Jocelin,  many  years  later ; 
and  that  it  hi^ppened  not  in  Italy  nor  on  St.  Patridc's  coming  from 
Rome;  and  that,  in  direct  opposition  to  Usher's  calculation, 
Kieran,  so  fiir  from  being  a  bishop  at  Rome  in  the  year  402,  was 
not  one  until  a  considerable  time  after  St.  Patrick's  mission  to 
Ireland,  when  Kieran  having  returned  from  abroad  was  conse- 
crated. 

(119)  X.  2.  c.  9.        (120)  Tr.  Th.  p.  266. 

(121)  This  wiU  be  seen  particularly  from  the  jumbled,  aukward, 
and  hesitating  manner,  in  which  Kieran  is  spoken  of  in  the  Tri« 
partite,  loc.  cit* 

(122)  Vita  S.  Finniani  cap.  19.  A  A.  SS.  ad  23.  Febr.  Seve- 
ral of  his  fellow  students  are  mentioned  there,  such  as  Kieran  of 
Clonmacnois,  Columb-kill,  the  two  Brendans,  Cannech,  or  Kenny, 
&c  all  of  whom  flourished  In  the  sixth  century.  Colgan  refers  to 
another  life  of  Finnian,  in  which  these  same  eminent  perMins  are 
named  as  his  contemporaries  at  that  great  school.  See  also 
Usher,  p.  909. 

(123)  AA.  SS.  p.  471.  There  likewise  the  two  Kierans,  Co- 
lumbkill,  and  the  two  Brendans  are  spoken  of  as  fellow-students. 

(124)  Cap.  33.  AA.  SS.  p.  463.  The  author  of  that  Life 
wdl  knowing,  that  Finnian's  school  was  heki  in  the  sixth  century, 
and  acknowledging  that  Kieran  was  umversally  considered  as  a 
pupil  of  Finnian,  cunningly  endeavoured  to  reconcile  this  circum- 
stance with  his  fermer  positions  by  telling  us,  that  Kieran  was 
then  very  old,  but  that  he  was  so  humble  as  not  to  be  ashamed 
to  attend  Finnian's  lectures.  <<  Iste  S.  Kieranus  valde  erat  humilis 
in  oomibusy  qui  multum  diligebat  divinam  saqyturam  audire  et 
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discane  usque  ad  decrepkam  aetatem.  Fertur  enim  de  eo,  quod 
ip§e  ciim  caeteris  Sanctis  Hibemiae  illius  temporis  ad  vinim  sanctum 
RnniaBum  abbatem  sapientisaimumnionasteru  Cluain  Enurd  exivit 
m  sua  unecMcy  et  in  divinis  scriptuns  in  sancta  schola  ejus 
iegebat*  Inde  vero  beatisairaus  Kieranus  alumnus  S.  FinniaBi, 
ticut  alii  sancti  Hibenuse,  dicihirJ*  A  strange  thing  indeed  that, 
after  20  yean  of  study  at  Rome,  and  having  been  a  bishop  A. 
402,  he  should  be  found  studying  under  Finnian  about  the  year 
540.  Nor  can  these  studies  of  his  be  reconciled  with  his  having 
been  a  disdple  a£  St.  Patridc  or  a  bishop  during  his  time.  In 
the  Lives  of  Finnimi  and  Kieran  of  Clonmacnois  above  quoted 
dieveis  not  the  least  hint  of  his  great  age,  when  attending  at  the 
•chool  of  Clonard ;  and  he  is  simply  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
ordinaiy  pupils.  Ware  in  his  Annotat.  ad  op.  S.  P.  p.  106. 
refers  to  the  Life  of  Finnian  as  if  showing,  that  Kieran  was.  veiy 
old  when  he  attended  at  his  schooL  But  he  confounded  what  is 
said  of  him  in  his  own  Life  with  what  is  stated  in  that  of  Finnian. 
j^id  yet  in  another  place  {Autiquitiesj  c.  29.)  he  throws  out  a 
conjecture  as  if  Kieran  mi|^t  have  been  alive  in  the  time  of  Pope 
Gregory  the  great. 

^125)  Usher,  Ind.  Chroru  The  4  Masters  quoted  by  Colgan 
AA.  SS.  p.  406.  have  A.  548  (549).  I  should  think  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen  referred  to  by  Usher  the  better 
one. 

(126)  Ist  Life,  cap.  S3.    2d  Life,  cap.  11. 

(127)  Usher,  Ind.  Ckrm.        (128)  lb. 

§•  XV.  From  what  has  been  hitherto  observed  it  ap- 
pears, that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  opinion  that 
a  hierarchy  existed  in  Ireland  before  the  arrival  of 
Palladius.  (129)  The  Christians  of  those  times,  and 
who  from  various  concurring  circumstances  seem  to 
have  been  chiefly  in  the  South-eastern  parts  of  the 
island,  were  undoubtedly  assisted  by  priests  either 
natives  or  foreigners,  or  probably  both,  who  however 
had  been  ordained  in  other  countries.  Their  situa- 
tion  in  this  respect  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Catholics 
of  North  America,  who  had  no  resident  bishop 
among  them  until  within  these  few  years,  and  to 
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that  of  the  Catholics  of  even  some  parts  of  Europe 
at  this  day,   who  are  destitute  of  bishops.     Yet,  as 
is  the    case  in  the  countries  now  alluded  to  and 
was  until  lately  in  North  America,  they  were  not 
totally  bereft  of  spiritual  attendance^  being,  at  least 
bccasionally,  visited  by  priests  and  religious  teach- 
ers. (130)  Their  situation  began  to  be  better  known  at 
Rome  after  the  mission  of  St.  German  of  Auxerre  and 
Lupus  of  Troyes  in  the  year  429  (131)  to  Britain  for 
the  purpose  of  extirpating  the  Pelagian  heresy  out 
of  that  country.     During  that  mission   they  could 
easily  obtain  information  concerning  the  {Hrogress  of 
Christianity  in  Ireland,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  they  were  encouraged  and  assisted  in  their  in- 
quiries by  St.  Patrick,  who,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
accompanied  them   in  their  spiritual  expedition,  and 
had  been  long  intimate  with  St.  German,   whom 
Pope   Celestine  had  deputed  his  legate  on  this  oc* 
casion.     It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that,  in  giving  an 
account  to  the  Pope  of  the  result  of  his  labours,  St. 
German  did  not  omit  to  communicate  some  parti- 
culars relative  to  the  state  of  the  Irish  Christians. 
Nor  is  it  imprBbafale,  that  some  of  those  converts, 
who,   as  has  been  already  ohsenmi,  used  to  repair 
to  the  Continent  for  instruction,  might  hav^  pene- 
trated about  that  period  as  far  as  Rome,  and  there 
given  some   useful  information  with  regard   to  the 
same  subject.     In  consequence  of  such  information, 
whatsoever  quarter  it  proceeded  from,    and  consi- 
dering  the  increasing  number  of  Christians  in  Ire- 
land, the  Pope  deemed  it  adviseable  to  appoint  a 
bishop,  to  preside  over  them  (l  32)  and  to  superkitMd 
the  ecclesiastical  afiairs  of  the  country. 


(129)  Usher,  although  not  very  positiye  on  tbie  sidbjeet, 
strongly  inclined  towards  that  opinion  in  consequence  of  what  faal 
been  said  in  the  l^nds  concerning  Ailbe,  Dedan,  Sec*  (See  PrwL, 
p.  800.)  On  the  same  principle  Colgan  (Tr.  TLp.  250  seqq.J 
maintains,  that  there  w^e  some  bishops  in  Ireland  befinfe  Milk 
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dim.  Not  to  quote  O'Conor  aad  odien,  who  Mow  in  the  same 
tracks  Dr.  Ledwidi,  having  rejected  (p,  361.)  the  traditions 
idative  to  Aflbe,  &c.  and  thear  episcopacy,  stoutly  asserts  (p.  S88) 
ttet  then  was  abuiiidance  of  bishops  in  this  countiy,  but  that  they 
wodd  not  submit  to  Paliadius  or  the  Pope.  He  does  not  mdeed 
tett  UB  w4io  they  were,  and  it  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  find  then 
out.  TThe  Doctor  in  his  fuiy  against  Popery  did  not  like  the  ac* 
caoukits  given  of  Ailbe,  &c*  not  because  they  contain  anachronisms, 
(fix*  such  triflea  be  could  easily  awaUow)  but  because  it  was  saidi 
that  those  holy  men  had  <^  travelled  to  Rome  and  there  received 
ordination.  This  is  incredible."  Then  this  great  antiqufuy  and 
logician,  findffig  hixAself  puzzled  by  the  missicm  of  Paliadius  like- 
wise from  Rome,  unblushingly  teUs  us,  that  the  Irish  had  many 
iMshopa  among  them  before  Inm,  and  even  attributes  to  them 
{f.  SS9)  the  df^Nurture  of  Paliadius  from  Ireland.  Stnu^e  that 
Usher*  Colgan,  Ware,  Hairis,  te.  had  never  heard  of  those  Anti- 
RooBM  prelates,  who  routed  Paliadius  out  of  this  country.  Men^ 
tiU  est  iniqtUtOi  situ 

(ISO)  Upon  this  circumflitance  some  antt««piscopal]ans  have  en- 
deavoured to  build  a  system  concerning  the  ancient  church  govern- 
ment of  the  Soots,  as  if  there  existed  among  them,  before  tlie 
oirival  of  Paliadius,  an  entire  national  church  under  a  merely 
preabyterian  form.  To  reconcile  the  iable  of  a  great  Scottish 
church  in  Britain,  from  at  least  the  time  of  Pope  Victor,  with  the 
want  of  bishops  old  John  Fordun  had  said  (Scotickr,  L  S.  c.  S*) 
that  the  Soots  of  those  days  were  governed  only  by  priests  and 
monks,  **  according  to  the  mode  of  the  primitive  church.**  The 
Scotch  presbyterians  seised  upon  this  idea  as  justificatory  of  their 
ecdestastical  discipiine.  The  vay  learned  French  Calvinist  Blon- 
del  came  forward  (Apolog*  fro  Hiertmymo)  as  an  auxiliary  on 
this  question,  in  the  supposition,  which  it  is  strange  so  erudite  a 
■MO  could  admit,  of  the  existence  of  sudi  a  great  church  in  Scot- 
land at  that  eaily  period.  The  deductions  drawn  by  him  and 
^dicrs  gave  occasion  to  Dr.  Lloyd,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  those  Scottish  stories,  and  to  denumstrate,  as  he 
has  done  in  his  Treatise  on  Church  government,  that  there  net'ther 
was  nor  could  be  any  such  thing  as  a  considerable  diuixdi  of  Bri- 
tiah  Scots  in  those  times.  As  several  drcumstancea  relative  to 
Aft  civil  faistoiy  of  the  Scots  and  their  pretended  antiquity  in 
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Britain  were  dttcuaaed  in  thb  work.  Sir  G.  Madcenxie  endeayoured 
to  answer  it,  but  was  most  ably  refuted  by  Dr.  Stillingfleet  in  the 
IVefiice  to  the  AnHqukies  of  the  British  churches.  The  Culdees, 
an  order  of  men,  of  whom  we  shall  treat  elsewhere,  have  been 
introduced  into  this  controversy,  concerning  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  assertions  of  Toland  (Naxarenus  Part  IL  sect.  S)  and 
others,  it  is  needless  to  add  any  thing  further,  it  being  at  present 
universally  admitted,  that  the  whde  fiibric  was  founded  on  fiction ; 
and  it  matters  little  what  such  a  fabulous  writer  as  Focdun 
might  have  thought  as  to  the  primitive  nature  of  eodesiastica] 
governmoit. 

(131)  See  Usher,  Pr.p.  325  segq.  and  Ind.  Chrwu 

(132)  The  words  of  FkxMper,  CAroii.  Basso  et  Antioeho  Coss. 
(A.  D.  431)  are  dedsive  on  this  point.  '<  Ad  Scotos  in  CSiristum 
credentes  c^'dinatus  a  Papa  Celestino  Palladius  primus  Episcopus 
mittitur.''  This  is  the  reading  of  Labbe's  edition,  which  is  con- 
sidered as  very  accurate^  Nova  BibUath.  MSS.  Kbrorumy  Tom,  1. 
The  edition  of  Canisius  and  another  from  an  Augsbuig  MS*  both 
extant  in  the  SMioth.  Patrum^  Lugdun*  Tom.  8.  agree  in  sub* 
stance  with  it  The  former  has  **  Ad  Scotos  in  Christum  credentes 
ordinatur  a  Papa  Celestino  Pblladius  et  primus  episcopus  mittitur.*' 
The  latter,  **  Ad  Scotos  in  Christum  credentes  ordinatus  a  Papa 
Celestino  PalladiuB  primus  episcopus  missus  est.**  Bede  reads  it 
also  in  a  similar  mdhner,  as  appears  firom  his  Chronicle  and  Hist. 
Ecd.  Angi.  L.  I.  c.  13,  in  both  of  which  he  has  the  important 
words  Credentes  and  Primus.  Smith  observes  in  a  note  to  c.  13. 
now  quoted,  that  the  most  ancient  MSS.  have  these  words.  He 
says  *^  CredentS'^Priwus.  Veiba  haec  sunt  antiquissimorum  Be- 
dee  MSS.  nee  ullam  mutationis  admittunt  suspidonem."  The 
same  reading  is  found  in  a  hei^  of  ChraniderB  mentioned  by 
Usher,  (p.  799.)  who  however  was  inclined  to  prefer  the  reading 
of  a  certain  copy  of  Pkosper,  in  which  the  word  primus  hiqipened 
to  be  omitted.  But  he  was  too  good  a  critic  to  rely  on  that  single 
authority,  and  accordin^y  endeavoured  to  make  it  i^ipear  that, 
admitting  the  genuineness  of  that  word,  it  might  be  understood  of 
Palladius  having  been  the  first  sent  of  the  two  bishops  appointed 
by  Cdestine  for  Ireland,  whereas  St  Patridc  was  the  second ;  or 
that  primus  may  be  explained  primarius  or  chief  bishop.  These 
are  fytotd  explanations,  and  never  would  have  occurred  to  Usher, 
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had  he  not  wished  to  support  the  credit  of  the  stories  concerning 
Ailbe,  Dedan,  Arc.;  nor  do  they  agree  with  what  Prosper  has 
elsewhere ;  for,  speaking  (De  Gratia  Christi  contra  Cassianunh 
eof.  41.^  of  the  spiritual  benefit  conferred  upon  the  island  by 
Cdestine,  he  says  simply,  that  he  ordained  a  bishop  for  the  inha- 
bitants,  Ordinato  ScoHs  episcopOy  whence  it  is  dear  that  according 
to  him  they  had  no  other  bishop  at  that  time ;  and  TiUemont 
(Not.  I.  at  Si,  Patrice  J  was  right  in  observing,  that  Usher's  con- 
jectures relative  to  primus  were  &r  from  being  solid.  Some  diffi- 
culties have  been  started  also  with  regard  to  the  word  Credentes^ 
diieflyfiwuided  on  a  passage  of  Nennius,  (Hist,  Brit,  cap,  53) 
^  Missus  est  Palladius  episoopus  primitus  a  Celestino  Papa  Ro- 
mano ad  Sootos  in  Christum  conrmiendos!*  Hence  it  might  be 
ii^rred,  that  PaUadius's  mission  was  to  a  land  of  mere  heathens, 
among  whom  Christianity  was  until  then  scarcely  heard  of.  With- 
out entering  into  further  disquisitions,  it  is  suffident  to  state,  that 
the  authority  of  Namius,  a  oomparativdy  late  writer,  does  not 
deserve  to  be  placed  in  competition  with  that  of  Phisper,  who 
fived  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating  and  had  the  best 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  true  state  of  Christianity  in  Irdand. 
Nennius,  or  whoever  he  borrowed  that  passage  from,  seems  to  have 
had  the  true  text  of  Phwper  before  his  eyes ;  but  thinking  it  odd 
diat  Palladius  should  have  been  sent  to  a  people,  who  were  already 
believers,  he  changed  credentes  into  convertendoSf  not  reflecting 
that  IVosper's  object  was  not  to  exhibit  Palladius  as  the  first 
preacher  of  the  Christian  faith  in  Ireland,  but  as  the  first  bishop 
qspointed  for  the  faithful  there,  and  that  it  has  frequently  occurred, 
as  the  BoUandists  justly  observe  (Comment,  Praev,  ad  S,  Pair,) 
that  bishops  have  not  been  appointed  for  countries  until  a  certain 
number  of  Christians  were  already  living  in  them.  He  retained 
fiom  Ph)q)er's  text  the  words  in  Christum^  which  agree  very  well 
with  credenteSy  but  not  so  with  convertendos, 

S .  XTi.  The  person  chosen  for  this  purpose  was  Palla- 
dius, a  deacon  of  the  Roman  church  or,  as  some  writers 
have  called  him,  archdeacon,  (133;  who  had  already 
distinguished  himself  by  his  exertions  for  the  object 
of  delivering  Britain  from  the  infection  of  the  Pela- 
gian heresy.  (134)  From  this  and  some  other  circum* 
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stances  it  appears  very  probable,  that  he  was  a  na- 
tive of  that  country^  ( 1 S5)  as  he  is  expressly  called  in 
an  old  document  quoted  by  Usher.  ( 1 36)  Being  con- 
secrated bishop  he  set  out  for  Ireland  accompanied 
by  some  missionaries,  four  of  whom,  Sylvester,  Sobv 
nius,  Augustin,  and  Benedict,  are  mentioned  by 
name  in  some  of  St.  Patrick's  Lives.  (137)  Where  he 
landed  is  not  particularly  recorded  ;  but  k  h  very  pro- 
bable it  was  not  far  from  where  Wexford  now  stands ; 
for  we  find  him  soon  afler  in  the  territory  called 
Hy-garchon,  (138)  of  which  Nathi  son  of  Garchon 
( 1 39)  was  then  sovereign.  It  seems  his  arrivd  in  that 
country  was  rather  early  in  the  year  431,  the  year  of 
his  departure  from  Rome,  (140)  whereas  some  time 
must  be  allowed  for  the  first  operations  of  his  mission, 
which  appear  to  have  been  successful.  The  most 
authentic  accounts  of  it  agree  in  stating  that,  be- 
sides having  baptized  some  persons,  he  erected  three 
churches,  one  called  Cell-fine,  in  which  he  deposited 
the  sacred  books,  and  some  reliques  of  St*  Peter  and 
Paul  and  of  other  saints,  which  he  had  brought  from 
Rome,  besides  his  writing  tablets,  all  of  which  were 
preserved  there  with  veneration  for  a  long  time 
after ;  another  called  Teach-na-Roman,  that  is,  the 
house  of  the  Romans ;  and  a  third  under  the  name  of 
Domnach-arda.  ( 141 )  These  churches  are  generally 
supposed  to  have  stood  in  the  territory  now  called 
the  county  of  Wicklow,  (142)  and  Domnach-arda  is 
stated  to  have  given  its  name  to  Donard  ( 143)  a  vil- 
lage in  the  interior  of  that  county. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  progress  of  the  mis- 
sion and  of  its  advancement  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  country  reached  Rome  and  other  parts  of  the 
continent,  fame,  as  usual,  added  to  tne  pleasing 
information,  and  excited  a  confident  assurance  of  its 

feneral  success  throughout  the  whole  island.  Hence 
^rosper  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  through  the 
exertion  of  Pope  Celestine  Ireland  was  become  a 
Christian  country.  ( 144) 
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Prosper  was  not  acquainted,  when  lie  announced 
such  joyful  tidings,  (145)  with  the  change  which  in  the 
mean  time  had  occurred  with  regard  to  Palladius. 
The  success  of  his  exertions   alarmed  the  sticklers 
for  polytheism,  and  he  was  denounced  to  Nathi  as  a 
dangerous  person.     That  prince  entered  warmly  into 
the  views  of  the  opponents  of  Palladius,   who  ac- 
cordingly  feeling  himself  unable  to  resist  their  vio- 
lence, and  being  ordered  to  quit  the  country,  found 
it  necessary  to  withdraw,  leaving  however  some  of 
his  companions,  (146)  who  as  being  less  known  were 
not  so  much  objects  of  persecution,  to  take  care  of  his 
converts  (147)  and  watch  the  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunities for  propagating  the  Gospel.     He  sailed  from 
Ireland  towards  me  latter  end  of  the  same  year 
A.  D.   431,  (148)  and,   after  being  tossed  about  by 
storms,  arriving  in   Britain,  with  tJie  intention  of 
dience  proceeding  to  Eome,  died  not  long  after  at, 
as  is  commonly  said,  Fordun  in  the  district  of  Meams 
in  Scotland.  ( 1 49) 

Whoever  considers  the  foregoing  circumstantial 
account  of  Palladius'  mission  given  by  ancient  writers 
at  a  time,  when  no  rivalry  existed  between  the 
Irish  and  Britidi  Scots,  must  wonder  that  per- 
sons could  have  been  found  either  so  ignorant,  or  so 
infected  with  national  vanity,  as  to  mamtain,  that  he 
was  sent  by  Celestine  not  to  Ireland  but  to  Scotland^ 
(150)  and  that  the  object  of  his  mission  was  not  to 
preside  over  a  bow  church  and  to  propagate  the 
Gospel,  but  to  eradicate  the  Pelagian  heresy.  (1^1.) 

(ISS)  See  Usher,  p.  802.  Alenutfid  in  his  siqperficial  book,  Hut" 
imrt  Monoi^ique  dlritmde,  voakes  flntrod,  p.  2.)  Palladius  a 
Caaon  R^gidar.  But  there  was  no  such  Order  then  at  Rome. 
(See  below  Chap.IV.  $.  15.) 

(1S4)  In  PE0^per*8  Ckron.  Co$s.  Ftorent.  et  Dion^s.  (A.  D.  429) 
ed.  LM.  we  feiid,  *^  Aotione  PaUadii  diaooni  Papa  Celestinus 
Germanum  AntissMcveDseni  cpisoopum  vioe  sua  mittit,  et  detur. 
botis  hnretkxs  Batannos  fid  CadioliQUi  fidem  dirigit." 
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(135)  Sec  Lloyd  On  Churchy  Sfc  Chap.  2.  §  4i. 
(1S6)  P.  10*8. 

(137)  Second  Life  in  Tr.  Tk.  p.lS.  Jocdm,  c^.25»&c. 
See  also  Usher,  p.  812.  segg. 

(138)  Ccrfigan  in  a  note  Tr.  Th.  p.  9.  asys  (and  is  Mowed  by 
OTTaherty  and  others)  that  Hy«Gaichon  is  a  maritime  tract  of 
the  county  of  Widdow;  but  the  passage  of  Hech's  Schdiast,  to 
which  that  note  refers,  runs  thus :  "  Rdladius— appulit  in  r^one 
de  Hy-Gardion  in  extremis  Lageniae  finibus.**  And  Marian  Gor- 
man, quoted  by  Colgan  {ib.  p.  374),  speaking  in  his  Calendar  of 
a  St  Emineus  has,  **  Emineus,  id  est,  Memocus  de  Rath^oi  in 
Hy-Grarchon,  id  est,  in  Fotharta  Lagenise."  By  Fothartay  or,  as 
pronounced  in  Irish,  FokartHy  most  probably  he  meant  a  tract  of 
country,  of  which  the  barony  of  Forth  in  Co.  Weafeid  formed  s 
part  The  andoit  Fotharta,  or  rather  the  seven  districts  of 
that  name  so  called,  as  Keating  and  after  him  Colgan  (AA.  SS, 
p.  143)  inform  us,  from  Eochaid  Eonn  Fothairt  a  prince  of  the 
second  or  third  century,  comprized  a  veiy  great  part  of  Leinster. 
The  town  of  Wexford,  or  the  site  on  which  it  has  been  built,  waa 
in  Fotharta..  (See  Archdall  at  Fionmagh.)  But,  as  Rathnoi> 
mentioned  by  Marian  GcNmum,  seems  to  be  the  same  as  Rathnew 
a  place  within  a  few  miles  of  Widiow,  on  comparing  this  circum- 
stance with  Fotharta  and  Hy-Garchon  being  as  if  identified,  and 
with  the  statement  of  Eech's  Schdiast  that  Palladius  landed  in 
Hy-Garchon  at  the  extremity  of  Leinster,  it  appears  probable 
that  Hy-Garchon  comprized  a  great  part  of  the  present  oountiea 
of  Wicklow  and  Wexibrd,  and  that  the  landing  place  of  Palladius 
was  in  some  part  of  the  latter  county  rather  than  of  the  former* 
Add  to  this  that  Nathi  seems  to  have  been  a  powerful  prince  and 
of  sufficient  weight  to  force  Palladius  to  quit  Ireland,  and  conse- 
quently sovereign  of  a  more  extensive  country  than  a  maritime' 
district  of  the  ooimty  of  Wicklow.  It  may  seem  odd,  that  neither 
Hy-Garchon  nor  even  Fotharta  are  mentioned  by  Hanis,  AtiHq* 
or  Beauford,  Ancient  Topography  of  Irdandy  in  Vallancey's  Col^ 
lectan.  Vol.  Sd;  but  I  have  firequently  found,  that  those  and  other 
accounts  of  the  ancient  divisions  of  Ireland  are  very  imperfect 

(139)  According  to  0*Flaherty,  fOgygia  'dndicaUdy  chap.  \6.) 
the  words,  son  ofGardion,  are  not  to  be  understood  as  if  Nathi  was 
the  immediate  son  of  Garcfaon,  but  that  he  was  of  the  fiunily  of 
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GaiGhon,  and  prince  of  the  sept  and  oountiy  called  Hy-Gardiony 
which  name  was  derived  from  Garchon  or  Crarchuo  a  personage 
well  known  in  Irish  history,  and  whose  genealogy  O'FIahertjy  i6. 
traces  up  to  Condiabar  a  king  of  Ireland  in  the  first  centuiy. 

(140)  See  above  JVbf.  132. 

(141)  In  the  second  Life  of  St  Patrick,  which  the  Bolkndlsts 
considered  as  one  of  the  best,  we  read,  cap.  24.    **  Nam  beatis- 
«  simus  P^qpa  Celesdnus  Romanae  ecdesis  archidiaoonum  nomine 
"  Pialladiiim  episcopum  ordinavit,  et  in  Hybemiam  insulam,  tra* 
**  ditis  &ibi  beati  Petri  et  Paul!  et  aliorum  sanctorum  reliquiis»  ve» 
**  teris  quoque  et  novi  testamenti  voluminibus  datis,  transmiiit. 
«(  Palladius  terram  Scotorum  intrans  in  Lageniensium  fines  per* 
**  venit,  ubi  Nathi  filius  Crarrdion  comes  erat,  qui  sibi  contrariua 
"  erat.    Aliis  vero,  divina  misericordia  stimulante  ad   divinum 
<<  cultum,  beatuB  Palladius  in  nomine  S.  Trinitatis  baptizads  tret 
**  ecdesias  in  eodem  pago  construzit ;  unam  quae  dicitur  Cdl-fine^ 
**  in  qua  usque  hodie  libros  sues,  quos  a  S.Cele8tino  accepit,  reliquity 
**  etcapsamreliquiarumB.  Petri  et  Ftolisanctorumque  aliorum,  et 
**  tabulas,  in  quibus  scribere  solebot,  quas  ex  ipsius  nomine  Scotice 
*'  PaU-^re  ^al.  Pattrnd-ereJ  id  est,  onus  Falladii  vocant,  cum 
**  veneratione  habentur;  alteram,  id  est,  Thedi*na-Romaa;  ter- 
**  tiam  Domnach-ardec,  (al.  DomntuA'aracka)  in  qua  sunt  (re» 
*^  quiescunt)  sancti  viri  de  fiunilia  P&lladii  Sylvester  et  SaUmius  et 
**  ibi  honorantur."    FSech's  Schdiast  says  $•  IS ;  **  FBilladiug  3m 
**  (m  Hy.Gaichon)  fundavit  ecdesias  aliquot,  nempe  Teach-na- 
**  Roman,  adem  Romanorum^  Kill-fine^  et  alias."    An  ancient 
author,  quoted  by  Usher,  (p.  812)  agrees  as  to  the  three  chordies, 
and  adds  at  Domnach-arte  **  quam  dictmt  Silvestro  et  Solomo ;" 
that  is  erected  for  their  use  and  to  be  govemed  by  them.    Hence 
we  may  eiq>lain  the  origin  of  the  mistake  committed  by  the  author 
of  Usher^s  TVipartite  (p.  81S.)  in  attributing  the  construction  of 
that  church  and  also  of  Teach-na-Roman  to  the  disciples  of  Ptf - 
ladius.    In  the  fourth  Life  of  St.  F^riridc  (cap.  28.)  we  are  first 
told  that  PaUadius  erected  three  churches,  one  of  which  was 
Cell-fine,  and  then  it  is  said  that  his  disciples  buflt  Teach«na-Ro- 
man,  and  a  third  diurch  called  Dominica  Arda.    Together  with 
this  incoherent  statement,  the  author  teUs  us  that  PaUadius  re- 
mained but  a  fi3w  days  in  Ireland,  as  if  he  could  have  made  in  so 
short  a  time  as  many  converts  as  would  require  three  churches. 
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Jaodb  kMM  ako  (cup.  25.)  three  churchet,  as  erected  by 
and  over  which  he  left  some  of  his  disciples ;  and  in  C^gaa's  Tri- 
partite (£*•  1.  c.  S8.)  they  are  mentioned  by  name  and  with  all 
the  droumstanoes  given  in  the  above  quoted  passage  of  the  se* 
cond  Life. 

(142)  After  a  h^Me  <^  so  many  centuries  it  must  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  particular  situation  of  those  churches.  As 
to  CeU-fiaeor  Kill-fine,  none  of  our  antiquaries  ha^e  atten^ited  to 
mention  the  place  where  k  stood.  Teach-na-Roman  is  placed, 
under  the  name  of  Teachromhamf  by  Archdall,  ("  Monast.  Hib,) 
near  the  harbour  of  V^ddow.  This  he  has  done,  as  fiur  as  I  can 
understand,  on  no  other  authorily  than  on  the  supposition  that  the 
territory  of  Hy-CSarchon  did  not  extend  fiv  beyond  that  neigh*- 
bourhood.  For  I  do  not  findany  church  or  place  of  that  name 
in  the  modem  topography  of  that  country.  Nor  had  he  any  righi 
to  say  that  PtoUadius  founded  an  abbey  there,  as  it  was  nothing 
mdie  than  a  churdi  with  probably  an  habitation  aimexed  for  a 
few  misskmaries^ 

(14S)  Archdall  Men.  Hii.  Bad  Seward  Topogr.  Hib.  at  Do- 
fuard. 

(144)  Speaking  of  Celestine  he  says,  Lik.degraHa  ChrisUcoth^ 
tra  CamanunL  cap*  41.  **  Nee  8^;&iore  cura  ab  hoc  eodem 
morbo  (Pdi^iano)  Brftannias  li>eravit,  quando  quosdam  iniroicos 
gratie,  aofami  suse  oiigink  oocupantes,  etiam  ab  iUo  secreto  ex- 
chnit  ooeani:  et  ordinato  Scotis  e|iiscopo> dum  Romanam  i»sulam 
studet  serfare  CaCbolicam,  ftdt  etiam  Bariaram  ChristitMamT  I 
hope  none  of  my  oountiyraen  w31  be  offended  at  the  epithet 
Bmrbaram  gi^en  by  Fmspoc  to  Ireland*  Whatever  countiy  did 
not  iana  a  part  of  the  Roman  en^ifane  was  so  called  at  that  period. 
Botthene  was  a  time,  when  that  e|Hthet  was  applied  to  Rome  it- 
ael^  connlered  relatively  to  Crreeoe.  Thus  Hautus,  Prd.  ad 
Trinummum  ;  '*  Hole  nomen  GroBce  est  The$auro  ftbulse.  Fhi- 
lemo  scripoit,  Fkutus  vertit  iarbareJ*  Prosper's  words  have  been 
Htmngdy  misanderstood  by  seme  writers.  Ware,  (AfmoL  ad  Op. 
&  Patr.  p.  Kfl.)  oodd  not  reooncile  fecit  Barbaram  ChriHia^ 
nam  with  Scoios  in  Chruftum  credetOeSf  c£wladi  above.  Note  132. 
He  tnteqfaets  Barbaram  by  u^uUenh  and  supposes  that  Ptoeper'a 
meaniag  was  that  Ireland  was  quite  an  infidel  country  before  Palr 
ladius*  misrion.    But  surely  thefe  is  a  great  difference  between  a 
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oouQtiy^  'in  which  soine  Chmdaiis  niay  be  Ibuncly  tnd  one  in 
which  Christianity  is  spread  &x  and  wide»  as  I^nMptr  imagined 
was  the  case  in  Ireland  after  he  had  heard  of  the  pragreai  PaiUa- 
dius  had  made  at  first  Waie  would  fiun  stiike  out  the  word  cre^ 
detUeSf  but  finding  the  authorities  for  it  too  stubborn  he  ncf9f  that 
it  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  time  when  PkNMper  wrote 
his  Chronidey  which  was  several  years  after  he  had  written  the 
tract  against  Cassian,  and  at  which  time  the  greatest  part  of  bp^ 
land  was  become  Chrbtian  throqgh  the  preachii^  of  St.  Pstzick. 
This  explanation  is  too  absurd  to  merit  any  attention,  k  coraes  to 
this ;  Rdladius  was  sent  in  the  year  431  to  the  ScotSi  who  were 
believers  in  Christ  abont  the  year  450.  O'Eah^ty  (Ogjfgyt 
vindicaiedf  chap.  15.)  stumUed  upon  a  similar  explanation  of  the 
word  credentes  in  consequence  of  supposing,  that  by  the  Soots  &e- 
Uevmg  in  Ckristj  as  PhMper  expressed  himself>  the  whole  natioa 
was  to  be  understood.  Lloyd  also,  (On  Churchy  S^c.  chap.  2.  §.^) 
fyand  himself  puazled  in  endeavouring  to  explain^  how  the  inland 
could  be  said  to  have  been  made  Christian  in  Palladiua'  tine^ 
whereas  in  truth  it  was  not ;  but  at  last  he  comes  to  this  sdit- 
tion  of  the  difficulty ;  <'  I  should  rather  think  with  bishop  Usher 
(Prim,  p.  798.)  that  those  words  were  only  a  good  omination  of 
Braspsr's  upon  the  sending  of  Pailadius  thither /iMc»%i^poii  his 
hearii^  at  first  better  news  than  prsrved  afterwards  tnie»"  That 
fomUtf  is  not  in  Usher,  and  it  is  plain  that  I¥osper  had  aotuall^ 
heard  finrourable  accounts  of  PaHadius'  missioi^  ^'^^H'^  exag- 
geratedi  as  Usher  observes,  by  the  trumpet  of  fime. 

(145)  Usher  has  with  his  usual  sagiciiy  observed,  {p*  79S.> 
that  IV(M|ier^s  book  i^pinst  Cassiaa  was  written  not  kmg  afiker  the 
misnen  of  F^dladius.  Hence  we  may  easily  infer,  that  he  had 
not  than  heard  of  the  reverse  which  Paladius  met  wiA. 

(146)  Acooidj^  to  Jocdia  (ocy.  25)  be  left  AugiMdn,  Be- 
aedicty  Sylvester,  and  Solenius  in  Ireland.  IMwa,  (Viki  & 
Pair.  Z.  1.  c  25.)  makes  asention  ef  Amgustin  and  Benedict  as 
having  been  in  firitam  with  ftUadius  after  his  departure  from  Ite^ 
land.  And  in  the  other  Lwes  ef  St  Ftattkk  Sylfcater  and  So- 
lonius  alone  are  spoken  of  «  faarnqg  remained  behind,  and  being 
bulled  at  Deranach-anda^rDoiHffd;  (2d  Life  c  24.-.^Mi «.  28— 
Cohan's  7f^.  iL.  1.  c  384    Stc  A§ve  Ncte  HI. 

(147)  Some  wilteia  apeak  in  general  terma  of  P^dladius' mission 
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as  if  had  been  nearly  fruitless ;  see  Usher  p.  812 — 814s  But 
their  words  must  be  understood  as  referring  to  his  not  having  suc- 
ceeded in  converting  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  which  was  re* 
served  by  the  Ahnighty  for  St  Patrick ;  and  hence  the  adage 
so  common  in  Ireland,  ^*  Not  to  Palladius  but  to  Patrick  did  God 
grant  the  conversion  of  Ireland." 

(148)  See  Usher  ^.814.  All  accounts  agree  that  his  stay  in 
Ireland  was  sot  long,  although  not  so  short  as  to  be  confined  to 
a  few  days.  The  Annals  of  InnisMen  (ad  A.  431)  state,  that  he 
remained  one  year  in  Ireland. 

(149)  Fiech's  Scholiast  in  Tr.  Th.  p.  5  says  of  him ;  **  Coactus 
drcuire  oras  Hibemiae  versus  aquilonem,  donee  tandem  tempestate 
magna  pulsus  venerit  ad  extremam  partem  Modhaid  versus  Aus- 
trum,  ubi  fundavit  ecclesiam  Fordun ;  et  Pledi  est  nomen  ejus 
ibL'*  An  old  writer  quoted  by  Usher  (p,  814)  says ;  "  Palladius 
vero  reversus  est  ut  iret  Romam,  Bed  mortuus  est  in  r^one  Bri- 
tonum."  By  the  part  of  Britain,  in  which  he  died,  is  to  be  under- 
stood the  country  of  the  Picts,  as  appears  from  Nennius,  Fh)bu8, 
Jocelin,  and  others  quoted  by  Usher,  {p.  812)  as  also  ^rnm  the 
2d  Life  of  St  Patrick,  (cap.  28)  the  4th  Life  (cap.  28.)  and  Col- 
gan*s  Tripartite  L.\.c.  38.  They  all  agree  as  to  terra  Picforum* 
The  last  mentioned  work  has ;  ^<  £t  cum  ad  suos  reverti  statuisset, 
tnorbo  correpttu  in  teira  Cruthiniorqm  sive  Pictorum  decessit" 
'Ptcm  so  many  concurrent  testimonies  it  is  evident,  that  the  stoiy 
of  his  having  suffered  martyrdom  in  Ireland  (see  Usher  |7.  814, 
and  the  4th  Life  of  St  Patrick,  cap.  28.)  was  entirely  without 
foundation,  not  to  enlarge  upon  the  silence  of  Prosper  and  of  the 
Roman  and  other  martyrologies  as  to  such  an  event  Fordun  or 
Fordoun,  a  small  town  in  Kircandineshire  or  Meams,  which 
formed  a  part  of  Pictland,  is  stated  not  only  by  Scottish  writers, 
(ap.  Usher  p.  671)  but  likewise  in  some  old  Irish  documents  to  have 
been  the  place  of  his  death.  For  instance,  in  the  second  Life 
of  St  Patrick,  cop.  24,  we  read ;  '<  Post  parvum  intervallum  (after 
his  leaving  Ireland)  defunctus  est  Palladius  in  campo  Girginy  in 
loco  qui  didtur  Forddun:  dicunt  vero  alii  martyrio  coronatum 
esse  eum  illic*'  As  to  this  martyrdom  at  Fordoun  there  is  as 
little  foundation  for  it,  as  for  that  in  Ireland  ;  the  Picts  of  that 
part  of  Great  Britain  were  at  that  time,  at  least  a  great  propor- 
tion of  them.  Christians.     Campus  Girgin  in  Irish  Mag^Girgin^ 
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(O'FlaherQr  mai^ginal  note  ta  TV.  Th.  p.  2iS\  is  the  tract  since 
called  by  corruption  Meams.  By  the  country,  which  Fiech's 
Scholiast  calls  Modhaid,  I  should  imagine  he  meant  that  of  the 
Maeats,  under  whose  name  and  that  of  Caledonians  feem  to  have 
been  oompriseed  at  a  certain  period  all  such  parts  of  Great  ^tain  as 
were  not  subject  to  the  Romans.  (See  Usher, /i.  1032.)  If  Fordun 
was  a  town  of  the  MaeatSjit  will  follow  that  some  tribes  of  that  name 
lived  much  more  to  the  northward  than  Camden,  who  placed  them 
in  Northumberland,  or  H.  Uhuyd  who  assigned  to  them  the  country 
about  Lothian,  were  inclined  to  admit.  (See  Gibson's  Camden  col* 
1065.)  The  memory  of  PaDadius  is  still  revered  at  Fordun,  under 
the  name  of  Paldi  or  Pad^  and  a  chapel  adjacent  to  a  church  is 
called  Palladius'  chapel.  (Playfiur^s  Geography  at  Fardaun.)  It 
may  be  inquired  how  Palladius,  after  leaving  Ireland,  happened 
to  anive  at  a  place  so  remote  and  in  the  North  East  of  Britain. 
According  to  Fiech's  Scholiast  he  had  been  driven  by  a  storm  as 
Bar  as  that  country,  and  consequently  should  have  sailed  round 
the  North  of  Scotland.  It  seems,  however,  more  probable,  that 
he  landed  somewhere  in  the  North  West,  and  thence  continued 
his  course  by  land  until  he  arrived  at  Fordun,  where  he  fell  side 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  diat  he  wished  to  visit  the  newly  con- 
verted Christians  of  that  part  of  Scotland,  ots.  the  Southern  Ficts, 
wIms  as  Bede  informs  us,  {Ecd»  Hut.  L.  S.  c.  4.)  had  been  in- 
structed by  the  celebrated  Ninian  bishop  of  Candida  casa,  White- 
hem  in  Galloway,  now  Whithorn  in  Wigtonshire,  and  whose 
country  was  included  between  the  fidth  of  Forth  and  the  Gram<^ 
pian  hills.  (See  Usher,  p.  668.)  The  day  of  Pblladius'  death 
is  variously  given ;  15th  December,  25th  December  (both  A.  D. 
481.)  27th  January,  and  6th  July  (A.  D.  432.)  See  Colgan  Tr. 
TA.  p.  18.  OTIaherty,  Ogyg.  vind,  chap,  16.  and  below  Chap. 
jV.  Not.  153. 

(150)  It  would  be  tiresome  to  repeat  the  fables  of  John  Fonkm, 
Hector  Boethius,  Polydore  Virgfl,  and  others  oonoeming  Palladius' 
arrival  about  the  year  429  at  Fordoun,  by  order  of  Pope  Celestine ; 
how  splendidly  he  was  received  by  Eugenius  king  of  the  Scots ; 
how  well  treated  were  his  followers  by  king  Dongard  successor  of 
Eugenius ;  and  how,  during  many  years,  which  he  spent  among  the 
Scots  in  Britain,  he  ordained  bishops  and  archbishops,  sent  missi- 
onaries to  the  Orkney  islands,  &c.  &c    A  heap  of  this  stuff  has 
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been  ooUectod  bj  Uiher^  p.  670.  $eqf.  Noir  the  Caot  k  that 
fbidoiin  wn  DOl  OMoprised  m  any  ficottisb  Mngdam  imtfl 
jandcedft  c£  yean  afterwanb,  whereas,  aooordiBg  to  tfaoae 
vndlaN^llieoQDquettof  Uieoountrf  of  thePScta,  towMdi  Fofdoun 
bebMigedyby  KcnaetbyMHiof  Alpio,  did  not  take  place  untfl  aboift 
die  yetat  SSB*  See  Uaber  jo.  715  aeqq,  and  Ind,  Ckr.  ad  itf.  83i. 
Vat  waa  tbae  aiay  audi  tdnf^Ekm  in  6.  Britain  at  the  period  w& 
me  tirafinfl  o£  Not  to  fidgne  the  reader  with  furdier  authoririety 
Chdman  ahowa,  (Cdedonioy  Book  2.  CJutp.  S.J  where  he  hm 
ooUecaedofaiioat  efeiy  thing  that  could  be  said  on  the  subject,  that 
'Ae  Scottiab  tdngcbn  iatfae  West  of  N.  Britain  did  not  oonunenoe 
votji  die  year  50S  onder  Loam,  who  waa  aueceeded  by  his  brother 
Fetgua,  See  ako  above  Noie  29.  Beddea  afi  our  old  doraeatic 
Uatoriana,  idio  agree  aa  to  PkiBadiuB  having  been  sent  to  Lrebad, 
we  hare  Neoniua,  who,  after  mfwtinning  hia  want  of  SMocees,  saya 
Aat  he  went  fiom  Ireland  to  Britain ;  **  Et  |Nt»fectu8  eat  31e  Fal- 
Jadiua  de  Hibeniia,  pervenitqoe  ad  Britanniani,  et  ibi  defbnctua 
crt  in  terra  Fictonnn."  Hstt.  Brit  cap.  53.  IVoq^s  mention  of 
a&iihDid  aa  the  theatre  of  Palladius*  exertions,  aa  idand  diadnot 
Sxm  Britain  (aee  abofve  Not  144)  is  another  boonftrovertible  aigii- 
«BeBt  againat  the  feoliah  pretendons  of  Fordon  and  his  fc^owers ; 
die  name  of  kUmd  could  never  have  been  given  to  what  is  now 
dialled  Soodand.  Thb  aigiunent  has  terribly  puzded  some  Scotch 
oealots.  Bsor  Sir  6.  Mackienzie  endeavoured  to  show,  that  Scot- 
knd  might  faaae  been  called  an  island  in  consequence  of  die  Ro- 
man watt,  by  which  it  was  separated  fiom  the  rest  of  Britain.  He 
migiht  aa  weD  have  said  that  China  is  an  island  on  account  of  die 
great  wail,  tivit  had  been  raised  to  keep  out  the  Tartars.  For  a 
reSitatam  of  this  silly  evasion  I  refer  to  Og^^  Fmd.  Chap.  15. 
The  same  nonsense  is  repeated  Sn  Sdnner^s  Ecd.  HUtofy  of 
ScaUandy  Letter  IV.  in  which  we  are  told,  that  by  the  harbaroM 
inaJam  Rwper  aacaat  the  hofharmu  part  of  Britain,  and  dut  the 
couBtty  befOfid  the  ftitha  might  be  called  an  island.  Hub  is  ex- 
aody  in  the  nuumer  of  that  notorious  liar  Dempster,  Baron  of  Ma- 
rede,  who  in  his  ihapsodies  here  «id  there,  ex.  c.  Menolog.  Scot. 
at  14th  Mardi  aays,  that  the  mountainous  pasrts  of  Scotland  were 
mailed  Ireland.  It  is  no  wonder  then,  that  some  learned  Scots 
li«Big  lepect  die  anthority  of  auch  fUnilous  scribblers,  or  aii- 
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Zakora^  as  Hdcerton  cbDs  H.  Boethiua,  DcmtMterv  Ac  (Prtf.  tm 
ViUe  avHqua  iondorunh  pii  hai^averuni  in  ea  parte  Brtamna 
nunc  vQcata  Scotia,  Sfc.)  See  also  Chaiiiien»  Cataiamoy  patmiu 
I  shall  condude  this  subject  with  refismog  the  cmiouB  resder  to 
Usher  p.  671.  Co^  Tr.  7%.  p.  S45.  teqq.  Lloyd  oa  ChurAf 
Sf€.  Chap.  2.  §.  4.  StflHngfleet,  Antig.  Pref.  and  Ou^.  fi. 
O'Flahaty  Ogyg,  VimL  Ac 

(151)  No  andent  writer  has  said  that  Fdbdios  was  asm  to 

Bikrin  for  that  purpoaa^  althoi^  he  had  been  insQmwutal  in 

procuring  the  mission  of  St  German.  (See  abore  NoL  1M»)  But 

to  admit  with  Fhisper  and  all  others,  who  had  treated  of  hni*  that 

he  was  sent  to  a  nation  as  yet  little  advanced  in  ChrManky,  id 

accorded  with  the  Scottish  stories  concerning  the  flourishing  state 

of  religion  in  N.  Britain  since  the  time  of  Pope  Victor  and  the 

beginning  of  the  third  century.    According  Boethios  and  some 

otlMT  authors  of  the  like  stamp  found  it  necessaiy  to  give  a  new 

object  to  his  nussion.    They  have  beatt  followed  by  BudMnsp, 

(Rer.  Scoi,  !»  5.  at  king  DongardJ  Spotawood,  {Hutorg  €f  Ae 

Church,  Spc  ^  Scailandi  B.  1.)  MadDcnzie^arc.    TUs  unfounded 

notion  seems  to  be  still  prevalent  widi  some  peopb  in  Scotfamd; 

tar  I  find  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  that  eauatiyy  compiled  by 

Sir  J.  SSndair,  PaUadius  spoken  of  as  having  been  sent  by  Pope 

Cdestin  to  oppose  the  Peli^gian  heresy !     Vd.  IV.  p.  499,  at 

Fordaun. 


CHAPTER  IL 

7%e  existence  of  St.  Patrick  demonstrated. 
Objections  to  it  answered. 

SECT.   I. 

Thb  great  work  of  the  general  conversion  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  was  reserved  by  the  Almighty 
for  the  ministry  of  St.  Patrick  according  to  the  Irish 
adage»  that  not  to  Palladius  but  to  Patrick  did  God 
grant  the  conuersion  qf  Ireland.  (1.)     Notwith* 
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Standing  this  adage  and  the  constant  testimony  and 
tradition  of  all  the  old  writers  and  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  corroborated  by  the  universal  consent  of  all 
the  ecclesiastical  historians,  who  have  touched  upon 
the  afiairs  of  Ireland,  and  the  extraordinary  reputa- 
tion, which  our  great  Apostle  has  enjoyed  throughout 
the  Christian  world,  some  persons  have  ventured  to 
throw  out  certain  ridiculous  objections  against  the 
very  existence  of  so  celebrated  a  saint.  A  Dr.  Ryves, 
a  Master  in  Chancery  about  the  year  1618,  had  some 
doubts  concerning  the  time,  at  which  St.  Patrick  lived, 
but  did  not  dare  to  contest  his  existence.  (2)  This 
audacious  paradox  was  to  appear  in  our  own  times, 
and  has  been  ushered  into  the  world  by  Dr.  Ledwicfa 
in  that  book,  to  which  he  has  given  the  title  of  The 
AntiquiHes  qf  Ireland.  Whether  he  be  the  original 
inventor  of  it,  or,  as  rumour  says,  the  copyist  of 
some  papers  on  this  stibject  handed  over  to  him  by  a 
late  ingenious  Irishman  very  little  versed  in  Ecclesi- 
astical history,  who,  it  seems,  was  ashamed  to  an- 
nounce it  in  bis  own  name,  is  of  small  consequence  ', 
and  Dr.  Ledwich  must  remain  responsible  for  this 
daring  outrage  on  learning  and  truth.  As  to  Ryves, 
who  having  applied  to  Usher  on  the  subject  wished 
also  to  consult  Camden,  Usher,  enclosing  a  letter 
of  his,  thus  writes  to  the  latter  ;  (S)  '^  I  mve  him 
good  leave  to  discredit,  as  much  as  he  list,  that  pack 
of  ridiculous  miracles,  which  latter  writers  had  fasten- 
ed upon  St.  Patrick,  but  wished  him  in  no  wise  to 
touch  the  credit  of  that  worthy  man  himself,  nor  to 
question  his  succession  to  Palladius,  nor  to  cast  him 
unto  lower  times,  contrary  to  the  consent  of  all  wri- 
ters, that  ever  make  mention  of  him.''  Camden 
agreed  with  Usher  as  to  the  ridiculous  miracles  being 
fabricated  by  late  writers,  and  consequently  affording 
no  argument  i^nst  the  true  history  of  St.  Patrick. 
The  mighty  Ledwich,  coming  forward  to  support 
Ryves,  accuses  those  two  great  men  of  **  deviating 
strangely  from  strict  veracity.**  ''For  (he  continues) 
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the  Roman  martyrology,  Erric  of  Auxerre,  Nennius 
and  others  never  omit  St.  PM;rick's  miracles,  when 
they  name  him  ;  they  are  both  coeval  and  from  the 
same  mint."  (4)     What  a  medley  of  equivocation  and 
bad  reasoning  ?    The  Roman  martyrology  has  in  ge- 
neral terms  at  17  MarU  that  St.  Patrick  was  distin- 
guished by  very  great  miracles  and  virtues  ;  maaims 
mracuUs  etvirtutibus  claruit.  Erric  of  Auxerre  mere- 
ly says,  CDe  MiracuUs  S.  Germani,  cap.  12.)  that  St. 
Patrick  illustrated  Ireland  by  his  leaming^miracles  and 
virtues,  8^.   "  Earn  (Hibemiam)  doctrina,  miracuUs 
nunc  quogue  et  in  perpetuum  mi^Hficis  apostolatus  sui 
illustrabat  (Patricius)  pritnlegtis.**     Nennius  indeed 
goes  farther,  (^JE/i^t  JSrit.  cap.  58.)  attributing  to  him 
the  healing  of  the  blind,  lepers,  and  deaf,  casting  out 
devils,  as  likewise  the  recalling  of  some  persons  to 
life ;   **  Sanctus  itaque  Patricius  Evangetium  Christi 
prcBdicabat,  virtutcs  apostoUcas  Jaciebat^  cacos  ilhi* 
minabatj  leprosos  mundabatj  surdos  audire  Jaciebat^ 
d^tm&nes  ex  obsems  corporibusjugabat^  mortuos  IX 
resuscitavit.**     Will  the  Doctor  say,  that  these  were 
ridiculous  miracles  ?  If  so,  he  must  apply  the  same 
epithet  to  those  of  the  Gospel.     This  is  not  the  sort 
of  miracles  that  Usher  alluded  to,  but  some  truly 
ridiculous  ones,  related  by  Jocelin,  and  in  two  or  three 
other  Lives  of  St.  Patrick  none  of  which,  however, 
occur  in  Fiech's  hymn  or  in  his  Scholiast.     Many 
similar  foolish  miracles  are  attributed  to  St.  DunsCan 
and  others.     But  surely  no  man  of  common  sense 
would  thence  conclude,  that  such  persons  never  ex- 
isted.    The  fact  is,  that  stories  of  that  kind  are  in 
themselves  strong  proofs  of  their  having  existed,  and 
of  their  having  been  held  in  great  estimation. 

The  other  argument  adduced  by  Ryves  was  found- 
ed on  the  silence  of  Platina,  (at  Pope  Celestine) 
concerning  St.  Patrick,  although  he  had  mentioned 
the  mission  of  Palladius.  Upon  this  Usher  remarks 
in  the  above  quoted  letter  i  *'  You  easily  may  see 
what  little  credit  the  testimony  (or  the  silence  rather) 

VOL.  I.  E 
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of  80  late  an  author,  as  Hatina  is»  may  carry  to  bear 
down  the  constant  agreement  of  all  our  own  writers/' 
Ledwich  does  Platina  the  honour  to  say,  (5)  that 
^*  few  were  more  conversant  in  ecclesiastical  history 
than  he."  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  show,  how  little 
the  Doctor  knows  about  ecclesiastical  history ;  and 
eveiT  one,  who  has  read  Platina's  meagre  accounts  of 
the  ropes,  cannot  but  perceive,  that  they  are  mise- 
rably deficient  and  frequently  incon*ect.  The  fact 
however  is,  that  Platina  in  the  few  words,  which  he 
has  about  Palladius  having  been  sent  to  the  Scots, 
merelv  followed  Prosper ;  nor  was  he  bound  to  men- 
tion the  mission  of  St.  Patrick,  as  it  was  sufficient, 
according  to  his  abridged  method,  to  name  the 
chief  of  that  mission,  who  was  Palladius.  For,  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter,  St.  Patrick  had  been  already 
appointed  a  member  of  that  same  mission,  and  not, 
as  many  have  thought,  newly  constituted  for  that 
purpose  by  Celestine  after  Palladius'  death.  It  might 
as  well  be  asked,  why  did  not  Platina,  or  Prosper 
before  him,  give  us  the  names  of  such  of  the  members 
of  that  mission,  as  accompanied  Palladius  to  Ireland ; 
for  surely  no  one  will  imagine,  that  he  went  all  alone 
upon  such  an  important  errand.  In  the  same  manner 
Platina  C^b.J  mentions  the  mission  of  St.  German  to 
Britain,  without  saying  a  word  concerning  Lupus  of 
Troyes  or  his  other  companions. 

(1)  Jocelin  cap.  25.  Uaher  p.  8! 3. 

(2)  The  sceptical  conjecture  of  Maurice,  Defence^  S^c  cap.  Led- 
wichy  (Antiq.  p.  d^>  first  editioD,  the  one  which  I  usually  quote) 
thrown  out  without  any  sort  of  aigument,  is  not  worth  the  pains 
of  inquiring  into.  I  do  not  find  in  Hanmer  any  denial  of  the 
existence  of  St.  Patrick^  as  Dr.  O'Conor  insinuates,  CclunAanui' 
third  Letter i  p.  48. 53.  What  Hanmer  says  (Chrtm^  is,  that  the 
Christian  religion  did  not  first  begin  in  Ireland  bj  St.  James  the 
Aposde,  nor  by  St.  Patridc.  He  then  talks  of  Cdman,  who  bap- 
tized Dedan,  and  relates  the  old  stories  about  the  said  Dedan, 
Ailbe^  Kieraii,  and  Ibar.    Next  he  proceeds  to  an  account  of  St. 
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Bttiidcy  which  he  cjves  in  the  usual  manner*  without  the  least 


of  his  having  doubted  of  his  existence.  As  to  Keating's 
answers  to  Hanmer  mentioned  ib.  {p,  59)  ibey  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  present  question.  Keating's  animadversions  on  Han- 
mer {Pre/:  to  History  of  Ireland)  refer  to  his  having  said,  that 
Sl  Ptokk  ought  not  to  be  called  the  first  Apostle  oi  Ireland,  to 
something  observed  by  Hanmer  about  Pkitridk's  puigatory,  and  to 
other  trifling  matters.  Dr.  Ledwich  most  not  be  robbed  of  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  writer,  that  has  exerted  his  powers  to 
strip  St.  Patrick  both  of  soul  and  body. 

(S)  Usher's  Letters ;  No.  SS.     (4)  AnUq.  p.  363.     (5)  16. 

§  •  II.  Having  now  done  with  Ry  ves,  let  us  see  what 
Ledwich  gives  us  from  himself.  He  does  not  sciuple 
to  say;  (6;  *'  It  is  an  undoubted  &ct  that  St.  Patrick 
is  not  mentioned  by  any  author  or  in  any  work  of 
veracity  in  the  5th,  6th,  7th  or  8th  centuries  ;''  and 
he  adds  that  Nennius  and  Erric  of  Auxerre,  who 
lived  in  the  ninth,  are  the  oldest  writers,  that  make 
mention  of  him.  In  answer  to  this  false  and,  as 
will  soon  be  seen,  wilfully  false  statement,  I  shall 
first  adduce  St.  Patrick  himself,  of  whom  there  are 
two  tracts  still  extant,  one  entitled  his-  Confession, 
and  the  other  his  Letter  against  Coroticus.  Not  to 
anticipate  what  the  reader  will  find  elsewhere  (7)  con- 
cerning these  most  valuable  documents,  it  is  sufi^- 
cient  at  present  to  observe  that,  besides  their  being 
considered  as  genuine  by  Ware,  who  first  published 
them  (8)  from  very  ancient  manuscripts,  by  the  Bol- 
landists,  (who  gave  a  new  edition  of  them  (9)  from  a 
M^.'  different  from  those  used  by  Ware)  and  by  Til- 
lemont,  (10)  &c.  &c.  they  bear  internal  marks  of  their 
high  antiquity.  Of  these  I  shall  here  mention  but 
one,  which  has  been  already  noticed  by  Tillemont. 
In  the  Letter  against  Coroticus  St.  Patrick  says,  that 
''  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Roman  and  Gallic  Chris- 
tims  to  send  holy  men  with  large  sums  of  money  to 
the  Franks  and  other  nations  (or  Gentiles)  to  re- 
deem the  baptized  captives.  (11)"     This  letter  there- 

£  2 
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fore  must  have  heeu  written  while  the  Franks  were 
still  pagans,  and  consequently  before  A.  D.  496»  the 
year  that  Clovis  and  his  followers  became  Christians. 
The  fervour  of  Clovis  after  his  conversion  is  too  well 
known  to  leave  any  doubt,  that  any  of  his  Franks 
would  have  dared  to  make  Christian  captives  after 
that  period.     But  the  fact  is,  that  the  Franks  were 
still  hovering  on  the  frontiers  of  Gaul,  when  the 
Letter  was  written,  and  had  not  yet  advanced  much 
into  that  countiy,  their  progress  having  been  but 
slow  until  after  the  decisive  battle  of  Soissons  in  thq 
year  486.     It  is  ludicrous  enough  to  observe,  how 
the  Doctor  refers  to  the  very  passage  now  quoted  as 
a  proof  of  the  Letter  not  being  genuine.     *'  Who- 
ever'' he  says  (IS)  **  writ  this  was  but  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  Italy  under  the  Gothic 
princes,  or  of  the  French  under  the  Merovingians." 
What  has  the  state  of  Italy  to  do  with  the  question  ? 
Is  it  because  Roman  Christians  are  spoken  of?   The 
Doctor  seems  not  to  know,  what  every  one  mode- 
rately versed  in  history  is  acquainted  with,   that  the 
name,  Romans^  used  to  be  given  to  the  Roman  co- 
lonists and  their  descendants,  who  were  settled  in 
the  provinces  belonging  to  the  Roman  empire.  Thus 
there  were  Romans  living  in  Britain,  which  Prosper 
calls  a  Roman  island ;  Romans  living  in  Gaul,  to 
whom  St.  Patrick  alludes,  Romans  in  Spain,  &c. 
The  truth  is,  that  no  one  but  a  person  well  informed 
of  the  state,  not  of  France  but  of  Gaiil  before  it 
becamfe  France,  and  of  the  predatory  incursions  of 
the  Franks  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
could  have  written  in  the  manner  we  have  seen. 

This  mighty  critic  declares  the  Confession  to  be 
a  rhapsody  of  travels,  miracles,  &c.  (IS)  It  is 
not,  however,  a  rhapsody  of  misrepresentations  and 
sophisms.  It  is  really  a  most  edifying  tract,  breath* 
ing  all  through  sentiments  (^  the  most  profound  hu«^ 
mmty  and  a  zeal  truly  apostolical.  I  allow  tlmt  such 
profane  scoiFers  at  truth  and  religion,  as  Ledwich, 
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cannot  feel  any  relish  in  the  perusal  of  such  works. 
Thei*e  is  scarcely  any  miracle  mentioned  in  it,  and 
in  the  visions  therein  recorded  we  find  nothing  pue- 
rile or  unworthy  of  tlie  operation  of  the  Ahnighty. 
Tillemont  was  so  struck  with  the  spirit,  that  per- 
vades it  and  the  letter  against  Coroticus,  that  he 
considered  St.  Patrick  as  more  like  the  Prophets  and 
Apostles  than  the  other  saints  who  appeared  after 
them.  (14)  The  Doctor  urges  against  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Confession  the  omission  of  some  circum- 
stances, which  are  mentioned  in  some  of  St.  Patrick's 
Lives,  ejc.  c.  his  "  relationship  to  St.  Martin  and  his 
advancement  to  th«  episcopate  of  Ireland  by  Pope 
Celestine.''  One  would  im^ne,  that  such  omis- 
sions should  be  considered  by  him  as  proofs  of  its 
authenticity,  whereas  he  rejects  those  very  circum- 
stances ad  fabulous,  (15)  where  it  suits  his  plan  to  do 
so.  The  works,  in  which  such  matters  occur,  are 
denounced  by  our  Aristarchus  as  fabulous  ;  but  here 
comes  a  work  in  which  they  do  not  occur ;  there- 
fore, he  says,'  it  is  spurious,  firavo,  thou  mighty  re- 
former of  Irish  history !  As  to  the  rest,  St.  Patrick's 
object  in  writing  the  Confession  was  not  to  give  an 
entire  history  of  his  own  life. 

(6)  Antiq.  p.  S75.  (7)  Below  Chap.  VL  VIL 

(6)  S.  Patric* — Opusctda.  London,  1656. ' 

(9)  At  17  MttH.  The  BoUandists  or,  as  Ledwidi  caDs  them, 
BoUandus,  (for  he  seems  not  toknoir,  that  after  the  death  of  Boi- 
landus  there  were  sudi  men  aa  Henschenius,  Papehrochhis,  &c. 
who  continued  with  extraordinarf  leaming  and  judgment  the 
great  work  first  undertaken  by  him)  are  cm  one  occasion,  together 
with  TiUemont,  ^vourites  with  Our  Doctor,  ^<  liberal,  learned,  and 
enlightened  Roman  Catholics^  {p.  366.)  because  they  have  said, 
that  several  of  the  writers  of  St.  Pack's  lives  were  very  &bu- 
lous.  Th^y  however,  admitted  and  maintained  the  authentkaty 
of  those  two  tracts  of  St.  Ftokk.  Nor  is  it  true  that,  as  he 
states,  {Uf.J  BoBandus,  t.  e.  the  BoUandists,  declared  the  whole 
of  the  Irish  sanctotegy  to  be  a  <*  compilation  of  anrant&blers,  and 
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not  older  than  the  I2th  century.**  For,  besides  their  acknow*- 
ledging  that  some  of  those  Lives  of  St*  Patridc  were  derived  fiom 
more  ancient  docaments,  yet  with  many  interpoiations,  ex.  c.  Col- 
gan's  TripartiUy  they  allow,  with  regard  to  other  parts  of  what 
Ledwich  calls  the  Iruh  sanctclogyy  that  many  of  the  Lives  of  our 
saints  are  veiy  ancient,  such  as  those  of  Pulcherius,  Ytha,  Maidoc^ 
&c.    See  at  PutdierUu^  IS  Mart. 

(10)  Memoires,  &c  Tanu  16.  at  St.  Patrice.  I  am  really  as- 
tonished at  Dr.  O'Conor's  assertion  fColumbamu*  Sd  Letter,  p. 
49.)  that  St.  Patridc's  Epistles  are  rejected  as  i^nirious  by  Tille- 
mont.  Under  the  name  Eputles  he  must  have  meant  to  indude 
that  against  Coroticus,  and  I  know  of  no  other  epistle  now  extant 
as  supposed  to  be  of  St.  Patrick,  unless  his  Confession  nosy  be  so 
called,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  by  some  persons.  (See  Ware's 
PrtBf*  ad  Opusc.  &c.)  Dr.  Milner,  whom  Dr.  0*Conor  was  animad- 
verting upon,  had  a{^)ealed  to  the  Confession  and  the  Ep.  ad 
Corat.  (Tour  in  Irdandy  Letter  XI.)  Hence  I  suppose,  that 
Dr.  O'Conor  comprized  the  Confession  under  the  title  of  Epistles, 
Now  Tillemont  expressly  maintains  the  genuineness  of  both  tracts, 
and  lays  it  down  that  they  are  the  surest  authorities  for  a  true 
Life  of  St.  Patrick.  He  doubts  indeed  of  the  Canons,  that  go 
onder  St.  Patrick's  name,  being  entitled  to  so  remote  a  date,  but 
does  not  insinuate  the  least  suspicion  against  the  antiquity  of  either 
the  Confession  or  the  Letter. 

(11)  ^^  Consuetudo  Romanorum  et  Gallorum  Christianorum; 
mittunt  viros  sanctos  idoneos  ad  Francos  et  caeteras  gentes  cum 
tot  mil.  solidorum  ad  redimendos  captives  bapdzatos.**  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  by  gentes  he  meant  gentiles,  in  which  sense  I  find  it 
used  m  the  Confession,  p.  7.  Ware's  Ed.  Whether  or  not  is  of 
little  consequence,  whereas  the  Franks,  who  used  to  cany  off 
Christian  actives,  could  not  have  been  Christians  themselves  at 
that  time. 

(12)  P.  161.  (IS)  P.  160. 

(14)  MemoireSf  Sec  at  St.  Patrice^  Art.  1. 

(15)  See  p.  S71,  S72,  and  the  whole  of  Chap.  XV. 

§.  III.  The  Canons  attributed  to  St.  Patrick,  (1 6) 
and  in  which  his  name  so  often  occurs,  afford  another 
invincible  argument  against  Ledwich's  assertion.    I 
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will  not  DOW  inquire,  whether  they  were  all  eol* 
lected  daring  St.  Patrick's  life  time,  or  all  actually 
delivered  by  him  or  in  synods  held  under  his  presi- 
dency ;  but  this  much  I  can  state  as  certain,  that 
several  of  them  were  drawn  up  at  a  time,  when  pa* 
ganism  was  far  from  being  extinct  in  Ireland. 
Among  the  canons  of  the  synod  of  Patrick,  Aux- 
ilius,  and  Isseminus  the  eighth  begins  thus  :  ^*  Cle- 
ricus  si  pro  gentili  homine  fidejussor  fuerit.''  In 
the  thirteenth  we  read  ;  ^*  Eleemosynam  a  Gentibus 
offerendam  in  Ecclesiam  recipi  non  licet/'  And  in 
the  fourteenth  \  *^  Christianas  qui — ^more  Gentilium 
ad  aruspieem  meaverit."  See  also  Can.  20.  24. 
From  these  Canons  it  appears,  that  Pagans  were  ge- 
nerally mixed  with  Christians  at  the  time  they 
were  framed.  Now  it  is-  certain  that  since,  at  the 
latest,  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  (17)  very  few 
traces  of  paganism  were  to  be  found  in  Ireland  ;•  and 
from  that  period  the  zeal  of  the  holy  men  of  this 
country  for  propagating  the  Gospel  began  to  be  di- 
rected to  foreign  parts,  as  there  was  little  or  no  ne- 
cessity for  their  exertions  at  home.  Witness  the  spi- 
ritual labours  of  Columb-kill,  Columbanus,  GUdlus, 
&c.  Accordingly,  should  it  be  even  admitted,  which 
however  I  see  no  reason  for,  that  the  above  quoted 
canons  were  not  made  by  our  Apostle,  yet,,  as-  they 
existed  before  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
were  given  to  the  public  in  hia  name,  it  is  ^ain  that 
he  must  have  been  well  known  in  Ireland  at  that 
distant  period. 

(16)  They  have  been  published  by  Ware,  (Opu$c.  S.  P.J 
Spehnan,  fConcil.  VoL  1.)  and  WiUdna  f  Condi.  M.  Britannue 
tt  HUbemue  Vol.  I.).  Several  of  them,  together  with  ether 
Irish  Canons,  have  been  published  also  by  D*Acfaery  {SpicUe^ 
gium  Tarn.  9,  and  in  De  la  Barre*»  edition  Tom.  !.)•  Dacheiy  in 
a  MonUum  says,  that  the  whole  of  them  were  made  before  the 
e^hth  century.  Martene  and  Durand  have  added  some  more 
old  Irish  Canons.  (Thetaur.  nw.  Anecdoi.  Tom.  4.) 
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(17)  It  18  flcajrcejy  worth  while  to  notice  a  Ledwich4]ke  aaser- 
doii  of  CcoiipMlt  who  in  his  flimsy  book/  Strictures  on  the  Ecde^ 
dutical  and  Lii0:artf  Mtiory  rf  Irdandf  objecting  to  the  rapid 
progtew  of  ChriitiaQity  in  thiy  countiy  says,  p.. 98,  thatin  after- 
age$9  that  i8,afler  St.  PBtridc's  time,  paganism  was  found  "  loiter- 
ii^  in  the  land,  and  somedmea  maintaining  its  ascendancy  in 
the  h^est  station^*"  And  yet  for  his  q/ier^ges  he  appeBis 
only  to  the  sixth  centuiy  and  the  beginmng.  of  the  seventh. 
According  to  him  Dennod*  monarch  of  Irelssid,  who,  having 
le^ed  20.  years,  was  killed  in  battle  about  the  year  560  (4  Mas- 
ters, and  Colgan  TV.  Th,  p.  6 — 450 — 663.)  was  a  pagan.  If  so, 
he  was  a  strange  sort  of  one ;  for  it  was  he,  who  granted  to  the 
peat  Kieran  Clonmacnois,  the  island  Inis-Aingean,  and  very 
many  other  places  for  his  monasteries  ;  Usher  Pr,  p.  957.  As 
to  his  transactions  with  Columbkill,  to  which  Campbell  alludes  in 
a  very  ignorant  manner,  and  of  wbidi  ODonnel  has  written 
faBgely  in  his  Life  of  Columbkill,  it  is  sufficient  at  present  to  ob- 
serve that,  so  far  from  showmg  that  he  was  not  a  Christian,  they 
prove  directly  the  reverse.  I  wish  Campbell  had,  told  ua  where 
he  read  that  Dennod  had  a  Druid  in  his  retinue ;  he  had,.!  kown, 
bards  or  poets  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Irish  princes;  but 
those  bards  were  Christians.  Then  he  says  that  Congall,  who 
loeigned  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  centuiy,  was  a  pagan,  and  is 
said  to  have  burnt  all  the  clergy  at  Kildare.  Now  there  was  no 
Congall  long  of  Ireland  at  that  time,  nor  is  there  the  least  men- 
tion, in  any  authentic  document,  of  such  burning  of  the  dergy 
at  that  period.  There  was  a  Conal  (or  Coiigal)  who  togetl^r 
with  his  brother  Cellach  began  to  reign  over  Ireland  A.  D.  642, 
(Usher  Ind.  Chron.)  but  th^  were  both  Christians.  A  king  of  the 
name  of  Congal  reigned  in  the  b^inning  of  the  eighth  century. 
Oflaherty  says  he  began  to  reign  A.  D.  704,  and  that  his  reign 
lasted  seven  years  ;  Og^gia,  p.  432*  Some  stories  had.been  &bri- 
catedconcenunghim,asif  hehadbeenapasecutorof  the  Church, 
and  committ«i  great  atrQcatieB.at  Kildare,  of  which,  however,  not 
one  word  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  detailed  account  of  that  {dace 
gnren  by  Colganj  7r*  Th*  and  Arcfadall  Mon.  Hibem,  &c.  &c. 
Keatmg  has  these  storieB,  Boot  2.  at  A.  D.  693.  Warner  adds 
that  Congal  was  a  pagan ;  Hia*  of  Ireland  p.  315.  Can^beil 
followed  Warner,  but  he  mistodc  Ihe  eighth  for  the  seventh  cen« 
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txxtj.  Th6  least  knowle^  of  Imh  bistoiy  is  sufficient  to  shovr, 
th^  the  natian  would  not  have  recogiuBed  a  pagan  sovereign  at 
that  period.  So  far  from  Congal  being  a  pagan  and  a  persecutor^ 
his  reign  was  remembered  with  gratitude  as  prospeious  and  peace* 
able,  and  himself  represented  as  a  beneficent  jHrkice.  O'FIaherty 
quotes  an  Irish  distich  to  that  purpose.  See  also  O'Halloran, 
Hist,  of  Ird.  Book  IX.  Chap,' 5,  He  is  fppken  of  as  a  Chris- 
tian in  Colgan's  A  A,  SS.  p.  454— 744>  &c  was  a  near  relative  of 
Dundiady  who  became  Abbot  of  Hy  m  the  yearTlO,  and  grand- 
son of  the  pious  king  Donald  the  second.  (See  7*r.  Th.  p.  448.) 
Next  he  quotes  a  passage  full  of  lies  from  a  so  caUed  Life  of 
Gildas,  the  fidshood  of  which  Usher  had  exposed  long  ago,  Pr,  p. 
907.  and  after  him  Colgan  A  A.  SS.  p.  189.  seqq.  To  their  remaxks 
I  shall  merely  add,  that,  as  the  blundering  author  of  that  stuff  tp 
i>ther  praises  of  his  saint  adds  that  of  having  refUted  and  reclaimed 
heretics  in  Ireland,  it  would  follow,  according  to  him,  that  Christi- 
anity had  been  already  widely  disused  through  the  country.  The 
fact  however  is,  that  no  heresy  existed  among  us  in  Gildas'  time,  for 
fdiich  we  have  the  authority  of  the  great  S.  Columbanus,  who 
survived  him  by  some  years,  and  who  writing  to  a  Pope  asserted, 
that  Ireland  had  never  yet  been  tainted  with  heresy.  *^  NuUus 
htereticus^  nuUus  JucUeus^  tiuUus  schismaHcus  JiiU.**  So  much 
fixr,  as  Ledwich  calls  him,  p.  159,  **  the  learned  and  ingenious 
Dr.  CampbeU,  wIkmic  talents  and  accomplishments  do  honour  to 
his  native  country."  Yet  this  pair  of  worthies  do  not  always 
coincide  in  opinion  ;  for  Campbell  did  not  call*  in  question  the 
eadstence  of  St.  Patrick ;  but  on  the  contrary,  as  if  knowing  what 
his  comrade  was  about  to  give  to  the  wortd,  he  writes,  p.  87  ; 
^  Nor  should  it  impeach  the  history  of  St.  Patridc,  that  its  un- 
learned writers  have  interspersed  it  with  miracle  and  blemished  it 
by  &ble.  Livy  abounds  with  prodigies,  yet  livy  is  the  prince  of 
historianB,"  &c. 

$•  IT.  I  shall  pass  over  the  Irish  hymn  or  Metrical 
account  of  St.  Patrick  attributed  to  Fiech  bishop  of 
Sletty,  who  certainly  lived  in  the  fifth  century.  The 
Bdlandists  and  some  other  judicious  critics  doubt  of 
his  having  been  the  author  of  it.  But  it  does  not 
follow,  that  it  is  not  very  ancient,  and  most  pro- 
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bably  not  later  than  the  seventh,  or  perhaps  the 
sixth  century.  The  discussion,  however,  of  this  point 
might  lead  us  too  far  at  present.  For  the  same  reason 
I  shall  not  here  enlarge  on  the  argument  furnished 
by  the  Latin  hymn  ascribed  to  Seeundinus  one  of  St. 
Patrick's  first  companions, (18)  and  in  which  the  saint 
is  spoken  of  as  still  living.  From  the  style  and  other 
circumstances  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  it  was  com- 
posed long  before  the  Doctor's  favourite  century,  the 
ninth,  as  will  evidently  appear  lower  down. 

(18)  See  below,  Nat.  28. 

§.  V.  In  the  seventh  century  we  have  a  witness 
of  unquestioned  authority,  Cummian  author  of  the 
learned  letter  to  Segienus,  abbot  of  Hy,  concerning 
the  Paschal  question.  (19)  This  letter  was  written, 
according  to  Usher's  calculation,  in  the  year  634,  (^) 
and  is  more  than  once  highly  praised  and  even  ana- 
lyzed by  Ledwich.  Cummian  arguing  from  various 
cycles  refers  in  the  first  place  to  that,  **  which,"  he 
says,  "St.  Patrick  our  Pope  brought  with  him.  (21)" 
This  was  well  known  to  the  Doctor,  who,  it  appears, 
had  read  the  whole  epistle  with  attention,  and  even 
tells  his  readers  that  Cummian  "  enters  on  an  ac- 
count of  the  various  cycles,  as  those  of  Patrick^  Ana- 
tolius,  Theophilus,"  &c.  (22)  But  in  another  place, 
(23)  giving  likewise  an  analysis  of  the  same  epistle, 
and  referring  to  the  cycles  adduced  by  Cummian,  he 
omits  that  of  Patrick,  while  he  carefully  mentions 
those  of  Anatolius,  Theophilus,  Cyril,  &c.  What 
shall  we  say  of  such  a  proceeding  as  this  ?  Is  it  not 
a  wilful  suppression  of  the  truth,  and  a  shameless  im- 
position on  the  public  ?  Or  what  can  we  think  of  a 
man,  who,  knowing  that  Cummian  had  spoken  of 
St.  Patrick,  as  the  Pope  or  bishop  of  the  Irish  nation, 
has  the  effVontery  to  appeal  to  that  same  Cummian 
to  prove,  that  St.  Patrick  was  an  ideal  personage  ?(24) 

(19)  It  IB  the  11th  letter  in  Usher's  SifUoge  Ep.  Hibcm. 
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(20)  Pr.  p.  9S7  and  Ind.  Chron. 

(21)  ^^  Primum  ilium,  quem  sanctus  Ritricius  Papa  noster  tulit 
^-aecundo  Anatolium^-tertio  Theophilum/'  &c  In  ancient  times 
the  title  Papa^  u  e.  Father^  used  to  be  given  to  other  bishops  be- 
sides the  bishop  of  Rome. 

(22)  Antiq.  p.  63.        (2S)  p.  169.        (24)  See  p.  S68« 

§•  VI.  A  very  interesting  document,  belonging 
to  the  same  century^  has  been  published  by  Mabil- 
lon.  (25)  It  consists  of  Litanies  for  the  use  of  the 
Anglican  church  in  that  age.  He  found  them  toge«> 
ther  with  a  copy  of  the  Psalms  in  the  library  of 
Rheims,  written  in  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  characters. 
Besides  St.  Gregory  the  great  and  other  saints  prior 
to  that  period,  they  contain  the  names  of  St.  Patrick, 
St.  Brindan  (Brendan),  St.  Camach,  St.  Munna, 
Columcille,  St.  Brigid,  &c.  Not  one  of  the  saints 
famous  in  England  about  the  latter  end  of  the  seventh 
century  is  mentioned  in  them  ;  not  Cuthbert,  Wil* 
frid,  Aidan,  Aldhelm,  Laurentius,  Mellitus,  &c. 
whose  names  would  certainly  not  have  been  omitted, 
had  those  Litanies  been  of  a  later  period. 

The  Antiphonarium  Berwhorense  is  probably  of 
equal  antiquity.  It  belonged  to  the  monastery  of 
Bangor  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  is  now  in  the 
Ambrosian  library  of  Milan,  whither  it  was  removed 
from  the  monastery  of  Bobio.  It  has  been  published 
by  Muratori,  who  considered  it  as  written  in  the 
seventh  or,  at  least,  the  eighth  century.  (S6)  Dr. 
O'Conor  maintains,  that  it  must  have  been  written 
before  the  year  69 1  •  (^7)  It  contains  a  hymn  in 
honour  of  St.  Patrick  teacher  qf  the  Scots.  (28) 

(25)  Vet.  Anal.  VoL  2.  p.  669.  ieqq. 

(26)  *'  Edidi  jam  ^go  vetustissimum  Antiphonarium  Celebris 
monasterii  Bendiorensis  in  Hibemia,  seculo  Christi  septimo  aut 
3akem  odavo  exarotum,  quod  temporibus  Caroli  magni  Dungalus 
Doonachus  Sootus  Tidnum  deportavit,  et  Bobiensi  deinde  monas* 
terio  dono  dedit."  Muratorii  Opera^  Arezzoy  1771.  ^om.  13.  partA. 
p.  240.  This  Antiphonaiy  may  be  seen  in  Muratori^s  Anecdata  Am- 
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hrosiana,  Tarn.  IV.Patevii,  A,  1713.  He  thought,  that  it  was  about 
a  thousand  years  old.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Dungal  was, 
as  Mufftftori  says  in  the  above  quoted  passage,  the  penoD  that  pre- 
sented it  tothe  monasteiy  of  Bobio ;  for,  although  he  gave  many 
hock&y  among  which  some  andphonaries,  (aee  below  Not*  138  to 
Chap.  XX.)  to  that  monastery,  yet  that  of  Bangor  is  not  specially 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  said  books ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  was  in  the  l&raty  of  Bobio,  belbre  Dungal  went  to  Italy  in 
4ie  early  part  df  the  mnth  century.  As  St  Columbanus,  the 
£>under  of  said  monasteiy,  had  been  a  monk  of  Bangor,  a  certain 
intercourse  was  kq>t  up  between  both  places.  In  his  preface  to  it 
in  Anecdoia  Atnbros.  Muratori  makes  no  mention  of  Dungal, 
bat  strives  to  make  out  the  age  of  it  finom  what  is  said  towards 
the  end  concerning  Cronan,  abbot  of  Bangor,  who  seems  to  be 
^oken  of  as  alive  when  it  was  written. 

(27)  In  his  EpUtda  nuncupatoria  {Rerum  Hibem,  ScriptorJ) 
he  treats  learnedly  of  the  age  of  the  Antipkonarium  Bencho^ 
reme^  and  states  that  the  copy,  published  by  Muratori,  iras 
written  at  a  time  when  Cronan  was  abbot  of  Bangor.  He 
then  asserts  {p.  167.)  that  this  Cronan  died  in  691,  although 
Aididall  (at  Bangor)  assigns  his  death  to  721.  Thus  it 
appears  that  said  copy  belonged  to  the  seventh  century.  Dr. 
CyConor  refers  to  said  work,  in  his  Third  Letter  under  the  name 
of  Columbanus,  ( p,  58)  for  what  he  had  said  of  that  MS.  But 
in  this  lett»  there  must  be  an  error  of  the  press ;  for,  instead  of 
A.  640,  belbre  which  it  is  here  said  that  it  was  written,  we  ought 
to  read,  conformably  with  the  Epistoloy  &c  A.  691. 

(28)  Hymnus  S.  Patricn  magistri  Scotorum.    It  is  the  hymn 
attributed  to  St.  Secundinus,  of  which  more  ekewhere. 

§.  vn.  The  illustrious  Adamnan  flourislied  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  died  early  in  the  next.  (29) 
His  Life  of  St.  Columba,  or  Columb-kill,  in  three 
books,  is  most  highly  esteemed  by  the  best  critics, 
none  of  whom  have  called  its  genuineness  into  ques- 
tion. It  is  frequently  referred  to  by  our  Doctor,  as 
a  work  of  authority.  For  example,  arguing  against 
the  rights  of  the  see  of  Armagh  and  the  mission  of 
St.  Patrick,  he  urges,  (SO)  that  Adamnan  in  his  Life 
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of  Coliimba  has  not  a  word  about  Armagh,  its  bishop, 
or  primacy.  Let  me  observe  incidentally,  thai;  this 
is  a  ridiculous  argument ;  for  surely .  Adamnan  was 
not  writing  an  ecclesiastical  history  of  Ireland,  nor 
does  he  speak  of  any  Irish  bishop  except  such  as 
Some  particular  circumstance  of  the  acts  of  St.  Co* 
lumba  had  a  reference  to.  We  might  as  well  ask  the 
Doctor,  why  Adamnan  has  not  made  mention  of  the 
Asiatic  missionaries,  who,  according  to  him,  were  the 
founders  of  Christianity  in  this  country.     In  another 

Elace,  (S 1 )  talking  of  his  favourite  church  of  Aghaboe, 
e  tells  us  that  it  was  noticed  by  Adamnan  in  the 
stj^th  century.  The  poor  Doctor  must  be  always 
bungling.  Adamnan  lived  not  in  the  sixth,  but  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  Now  this  same 
Adamnan  makes  express  mention  of  St.  Patrick  in 
the  second  preface  to  his  work  ;  **  Quidam  proselytus 
Brito,  homo  sanctus,  sancti  Pairicii  episcopi  disci- 
pulus,  Maveteus  (32)  nomine,  ita  de  nostro  prophe- 
tavit  patrono,''  &c.  The  Doctor  knew  this  well, 
whereas  he  quotes  (SS)  four  long  lines  of  that  same 
short  preface  relative  to  the  name  Columba*  Not- 
withstanding all  this  he  appeals,  in  the  same  bare- 
faced manner  that,  as  we  have  seen,  he  did  to  Cum- 
mian,  also  to  Adamnan,  to  prove  that  St.  Patrick  was 
an  ideal  personage.  (34)  It  was,  I  dare  say,  the  ap- 
prehension of  his  being  obliged  to  acknowledge  that 
Adamnan  has  spoken  of  our  Apostle,  that  induced 
him  to  omit,  in  his  paltry  review  of  Irish  literature, 
(85)  an  account  of  the  writings  of  Adamnan.  And 
elsewhere  (36)  he  has  endeavoured  to  undermine  the 
genuineness  of  the  three  books  of  Columba's  life  ; 
Ist,  because  miracles  and  visions  are  recorded  in 
them ;  and  Sd,  because  the  author  ^^  never  mentions 
the  sentiments  of  Columba  or  his  Culdees  on  the 

Soints  disputed  between  them  and  Rome,  as  Bede 
oes,  nor  his  dying  command  to  his  disciples  to  con- 
tinue Quartadecimans,''  As  to  miracles  and  visions, 
it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  a  discussion  with  such 
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a  staunch  phihsophe  as  Ledwich  ;  bat  his  other  ar« 
gument  contauis  ahnost  as  many  falshoods  as  words. 
Columba  never  had  any  dispute  with  Rome,  nor  does 
Bede  say  any  such  thing.  Columba  died  in  the  year 
597>  the  very  year,  in  which  the  monk  Augustin 
arrived  in  England  from  Rome,  (37)  and  consequently 
several  years  before  the  paschal  and  tonsural  disputes 
began.  The  monks  of  Hy  were  not  Culdees.  The 
Irish  were  never  Quartadecimans,  as  Ledwich  might 
have  learned  even  from  Bede,  and  it  is  a  most  impu- 
dent assertion  to  state,  that  Columba  gave  any  such 
dying  command  as  this  audacious  scribbler  has  in- 
vented. On  these  subjects  more  in  their  proper, 
place. 

(29)  A.  D.  704.  Usher;?.  702  and  In<L  Chron.  The  4  Masters 
(Tr.  Th.  p.  498.)  have  A.  70S ;  which,  oonsideriiig  their  mode  of 
redconing  the  years,  was  the  same  as  A.  704. 

(80)  p.  S90.        (31)  p.  396. 

(32)  Usher  calls  him  Moctheus ;  Pr.  p.  855. 1047.    (33)  p.  59. 

(34)  /y.  968.        (35)  Chap.  VIL         (36)  p.  404. 

(37)  See  Usher,  Ind.  Chron. 

5.  VIII.  We  find  St.  Patrick's  name  in  a  very  an- 
cient little  tract  concerning  the  Liturgy,  of  which 
Usher  writes  thus  in  his  above  quoted  letter  to  Cam* 
den ;  **  Yet  have  I  seen  in  Sir  Robert  Cotton's 
**  library  an  ancient  fragment  written  b^ore  the  time 
**  qf  Bede 9  wherein  St.  Patrick  is  not  only  menti- 
<<  oned,  but  also  made  to  be  as  ancient  in  time  as 
'<  hitherto  we  have  still  believed  htm  to  have  been,. 
**  It  was  found  among  Mr.  Josseline's  papers. — If 
'<  you — ^will  be  pleased  to  transcribe  that  place  of  it, 
"  where  the  tradition  of  the  Liturgy  from  man  to 
«  man  is  described  (for  there  this  mention  of  St. 
Patrick  is  to  be  found)"  &c.  The  Doctor  alluding 
to  this  fragment  says;  (38) ''  A  Cotton  MS.  recording 
'<  St.  Patrick  is  much  boasted  of;  surely  we  might 
<«  expect  to  find  in  Usher's  Primordia,  published 
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twenty-one  years  after  his  writing  this  letter  to 
Camden,  an  account  of  its  possessors,  its  letters, 
and  language,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  form  some 
judgment  of  its  antiquity  ;  but  none  of  these  ap- 
pear, if  1  recollect  right,  in  that  work,  A  Cot* 
tonian  MS.  occurs,  but  it  is  not  noticed  as  remark* 
able  for  age  or  contents.^*  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  read  this  man's  silly  efiusions  with  patience.  In 
direct  opposition  to  what  he  here  says.  Usher  has 
given  extracts  from  that  fragment,  and  in  the  lan- 
guage (Latin)  in  which  it  was  written,  in  various 
parts  of  his  Primordia^  and  quotes  it  as  a  MS.  in 
the  Cotton  library,  adding  that  it  was  written  nine 
hundred  years  before ;  that  is,  early  in  the  eighth 
century,  and  calling  it  an  anonymous  tract  on  the 
Origin  of  ecclesiastical  or  liturgical  offices.  (39)  In 
one  of  the  passages  quoted  by  Usher  it  is  said,  that 
German  and  Lupus  had  instructed  the  blessed  Pa- 
trick, and  placed  him  as  archbishop  in  Ireland,  &c. 
(40)  The  MS.  referred  to  by  Usher  may  be  seen 
at  this  day  among  the  Cotton  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum.  (41) 

(38)  p.  S6S, 

(S9)  See  Pr.  p.  343, 840,  916.  The  whole  tract  has,  as  abeady 
observed  {Nai.  37.  to  Chap.  L)  been  published  by  Spehnan  Coit- 
al. &C.  VcL  1.  p.  176,  and  Wilkins,  CondL  M.  B.  &c  VoL^ 
App.  p.  741. 

(40)  Beatnm  PairkiuMspntBliter  saoas  literas  docuenint  atque 
cnotrierunt,  et  ipsum  episeopum  per  eomm  pnedicationem  fpra 
sonmi  pradicationej  Spelman,^  archi^fUcopum  in  Scotiis  ac  Bri- 
tanniis  posuarunt*"    Pr.  p.  840. 

(41)  CohimboHUs  third  Letter;  p.  54. 

$•  IX.  Next  comes  Bede,  in  whose  Martyrol^, 
as  well  as  in  the  Roman,  and  those  of  Usuardus,  Ra. 
banus.  Ado,  &c.,  the  festival  of  St.  Patrick  in  Ire- 
land is  marked  at  the  17th  of  March,  (42)  This  is 
acknowledged  by  the  Doctor,  (43)  who,  however,  after 
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havihg  railed  most  indecently  against  Calendars  and 
Martyrologies  in  general,  (44)  says,  without  adducing 
any  argument,'  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  Bede 
wrote  a  Martyrology  or  riot.  This  is  really  carrying 
too  far  the  system  of  imposing  on  his  readeis ;  for 
Bede  tells  us  himiself,  not  by  a  bare  hint,  but  in  ex. 
press  terms,  that  he  had  composed  such  a  work.  (A5) 
It  is  true  that  some  additions  have  been  made  to  it, 
whicb  hare  been  carefully  distinguished  by  critics 
from  Bede's  original  text.  Not  to  quote  Gior- 
gi  and  others,  let  it  suffice  in  this  place  to  refer  to 
the  truly  excellent  and  accurate  edition  of  that  work 
given  by  Smith,  (46)  in  which  the  words  above  quo- 
ted (47)  are  set  down  as  those  of  Bede  himself.  Efere 
then  is  a  most  respectable  witness,  prior  to  the  ninth 
century;  for  Bede  died  before  the  middle  of  the 
eighth,  viz.  A.  D.  735.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
the  Dr.  is  not  ashamed  to  say,  (48)  that  St.  Patrick 
"  was  not  heard  of  when  Bede  died  in  785.^*  But, 
it  is  objected,  Bede  has  not  mentioned  our  saint  in 
his  Ecclesiastical  history,  although  he  speaks  of  Pal- 
ladius.  What  then  ?  was  he  bound  to  do  so  ?  What 
had  St.  Patrick  to  do  with  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  did  not  become  Christians 
until  much  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  his 
death?  As  to  Bede's  having  made  mention  of 
Palladius,  it  is  plain  that  he  has  done  so  only  inci- 
dentally in  consequence  of,  while  having  Prosper's 
chronicle  before  him,  his  entering  upon  some  trans- 
actions in  Britain  during  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the 
younger.  Meeting  on  his  way  the  passagfe  relative 
to  Palladius,  he  introduced  it,  in  Prosper's  own 
words,  into  his  text  in  an  indirect  manner,  and  not 
as  concerning  any  main  object  of  his  narrative.  (49) 
And  it  is  clear  that,  had  he  not  so  met  with  that  pas- 
sage, most  probably  he  would  not  have  left  us  a  word 
about  Palladius.  Bede  was  in  the  habit  of  copying 
passages  verbatim  from  old  writers,  es.  c.  from  Oro- 
sius,  Eutropius,  &c.    Nor  does  he  mention  in  that 
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Work  any  Irish  saints,  except  such  as  had  been  en- 

Saged  in  converting  the  Anglo-Saxons,  or  other  in* 
abitants  of  G.  Britain,  such  as  the  northern  Picts;  or 
those  Irishmen,  who  distinguished  themselves  on  the 
paschal  and  tonsural  questions.  In  like  manner  he 
nas  not  mentioned  several  eminent  British  saints,  of 
whose  existence  no  doubt  is  entertained,,  whereas 
their  acts  did  not  come  within  the  sphere  of  his  un- 
dertaking ;  for  instance,  Kentigern,  David,  and  many 
others.  (50)  I  wish  the  Doctor  would  explain  to  us, 
how  it  has  happened  that  the  Asiatic  missioners^  of 
whom  he  is  so  fond,  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  any 
of  Bede's  works.  St.  Patrick's  name  is  also  in  the 
very  ancient  Martyrology,  which  existed  before  the 
times  of  Bede,  usually  called  that  of  St.  Jerome. 

(42)  <'  In  Scotia  S.  Patridi  Confessoris."  In  Scotia  Le.  Hiher^ 
fua ;    Smithy  ed,  of  Bede's  Historic.  &c 

(43)  p.  366. 

(44)  Not  meamng  to  follow  Ledwich  through  alt  fak  wild  aud 
incoherent  vagaries,  I  refer  the  reader  on  this  subject  of  Calendars, 
&C.  in  general,  to  Dr.  Milner's  Tour  in  hehnd.  Letter  XII.  where 
he  will  find  some  just  castigatoiy  remarks  on  our  hero's  sceptical 
positions.  I  shall  merely  add,  that  Usher,  Camden,  Stillingfleet» 
Cave,  &C.  did  not  treat  those  venerable  register  with  disrespect. 
This  unlearned  impudence  was  reserved  for  our  times. 

(45)  In  the  enumeration  of  his  wodks  given  by  himself  at  the 
end  of  his  Histoiy,  L.  5.  c.  24.  or  Recapitulatio,  he  mentions 
**  Martyrologium  de  natalitiis  sanctorum  martyrum  diebus,  in  quo 
omnes,  quos  invenire  potui— dil^g^teradnotare  studuL"  D'Achery 
has  published  SpicUeg,  Tom*  4.  a  short  martyrology  in  verse,  said 
to  have  been  writted  by  Bed^  in  which'St.  Patridr  is  mentioned 
at  March.  It  is  certainly  veiy  ancient ;  finr  the  last  saint  menti* 
oned  in  it  is  Wilfrid,  who  died  in  73%  the  year  after  Bede  finished 
his  history.  It  wa«  written  in  England,  and  is  particular  in  marie- 
ing  flnglish  tMMntf^ 

(46)  Bede's  Historical  ioorks;  Cambridge,  1722. 

(47)  Not.  42.        (48)  p.  375.  See  also  p.  368. 

(49)  Bede's  text  runs  thus;  "Anno  dafkainicse  inramatkmia 
VOL.  i.  F 
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48d.  TheodofliuB  jimior  post  Honodum— r^umsiucqpiens  i^igiati 
et  eepleiii  annis  tenuity  cujus  anno  imperii  octavo  Falladiusad 
ScottOB,  &€.**    L.  1.  cap.  IS. 

(50)  PiokertODy  (VtUs  antiqwB  Sonet.  &a)  inanote  to  the 
Ufe  of  Kentigemy  veiy  judiciously  observes ;  ^  Beda  non  memiiiit 
Keatigemi ;  sed  aeque  siluit  de  Patridoy  Davidey  Dubritics  Asa- 
pho»  et  aliis  Sanctis  Brittonum :  nam  histona  .^us  solunmiodo  ad 
Anglos  qpectat." 

§  •  X.  It  would  be  useless  to  trouble  the  reader  with 
further  testimonies  (51)  on  a  matter  so  dear,  and 
concerning  which  no  doubt  has  been  entertained  by 
any  of  the  numerous  critics,  who  have  appeared  du- 
ring the  last  200  years,  and  who  have  with  indefa- 
tigable industry  examined  and  collated  a  multitude  of 
documents,  tlutt  exist  relative  to  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Europe,  and  particularly  to  the  lives  of 
Saints.  And  it  would  be  very  extraordinary,  that  so 
many  Memoirs  of  St.  Patrick  should  have  been  writ- 
ten, as  there  have  been  ever  since  the  sixth  century, 
if  no  such  person  had  ever  been  amongst  us.  For, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  some  of  tne  tracts  still 
extant  called  his  Lives,  it  is  certain  that  much  older 
documents  did  once  exist.  (52)  Or  how  could  it 
have  happened,  that  so  many  places  not  only  in  Ire- 
land, but  in  Scotland  should  have  been  distinguished 
by  his  name,  and  that  so  many  churches  or  chapels 
should  have  been  erected  under  the  title  of  St.  ra- 
irick  not  only  in  the  British  Islands,  (SS)  but  in 
other  parts  of  Europe  ?  (54) 


(51 )  See  Coknobanus'  third  Letter,  p,  SS.  A  passage  there 
partly  quoted,  as  from  the  Metxical  Life  of  Willibronl  by  Alcuin, 
is  not  in  that  wofk  but  in  ld$  MisoeUaaeous  poems,  and  is  as  fel- 
lows; **  PahriciuSf  Cbenmus,  Scpttonim  gloria  gentk — ^Atque  Co- 
liunbanus,  Congallus,  Adamnanus  atque— Frechni  peties,  mo* 
mm  vitflBque*  maestri — ^Hic  pietas  piecibos  hcnrum  nos  adjuvet 
omnesJ*  Alcuin's  Worb^PoemaUu  No.  246.  .p.  17S6.  Paris. 
1617.  Aloim' died  A.  IX  W*. 
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(52)  JoCdin  sayi,  cap*  186.  that  socty-ttx  tracts  or  Menxm 
(not  Lhres  assome  have  undentood  him)  had  heen  written  con- 
cerning the  Acts  of  St.  Patridc,  the  greatest  part  of  wluch  were 
destroyed  during  the  Danish  persecution.  Colgan's  Tripartite  has 
the  same  number  Z,.  S.  cap4  99.  and  gms  the  names  T>f  some  of 
the  authors^  {ih.  and  L*  L  c.  69.)  ibr  instance  Cohmab^ki]ly  Ultan^ 
Adamnan,  Elenm  the  wise,  &c  Columb^kiil  Hved  in  the  sixth 
century,  the  three  latter  in  the*  seventh*  The  Memoh^  of  Tirechan, 
so  often  quoted  by  Usher,  wesne  probably  the  same  as  those  here 
aicribedto  Ultan;  see  Pr.  j9.  818.  In  the  Calendar  of  Cashel, 
one  of  the  mdbt  respectable  nxmuments  of  our  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  written  early  in  the  eleventh  centory,  St.  Kienan  of  Damliag 
(Ddeek)  is  stated  to  have  written  a  Life  <^  St.  FtoicL  He  died, 
according  to  the  four  Masters,  A.  D.  488  (489).  ArchdalT  haa  fid- 
lowed  them  at  Dideek,  Colgan  was  indined  to  assign  him  to  the 
sixth  century  (Tr.  Tk.  p.  217).  One  of  his  arguments  is  of  no 
we^t ;  vis.  that,  if  he  died  in  that  year,  he  shouM  have  written 
the  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  while  still  alive.  F»r,  as  will  appear  here* 
after,  St  Fotridc  di^  several  years  before  489.  At  any  rate* 
the  age,  in  which  lUenan  lived,  was  loi^  prior  to  the  ninth 
centuiy. 

(53)  Wherever  the  Scbto-Irish  settled  in  G.  Britain,  there  were 
diurches  erected  under  the  name  of  St.  P^ck;  ^c  c.  in  Argyle, 
kc*  Several  of  the  old  churches  in  the  Hebrides  went  nndar  his 
name.  (Martin's  W.  TsUg,  p.  27*  Cfa^mer^s  Caledonia,  V,\y  p» 
9166.)  Will  it  be  said,  that  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  and 
islands  adopted  jrdm  Lneland  a  saint,  who  was  mdmowh  to  their 
forefethers,  and  to  Cotoinba  and  the  othos  who  had  inboduced 
Christianity  among  fliem?  And  this  long  after  the  Scots  of  Irdand 
and  those  of  Briii^  ceased  ttf  be  ckisely  uinCed.  There  was  a 
St.  Fto^'s  diurdi  in  the  Ide  oP M&n.  (Camden,  cd.  1449.  Gib- 
son's e«^.^  It  is  worthy  of  particular  kiotice,  that  the  ddchurdi 
of  Glastonbury  in  Sd^aeiiieCfliure,  which  eidsted  b^ve  the  reign^ 
Ina,  kjiig;  of  Wessex,  ittid^bMdeqii^tfy  befere  A:  J>.  689,  was 
criled  the  dnmji  of  the  Bfessed  Virgiti  Maiy  and  0^ 
(Monast.  AngUe.  Tom.  L  p.  12.) 

(64)'  iSee  Co^an,  TV.  Th.  p^  7'--S15.  ITntir  ^irillkin  not  many 
years  there  was  a  drarA  unddr  the  name  of  St.  P&ttick  Just  dose 
to  the  city  of  Pkrria,  erected  perhqpei  not  long  after  tbe  giteat  Co- 

PS 
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Iiimbanu8»  whose'  name  is  still  faoious  in  that  poit  of  Italy^  was 
kindly  recced  by  the  Lombardsy  of  whose  kingdom  Fftvia  was 
the  capitaL 

§•  XI.  I  shall  now  briefly  touch  upon  some  objeo 
tions  brought  forward  by  the  Doctor.  We  have 
already  seen  of  what  little  avail  is  the  silence  of  Pla- 
tina  in  this  question,  and  that  Adamnan  and  Bede, 
far  from  favouring  his  system,  are  unexceptionable 
witnesses  to  the  contrary.  He  asks  why  Cogptosuf 
has  not  given  certain  particulars  relative  to  St.  Pa- 
trick. (55)  A  strange  question  as  coming  from  a 
man,  who  says,  (56)  that  the  work  of  Cogitosua  is 
supposititious  and  unworthy  of  credit.  Yet  I  allow 
that  it  is  genuine,  although  not  so  ancient  as  some 
have  imagined.  But  why  expect  an  account  of  St. 
Patrick  from  a  writer,  whose  only  object  was  to  give 
some  acts  of  St.  Brigid,  and  whose  tract  is  not  proper* 
ly  a  Life  of  that  saint,  but  a  panegyrical  discourse  con- 
cerning her  virtues,  miracles,  &c.  ?  Cc^tosus  en- 
ters so  little  into  historical  facts,  that  he  does  not 
even  tell  us  in  what  part  of  Ireland  St.  Brigid  was 
bom,  nor  mentions  the  names  of  any  of  her  contem- 
poraries except  those  of  her  father  and  mother,  of 
bishop  Machilie,  from  whom  she  received  the  veil, 
and  of  Conlaeth  bishop  of  Kildare. 

Next  he  appeals  to  the  disagreement  between  the 
Irish  clergy  and  the  Roman  missionaries,  who  had 
been  sent  to  preach  to  the  Anglo-Saxons*  How,  he 
argues,  (57)  could  such  a  disa^eement  have  tdcen 
place,  it  St.  Patrick  had  received  his  mission  from 
Kome  ?  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  how  it  could  have 
occurred,  and  that  it  was  very  natural  it  dhouhL 
'Meanwhile  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe^  that  this 
argument,  admitted  in  its  fullest  extent,  would  prove 
nothing  more  than  that  St.  Patrick  did  not  come  to 
-Ireland  direct  from  Rome  ;  but  it  would  not  follow 
that  he  had  never  existed^  nor  that  we  should  go  as 
hr  .as  the  Doctor^s  favourite  Asia  to  look  for  tho 
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apostles  of  Ireland.  In  this  rambling  discussion  of 
his  I  find  some  falshoods  as  usual.  He  says  that 
the  letter  of  Laurence,  bishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
two  other  prelates  to  the  Irish  Clergy  (58)  was  writ- 
ten about  A.  D.  6o4f.  He  could  have  easily  learned 
from  Usher,  that  said  letter  was  written  in  the  year 
609.(59)  He  tells  us,  that  St.  Patrick  was  then 
dead  but  a  hundred  years.  Now,  even  according 
to  the  vulgar  opinion,  which  places  the  saint's  death 
A.  D.  493,  he  was  then  dead  116  years.  But  it. 
will  appear  in  its  proper  place,  that  St.  Patrick  died 
near  thirty  years  earlier.  He  adds,  that  the  letter 
of  the  clergy  of  Rome  to  five  Irish  bishops,  &c.  was 
in  the  year  oSO.  The  same  great  authority.  Usher, 
might  have  taught  him,  that  the  date  of  this  letter 
was  A.  D.  640,  or,  at  the  earliest,  639*  (60)  Then 
he  repeats  his  nonsense,  on  which  I  have  remarked 
already,  concerning  Columba  and  his  Culdees  differ- 
ing from  Rome  in  doctrine  and  discipline. 

Another  mighty  objection  is  deduced  (6I)  from 
the  variety  of  opinions  relative  to  the  place  of  St. 
Patrick's  birth,  whence  the  Doctor  would  fain  con- 
clude, that  he  was  ne^er  born  at  all.  His  is  really 
ludicrous.  Our  hero  would  do  well  to  let  the  world 
know  where  he  was  bom  himself ;  for  many  persons 
of  my  acquaintance,  who  have  seen  his  book,  are  ig- 
norant of  the  place,  that  can  boast  of  his  origin. 
But,  to  be  serious,  are  there  not  doubts  entertained 
concerning  the  birth-place  of  Constantine  the  great 
and  many  other  eminent  men,  whose  existence  has 
never  been  questioned  ?  In  arguing  against  St.  Pa- 
trick having  been  bom  in  the  country,  now  called 
Scotland^  he  exhibits  a  monstrous  degree  of  igno- 
rance. I  know  that  our  saint  was  not  bom  in  that 
country,  nor  in  any  part  of  G;  Britain,  but  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  use  such  an  argument  as  his,  the  sum 
of  which  comes  to  this :  <*  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have* 
been  the  son  of  Calpuraius  a  deacon,  whose  father' 
was  Potitus  a  priest ;-  atqui  there  could  be  no  pri#stfip 
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in  that  country  at  that  period,  whereas,  the  southern 
Scots  did  not  receive  the  faith  till  412,  nor  the  nor* 
thern  until  565.;  ergo^  &c/'  In  the  first  place  he. 
confounds  the  Picts  with  the  Scots ;  the  people  con- 
Verted  about  A.  D.  4 IS  by  Ninian  were  the  South* 
em  Picts,  whose  country  lay  to  the  north  of  the  frith 
of  Forth ;  f62)  those  converted  about  A.  D.  565  by 
Columb-kiU  were  the  northern  Pict«,  who^e  territory 
was  far  up  in  the  N.  W.  of  Scotlatid  above  Argyle, 
&c.  Secondly  the  part  of  6.  Britain,  in  which  many 
have  said  that  St.  Patrick  was  bom,  viz.  about  Kirk<^. 
patrick,  did  not  belong,  in  his  time,  to  either  the  Picts 
or  Scots,  but  to  the  Roman  province  in  Britain, 
which  extended  as  far  as  the  friths ;  and  there  can. 
be  no  doubt  but  that  Christian  families  were  to  be 
found  to  its  very  horthermost  boundaries. 

{5S)  p.  368.       (56)  p.  166.        (57)  p.  S68,  seqq. 
(58)  Ap.  Bed.  Zr.  2.  c  4.        (59)  Pr.  Ind.  Chratu 
(60)  n.  and  SylL  Ep.  Hib.  p.  22.        (61)  p.  371. 
(62)  See  above  Not.  149  to  Chap.  I. 

§.  XII.  The  Doctor  next  rakes  out  (6S)  every 
foolish  expression  that  he  could  find  in  some  late  wri- 
ters concerning  St.  Patrick,  as  if,  because  those  wri« 
ters  had  been  mistaken  in  some  points,  it  were  to  be 
concluded  that  there  had  been  no  such  person.  Eor 
instance,  some  one  had  said,  that  our  saint  was  for  f 
time  a  Canon  of  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran  at 
Rome.  Oh !  exclaims  this  wonderful  critic,  there 
were  no  Canons  there  in  his  time.  Well  then,  grant- 
ing it,  what  is  the  consequence  ?  Nothing  more  than 
that  St.  Patrick  was  not  a  Lateran  Canon.  But 
surely  it  does  not  follow,  that  he  was  an  ideal  per- 
sonage*  Some  authors  have  given  him  the  title  of 
arch'bishop.  Upon  this  the  Doctor  thus  animadverts ; 
'<  Here  aU  his  biographers^  ancient  and  modem  dis- 
eo?er  their  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  history.''  And 
supposing  they  dp,  faow  can  their  ignorance  afl^t  the 
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existence  of  St.  Patrick  ?  But  the  fact  is,  and  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  Probus,  and  the  authors 
of  the  second  and  the  other  older  Lives  of  our  saint 
published  by  Colgan,  (64)  never  give  him  that  title, 
although  they  speak  or  him  as  the  Apostle  of  Ireland 
and  presiding  over  all  the  churches  of  the  country. 
Even  Jocelin,  who  copied  much  from  ancient  docur 
ments,  does  not  in  the  course  of  his  book  call 
him  archbishop^  notwithstanding  his  mentioning  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Armagh  and  its  archbishops. 
(65)  I  find,  indeed,  that  title  applied  to  St.  Patrick 
in  the  preface  to  Colgan's  Tripartite  and  also  in  Ush- 
er^s  Tripartite,  (66)  both  which  works  are  evidently 
of  a  later  date  than  that  of  Probus,  and  the  second 
Life,  &c.  above  alluded  to.  In  the  hymn  attributed 
to  Secundinus  St.  Patrick  is  simply  called  bishop.  (67) 
It  is  odd,  however,  that  the  Doctor  should  object  in 
any  manner  to  the  title  of  archbishop  ;  for,  imme* 
diately  after  the  words  above  quoted,  he  adds  ;  *'  On 
the  establishment  qf  Christianity ^  to  preserve  to  the 
bishop  of  the  metropolis  his  rank,  the  title  of  arch^ 
bishop  was  invented."  If  so,  that  title  was  in  use  a 
very  long  time  before  the  age  of  St.  Patrick.  And 
then  he  tells  us  that  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem^  was 
honoured  with  it  at  the  Ephesine  council,  A.  D.  4dl. 
He  ought  to  have  known,  that  the  said  Cyril  wa& 
dead  about  45  years  before  that  council  was  held. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  date  of  that  title, 
of  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  treat,  (68)  it  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  question  of  St.  Patrick^s  exist** 
ence^  although  the  use  or  disuse  of  it  may  serve 
as  a  clue  towards  discovering  the  periods,  at  which 
some  of  his  biographers  lived. 

(63)  p.  872.        (64)  Tr.  Tk.       (65)  Joed.  <»p.  US- 

(66)  See  Pr.  p.  849. 

(67)  Audite  omnes  amsntes  Deum  lancta  merita<^Viri  in  Onu^ 
tobeati,  Patridi  episcapu 

(68)  See  Bingfaani»  Orig.  EecL  B^2.cL  17. 
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§  •  XIII.  Another  equally  potent  argument  is  squeezed 
(69)  out  of  its  having  heen  said,  that  St.  Patrick  had 
been  decorated  by  a  Pope  with  the  Pall  and  constitu- 
ted his  legate  in  Ireland.  Now,  says  the  Doctor  with 
an  air  of  triumph,  there  were  no  Palls  bestowed  in 
Ireland  until  A.  D.  1152  ;  nor  was  the  legatine  of- 
fice known  until  the  year  787.  As  to  the  latter 
point  he  is  grossly  mistaken ;  for  we  find  persons 
acting  with  the  power  of  legates  in  the  Pope's  name 
not  only  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  great,  but  as  far 
back  as  the  days  of  Pope  Leo  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century.  I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  uphold 
the  story  of  the  legateship  of  St.  Patrick.  His  juris- 
diction and  powers,  relative  to  his  mission,  were  as 
extensive  as  could  be  required,  without  his  having  re- 
ceived such  a  special  appointment.  With  regard  to 
the  Palls,  the  Doctor  happens  for  once  to  be  right. 
But  why  talk  of  these  things,  which  were  never  spoken 
of  until  Jocelin,  alluding  to  the  customs  of  his  own 
times,  interlarded  his  account  of  St.  Patrick  with 
them  ?  Usher  rejected  these  stories,  (70)  but  he  had 
too  much  sense  to  imagine,  that  by  so  doing  he  weak- 
ened the  true  history  of  the  saint ;  our  Doctor  has 
a  mode  of  argaing  difierent  from  that  of  Usher  and 
of  the  generality  of  mankind. 


(69)  p.  372.        (70>  Pr.  p.  87a 


§.  XIV.  At  length  we  are  come  to  the  winding  up 
of  his  system.  .To  show  how  St.  Patrick  was  set  up 
as  the  patron  saint  of  Ireland  in  the  ninth  century, 
he  tells  us  (7 1 )  that  in  said  century  Pagan  practices 
were  introduced,  and  that,  as  Rome  had  her  Mars, 
Athens  her  Miuerva,  &c.  so  it  was  thought  conve- 
nient to  invest  saints  with  the  patronage  of  Christian  « 
nations.  This  may  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  profane- 
•ness,^  with  which  this  audacious  scribbler  is  wont  to 
treat  of  ecclesiastical  subjects.  He  then  talks  of  it 
literacy,  superstition,  and  clerical  imposition.    Led- 
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wich  to  charge  others  with  illiteracy  I  As  to  soper&ti- 
ti<»i,  could  he  have  adduced  any  positive  proofs  of  its 
prevalence  among  the  Irish  of  that  period  ?  And  as 
to  clerical  imposition,  he  should  have  looked  to  him* 
self)  before  he  touched  upon  such  a  delicate  point. 
Next  he  brings  on  the  stage  Dyonisius  the  Areopa* 
gite,  St.  James,  &c.  Fray,  what  has  all  this  to  do 
with  the  simple  question  of  fact,  viz.  whether  there 
was  such  a  person  as  St.  Patrick,  who  is  said  to  have 
preached  the  Christian  faith  in  Ireland  ?  Those  ran- 
dom declamations  against  fables  and  mistakes  are  of 
no  weight  in  such  an  inquiry  as  this.  The  point  is 
to  show,  how  and  by  whom  St.  Patrick  was  actuallv 
forced  upon  the  people  of  this  country  and  of  aU 
Europe  m  the  ninth  century,  without  having  been 
ever  neard  of  before.  The  Doctor  indeed  mak^  an 
attempt  at  such  an  explanation,  and  it  is  curious  to 
aee  what  sort  of  a  one  it  is.  The  Danes  or  Ostmen 
were  the  authors  of  this  fabrication  !  '*  At  this  very 
**  time,  (the  9th  century)  the  name  of  St.  PatricK 
first  appeared,  and  at  this  time  the  Ostmen  were  in 
possession  of  Ireland  and  of  Armagh  in  particular, 
imd  now  his  reliques  were  placed  there.  These 
facts  and  dates  most  exactly  agree,  and  therefore 
I  conjecture,  and  I  think  on  good  grounds,  that 
**  the  Christian  Ostmen,  who  seized  the  old  Culdean 
'<  abbey  at  Armagh,  in  imitation  of  others  of  that 
**  age,  procured  reliques  and  fixed  on  St.  Patrick  as 
''their  owner,  then  had  a  flaming  legend  composed, 
'*  setting  forth  the  wonderful  life,  actions,  and  mira- 
"  cles  of  the  new  saint.''  (72)  This  is  the  wonder- 
ful discovery,  the  ipse  diait  of  our  great  antiqiuu*y. 
And  how  well  arranged !  **  The  name  of  St.  Patrick 
^rst  appeared  at  that  time  ;''  a  false  assertion,  and 
of  which  he  could  not  give  any  proof.  **  At  the 
i»me  time  the  Ostmen  were  in  possession  of  Ireland 
and  of  Armagh/'  Of  all  Ireland  they  wei*e  not 
either  then  or  at  any  time  ;  nor  did  they  ever,  in  their 
most  prosperous  days,  possess  as  much  as  one  half  of 
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IreUind»  althoy^  they  ravaged  die  greatest  p^  of  it^ 
It  is  tnie»  that  several  times  in  that  century  they  got 
possession  of  Armagh.  It  was,  for  the  first  time» 
taken  by  them  and  plundered  A.  D.  830.  (73)  It 
was,  ti^ether  with  its  churches,  burned  by  them  in 
the  year  839*  (74)  Farannan  the  primate  and  all 
the  religious  ai]^  students  were,  expelled  from  Ar- 
magh by  Tuigesius,  prince  of  those  Ostmen  or  Danes, 
in  848.  (7^)  The  city  was  again  laid  waste  by  them 
A.  D.  852.  (76)  Amiave  one  of  their  chiefs,  be- 
sides killing  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants,  plun- 
dered and  burned  it  in  867*  (77)  Maelcob,  the  bi- 
shop of  Armagh,  \m  made  prisoner  by  those  pagans 
A.  D.  879.(78)  The  Danes  of  Dublm  plundered 
Arms^h,  and  committed  m^9t  havoc  there  in  the 
year  895.  (79)  During  this  whole  period,  which 
brings  ua  to  the  end  of  ue  ninth  century,  the  Danes, 
or,  as  the  Dr.  calls  them,  the  Ostmen  were  pagans, 
and  continued  so  for  several  years  after.  Where 
then  are  we  to  look  for  the  Christian  Ostmen^  who 
seized  the  old  Culdean  abbey  at  Armagh  in  the  9th 
century  ?  The  Doctor  refers  us  to  Archdall's  Mo- 
nasHcon  Hib.  as  his  authority.  Let  us  then  hear 
Archdall;  "A.  D.  919.  Godfred  Hua  Himhair 
(son  of  Ivar)  king  of  the  Danes  in  Dublin,  plundered 
the  town  (Armagh)  sparing  only  the  churches,  the 
Colidei,  and  the  sick ;  but  the  annals  of  Innisfallen 
plaice  this  event  in  the  year  921."  (80)  The  poor 
.Doctor  placed  that  year  in  the  9th  century,  in  the 
same  manner  as,  I  suppose,  he  would  call  the  cen- 
tury, in  which  we  now  live,  the  eighteenth  ;  so  little 
does  he  know  even  of  the  manner  of  reckoning  time. 
Was  it  from  ArchdaU  he  learned,  that  the  Ostmen 
seized  the  old  Culdean  abb^  at  Armagh^  or  tluit 
there  was  such  an  abbey  there  at  all?  Let  him  then 
learn  at  last,  that  those  Colidei  of  Armagh  were,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  officiating  clei^  of  the 
cathedral.  And  who  told  him,  that  the  Ostmen  of 
that  day  were  Christians  ?,  Although  pagans,  they 
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might  have  spared  cburchas,.^.  Ware  slates  (81)  that 
the  Danes  of  Ireland  were  conyerted  to  Christianity 
about  the  year  948,  and  that  the  £fst  of  them  re- 
corded as  Christians  were  in  the  time  of  Oodfnd, 
son  of  SitricuSy  who  succeeded  Blacar  as  king  of 
Dublin  in  that  year.  I.  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
the  Sitricus  here  mentioned  was  the -same  as  Sitricus,. 
king  of  Nbrthumberiand,  to  whom  king  Athelstan 

SLve  his  sister  Editha  in  marriage,  on  condition  of 
s  becoming,  a  Christian.  Sitricuff  had  three  sons, 
Reginald,  Anlaf,.  and  Godfrid.  The  two  latter  are 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  bom  of  a  former 
marriage.  But  it  is  very  probable,  that  Godfnd,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  his  &ther,  became  a  Christian. 
(82) 

To  return  to  the  Doctor,  what  ishall  we  now 
say  of  his  ninth  century.  Christian:  Ostmen,  &c«  ? 
According  to  himself,  (83)  St.  Patrick  was  spoken  of 
in  the  year  858.  But  the-  Ostmen,  who  procured 
reliques,  &c.  for  him,  were  not  Christians  until  about 
100  years  later.  Or  is  there  any  one  so  stupid  as  to 
imagine,  that  the  whole  Irish  nation  would  have 
adopted  a  saint  first  introduced  by  their  bitterest  ene- 
mies, and  that  Armagh,  a  town  so  often  plundered 
and  burned  by  them,  should  be  foremost  m  paying 
them  that  compliment  ?  The  Doctor  ought  to  know, 
and  so  he  did  when  it  suited  his  views,  (84)  that  a 
very  great  antipathy  existed  between  the  two  nations, 
even  after  the  conversion  of  the  Danes,  and  that  the 
Danish  clergy  of  Dublin  and  the  Irish  clergy  of 
Armagh  were  constantly  at  variance.  What  then 
could  have  bewitched  him  to  advance  such  a  mon- 
strous paradox  as  that,  which  has  been  now  exploded? 
I  know  not  how  to  explain  it,  except  by  asking  ano* 
ther  question,  viz.  What  will  not  an  adventurous 
charlatan  in  history  and  theology  dare  to  announce, 
in  order  to  forward  some  paltry  pui7K)8es  ? 

(71J.p.S79.       (72)|r.S91. 
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(73)  4  Masten  and  Tr.  7%.  p.  295. .  Hiefar  X.  880  was  th# 
lame  as  831. 

(74)  Ik  839,  t.  0.  840.        (7^  Usher,  hid.  Chron. 

(76)  Uiher,  ib. 

(77)  Tr.  !%.;>•  295,  as  ooirected  by  O'Eafaerty,  MS  note.  Ware 
has  A.  869.  Antiq.  cap.  24.  Archdall  miiquoted  Colgan  in 
placmg  that  event  A.  D.  873.    Man.  Hib.   at  Armagh. 

(78)  Annals  of  Ulster,  and  Ush^r  ^  860,  and  Ind.  Ckron. 

(79)  Ware,  AnHq.  cap.  24. 

(80)  Mon.  Hib^  Bit  Armagh.  ArdidaO  has  merdy  followed 
Colgan,  Tr.  Thp  p.  296,  except  as  to  the  year  of  the  annals  of 
Tnnisfnilen,  with  which  Ware  agrees. 

(81 )  Antiq.  cap.  2^  ad  A.  D.  948. 

(82)  See  J.  P.  Munay,  De  coloniis  Scandku  in  insuUs  Bri^ 
tannicis  et  maxime  ffibemia;  §.  14.  15.  N(ro*  Comment*  Soc. 
R.  Croetting.  'ooU  3» 

(83)  p.  375.        (84)  See  p.  392. 

§•  XV.  The  Doctor  endeavours  to  impose  u^on 
his  readers  by  insinuating,  (85)  that  our  St.  Patrick 
might  have  been  the  same  as  a  Patrick  of  Auvergne, 
whose  name  occurs  in  the  Roman  martyrology  at  the 
l6th  of  March,  or  a  Patrick  of  Nola,  whose  memo- 
ry is  celebrated  there  on  the  i7th  of  the  same  month. 
What  he  has  on  this  subject  he  has  taken  from  Usher, 
whose  meaning,  however,  he  misrepresents  in  a  point 
of  some  consequence.  Usher,  having  observed  (86) 
that  Patrick  of  Auvergne  is  placed  at  March  1 6  in 
Usuard's  and  the  Roman  martyrology,  adds,  that  a 
Patrick  is  commemorated  at  Nola  on  the  17th,  for 
which  he  quotes  no  martyrology,  nor  indeed  could 
he,  but  a  Calendar  of  Nola  referred  to  by  Philip 
Ferrarius.  The  Doctor  very  cunningly,  after  head- 
ing his  paragraph  with  the  authority  ot  the  two  mar- 
tyrologies,  and  having  mentioned  Patrick  of  Au- 
vergne,^ siibjpins ;  *'  the  17th  of  March  is  dedicated 
<<  to  Patrick,  bishop  of  Nola  j^"  thus  wishing  to  make 
the  reader  believe,  that  the  name  of  Patrick  of  Nola 
is  given  at  that  day  in  the  martyrologies ;  while  the 
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fact  is,  that  St.  Patrick  of  Ireland  is  in  them  without 
any  mention  of  Nola.  And,  let  us  observe  the  Doc- 
tor's tergiversation  with  regard  to  martyrologies.  He 
had  abused,  them  all  (87)  and  endeavoured  to  decry 
their  authority,  because  all  of  them  have  our  Apostle 
in  the  plainest  terms  at  March  1 7  ;  but  now  he  haa 
such  a  respect  for  them,  that  he  would  fain  foist  into 
them  a  person,  whom  they  have  not.  Supposing 
even  that  a  St.  Patrick  of  Nola  was  mentioned  at 
that  day  in  the  martyrologies,  would'  it  follow  that 
our  St.  Patrick  never  existed  ?  Might  not  there  have 
been  two  or  more  saints  of  the  same  name  affixed 
to  otie  day  ?  Or,  if  any  confusion  had  occurred  in 
those  names,  would  it  not  be  more  natural  to  sup- 
pose, that  Patrick  of  Nola  was  nevei:  bishop  of  that 
see  but  in  reality  the  samfe  as  our  St.  Patrick,  whose 
memory,  it  is  well  known,  was  and  is  still  highly 
revered  in  many  parts  of  the  continent  ?(88)  Such 
a  mistake  could  easily  originate  in  our  St.  Patrick's 
festival  being  kept  at  Nola  on  the  usual  day.  The 
learned  and  laborious  Ughelli,  who  was  certainly 
more  partial  to  Italy  than  to  Ireland,  not  finding  any 
thing  authentic  concerning  a  bishop  of  Nola  of  that 
name  proposed  this  conjecture,  (89)  which  is  also  ap* 
proved  of  by  the  Bollandists.  QQO)  As  to  Patrick 
of  Auvergne,  or  any  other  Patnck  that  may  occur  in 
the  calendars,  why  conclude  from  the  mere,  identity 
of  name,  that  there  was  no  such  person  as  our  St. 
Patrick  ?  But  of  those  Patricks  more  in  the  proper 
place.  What  would  the  Doctor  think,  were  any  one 
to  undertake  to  prove  that  there  had  been  no  such 
saint  as  Peter  of  Alexandria  distinct  from  Peter  the 
apostle,  or  that  John  Chrysostom  was  no  other  than 
St.  John  the  evangelist  ? 

;  (g5)  p.  375.        (86)  Pr.p.  897.        (87)  /?•  365-  ^qq. 

(58)  See  Tr.  Tk.p.^\i. 
*  (89)  Italia  Sacra ;  Tom.  6.  at  Nolani  episcopi.  p.  250.  ed.  A. 
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17^.-    FarariassajBtlieieaKiioacUexUUlof  suchabiflhcf  of 
Nob.     CaiaL  SancU  &c  17  Mart. 
(90)  Ad  17  Mart.  p.  506. 

$•  XVI.  He  now  enters  into  polemics,  (91)  in  which 
I  will  not  follow  him.     I  shall  only  observe  that, 
however  he  may  falsify  the  transactions  of  former 
days,  he  ought  not  to  corrupt  the  text  of  such 
prayers  as  are  used  at  present  by  his  neighbours. 
He  quotes  two  prayers,  as  if  from  the  Catholic  bre- 
viary, without  giving  the  Latin  text.     The  former 
he  adduces  as  recited  on  1^  Patrick's  day,  and  makes 
the  Catholics  address  God  in  it,  as  if  they  prayed  to  be 
able  through  St  Patrick  to  fulfil  what  he  commandeth. 
Now  I  maintain,  that  there  is  no  such  prayer  used  in 
any  part  of  the  Catholic  church,  nor  any  prayer  of 
similar  import  to  be  found  on  any  saint's  festival. 
The   prayer  on   St.  Patrick's  day  is  this ;  Deus^ 
gtd  ad  pradicandum  Gentibus  gloriam  tuam  beatum 
Patricium  con/essorem  atque  pontificem  mittere  dig" 
natus  es  ;  ejus  meritis  et  intercessione  concede^  ut^ 
quce  nobis  agenda  pracipis^  ie  miserante  adimplere 
possimus.     Per  Daminym  nostrum  Jesum  Christum^ 
&c.     *'  O  God,  who  hast  vouchsafed  to  send  the 
*<  blessed  Patrick,  a  confessor  and  bishop,   to  preach 
**  thy  glory  to  Gentiles,  by  his  merits  and  interces« 
'<  sion  grant  that  by  thy  mercy  we  may  be  able  to 
**  fulfil  those  things,  which  thou  commandest  us  to 
**  do.     Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  &c.'*    Our 
honest  Doctor  left  out  through  Jesus  Christy  and^ 
instead  of  these  words,  inserted  through  hhn  fSt. 
Patrick).     He  refers  us  to  the  book  of  the  peculiar 
offices  of  Irish  saints  printed  A.  D.  1769.    I  have 
three  copies  of  those  offices,  the  first  of  the  year^ 
17^1,  the  second  of  I767»  and  the  third  of  179S. 
In  none   of  them  is  there  eitha:  a  prayer  or  lessons 
for  St.  Patrick's  day ;  whereas  the  wnole  office  of 
St.  Patrick  is  contained  in  the  Roman  breviary. 
And  whatever  his  edition  of  1769  may  contain,  I 
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assert  that  it  has  not  such  a  prayer  as  that  produced 
by  him,  and  defy  him  to  publish  the  original  Latin. 
In  some  breviaries  used  on  the  Continent  we  find 
(99)  forms  of  prayers  for  St.  Patrick's  day  somewhat 
different  from  that  now  given;  in  none  of  which, 
however,  is  to  be  met  with  any  thing  like  what  he 
has  obtruded  on  l^he  public.  ^  The  Dr.  gives  another 
prayer,  as  if  from  the  anniversary  of  the  finding  of 
the  reliques  of  St.  Patrick,  &c.  For  this  also  he 
refers  to  his  book  of  the  year  1769«  Whether  that 
prayer  be  genuine  or  not,  it  contains,  nothing  repre- 
hensible, except  that  the  word,  adore^  has  been  sub- 
stituted by  him  for  revere.  It  is  a  shame  to  have 
recourse  to  such  artifices.  But  the  Doctor  was  well 
accustomed  to  them  ;  witness  his  abominable  perver- 
sion (93)  of  the  meaning  of  a  passage  of  St.  Irensus, 
quoted  by  Eusebius  in  his  Ecclesiastical  history,  and 
in  which  the  saint  complaips  of  certain  innovators, 
chiefly  Asiatics,  who  happened  to  be  at  Rome.  The 
Doctor,  with  his  usual  candor,  applies  the  passage  to 
the  church  of  Rome  itself.  As  my  object  is  not 
controversy,  I  refer  the  reader,  for  a  fuller  exposure 
of  this  base  proceeding,  to  Dr.  Milner's  7  our  in 
Ireland ;  Letter  XVI. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  question  of  the  existence 
of  St.  Patrick.  For  as  to  some  minor  exceptions 
thrown  out  here  and  there,  such  as  those  relative  to 
the  Paschal  controversy,  the  monastic  rule  of  St.  Pa- 
trick, &c«  it  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  history, 
that  they  are  of  no  weight  whatsoever.  .  To  enter 
into  these  discussions  at  present  would  be  an  anti- 
cipating of  what  will  be  found  hereafter  treated  of 
at  large.  Nor  will  it  be  expected,  that  I  should 
tire  the  public  or  myself  with  animadverting  on 
some  insignificant  writers,  who,  being  totally  igno- 
rant of  the  subject,  or  wilfully  blind,  have  followed 
in  the  same  track.  We  shall,  however,  meet  with 
the  Doctor  often  again,  and  he  must  be  dealt  with 
according  to  his  merits. 
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(01)  P.  S77-  (92)  See  Tr.  Th.p.  189.  seqq. 

(93)  P-  860. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  principat  ancient  documents  relative  to  the 
history  of  St.  Patrick-^The  place  of  his  birthy  in 
all  appearance^  Bonania  now^  Boulogne  sur  mer 
in  Picardy — Observations  on  the  Aremoric  tracts^ 
and  on  the  ancient  continental  Britain — The 
sainfs  famhf,^  cormesions^^No  relatives  of  his 
in  Ireland. 

SECT.  I. 

THE  variety  of  opinions,  and  the  many  qucs* 
tions  which  have  been  agitated,  concerning  the 
country  and  time  of  St.  Patrick's  birth,  his  relalives, 
education,  travels,  ordination,  &c.  &c.  render  a  pre- 
vious discussion  on  these  and  other  matters  connected 
with  them  necessary;  as  otherwise  the  thread  of 
this  history  should  be  constantly  and  unavoidably  in- 
terrupted. 1  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  clear  up 
the  disputed  points,  and  to  lead  the  reader  through 
this  labyrinth,  from  which  when  once  extricated  we 
may  be  able  to  continue  our  course  in  a  more  steady 
and  regular  manner. 

In  these  inquiries  my  principal  guides  shall  be, 
next  after  St.  Patrick's  Confession  and  his  Letter 
against  Coroticus,  Fiech's  hymn  or  metrical  sketch 
of  the  life  of  our  saint,  and  the  Life  by  Frobus. 
In  the  former,  which,  as  already  observed,  has  a 
claim  to  very  high  antiquity,  the  narrative  runs 
smooth  and  regular ;  nor  do  we  find  in  it  any  of 
those  ridiculous  miracles,  that  disgrace  some  of  the 
later  Lives.  There  are  exttot  some  Scholia  or  notes 
on  that  h]ften,  which  are  usually  quoted  under  the 
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title  of  Fiech's  Scholiast  Hiey  were  written  partly 
in  Irish  and  partly  in  Latin»  and  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Colgan,  (l)  -  who  pretends  that  they 
are  prior  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  It 
must  be  allowed,  that  some  of  those  notes  bear 
marks  of  very  high  antiquity,  while  in  others  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  traces  of  a  later  date,  and  of  a  pe-* 
riod  at  which  the  accounts  of  St.  Patrick  were  al« 
ready  disfigured  by  fables  and  contradictory  anec- 
dotes. On  collating  them  it  appears,  that  they  were 
not  the  composition  of  one  person.  For  instance  in 
Scholion  5.  the  Leth&  mentioned  in  the  Hymn  (2) 
is  properly  explained  by  Armorica  or  the  maritime 
tract  of  the  N.  W.  of  Gaul,  while  in  Scholion 
IL  it  is  interpreted  '^Latium,  (3)  i.  e.  Italy.*'  In 
Scholion  9.  we  read,  that  on  a  certain  occasion  St« 
Patrick  said  ;  Dar  mo  dhe  broths  which  is  explained^ 
God  is  able  to  do  this  ffhe  choose  \  and  yet  immedi- 
ately after,  as  if  to  correct  the  author  of  that  ex- 
planation, it  is  added  that  Dar  mo  dhe  broth  was  a 
sort  of  asseveration  familiar  to  St.  Patrick,  signifying ; 
by  my  God  judge  or  qf  judgment.  On  the  whole 
it  is  evident  that  the  Scholia,  as  we  have  them  at  pre* 
sent,  are  a  compilation  of  observations,  some  more 
some  less  ancient,  extracted  from  various  writers. 

(1).  TV.  Th^p.  4.  Uslier  now  and  then  lefen  to  them.  See  Pr. 
ffc827— 8S1. 

(2)  Strophe  5,       .  .    , 

(S)  Colgsn  also  made  the  saine  mistake  in  tnodslating  Letha 
Laiiufn.  This  is  not  his  only,  misthm^ation  of  passages  of  the 
Hymn.  The  translation  in  the  Appeqdi^  tp  the.Zrj^  6f  St.  Pm* 
trick  hy  my  late  fnend  Mr.  Patrick  Lynch,  Dublkh  IBIO^  di£Bers 
in  some  points  fixmi  that  of  Co^an. 

§.  II.  The  Life  of  St,  Patrick  by  Probus  in  two 
books  (4)  is  a  very  valuable  work.  Colgan  indeed 
was  not  friendly  to  it,  because,  he  says,  it  does  not 
agree,  esp^ially  in  the  first  bookj  y^iik  som<>  of  the 
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Other  Lives.  This  is  the  very  reason,  ivhy  it  is  far 
preferable  to  them.  It  has  nothing  about  Colgan's 
iavourite  visionary  town  Nemphthor  in  North  Bri- 
tain, but  quite  the  reverse  ;  nor  any  of  the  foolish 
miracles  attributed  to  St.  Patrick,  when  a  child,  in 
the  tracts,  to  which  Colgan  was  most  uncritically  par- 
tial. The  author  sticks  very  closely  to  the  Confes- 
sion and  the  Letter  against  Coroticus.  The  BoUan- 
dists,  otherwise  sharp  enough  with  re^rd  to  the 
Lives  of  St.  Patrick,  yet  looKed  upon  this  by  Pro- 
bus  as  very  useful,  particularly  towards  a  regular  ar- 
rangement of  the  Acts  of  our  saint.  (5)  There 
have  been  some  questions  concerning  the  author's 
country,  and  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  ^6)  As  to 
his  country,  it  is  evident  from'  himself  tnat  he  was 
an  Irishman.  Speaking  of  St.  Patrick's  having  passed 
through  Great  Britain,  and  thence  embarking  for 
Ireland  he  says,  that  he  entered  upon  our  sea.  (7) 
He  represents  the  harbour,  at  which  St.  Patrick  ar- 
rived, as  a  very  famous  one  mth  its*  (8)  He  calls 
St.  Patrick  our  most  holy  father.  (9)  Some  writers 
have  imagined,  that  he  lived  in  the  seventh  century ; 
but  from  his  making  mention  of  Normandy  (10)  it 
is  evident  that  he  must  be  placed  as  low  as  the  tenth. 
Dr.  Milner,  conceiving  that  he  belonged  to  the 
seventh,  endeavours  to  prove  it  by  stating,  (11)  that 
**  he  is  named  aniong  the  respectable  authors,  whose 
works  were  in  the  library  of  York  cathedral  in  the 
eighth  century,  by  the  celebrated  Alcuin.*'  {/)e 
Pont  et  SS.  Eccl.  Ebor.  ap.  Gale  XV.  Scriptores.J 
This  is  a  strange  mistake,  *  nothing  being  more  clear 
than  that  the  rrobus,  mentioned  in  that  poem  pub- 
lished by  Gale,  was  the  same  as  the  celebrated  giam- 
roarian  of  that  name  spoken  of  by  Suetonius  {De 
ill  Grammat.  24)  and  who  in  the  poem  quoted  is 
classed  with  other  grammarians.  (12)  Ware  assigns 
our  Probns  to  some  time  after  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century  ;  (13)  and  Colgan,  who  is  followed  by 
Nicholson,  (14)  was   inclined  to  that  opinion.  (15) 
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I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  the 
same  as  Coeneachair  (in  Latin,  ProbusJ  who  was 
chief  lecturer  of  the  school  of  Slane,  and  was  burned 
to  death  in  the  tower  of  that  place  by  the  Danes, 
A.  I).  950.  (16)  The  Paulinus,  whom  he  addresses, 
and  at  whose  request  (17)  he  wrote  his  woit,  was,  I 
dare  say,  no  other  than  Mal-Paulinus  (for,  as  Colgan 
observes,  the  names,  according  to  the  Irish  idiom, 
were  the  same)  bishop  and  abbot  of  Indenen,  a  place 
not  far  from  Slane,  (18)  who  died  A.  D.  921.(19) 
In  Uiis  supposition  it  will  follow  that  Probus  must 
have  written  either  before,  or,  at  the  latest,  in  the 
year  now  mentioned. 

(4)  It  was  first  published  among  Bede's  works  Tom.  S.  of  the 
•dition  of  BasO,  A.  1563.  Colgan  republished  it  in  the  Tr.  Th. 
with  the  author  s  name  prefixed,  and  under  the  title  of  fifth 
Life. 

<5)  Comment.  Prav.  ad  V.  S.  P.  17  Mart.  §.  4. 

(6)  See  Usher,  Pr.  p.  817.  and  Colgan,  Tr.  Th.  p.  6L 
.   (7)  "  Mare  nestnun—<uiiit.'*  L.I.C.  25. 

(8)  <<  Utigue apud IMS  darissimum."  L.  I.e. 27. 

<9)  L.  2.  c  41.  (10)  L.  I.  c.  10. 

.(11)  AddittOKol  note  to  p.  94.  Tour  in  Ireland. 

(12)  "  Quid  Ptobus  at£|ue  Focas,  Donatus,  Prisdanusve,"  &c.  v. 
1556.  Let  me  here  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  Gale  was  mis- 
taken in  attributing  that  poem  to  Alradn,  as  it  is  plain  that  it  was 
written  afler  his  time.  Not  to  adduce  other  prooft,  it  will  suf- 
fice to  vemari^  that  Alcuin's  own  woiks  are  spoken  of  in  it  as 
bong  in  the  hliraiy ;  v.  1552.  Casimir  Oudin  thought  it  probable, 
that  the  author  was  Ridegod,  a  monk,  who  lived  early  in  the  1.0th 
century ;  Comment  de  Script.  Ecd.  Tom  2.  cd.  467, 468. 

<18)  Iriih  Writers.  (14)  Irish  Historicd  lUnrtny. 

.   (15)  Tr.Th.p.61. 

(16)  See  below^o^.  140  to  Ch(^.  XXH. 

(17)  See  X.  2.  c  41- 

(18)  Tr.  Th.  p.  219  and  Axchdall  at  Indenen. 

( 19)  4  Masters  ap.  Tr.  Th.  p.  64.  at  A.  920  (921.)  ' 
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5*  iiL  Of  the  Other  lives/  published  by  Colgao, 
those,  which  he  calls  the  second,  third,  and  fourth; 
are  Aill  of  fables,  and  seem   to  have  been  copied 
either  from  each  other,  or  from  some  common  repo« 
sitory,  in  which  those  stories  had  been  collected.     It 
is  true  that  now  and  then  we  meet  with  some  ge« 
nuine  remains  of  th^  true  history  of  St.  Patrick,  par^' 
ticularly  in  the  quotations  from  the  Confession.     It 
would  be  idle  to  adduce  the  many  proofs,  which  they 
constantly  exhibit  of  their  haying  been. pafehed  ub 
at  a  late  period.     Yet,  strange  to  say,  Cofgan  would 
have  us  believe,  (20)  that  the  second  Life  was  written 
by  a  Patrick  called  junior  or  some  other  disciple  of 
St.  Patrick  ;  the   third  by  Benignus,  likewise  a  dis- 
ciple  of  his,  who  died  A.  D.  468;  (21)  and  the 
fourth  by  Eleran  the  wise,  whose  death  is  assigned 
in  our  Annals  to  the  year  664,  i.  e.  663.  (^ )     As  to 
the  second  and  third  Lives,  Colgan's  general  ailment 
is,  that  Jocelin  names,  {2S)  as  the  authors  of  four 
tracts  concerning  St.  Patrick  that  existed  in  his  time, 
Benignus,  Mel,  Luman,  and  a  disciple  called  Patrick. 
Now  he  argues  from  certain  data  of  his  own,  that 
neither  Mel   nor  Luman  could  be  the  authors  of 
either  of  those  two  Lives  ;  therefore  it  remains,  that 
they  were  written  by  Benignus  and  Patrick  junior ; 
and  then  from  some  other  conjiectures  he  assigns  the 
second  Life  to  this  Patrick,  and  the  third  to  Be- 
nignus.    But  supposing  even,  what  Colgan  had  no 
means  of  provin^>  that  Jocelin  alluded  to  those  said 
Lives,   surely  it  is  ridiculous  to  allege  the  authority 
of  such  a  credulous  and  fabulous  writer  in  an  in- 
quiry of  this  sort,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  in- 
ternal evidence,  which  the  tracts  themselves  abun* 
dantly  furnish.     He  adduces  indeed  a  passage  of  the 
second   Life  (cap.  31.)  in  which,   on  mention  being 
made  of  a  bishop   Loam,   a  contemporary  of  St. 
Patrick,   it  is  said  that  he  is  in  Inreathan  (a  place 
near  Downpatrick).     Honest  Colgan  did  not  reflect, 
that  this  was  a  manner  of  speaking,  which  frequently 
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.occurs  in  the  old  tracts  of  our  ecclesiastical  history^ 
and  which  means  npthing  more  than  that  the  remains 
of  a  person  were  in  the  place  where  he  is  said  to  be* 
Thus  in  that  same  second  Life  (cap.  24.)  Sylvester 
mid  Soloniust.  two  of  Pallaclius'  companions,  are  said 
to  be  ii^  Domnach*ardec,  that  is,  as  appears  from  the 
sequ^,  their  mortal  remains.  In  consequence  of  not 
having  made  this  observation .  Colgan  has  brought 
himself  into  innumerable  difficulties  and  anachro- 
nisms, and  committed  heaps  of  blunders*  He  has 
flidduced  a  similar  ai^ument  in  favour  of  Benignus 
beinff  the  author  of  the  third  Life ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately for  his  hypothesis,  the  author,  whoever  he 
were,  plainly  indicates  that  he  lived  long  after  Be* 
n^nus^  For  he  mentions  (cap.  38)  Ere,  son  of  Dego^ 
whose  memory,  he  says,  is  revered  in  the  town  oT 
Slane.  Now  £rc,  according  to  the  4  Masters  and 
Coigan  himself,  (24)  died  A.  D»  512.  As  to  his 
attributing  the  fourth  Life  to  Eleran,  his  argument 
is  really  curious.  Having  found  that  among  many 
others,  who  lived  at  various  periods,  Eleran  was 
named  a9  an  author  of  Memoii^  of  St.  Patrick^ 
and  being  forced  to  acknowledge  that  said  Life  could 
not  have  been  written  before  the  seventh  century^  he 
looked  out  for  one  of  the  oldest  of  those  authors,  and 
thus  fathered  that  production  on  Eleran,  who,  by  the 
bye,  would  never  have  merited  the  epithet,  wise,  had 
he  been  the  compiler  of  the  many  fooleries,  which  it 
contains. 

(20)  General  Preface  to  Tr.  Th.  and  Notes  here  and  there  to 
those  Lives. 

(21)  Annah  of  Ulster,  and  Usher  Ind.  Chron.        (22)  lb. 
(28)  Cop.  186..  (24)  Tr.  Th.  p.  31. 

§.  IV.  Colgan's  want  of  qi^itical  acumen  is  still  more 
apparent  in  his  maintaining,  that  the  Life,  which  he 
has  called  Tripartite  (because  it  is  divided  into  three 
books  or  parts)  and  published  under  the  name  of  the 
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seventh  Life,  was  written  by  St.  Evin,  who  flourish- 
ed about  the  latter  end  of  the  sixth  century.  And 
why  ?  Because  Jocelin  says,  (S5)  that  Evin  also  had 
compiled  the  Acts  of  St.  Patrick  in  a  work  written 
partly  in  Latin,  partly  in  Irish.  Now  this  descrip- 
tion corresponds  to  the  Tripartite.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  It  might  be  properly  called  an  Irish  work^ 
as  the  proportion  of  Latin  was  very  small  compared 
with  the  Irish,  until  the  whole  was  put  into  Latin  by 
Colgan  and  his  assistants.  Usher,  who  had  seen  it 
in  its  original  state,  although  he  refers  to  it  but  sel- 
dom, calls  it  an  Irish  work  written  in  the  old  Irish 
language.  (26)  Colgan  tells  us,  (27)  that  the  Irish 
text  is,  on  account  of  its  great  antiquity,  exceeding- 
ly difficult  to  understand,  and  that  it  used  formerly 
to  be  read  and  explained  in  the  schools,  as  a  class 
book  for  the  instruction  of  students,  who  applied 
themselves  to  learning  the  ancient  pure  Irish  dialect. 
Such  parts  of  it  as  were  originally  in  Latin  are  chiefly 

f  notations  from  the  Scriptures,  St.  Jerome,  and  St. 
Patrick's  Confession,  witn  some  odd  scraps  here  and 
there  extracted  from  ancient  Latin  documents  con« 
ceming  our  saint.  It  is,  in  very  great  part,  evidently 
derived  from  much  older  Memoirs,  and  often  with 
such  a  scrupulous  fidelity,  that,  instead  of  giving  the 
substance  of  them,  the  very  words  are  retained ;  and 
consequently  we  sometimes  find  passages,  in  which 
the  present  tense  occurs  where  the  past  might  have 
been  used,  and  collateral  allusions,  that  have  no  ne- 
cessary connexion  with  the  remainder  of  the  text. 
Jocelin  seems  to  have  had  this  work  before  him,  or 
some  other  very  like  it ;  for  his  text  in  very  many 
places  agrees  with  it  word  for  word.  Yet  in  'his  ar- 
rangement of  facts  he  frequently  difiers  from  it,  and 
usually  on  the  wrong  side.  Whether  this  was  the 
work  he  alluded  to  as  written  by  St.  Evin,  (28)  or  at 
what  time  the  Evin  he  meant  might  have  lived,  is  of 
no  consequence,  whereas  from  innumerable  passages 
it  appears^  that  it  was  compiled  long  after  the  sixth 
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century.  Colgan  admits  the  force  of  said  passages'^ 
but  pretends  that  they  are  interpolations  foisted  into 
the  text  of  St.  Evin.  This  evasion  will  not  do ;  for 
the  compiler  or  compilers  of  this  work  give  us  the 
names  of  the  writers,  whom  they  followed,  and  that 
twice.  (99)  They  are  Columb-kill,  Ultan,  Adam- 
nan,  Eleran  the  wise,  Kieran  of  Belachduin,  Her- 
medus  or  leremias  bishop  of  Clogher,  Colman  Hua- 
macensis,  and  CoUatus  a  priest  of  Druim-rel^each 
(in  Meath).  No  mention  of  St.  Evin,  an  omission 
quite  inexplicable  in  case  he  had  been  considered  as 
the  original  author  of  the  work,  however  afterwards 
interpolated  and  enlarged.  I  have  touched  already 
on  the  age  of  some  of  those  writers ;  (30)  the  others 
lived  at  a  later  period,  for  instance,  Kieran  who  died 
A.  D.  770;  (31)  and  Colgan  himself  thinks  it  not 
improbable,  that  Collatus  was  the  same  as  Conkta, 
whose  death  is  assigned  to  the  year  868.  (82)  The 
work,  as  it  exists  at  present,  was  put  together  at  a  time, 
when  the  Irish  church  had  acquired  no  small  degree  of 
splendour;  for  we  read  of  the  bishop's  Vicar  general. 
Suffragan,  Archpriest,  Chancellor,  Judge  in  spiritual 
matters,  Chaplam,  Almoners,  &c.  &c.  (33)  It  ap^ 
pears  to  belong  to  some  part  of  the  tenth  century  f 
as  certain  persons  are  named,  who  lived  about  that 
period.  Kinaetus,  son  of  Fergal,  prince  of  Meath, 
is  spoken  of  in  an  historical  manner,  (34)  as  if  not 
living  when  the  work  was  composed.  He  died  A. 
D.  868.  {35)  Kinngegan,  king  of  Cashel,  is  also 
mentioned,  (36)  who  was  killed  in  the  year  897.  (37) 
No  traces  occur  to  show,  that  the  author  or  authors 
lived  as  late  as  the  eleventh  centuiy.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  usual  fables  relative  to  St.  Patrick's 
younger  days,  it  is  a  very  useful  work,  and  contains 
a  much  greater. variety  of  details  concerning  his  pro- 
ceedings during  his  mission  in  Ireland  than  any  other 
of  his  Lives,  and  far  more  accurate  than  those  given 
by  Jocelin.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  Latin 
work,  whiqh  is  often  quoted  by  Usher  under  the  same 
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title  of  Tripartite^  (38)  and  which  must  be  assigned 
to  a  later  period.  (39)  In  case  of  my  referring  to 
the  latter,  1  call  it  Usher^s  Tripartite.  Of  all  the 
Lives  of  our  saint  Jocelin's  is  the  worst,  although  it 
has  been  published  (40)  oftener  than  the  others.  Be- 
sides raking  together  all  the  fables  he  could  collect 
he  has  added  a  number  of  stories,  no  where  else  to 
be  found.  So  wretched  a  composition  is  scarcely 
worth  attending  to. 

(25)  Cap.  186.        (26)  Pr.  p.  812,  818. 

(27)  Tr.  TJu  p.  169. 

(28)  Ware  (Irish  Writers)  has  Evin  at  the  7th  centmy  on  the 
mere  authority  of  Jooelm;  but  he  says  nothing  about  the  Tri- 
partite* 

(29)  Tripart.  L.I.C.  70.  Z.  S.  c.  99. 

(30)  See  above  Chap*  11.  not,  52. 

(31)  4  Masters  ap.  Tr.  Th.  p.  172.        (32)  Cdgan  ib.  p.  17S» 
(33)  Tripart.  L.  3.  c.  98.        (34)  Ib.  L.  2.  c  5. 

(35)  4  Masters  ap.  Tr.  Th.  p.  173.    (36)  Tripart.  L.  3.  c  30. 

(37)  TV.  Th.  p.  186,  and  O'FlaherQ^a  MS.  note  ib. 

(38)  Harris  seemed  to  think,  that  they  were  one  and  the  same 
w(n:k.  Alluding  to  a  passage  quoted  by  Usher  from  the  Tripar- 
tite fu  e.  his  own  Tripartite)  he  observes  that  it  is  not  to  be  finmd 
in  the  printed  Tripartite,  meaning  to  say  that  the  printed  editiop 
differed,  with  regard  to  said  passages,  fiom  Usher's  MS.  copy. 

(39)  Usher^s  Tripartite  was  written  at  a  time,  when  the  name 
Scotia  was  used  for  that  part  of  Britain  now  called  Sootland.  In 
it  we  read,  that  Fblladius  **  in  provincia  Pictorum,  qtue  modo  est 
Scotia  in  Britannia^  vitam  finivit  suam."  Consequently  the  author 
did  not  live  before  the  eleventh  century.  See  Pr.  p.  813,  and 
compare  with  p.  734. 

(40)  In  Colgan's  collection  it  is  placed  at  Na  6. 

5*  V.  Having  premised  thus  much  concerning  the 
principal  documents,  from  which  the  history  of  St* 
jPatrick  can  be  drawn  up,  let  us  first  inquire  what 
was  the  land  of  his  birth.  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  examine  all  the  various  opinions^  that;  have 
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been  started  on  this  subject,  such  as  his  having  been 
bom  in  CprnwaH,  in, -Pembrokeshire  in  Wales,  ort 
what  was  the  strangest  of  all,  in  Irelaqd  itself.  Who- 
ever wishes  to  see  more  about  these  speculations  may 
consult  Usher  (41)  and  Harris.  (42)  The  prevalent 
opinion  since  Usher's  time,  and  since  Colgan,  who 
was  led  astray  by  him,  published  the  Trias  Thau* 
matui^,  has  been  that  he  was.  bom  at  KUpatrick  in 
N.  Britain  not  far  from  Dunbritton  or  Dunbarton. 
Usher  knew  that,  besides  his  own  and  tke  ofHuions, 
which  he  has  rejected,  there  was  another, .  but  did 
not  like  to  mention  it,  although  he  must  have  met 
with  it  in  his  acquaintances  O' Sullivan  and  Dempster^ 
whom  he  has  so  often  attacked.  The  former  says 
that  St.  Patrick  was  bom  in  Aremoric  Qaul.  (48) 
Dempster  tells  us  that  the  Aremoric  Gauls  claim  him 
<  as  their  countryman.  (44)  He  might  have  found  this 
opinion  mentioned  also  by  David  Uothe.  (45)  Usher's 
partiality  for  G.  Britain  would  not  allow  him  to  dis- 
cuss this  point,  which  had  he  done  it  is  very  proba- 
ble, that,  considering  his  singular  penetration,  he 
would  have  agreed  with  O'Sullivan,  particularly  as 
he  had  read  with  care  St.  Patrick's  Confefsion,  which 
Colgan  had  not.  And  it  will  appear,  that  O'SuUivan, 
although  charged  by  Harris  with  -  ^  grpss  error  for 
what  he  had  said,  was  substantially  nght. 

• 

(41)  Pr.  p.  S19.  seqq. 

(42)  Ware's  Bishops^  Hsnis'  editioa  at  Arma^p.  5. 
(4S)  Patridana  Decas  f  p.^ 

(44)  *^  Galli  Areomici  civem  suum  fiidunt.''  Appar.  ad  Hut. 
ScoL  p.  520. 

(45)  **  QiiamqiMnn  non  desmt,  qui  earn  in  Britaimia  Annorioa 
^enitum  dkant.**    HibemiaJU$»  p.  199» 

$.  VI.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  on  what  slight 
grounds  the  opinion,  to  which  Usher'9  greJEit  reputa- 
tion has  given  so  great  a  degree  of  plausibility*  is 
founded..    Fiech^  he  says,  (46)  statea  as  certain,  %h$t 
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St.  Patrick  was  born  in  Nemthur.     But  his  Scholiast 
mentions,  that  Nemthur  was  a  town  in  N.  Britain, 
viz.  Alcluit^  This  is  now  called  Dunbritton.    Usher, 
however,  follows  Jocelin,  who  distinguishes  Nemthur, 
or,  as  he  calls  it,  Enipthor  from  Dunbritton.     As  to 
what  Fiech  says,  it  is  certainly  correct,  although,  as 
will  be  seen  lower  down,  Nemthur  is  not  the  true 
spelling  of  the  word.     But  why  depend  on  the  au- 
thority of  such  a  hodge  podge  collection  of  contra- 
dictory notes  as  those  Scholia  exhibit  ?    The  fact  is, 
that  the  author  of  that  interpretation  of  Nemthur j 
not  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
having  read  or  heard,  that  St.  Patrick  was  bom  in 
Britain,  looked  out  for  some  part  of  Great  Britain, 
where  he  might  place  Nemthur,  not  reflecting  that 
there  was  another  Britain  distinct  from  the  great  one. 
His  fixing  upon  Alcluit  was  very  probably  awing  to 
there  having  been  a  church  there  or  in  the  neigb> 
bourhood  bearing  the  name  of  St.  Patrick,  whence 
he  supposed  that  Alcluit  might  have  been  the  place 
of  his  birth.     Or  it  might  have  easily  happened,  that 
the  name,  Kilpatrkk^  gave  rise  to  a  vul^r  opinion 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  that 
the  reason  of  its  being  so  called  was  the  saint's  having 
been  bom  there.     And  to  this  the  following  strange 
fable  concerning  the  origin  of  St.  Patrick's  well  m 
the  church  of  Kilpatrick.     Wlien  an  infant  he  was 
brought  to  a  priest  to  be  baptized.     There  being  no 
water  convenient,  the  priest  made  with  the  child's 
hand  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the  ground.     Forth- 
with sprang  ^p  a  fountain,  with  the  water  of  which 
he  first  wa^ed  his  own  eyes,  and  obtained  the  blessing 
of  sight,  having  been  hitherto  blind.     After  this  he 
baptized  the  infant  from  the  same  fountain.     Around 
this   miraculous  fountain  or  well  the  church   was 
erected.  (47)     Then  we  have  a  rock  in  the  Clyde, 
which  is  still  called  St.  Patrick's  stone.  (48)     On 
such  mighty  grounds  was  made  up  the  story  of  Nem- 
thw  being  the  s^me  as  Alcluit,  and  the  et  caeteras. 
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Usher,  who  saw  into  the  weakness  of  such  arguments, 
passed  over  the  question  very  slightly ;  but  Colgan, 
whose  method  was  to  heap  together  authorities,  whe* 
ther  good  or  bad,  labours  hard  (49)  to  show,  that 
Nemthur  was  the  same  as  Alcluit  or  near  it.  But 
very  properly  he  objects  to  himself;  where  do  we  find 
a  town  called  Nemthor?  Usher,  who  had  a  great 
knowledge  of  British  history,  overlooked  such  a 
question,  well  knowing  that  no  town  of  that  name 
could  be  found  in  any  part  of  6.  Britain.  There 
is  no  Nemthor  to  be  met  with  in  Nennius'  list  of 
British  towns,  which  Usher  himself  had  illustrated, 
(50)  or  in  any  of  the  old  Itineraries,  (51)  or  in  Ri- 
cardus  Corenensis,  (52)  or  in  Camden,  (53)  Horsley, 
(54)  &c.  Colgan  endeavours  to  extricate  himself  by 
saying,  that  Nem^thor  or  Nemh-tkur  signifies  a  hea- 
venly tower  {55)  and  that,  as  Alcluit  or  Dunbritton 
was  a  fort  on  a  high  rock  over  the  Clyde,  it  might 
have  been  honoured  with  that  name.  But  he  ought 
to  have  shown  from  some  sort  of  authority,  that  it 
was  actually  so  called  ;  and  next,  that  it  could  with 
propriety  be  denominated  heavenly  or  holy.  (5fl) 
The  good  man  was,  however,  soon  compelled  to  de- 
scend from  his  heavenly  tower ;  for  Kilpatrick,  the 
well,  and  the  church  over  the  weU,  all  of  which  are 
in  the  low  ground,  fell  in  his  way ;  and  then  he 
quotes  on  from  Jocelin,  &c.  as  if  it  were  demonstrat- 
ed, that  Nemthor  was  the  same  place  as  Kilpatrick. 
This  sort  of  reasoning  is  too  pitiful  to-  produce  any 
effect ;  and  I  will  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the 
claim  of  the  Armoricans  to  the  honour  of  our 
A^stle's  birth. 

(46)  Pr.  p.  819. 

(47)  4th  life^  cap.  S.  TripaH.  Z.  1.  r.  4w  &c.  Jocdmhas  the 
lame  &ble,  (cap.  2.)  but  with  this  diflfemioe,  that  he  makes  the 
infant  be  baptized,  before  the  fbtmtain  was  miraculously  produced. 

(48)  Statist.  Survey  of  Scotland,  VoL  5.  at  Old  KUptOricky  and 
Ganietfs  Tcur,  VoL  I. p.  6.    Thej  teB  us  abo  ofa  tombHone  in 
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the  cburdi-yard^  on  whidi  is  Uie.figute  of  a  man  said  to  be  St 

(49)  Tr.  2X  p.  221.  seqq;    (50)  Pn  p.  59.  seqf. 

(51)  }Sx.c.  thatwfaicbgoesunder  the  name  of  Antoninus.  Nor 
IS  it  in  ^^tolemy,  oi;  in  the  Britannia  •  Chorograpkia  of  the  Ano- 
nymus  fiaiRBonas. 

(52)  I>#  Site  BritmnuB.        (5S)  BrUanma. 
.  (54)  BrOannia  RomQna. 

(55)  The  4di  life.  ccp.  1.^  and  7npaW.  X.  1.  c  1.  have  the 
same  interpretation  of  Nemthur.  Xynch  in  his  Life  of  St.  Patrick 
explains  it  by  Hclhf  TcurM^  ue.ihe  city  of  Tours  in  Brance,  and 
thenoe  eondudes  that  ouraaint  ,was  a  nathre  of  that  city.  This 
l^^thesis  is  much  nearer  the  tnith  than  Colgan's,  but  cannot  be 
recondled  with  the.  ua(p]fi9tiood[>Ie  &ot,  that  St  Piftrick's  fiunily^ 
lived  veiy  near  the  sea*  nor  with  some  other  important  cixcum8tanoe8> 
of  which  lower  down* 

(56)  The  mflonii^  ef  Htlm  k  relative  not  to  height,  but  to 
sanctity. 

§•  VII.  Colgaii  acknowledges,  ^57)  that  there  ia 
an  ancient  tradition  among  the  inhabitants  of  Ar- 
moric  Britain,  that  St.  Patrick  was  bom  in  their 
country,  and  that  some  Irishmen  were  of  that  opi- 
nion.    He   quotes  some  passages  from  Probus  and 
others,  whence  they  argued  in  proof  of  their  posi- 
tion, but  omits,   through  want  m  attention  to  that 
most  valuable  document,  the  following  passage  of 
St.  Patrick's  Confession.     ^'  My  father  wafi(  Calpor- 
nius  a  deacon,  son  of  Potitus  a  priest,  of  the  town 
Bonavem  Tabemias.     He  had  near  the  town  a  small 
villa  Enon^  where  I  became  a  captive."  (58)  Here  we 
have  neither  a  town  Nemthor,  nor  Alchiit.  Nor  willl 
any   British  antiquary  be  able  to  find  out  a  place 
in  Great  Britain,  to  which  the  names  'Bonavem  Tfi' 
bemiae  can  be  applied.     Usher,  althoi^h  he  had 
quoted  these  words  (5Sl)  has  not  attempted  to  give 
any  explanation  of  them,  or  to  reeoncile  them  with 
Nemthur.     The   word    Tabemue  has  puzzled  not 
only  Colgan,  but  some  of  the  authors  of  the  Lives» 
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which  he  chofe.  to  foJlow ;  for»  while  ihey  left  out 
:Bonavem  JA  not;  agBoemg  with  Nemthur^  they  re- 
tained Tabemias^. or^as.they. were  pleased. to: write 
it,  Todi^mjov  which. tfa^.- endeavoured  to  account 
for  by  making  it .  a^  district^  that  got  its  name  from 
having  been  the.  site  jc£  a  Roman  .winter  cainpt  in 
which  there  were  teats  .or  tabernacles.  (tiO)  C(Jgui» 
wha .  swallowed  •  all  this .  sttifl^'  quotes  Jooelm  a&  his 
authority  for  Tabumia.  being  situated  near  the 
Clyde  at  the  southv  bank.  (6i)  *  Gitat  aathority  in- 
deed! It.  is,  however  odd,  that 4sucli  a  place* should 
be  unnoticed  by  all  those^  who  have  undertaken  to 
elucidate  the  ancient  tc^gvaphy  of  6reatBritaini(6S} 
The  places  of  Roman  eampsin  that  country  weK 
usually  designated .  by  the  adjunct  ea9tra  whence 
Chester  or  cester^>  ia  which  thenamies  of  so  many 
cities  and.  towns  in  £ngland  terminate^ 

Bonavem  or  Bonaven  (6S)  Tdbiernias-  was  in  Are^^ 
moric  Gaul,  being  the  same  town  m  Boulogne  sur 
met  in  Picardy«  That  towa  was  well  known  to  the 
Romans  under  the  -name  of  Gessoriacum  ;  but 
about  the  reign  of  Constantino  the  great  the  Celtic 
name  Bonaven  or  Bamiun^  aUas  Bon^,  which  was 
latinized  into  BananiOf  became  more  general.  (64) 
According  to  Bullety  who^fiu^ms  us  that  Am;Aven^ 
Oit,  signify  a  river  in  the  Cdtie  language,  (65)  the 
town  was  so  called  from  its  being  at- the  mouth  of  a 
river ;  Ban  mouth,  on  or  €iven  river.  (66)  *  Baxter 
also  observes,  that  Bonenia  »  no  other  than  £on- 
avan  or  Bon-aun ;  (67)  ior  Men^  avemt  mnm,  aun, 
are  pronounced  in  the  satna  manuep.  Th^  addition 
of  TabemiiB  marks  its  having  been  in  the  district  of 
Tarvannaor  Tarvenna,  aliafr  Tarabtona,  a  celebrated 
city  not  far  from  Boulogne,  l^e  ruins  of  which  still 
remain  under  the  modern  name  of  Terouanne.  The 
name  of  the  dty  was  extended  to  a  considerable  dis- 
trict  around  it,  thence  called  pegue  Tdrbemnensis^ 
or  TarvaNcnsis  regie.  Gregory  of  Tou*s  calls  the 
inhabitants  Terab(mnense$M  -  It  is  often  mentioned 
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under  the  name  of  Gvitas  Morinorumj  having  been 
the  principal  city  of  the  territory  of  the  Morini,  in 
which  Bonavem  or  Boulogne  was  also  situated.  (68) 
Boulogne  was  so  connected  with  Tanranna,  that  both 

5 laces  anciently  fortaied  but  one  episcopal  see.  Thus 
onas  in  his  Life  of  the  abbot  Eustasius  written  near 
1200years  ago  calls  Audomarus  bishop  of  Boulogne 
and  Tarvana.  (69)  It  is  probable  that  St.  Patrick's 
reason  for  designating  Bonaven  by  the  adjunct  To- 
bemupwaSf  lest  it  might  be  confounded  with  the 
Bononia  of  Italy,  now  Bol(^a,  or  with  a  Bononia 
in  Aquitain,  in  the  same  manner  as,  to  avoid  a  si- 
milar  confusion,  the  French  call  it  at  present  Bou- 
logne  sur  mer*  Perhaps  it  will  be  objected,  that 
Tabemia  is  a  different  name  from  Tarvenna.  In 
the  first  place  it  may  be  observed  that,  owing  to  the 
usual  commutation  of  b  for  v,  and  viceversa,  we 
might  read  Tavemia.  Thus  we  have  seen,  that  Tar- 
venna was  called  by  some  Tarabanna.  .  To  account 
for  the  further  difference  of  the  names  nothing  more 
is  required  than  to  admit  the  transposition  of  a  sylla- 
ble, or  a  letter,  which  has  frequently  occurred  in  old 
words,  and  particularly  names  of  places.  The  Por- 
tuguese have  changed  miraculum,  mrackj  into  mP' 
lagre ;  Nogesia,  the  name  of  a  town,  became  Ge- 
nosid ;  (70)  Dunbritton  has  been  modified  into  Dufi' 
bertancy  Dunbarton^  Dumbarton.  Probus  agrees 
with  the  Confession,  except  that  according  to  Col- 
gan's  edition,  for  Bonavem  Tabemia?^  he  has  Ban- 
nave  Tibumiw  regionis^  and  adds  that  it  was  not  far 
from  the  western  sea  (71)  or  Atlantic  ocean.  Al- 
though  we  may  easily  suppose,  that  some  errors  of 
transcription  have  crept  into  the  text  of  Probus,  yet 
as  to  Bannave  there  is  no  material  difference  be- 
tween it  and  Bonavem.  Ban  might  be  used  for 
Bon  ;  (72)  and  the  final  m^  which  was  a  sort  of  nasal 
termination,  as  it  is  still  with  the  Portuguese,  could 
be  omitted  so  as  to  write  for  Bonavem  or  Bonauem  {v 
and  u  being  the  same  letter)  Bonaue.     Probus'  ad- 
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dition  of  regionis  -  is  wortk  noticing,  as  it  corres- 
ponds with  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  Tor- 
vanensis  regio. 

(57)  Tr.Th.p.220. 

(58)  <*  Patrem  habui  Calpomium  diaconeoiy  filium  quondam 
Potiti  presbytaiy  qui  fint  in  vioo  Bonavem  Tabemia ;  viUulam 
Enoh  propehaboit,  ubi  capturam  dedi."     Confiu.  tub  init.    For. 
Enon  the  Cotton  M&  has  enim.    But  what  could  enim  there 
refer  to?    JE^noRyasWarehasit,  is  undoubtedly  the  true  reading. 

(59)  Pr.p.  818, 

(60)  After  tdling  us  that  St.  Patrick  was  bom  in  Nemthor,  the 
author  of  the  third  Life  adds  {cap.  1.)  <<  Patridus  natua  est  io 
campo  Tabumin ;  campus  autem  Tabeniaculorum  ob  hoc  dictus 
est,  eo  quOd  in  eo  Romani  exercitus  quodam  tempore  tabemacula 
sua  ibi  statuerunt  hyemali  frigore."  See  also  the  4th  Life,  cap. 
1.  According  to  these  writers  Nemthor  was  in  Tabumia.  But 
Jocelin  sajs,  (cap.  1)  that  Nemthor  was  near  Tabumia,  and  has 
nothing  about  the  time  of  the  year,  in  which  the  encampment 
took  place. 

(61)  Tr.  Th.  p.  228. 

(62)  Neither  the  Itineraries,  nor  Camden,  nor  the  other  writers 
above  refenned  to  have  a  Tabumia  or  Tabemia  in  Great  Britain. 

(68)  The  Bollandists  m  thdr  editk>n  of  the  Confession  at  17 
Mart,  read  Bonaoen. 

(64)  ^*  Gessoriacum  Galli  circa  Constantini  maximi  prindpa- 
tum  mutato  nomine  Bononiam  vocare  coeperunt."  Hadrianus 
Valesius,  Natitia  Gattiarum  at  Gessoriacum. 

(65)  Dictionaire  Ceitique^  Memotres^  at  Am^  Aven,  On. 

(66)  lb.  Vol.  l^L  p.  55.  SA  Boulogne. 

(67)  "  Gallorum  Bononia  eodem  pene  est  etymo ;  quasi  dlcas 
Bon-avon  dve  Bon-Hiun."  Baxter,  &ossar.  AA.  Britan.  ad 
Boniunu 

(68)  See  mwe  on  tiiis  subject  ap.  Hadr.  Vales.  Nat. 
GalL  at  Gessoriacum  and  Tarvenna  Mprinanm.  Malbnmoq 
states,  that  this  ci^tal  of  the  Morini  got  the  name  of  Tarvaana 
from  a  praptor  Tarvannus  in  the  time  of  Augustus ;  *'  Tarvanfue 
nomcn  accepit,  quod  etiam  ad  circumjacens  territorium  aese  ex- 
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tendtt.  He  quotes  fiotn  the  fitmtiBpieoe  of  itt  dU  catliednl 
tfaisvene;  <<  Ex  Morinia  Tamna  Tooer  pnstee  vohnte."  JSe 
Morimss  L*2*e.^ 

{69)  Bonania  e^  Taroanensis  oppidi  p^^nulenu  Some  writas 
bave  said,  tbat  the  see  of  BookigDe  was  fine  estabfished  A.  D. 
1566.  Thkb  amistakefimxidediipoii'a  pnwtice»  inl^^ 
the  middle  ages,  of  denmninafiiig  dieseefrom  Tarvamm  or  To* 
rouanne  alone  on  aoodunt  of  the  greater  dignity'  of  the  place. 
But  after  the  destiuction  of  Teroonme  by  the  emperor  Chades  V* 
In  1553  the  see  of  Boulogne  was  jrestored*  See  Hadr.  Vales,  loca 
da*  Hie  old  diocese  of  Terouanne  contained 800 parishes  in,.the 
oountries  of  Faadeta,  Artois,  and  the  Boubmnau.  (Memoire  an 
Terouanne  in  Millin's  Magiiz,  Emydop.  ftr  OiOober  1813*)  Bu- 
cherius  maintains,  that  Boulogne  was  the  andent  see,  and  that 
it  had  a  iMshop  in  die  time  of  Constantine^  or,  at  least,  of  his- 
sons.  (BdgUim  Romanunii  L.  viiL  cap.  15.) 

(70)  Hadr.  Vales,  at  Gessariacumi  **  transpositis,  ut  stepe  ac^ 
cidit,  duabus  prioribus  syllabis."  Thus  in  the  old  tract''  on  the 
litmgy,  quoted  by  Usher, -p.  349,  we  find  Linerenn  fin*  LirinensL 

(71)  **  De  vico  Bannave  Tibumiae  r^gionis  baud  procul  a  mart 
ocddentali*"    Probus,  L*  1.  c  1. 

(72)  Baxter,  Glossar,  &c.  at  Banhtm. 

• 

§•  viii.  Now  comes  a  most  remarJcable  cinnim- 
stance,  viz*  the  old  tradition  of  the  inbabitantt 
of  that  country,  that  St.  Patrick  goyenied  the  dio- 
cese of  Boulogne  or  of  the  Morini  aa  bishop  for 
some  time  before  he  set  out  on  hia  mission  for  Ire- 
land. Malbrsancq,  to.{UPb¥e  die  truth  of  it»  refers  (7S) 
to  the  Chronkon  Morinensep  the  Catalogue  of  the 
bishops  of  Boul(^e,  and  the  Life  of  St.  Amulphus 
of  Soissons.  We  have  no  intritaisic  evidence  in .  opr 
position  to  this  statement,  although  Malbran.cq  has 
given  to  St.  Patrick's  ministry  as  b$shop  at  Boul<^e 
a  longer  {teriod  than  can  be  reconciled  with  other 
circumstanced  of  our  saint's  life.  The  fioUandista 
are  angry  (74)  with*  him  for  having  placed  St.  Pa- 
trick at  Boulc^e,  but  were  not  able  to  refute  Jiis  no* 
sition.    They  say  they  could  not  find  what  he  naa 
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in  any  Life  of  Arnulph  of  Soissons.  But  might 
not  Malbrancq  have  seen  a  Life,  which  they  had 
not  ?  As  to  Iiis  other  arguments,  their  exception  is^ 
that  bishops  of  Boulogne  were  unknown  before  the 
destruction  of  Terouanne.  This  we  have  seen  not 
to  be  strictly  true*  But  even  admitting  that  Bou- 
logne was  not  formerly  a  regular  see,  might  not  St. 
Patrick  have  officiated  as  bishop  there  and  in  the 
neighbourhood,  as  was  frequently  the  case  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe  before  episcopal  dignity 
became  permanently  attached  to  certain  towns  ? 

It  will  not,  I  think,  be  denied,  that  under  the 
name  of  Armoric  Gaul  was  comprized  the  country 
of  the  Morini,  or  the  tract,  in  which  Boulogne  is 
situated.  Cluverius,  Martiniere,  and  some  other 
geographers  have  indeed  confined  Armorica  between 
the  Seme  and  the  Loire ;  but  in  so  doing  they 
looked  more  to  the  usage  of  a  certain  period  than  to 
the  more  ancient  acceptation  of  the  name.  For  in 
older  times  the  whole  extent  of  the  maritime  dis- 
tricts of  western  Gaul  was  called  Armorica,  in  so 
much  that  even  Aquitain  was  distinguished  by  that 
name,(75)  Hirtius,  the  continuator  of  Caesar's  Com* 
mentaries  tells  us,  that  the  cities  near  the  ocean  in 
the  extreme  boundaries  of  Gaul  were  called  ArmO' 
rtC(B.  (76)  This  extended  use  of  that  name  conti- 
nued for  a  long  time  after,  (77)  ^^^  indeed  vei7 
justly ;  for  it  merely  means  maritime.  Ar-mor 
Cmoir,  muir)  in  the  Gaulish,  British,  and  Irish  Ian- 

fuages  signifies  by^  upottj  or  near  the  sea.  The  in- 
abitants  of  the  sea  coasts  were  accordingly  called 
Armorici^  and  Morini  has  the  same  meaning.  **  The 
pec^le"  sayasCamden  (78)  "  which  in  old  time  inha- 
*'  bited  the  sea  coast  of  Gaul  lying  nearest  to  Britain, 
**  were  in  their  own  language  called  Morini.  Now 
*^  Mor  is  in  British  the  sea.— The  Britons  call  such 
'^  as  live  upon  the  sea  codiSiMorinwyr  ;  as  Aremorica 
**  in  the  old  Gaulish,  and  now  in  the  British  signi- 
"  fies  bj/  the  sea  side.'^     And  Lobineau  observes, 

VOL.    I.  H 
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that  the  countries  of  the  Aquitani,  Armorici,  and 
Morini  went  under  the  general  name  of  Armo- 
rica.  (79)  In  process  of  time  the  name  became  gra- 
dually confined  to  the  tract  between  the  Seine  and 
the  Loire,  and  in  after  ages  was  still  more  limited, 
being  understood  of  only  the  country  now  called 
Britany.  (80) 

(7S)  De  Morinuy  L.  2.  c.  19,  26.  and  S<AoUon  9tpag*  623. 

(74)  Comment,  prcev.  ad  V.  5.  P.  J.  10.  ad  17  Mart.  Qu. 
Could  the  Bollandists  prove,  that  St.  Patrick  did  not  oflBdate  at 
Boulogne  at  least  as  a  priest  f  See  below  Chap,  IV.  §,  xiii. 

(75)  *'  Inde  ad  Fyrensei  montis  excursum  Aquitania,  Aremo- 
rica  antea  dicta.**  Fliny,  Natur.  Hist.  L.  4.  sect.  81.  Haiv 
douin's  ed, 

(76)  '^  Cstereeque  dvitates  posite  in  ultimis  Gallise  finibus, 
oceano  conjunctae,  quee  Armorica  appellantur."  De  beUo  GalUco^ 
L.  8.  §.  25. 

(77)  Eutropius  has,  L.  19.  "  Carausius  cum  apud  Bononiam 
per  tractum  Belgics  et  Armoricae  pacandum  mare  accepisset, 
quod  Franci  et  Saxones  infestabant." 

(78)  Britannia^  col*  XXK.  Gibson's  ed. 

(79)  **  Par  le  terme  d*Annorique  les  andens  entendoient  toutes 
les  Cotes  ocddentales  des  Gaules,  habits  par  les  Aquitains,  les 
Armoricains,  et  les  Morins^  tous  noms  qui  signifient  la  mtoe 
chose,  c'est  k  dire,  peuples  maritimes."  Histoire  de  BretagnCf 
vol,  2.  p,  7. 

(80)  See  Hadr.  Val.  Not.  GalL  at  Aremorica. 

§.  IX.  The  greater  part  of  the  old  writei-s,  who 
have  spoken  of  the  place,  where  St.  Patrick,  when  a 
boy,  was  made  captive,  agree  that  it  was  in  Armorica. 
Now  it  is  plain  from  the  ConfessioA,  that  the  place 
of  his  captivity  was  also  that  of  the  residence  of  his 
family,  or  a  country  house  not  far  from  their  usual 
residence.  The  spot  was  called  JEnow,  which  might 
be  tmxishted Riven-house  or  River4odg€.  (8 1 )  Fiech's 
Scholiast  states,  that  certain  pirates,  when  plundering 
Letha  in  Armoric  Britain  (82)  where  Patrick  was 
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with  his  family,  killed  his  father  and  brought  himself 
away  to  Ireland.  But,  to  reconcile  this  statement 
with  what  occurs  in  a  former  scholion  concerning 
Nemthor  and  Alcluit,  he  premises  that  St.  Patrick's 
father  and  mother  and  five  sisters  t(^ether  with  a 
brother  had  all  set  out  on  a  visit  from  Alcluit  to 
Armorica,  and  crossed  the  Iccian  sea,-  (83)  which, 
by  the  bye,  was  the  very  part  of  the  sea  near  Bou« 
logne.  That  would  have  been  no  trifling  excursion 
for  a  whole  family  about  the  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  through  such  a  country  as  G.  Britain  then 
was.  Keating  says ;  (84)  ^*  I  have  read  in  an  ancient 
**  Irish  manuscript,  whose  authority  I  cannot  dispute, 
**  that  St.  Patrick  and  his  two  sisters  were  bix)ught 
•*  captive  into  Ireland  from  Armorica  or  Britany  in 
**  the  kingdom  of  France.'*  O'Flaherty  agrees  (85) 
with  Keating  as  to  St.  Patrick  having  been  brought 
from  Armorica,  but  adds  the  story  (of  which  not  a 
word  in  Keating)  concerning  the  journey  all  the  way 
from  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  to  that  country.  The 
Tripartite  has  (86)  the  same  story,  and  agrees  on  the 
whole  with  the  Scholiast.  The  author  of  the  fourth 
Life,  not  knowing  how  to  account  for  St.  Patrick's 
connexions  with  Armorica,  says  (87)  that  he  was  of 
an  Armorican  family,  but  that  in  consequence  of  a 
certain  dispersion  of  the  Britons  by  the  Romans  his 
parents  had  removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Clyde.  Jocelin  found  it  more  convenient  to  be  silent 
as  to  St.  Patrick's  having  been  made  captive  in  Ar- 
morica, but  has  made  up  another  story  of  his  own 
invention  to  account  for  St.  Patrick's  mother  having 
been  a  native  of  Gaul.  For  he  tells  us,  (88)  that 
«he  and  a  sister  of  hers  had  been  made  slaves  and  sold 
in  N.  Britain.'  It  is  strange,  that  Usher  could  have 
swallowed  these  fables  of  Jocelin,  and  opposed  his 
authority,  as  to  Armorica,  to  the  Scholiast.  (89)  Pro- 
bus,  whom  Usher  knew  to  be  more  ancient  (90)  than 
Jocelin,  in  a  passage,  which  he  has  quoted  on  another 

h2 
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occasion,  (91)  calls  St.  Patrick's  country,  and  the 
town  where  his  family  lived,  ArimuriCf  (92)  or 
Armorica. 

(81)  Enn  habitation,  and  On  river.     Bullet  at  Enn. 

(82)  "  Fecerunt  praedas  in  Britannise  Annoricae  regione  Letba» 
ubi  Patridus  cum  Emilia  fuit ;"  &c.  Sckolion  5.  Letha  has  nearly 
the  same  meaning  as  Armorica;  being  the  British  Llydcnoy  i.  e. 
lUoraUs^  upon  the  shore.  Camden  seems  to  confine  Letha,  or,  as 
some  writers  of  the  middle  ages  call  it,  Letavia  to  the  tract  now 
called  Britany.  (dol.  CXXXII.)  Whether  die  Scholiast  undentood 
it  so  or  not,  is  of  little  consequence,  whereas  it  it  sufficient  to  show 
that,  according  to  him,  St  Patrick's  captivity  took  place  in  some 
part  of  Armorica. 

(83)  Trans  mare  ledum.  This  port  of  the  ocean  was  so 
called  from  the  Portus  Icdus,  whidi  Cluverius  thinks  was  the  same 
as  Gessoriacum  or  Boulogne.  Horsley  would  have  it  to  be  the 
port  of  Calais.  (Brit.  Rom.  Book  1.  cA.  1.)  I  am  more  indined 
to  follow  Baudrand,  who  fLexic*  Geogr.J  makes  it  the  same  as 
Witsant  or  Vissent,  or,  as  the  sailors  cdl  it,  Esseu,  a  harbour  four 
leagues  to  the  north  of  Boulogne.  This  was  also  Camden's  opiniont 
coL  251.     At  any  late  it  was  somewhere  in  that  neighbourhood. 

(84)  History  of  Ireland;  Book  1.  p.  156.  Dublin  edi  A. 
1723. 

(85)  Ogygia,  L.  3.  c.  85.    (86)  L.l.c.  16.    (87)  Cqt?.  1. 
(88)  Cap.  1.        (89)  See  Pr.p.  822.  828.    (90)  lb.  p.  817. 

(91)  lb.  p.  SSS. 

(92)  **  Cum  adhuc  esset  in  pairia  sua  cum  patre  Calpumio  et 
matre  Concessa,  fiatre  etiam  Rucchi  et  sorore  MOa  nomine,  in 
civUate  eorum  ArimuriCy  facta  est  seditio  magna  in  partibus  illis. 
Nam  filil  Rethmiti  regis  de  Britannia  vastantes  Arimuric/*  &c 
(Probus,  L.I.C.  12.)  Colgan  in  a  note  says,  that  civitaie  eorum 
Arimuric  is  wrong,  because  Arimuric  or  Armorica  was  the  name 
not  of  a  town  but  of  a  laige  tract  of  country.  But  he  might  have 
easily  known,  that  the  epithet  Armorica  could  and  actually  used 
to  be  applied  to  the  towns  in  that  maritime  range.  See  above 
note  76. 

§ .  X.  But  how  can  this  Armorican  origin  of  St. 
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Patrick  be  reconciled  mth  Fiech's  Nemthur  ?  So  fair 
from  there  being  any  difBcuIty  in  the  matter,  there 
cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  of  what  has  been  hitherto 
advanced  than  that  very  word  as  originally  used  by  ' 
Fiech.  Instead  of  Nemthury  it  ought  to  be  spelled 
Nemhthur  as  it  is  by  Colgan,  (9S)  and  as  it  certainly 
was  by  all  those,  who  interpreted  it  Holy  or  hea- 
venfy  tower.    Now  Nemhthur j  according  to  the  Irish  .^ 

{pronunciation,  must  be  read  Nevthur^  whereas  the 
etter  m  with  h  added  to  it,  or  a  point  placed  over  it, 
is  pronounced  like  v.  Between  v,  pJi^  and  p  the 
affinity  is  so  great,  that  they  have  been  and  are  fre- 
qoently  used  for  each  other.  Thus  then  we  have 
NevthuTf  Nephthur^  Nepthur.  (94)  This  must  have 
been  a  proper  name  and  not  a  mere  epithet,  such  as 
that  of  holy  tower ;  for  no  sensible  writer,  wishing 

.  to  inform  his  readers,  where  his  saint  was  born,  would 
say  that  he  ci^e  to  the  world   in  a  hoh/  tower^  a 

.  phrase  that  might  be  applicable  to  hundreds  of  places, 
particularly  in  Ireland,  where  round  towers  existed 
from  time  immemoi*ial.     It  cannot  have  been  the 

.  name  of  a  town,  unless  we  are  to  place  Fiech  in  direct 
opposition  to  St.  Patrick  himself,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  calls  his  town  Bonauem.  (95)  It  was  accord- 
ingly the  name  of  a  country  or  province  well  known 
at  the  time  that  Fiech's  hymn  was  composed.  We 
find  such  a  country  in  the  Gauls,  viz.  the  great  pro- 
vince usually  called  Neusiriay  but  often  Neptficum 
or  Neptria.  It  comprised  the  extensive  tract  situated 
between  the  Meuae  and  the  Loire,  and  consequently 
the  territory  of  Boulogne.  The  name  originated 
with  the  Franks  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Glo- 
ria, (96)  and  probably  was  given  from  that  being  a 
newly  conquered  country,  as  if  we  were  to  say.  New 
land.  (97)  According  a&  other  names  began  to  be 
used  for  some  parts  of  that  great  province,  that  of 
Neptria  or  Netistria  became  confined  (98)  to  a  smaller 

Eart  of  the  whole,   but  not  until  long  after  Fiech's 
ymn  had  been  written.     Here  again  comes  forward 
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Probus,  who,  regularly  consistent  with  himself  as  to 
St.  Patrick's  countryj  gives  us  the  true  meaning 
of  Fiech  by  asserting,  that  Bannaue  or  Bonavem,  the 
birth  place  of  the  saint,  was  undoubtedly  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Nevtria.  (99) 

(93)  Tr.  Th.p.22S. 

(94i)  Hence  the  Nempthor  or  En^pthor  of  Jocelm,  capp.  I.  XI. 
who,  however,  when  spelling  it  with  p,  should  have  thrown  out 
the  fff. 

(95)  Lynches  conjecture  as  to  Holy  Tours  (see  above  Not,  55) 
is  ingenious,  but  cannot  be  made  to  agree  with  the  text  of  the 
Confession.  That  cily  wgs  in  our  saint's  time  so  respectable  and 
celebrated  that»  had  he  been  a  native  of  it,  nothing  could  have 
been  more  easily  expressed.  Nor  would  there  have  been  any 
necessity  for  adding  the  name  of  the  district,  such  as  Tabumia^* 
Besides,  such  a  city  as  Tours  could  not  have  been  denominated 
viczis.  Let  me  add,  that  Tours  was  never  comprized  in  any  part 
of  Armorica ;  nor  could  it  be  so,  lying  at  too  great  a  distance  fix>m 
the  sea. 

(96)  On  the  various  points  here  touched  upon  see  Hadr.  Vales. 
Notit.  Gall,  at  Neustria. 

(97)  See  Baxter  at  Neustria.        (98)  Hadr.  Vales,  loc  di. 
.(99)  "Quem  vicum  (Bannaue)  indubitanter  comperimus  esse 

Nevtriae  Provinciae^  in  qua  olim  gigantes  habitasse  dicuntur.**  £,. 
1.  c.  1.  This  is  one  of  the  passages,  which  induced  Colgan  to 
dislike  Probus.  The  BoUandists  blame  him  ibr  having  used  the 
word  Nevtria  ;  for,  they  say,  he  should  have  called  it  Nemthuria^ 
and  not  made  a  province  of  it,  as  it  was  but  a  town.  Those  writ- 
ers, being  unacquainted  with  the  Irish  language,  followed  impli- 
citly on  many  points  Usher  and  Colgan.  And  why  should  Probus 
not  make  Nevtria  a  province,  having  just  before  mentioned  the 
town  Bannaue  ?  Was  he  to  say,  that  the  town  Bannaue  was  in 
the  town  Nevtria  f  They  respected,  however,  Ptobus  as  an  author, 
and  have  defended  him  against  an  unwarrantable  attack  of  Stani- 
buret.  Some  others,  among  whom  Harris,  (Biskops^  p.  6.)  have 
endeavoured  to  deprectate  the  authority  of  Ptobus,  who,  in  ^Mte 
of  their  wish  to  support  the  fiible  of  Nemthor  in  G.  Britain,  is 
vastly  more  req>ectable  than  their  fovourite  Jooelin. 
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§ .  XI.  The  same  Probus  calls  St  Patrick  a  Brit6n^ 
(100)  and  so  is  he  usually  called  in  chronicles,  bre- 
viaries»  &c.  ( 1 0 1 )  In  the  older  tracts  of  this  kind 
Britain  was  said  in  general  terms  to  have  been  hh 
country ;  but  in  some  of  the  later  ones  the  word, 
greatt  has  been  added  to  Britain.  To  guard  against 
this  interpolation,  the  corrector  of  the  breviary  of 
Rouen  h^  in  the  lessons  for  Su  Patrick  marked 
the  Britain,  his  real  country^  by  adding  GaUicana. 
(10^)  This  was  the  Britain^  which  Probus  had  in 
view,  and  which  St.  Patrick  himself  must  have  meant, 
when  he  mentions  his  having  been  in  Britain  with 
his  parents ;  ( 103)  for  there  is  no  other  Britain,  in 
which  the  town  Bonavem  Tabemiae  can  be  met  with. 
But  this  Gallican,  or  rather  Aremoric,  Britain  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  country  now  called  Bri^ 
tany  ;  for  it  lay  much  farther  to  the  north.  Pliny 
places  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  Boulogne  a 
people  called  Britons,  whose  territory  stretched  to 
near  Amiens.  (104)  He  mentions  also  the  British 
harbour  of  the  Morini,  portum  Morinorum  Britan- 
nicum,  (105)  which  is  generally  admitted  to  have 
been  that  of  Boulogne.  (106)  Some  learned  men 
are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  so  called  because  it  was 
the  harbour,  whence  people  used  to  sail  from  the 
continent  to  G.  Britain;  (107)  or  because  it  was 
situated  near  the  streights.  (108)  These  are  far 
fetched  explanations,  and  which  we  are  not  under 
any  necessity  of  receiving,  whereas  the  Britanni  are 
placed  by  Pliny  in  its  vicinity,  (109)  that  is,  as  Cam- 
den expresses  it,  near  the  county  of  Boulogne.  (110) 
How  far  this  Britain  extended  to  the  north  or  north- 
east of  Boulogne  cannot,  for  aught  I  know,  be  ascer- 
tained. Some  remains  of  the  name  of  Britain  are 
found  near  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine;  (111)  but,  as 
some  writers  contend  that  the  place  called  Het  huys 
te  Britten  (house  of  the  Britons  J  owes  its  name  to 
an  occurrence  of  a  much  later  period,  (1 12J  I  shall 
not  enter  into  any  question  upon  this  subject.     It 
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comes  nearer  to  our  purpose,  that  Plmy  calls  the  part 
of  the  ocean  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Seine  Bri- 
tannic ;  (lis)  and  I  think  it  cannot  be  reasonably 
doubted,  that  the  Herba  Britannkay  which  he  makes 
mention  of,  (114)  got  its  name  from  a  Britain  in 
the  continent,  having  been  found  in  some  part  of  the 
country  now  called  Belgium*. 

That  there  was  such  a  continental  Britain,  and  in 
the  veiy  tract  alluded  to  by  Pliny,  is  expressly  stated 
by  Dionysius  Periegetes,  who  describing  the  western 
co^i/m^n^  of  Europe,  and  proceeding  from  south  to 
north,  places  the  Britx)ns  near  the  northern  ocean 
just  before  the  Germans.  (115)  The  text  is  so  plain, 
that  it  has  been  understood  by  all  the  old  commen- 
tators of  a  Britain  in  the  continent,  and  Eustathius 
adds  that  opposite  to  it  were  the  islands  of  the  same 
name,  viz.  the  British  islands,  which,  he  says,  will  be 
treated  of  hereafter.  ( U  6)  I  have  been  therefore 
surprized  on  observing,  that  Hill  in  his  commentary 
on  that  passage  strives,  in  opposition  to  Eustathius, 
to  explam  it  of  G.  Britain  ;  for,  says  he,  there  were 
no  other  Britons  in  Dionysius*  time  except  those  of 
the  British  islands.  (117)  This  is  indeed  begging 
the  question,  and  a  strange  critical  mode  of  getting 
rid  of  the  plain  meaning  of  the  author,  who,  within 
five  short  lines,  twice  makes  his  readers  know  that  he 
is  there  speaking  not  of  islands  but  of  a  continent, 
which,  he  tells  us,  some  persons  said  was  like  in  its 
form  to  the  hide  of  an  ox.  But  it  has  surprised  me 
stiil  more  to  find,  that  such  a  man  as  Usher  could 
have  led  the  way  to  this  misinterpretation.  He  does 
not  indeed  deny,  that  there  were  at  a  very  ancient 
period  Britons  in  the  tract,  where  Pliny  has  placed 
them,  although  he  would  rather  call  them  Briamu  ; 
(lis)  but  he  says  that  there  is  no  reason  to  show, 
that  the  Britons  of  Dyonisius  might  not  be  under- 
stood of  the  inhabitants  of  G.  Britain.  (119)  Now 
what  stronger  reason  need  be  required  than  that  the 
author  was  in  that  passage  expressly  treating  of  a 
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continent  ?  There  is,  however,  a  still  stronger  reason, 
and  of  such  a  nature,  that  one  would  almost  suspect 
that  Usher  had,  in  his  inquiiy  concerning  those 
Britons,  looked  into  no  other  part  of  the  Periegesis^ 
than  the  above  quoted  passage.  If  Dionjrsius  had 
not  mentioned  in  his  poem  the  British  islands,  there 
might  he  some  colour,  for  Usher's  evasion ;  for  it 
might  be  concluded,  that  he  knew  so  little  about 
them  as  to  make  them  part  of  the  continent.  But 
he  knew  them  well,  and  in  that  part  of  his  work, 
where  he  is  treating  of  islands,  ( 1  SO)  describes  them 
as  situated  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and 
represents  them  as  the  largest  islands  known  in  his 
-time.  (121) 

(100)^£.  1.  c.  1.     (101)  See  Tr.  Th.  p.  19a  seqf.  222.  seqf. 

(102)  "  In  Britannia  GaUicana  ortumJ*  See  the  BoUandists. 
Cownim  praeVm  §•  5*  Bt  &  PaiVm 

(103)  *'  £t  iteram  poet  pauoos  annos  in  Briianniis  eram  cum 
parentibus  meis."  Conf.  p.  9.  Ware's  «</•  The  BoUandkt  edition 
has  «  in  Britannia^  Dr.  0*Conor'«  (1.  Prolegfm.  IL  Hib.  Scr.J 
has  Britatmiis* 

(104)  "  Deinde  Menapii,  Morini,  Oromansici,  juncti  pago,  qui 
Gessoriacus  vocatur,  Briianniy  Aiabiani,  ^c"  Nat.  Hist.  L.  4. 
sect.  31.  Hardouin*8  ed.  Cluverius  (German,  antiq.  L.  2.  c,  27), 
who  is  foUoved  bj  Usher  Pr.  p.  421.)  wished  to  read  Brianni  for 
Britanni;  but  Hardouin,  in  a  note  to  the  name,  says ;  <<  Ita  Ubri 
omnes.  Hi  inter  Gessoriacenses  Ambianosque  roedii,  in  wa  si- 
militer positi  ea  loca  tenuere  certe,  ubi  nunc  oppida  Stiqpulae, 
Monstiolium,  Hesdinium,  et  adjaoentem  agrum  Ponticum,  le 
Ponthieuy  ad  Somonam  amnem." 

(105)  L.  4.  sea.  37. 

(106)  So  Hadrian  Valesius  at  Gessoriacum  ;  CeDarius,  Geogr. 
Ant.  L.  2.  c  3.  and  others  passim.  Baudrand,  however,  makes 
it  the  same  as  Portus  lochn,  which  he  distinguishes  from  Boulogne. 
See  above  not.  83. 

(107)  Hardouin,  not,  ad  loc.  eit. 

(108)  Hadr.  Val.  at  Gessoriacum. 

(lOd)  Bicaidufl  -  Corenensis,  following  Fliny^  for  Britanniats 
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portui  hBA  BrUannicae  gentis  porkts.    De  sku  Britanniaef  L.  1« 

(110)  BrUannioj  Gibson's  ed.  cd.  XVI. 

(111)  Baudrand  has;  <' Britanni  etiam  pat>.  Belgii,  quonnn 
tiactus  apud  ostium  Rheni  Thuys  (Het  buys)  te  Britten  aftpdiatar, 
teste  Ortelio/* 

(112)  See  Usher  Pn  p.  418. 

.  (1  IS)  '^  Ad  Rhenum  septentrionalis  ooeanus,  inter  Rhenum  et 
Sequanam  Britanniciu^  inter  eumet  Pjnnenaeum  Gallicus.  X.  4. 
sect.  83*  I  do  not  see  why  this  name  might  not  be  as  well  de« 
rived  from  the  continental  Britain  as  from  the  insular* 

(114)  L,  25.  cap.  S.  Hardouin  says  it  was  so  called  from 
Bretannia  in  Friesland.  Hadrian  Junius  (OnomaH.)  and  some 
others  account  for  the  name  otherwise ;  but  their  e3q>lanation  is 
not  as  natural  as  the  former. 

(115)  Ms»H  ^  «xii^M«  ftr^«^/ufMv,  «;^i  fi^^uu 

iiKUtnt  XiJ^lfXtU  ^^VJ^f    f ••(*  IpSw  B^fTAVMy 

Aiv««  n  ^vA«  ttfurrtu  M^ufMfun  Tt^ftttfuv, 

HTW(o»i<yiif  uKfAiif  inrvtf-i  B^un*    OIK.  IIEPIHr.  v.  ^3 — 287* 

(116)  T«f  it  B^wrmvafv  tvr«F  ^ti^ovvfUi  iu  amTt^Mf  B^tmiftitt 
nr^t,  ^t  m  («diinriiM.    Eustathius  Comment,  ad  loc  cit. 

(117)  Hill  refers  on  this  occasion  to  Camden's  Britannia; 
but  Camden  distinctly  admits  a  Britain  near  Boulogne  (above 
not.  110).  Was  Hill  too  proud  to  acknowledge^  that  there  were 
Britons  m  the  continent  as  ancient>  at  least,  as  those  of  his  own 
country? 

(118)  See  above  not.  104.        (119)  Pr.p.  422. 

(120)  Having  described  the  continents  of  Africa  and  Europe, 
he  begins  at  v.  447*  to  treat  of  islands,  having  first  invoked  the 
Muse, 

rv  it  fC9i  A««€  tfHxt  Myow 
N^tf'tfv  vturtittf  It^f  9r«f •»  atr   tvt  ^ttrtty  &C. 

(121)  Ata^tTiu  rqrM  foM*!  B^ir«f<3k«  ttrrttt  Pqirv— 
Ttuff  rt  fttytltH  wt^w«rur  uit  rtg  «AXii 

KiirM;  tv  ff-fMnn  B^rtincxf  w^m^i^u.  v.  566^^569. 

§.  xij.  I  believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  Britons  of  Albion  were  originally  colonists  from 
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the  Britannia  of  the  continent.  Bede  states,  that 
they  came  from  the  Armorican  tract,  and  that  from 
them  the  island  of  Britain  received  its  name.  (12S) 
This  offers  a  much  more  rational  account  of  the 
origin  of  that  name,  than  any  of  those  ridiculous 
fables  about  Brutus,  &c.  which  may  be  seen  in  Cam- 
den, or  the  fanciful,  though  learned,  etymological 
conjectures  of  Bochart,  who  strives  to  prove,  (123) 
that  the  name  of  the  country  was  prior  to  that  of 
the  inhabitants,  Barat-anac,  the  land  of  lead,  whence 
Bretanica^  Breiania^  and,  last  of  all,  Britons.  Cam* 
den  himself  leans  to  what  had  been  laid  down  by 
Bede,  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  what  he  has 
most  learnedly  proved,  (124)  viz.  that  the  Britons 
came  originally  from  GauK  Every  one  knows  what 
Qesar  has  said  concerning  the  maritime  parts  of 
Britain  (that  is,  to  the  S.  E.  which  alone  he  was  ac- 
quainted with)  being  inhabited  by  people  from  Bel- 
gium. (125)  And  it  would  be  idle  to  refer  in  this 
place  to  the  authorities  of  Tacitus,  Dio,  &c.  (126) 
on  a  matter  at  present  so  universally  admitted. 

At  a  later  period  this  continental  Britain  received 
a  great  supply  of  men  from  the  island.  The  usurper 
Maximus,  on  his  expedition  to  Gaul  against  the  em- 
peror Gratian,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine 
(127)  A.  D.  383.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  vast 
number  of  the  youth  of  Great  Britain,  who  never 
after  returned  to  their  own  country.  (128)  Nennius 
says,  that  those  followers  of  Maximus  got  tracts  of 
land  in  various  parts  of  the  continent,  some  of 
which  were  near  Cantguic.  (129)  As  to  the  other 
places  mentioned  by  Nennius  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
give  any  opinion.  (130)  But  I  think  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  by  Cantguic  he  meant  the 

{)lace  called  Catwyck  or  Katwick  in  Holland,  two 
eagues  below  Leyden,  where  the  middle  branch  of 
the  Rhine  formerly  joined  the  sea,  and  near  which 
a  Dutch  chronicler  quoted  by  Usher  (131)  places  a 
British  settlement  and  the  fortress  since  called  Het 
kuys  te  Britten.  (182)     Usher  adduces  other  autho- 
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rities  to  shpWi  that  there  was  a  British  establishment 
in  that  neighbourhood,  although,  by  the  bye,  he  as** 
cribes  it  to  the  refugees,  who  fled  from  Britain  to 
avoid  the  fury  of  the  Saxons..  Yet  it  is  difficult  to 
believe,  that  such  disheartened  and  persecuted  fugi- 
tives could  have  erected,  or,  as  Usher  would  have  it, 
seized  upon  a  fortress  in  a  strange  country,  and,  as 
his  authorities  state,  subjected  to  their  power  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbouring  district.  It  will,  I 
think,  be  allowed  that  such  an  undertaking  and  set« 
tlement  ought,  with  much  greater  probability,  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fighting  men,  who  followed  Maximus 
to  the  continent,  and  a  part  of  whom,  it  is  but  na- 
tural to  suppose,  was  left  to  defend  his  point  of  com- 
munication vnth  Great  Britain.  Nor  can  I  agree 
with  Usher,  however  favourable  his  opinion  would 
be  to  my  object,  that  the  Brittia  of  Procopius  is  to-be 
sought  for  in  or  near  Holland.  (133)  For  on  close 
examination  of  the  text  of  Procopius  it  will  appear, 
that  his  Brittia  was  in  reality  the  island  of  Britain, 
although,  through  a  strange  ignorance  of  geography, 
he  distinguishes  Brittia  from  Britannia,(lS?) 

(122)  <<  In  primis  autem  haec  insula  Britones  solum,  a  quibus  no- 
men  accepit,  incolas  habuit,  qui  de  tractu  Amioricano,  ut  fertur,  Bri- 
tanniam  advecd  australes  sibi  partes  illius  vindicanmt.''  Eccl.  Hist, 
Xr.  1.  c  1.  Some  of  those  writers,  who  have  treated  Ae  much 
disputed  subject  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  Britons  in  the 
couBtiy  now  called  Britany,  among  others  Lobiaeau,  would  fiun 
make  us  believe  that  Bede  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  island 
derived  its  name  fiom  that  of  the  colonists.  In  answer  to  such 
quibbling,  I  wish  they  would  explain  why,  if  that  had  not  been 
his  intention,  he  touched  upon  the  name  at  all.  He  is  there  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  divers  nations,  who,  having  come  &om  otho' 
countries,  occupied  by  degress  the  whole  of  the  island.  Hie 
first  settlers,  he  says,  were  the  Britons,  and  firom  these  the  island 
got  the  name  of  Britain.  What  can  be  more  plain  ?  Then,  he 
adds,  came  the  nation  of  the  Ficts  firom  Scythia,  that  is,  fi  people. 
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acoor£ng  to  him,  called  Picts  be&re  thej  arrived  in  Great  Bri- 
tain; after  whom  came  the  Soot%  who  ware  already  known  bj 
that  name  in  Ireland.  The  reasoni  that  indaced  those  writers  to 
resort  to  that  quibhle>  was  that^  in  their  opinion,  there  was  no 
fimndataoQ  for  placing:  Britons  in  the  pro  wee  now  cdled  Britany 
before  the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  Be  it  so ;  butit  does  not 
thence  follow,  that  there  were  not  Britons  in  some  other  part  of 
the  continent*  The  Armorican  tract  mentioned  by  Bedewas,  as 
has  been  shown,  for  more  extensive  than  modem*  Britany* 

(123)  Chanaofh  L.  1.  c.  S9« 

(124)  Britannia,  coL  xvi  zvii*  seqq.  A*  Du  Chesne  has  also 
treated  the  same  subject  at  great  length;  Histoire  ^Angleterrct 
&c  Lio*  1.  but  he  has  given  ufrscaicely  any  thing  of  his  owns 
having  followed  Camden  almost  verbatim. 

(125)  Britanniae — maritima  pare  ab  iis  (inoc^tur)  qui,  pnede 
ac  belli  inferendi  causa,  ex  Belgis  tranaieFanty  qui  omnes  fore  iis 
nommibus  dvitatum  appellantur,  quibus  orti  ex  dvitatibus  eo  per^ 
venerunt."    D«  bdlo  Gallico  /  X.  5.  §.  10. 

(126)  See  Whitaker^s  Hiii.  of  Manchester  ;  Vol.  I.  Corrections, 
p*  152. 

( 127)  See  Cmnden,  co^  15(Hb 

(128)  ^'  Exjn  Britannia  omni  armato  milite,  militarfousque 
oo[MJs,«-ingenti  juventute  vpolktSL,  qum  oomitata  vestigiis  si;qMradicti 
^ranni  domum  nusquam  ultra  rediitJ*  Gildas,  De  excitU  Brit. 
capTSl, 

(129)  *^  Noluitque  (Middmus)  dimitteie  milites,  qui  cum  eo 
pencxerunt  a  Britannia,  neque  ad  uxores  suas,  neque  ad  filios, 
neqoe  ad  possesskmes  eonun,  sed  dedit  illis  multaa  regiones  a 
.stagno,  quod  est  super  vecticem  mentis  Jovis  usque  ad  dvitatem, 
quae  vocatur  Cantguic,  (Priaius,  HistiBryt.  Def.  p^SO,  has  Can" 
tiguitf  and  Gale's  edition  Tantguit)  et  usqtte  ad  comulum  Ocd* 
dentalem,  id  est,  Cruc-ochitUent.  Gale's  edition  faas^  '<  et  ipsi 
stmt  ad  cumulum  ocddentaleni^  L  e.  Cmtochidenit. 

(150)  Aooordii^  to  Hadr.  Valesius  Mens  Jovis  is  the  great  St 
Bernard.  Cruc-oehidient  means  western  mountain.  (Camden  coL 
56h)  Coukl  Nennius  have  mieant  the  Pyreneea?  Gildas  writes, 
{cap,  10.)  that  Maximus  extended  one  of  hi»  wings' to  Spain  and 

•  the  other  to  Italy. 

(151)  Pi  418.       (132)  See  also  Martiniere  at  Katwick. 
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(ISS)  See  Pr.  p.  400.  419. 

(1S4)  Tlie  passage  is  in  Phxxipius*  wwk^  De  beUo  Gotkico^ 
£.  4.  C€^.  20.  **  Brittia  autem  insula  in  hoc  oceano  stta  e8t» 
hand  amplius  CC.  stadiisprocn]  a  Utore,  contra  ipsa  Rheni  ostiBy 
inter  Britanniam  ac  Thulen  insulam.  Etenim  Britannia  ad  solem 
.  ocddentem,  qui  extiemam  Hispaniam  spectat,  a  continente  stadia 
cjidter  quatuor  millia  distat.  Brittia  ultimis  pbjacet  Gallispar- 
tibuSy  quse  ad  oceanum  Teigunt — Porro  Brittiam  insulam  nationes 
tres  numerofiissimc,  tuo  quaeque  sub  rege,  habitant,  Angli,  Fri« 
sones,  cognominefqueinsulse  Brittones.  Tanta  est  hominum  mul- 
titudo,  &c  In  ea  insula  BrUUa  murum  longum  vcteres  edifica- 
runty"  &C.  Here  we  have  the  island  Brittia  oppomte  the  mouths 
of  the  Rhine  about  25  mQes  from  the  continent,  and  over  against 
the  furthermost  parts  of  Gaul^  an  island  inhabited  by  three  veij 
numerous  nations,  Angles,  &c.  containing  a  vast  multitude 
of  inhabitants,  just  as  Cassar  had  said  of  Britain  in  his  tim^ 
and  in  which  a  long  wall  had  been  formeriy  built.  Such 
a  description  cannot  suit  any  island  in  or  near  Holland,  but  agrees 
exactly  with  Gireat  Britain.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  his  placing 
Brittia  between  Britannia  and  Thule  ?  I  know  not  how  to  ex- 
plain it,  except  that  perhaps  by  Britannia  he  meant  Ireland. 
His  placing  it  towards  Spain,  as  Bede  (Ecd.  Hist*  L,  c*  1.)  also 
does,  and  about  500  miles  from  the  continent,  seems  to  favour 
this  conjecture. 

§•  xiii.  To  return  to  Nennius,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  the  followers  of  Maximus  spread 
themselves  to  the  southward  along  the  Belgic  coast, 
and  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  boundaries  of 
the  ancient  Britain,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 
But  whether  they  were  the  first  British  settlers  in 
the  country  now  called  Britany,  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  decide.  Nennius  seems  to  have  thought 
so  ;  for  he  derives  from  them  the  Armoric  Britons, 
( 1 35)  by  whom  he  very  probably  meant,  according 
to  the  usage  of  his  times,  the  inhabitants  of  Britany. 
In  an  interpolation  of  Nennius,  which  seems  to 
have  been  originally  a  note  to  the  passage  above  re- 
ferred to,  we  read  that  those  followers  of  Maximus 
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laid  waste  the  western  parts  of  Gaul»  and  killed  the 
male  inhabitants,  but  spared  the  females,  whom  they 
took  to  themselves  as  wives.  (186)  Several  old 
writera,  mentioned  by  Usher,  (13?)  assign  the  same 
origin  to  the  Britons  of  Britany,  and  they  are  followed 
by  Baronius,  Malbraneq,  and  many  others. (138)  But 
Usher  and  Lobineau  maintain,  that  the  first  British 
settlement  in  the  tract  now  called  Britany  was  aft^r 
the  Saxon  invasion  of  Great  Britain.  The  latter 
places  (139)  the  arrival  of  the  British  emigrants 
under  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Rival  or  Reith  about 
A.  D.  458.  One  of  his  arguments  against  the  con- 
trary opinion  is,  that  Maximus  landed  with  his  army 
not  in  that  part  of  Gaul  but  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhine  (140)  Although  T  am  not  inclined  to  oppose 
Lobineau's  system,  which,  as  some  writers  think,  gives 
even  an  older  and  more  dignified  origin  to  the  Bre- 
tons than  they  are  entitled  to,  (141)  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  were  in  the  fifth  century  some  res- 
pectable assemblages  of  Britons  in  Gaul.  We  find 
a  Riothamus  or  Riothimus  king  of  the  Britons,  who, 
as  stated  by  Jomandes,  (142)  went  with  12,000  men 
to  Bourges  as  auxiliary  to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Anthemius,  and  therefore  prior  to  A.  D. 
472,  the  year  in  which  Anthemius  was  killed.  To 
this  Riothamus  there  is  extant  a  letter  of  Sidonius 
ApoUinaris,  who  in  another  place  makes  mention  of 
Britons  placed  near  the  Loire.  (143)  He  is  not,  as 
Lobineau  has  observed,  to  be  confounded  with  Rival 
above  mentioned.  These  Britons,  who  appear  to 
have  been  so  powerful,  could  not  have  been  part  of 
the  refugees  from  Great  Britain,  who  according  to 
Gildas  and  Bede  were  poor  stragglers  and  runaways, 
(144)  evidently  unable  to  form  such  an  army.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  granted  to  Lobineau,  that  Riothimus 
brought  that  army  from  G.  Britain^  and,  as  he  says, 
about  A.  D.  470.  For  who  can  be  made  to  believe, 
that  at  the  very  period,  during  which  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  were  struggling  with  various  success 
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against  their  Saxon  enemieS)  (145)  a  king  and  a 
considerable  army  (146)  would  have  abandoned  their 
own  country  and  gone  elsewhere  to  fight  other  peo- 
ple's battles  ?  Riothimus  therefore  and  his  Britons 
were  undoubtedly  continental  Britons ;  and,  compar- 
ing all  the  circumstances,  their  country  appears  to 
have  stretched  from  the  Rhine  southwards  into,  at 
least,  a  part  of  the  extensive  tract  now  called  Nor- 
mandy. This  further  extension  of  the  old  Britain 
was  most  probably  owing  to  the  establishment  of  the 
followers  of  Maximus  in  those  parts  of  Gaul. 

(135)  After  what  hag  been  quoted  above,  Not,  129,  Nennius. 
Gontmues;  <<  Hi  sunt  Britones  Annorid,  et  numquam  reversi 
sunt  ad  proprium  solum  usque  in  hodiemum  diem."  I  am  willing 
to  allow,  that  in  his  days  (about  the  middle  of  the  9th  centuiy) 
the  name  of  Armoric  Britons  was  usually  applied  only  to  the 
people  of  Britany.  Yet  it  must  be  observed  that  he  could  not 
mean,  that  the  territories,  which  the  followers,  of  Maximus  got 
possession  of,  were  confined  to  that  province,  as  he  had  just .  be- 
fore spdcen  of  many  and,  e^ctensive  tntcts,  in  which  they  were 
settled.  Accordingly  his  meaning  must  have  been,  that  the  Ar* 
nMHic  Britons  were  descended  fivm  part  of  that,  great  multitudei 
which  had  accompanied  Maximum 

(136)  ^'  Britones  namque  Armorici^  qui  ultra  mare  sunt,  cum 
Maximo  tyranno  hinc  in  esqieditionem  exeuntes,  quoniam  rediie 
nequiverant,  ocddentales  partes  Galliifs  solo  tenus  vastaverunt— 
acceptisque  eorum  uxoribus  et  filiabus  in  conjugium  -"  &c. 

(137)  P.  421. 

(138)  Among  the  writers  of  our  own  days^  who  are  of  the 
same  opinion,  I  find  Giffinrd,  who  says  that  Britany  was  so 
calledfrom  the  followers  of  Maximus.  (HisL  of  France^  VoL  1. 
;?.34. 

(139)  Hi8t.deBretagne;   VoL  I.  p.  5.  (140)  Ilf.p.  6. 
(141)  Vertot  has  attacked  Lobineau's   system,  and  will  not 

allow  that  there  were  Britons  in  Breti^e  or  Britany  about  the 
year  458.  He  pretends,  that  they  were  not  fixed  there  until  the 
sixth  centuiy,  when  they  were  received  as  fiigitives  by  Childeb^rt 
and  Clotaire  the  sons  of  Clovis ;  HiUory  of  the  estMishmaU  of 
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the  BretanSf  a  political  work  undataken  to  show  the  original 
.dependence  of  the  foetona  on  the  kings  of  Rrance. 

(142)  De  relnu  Geticis ;  cap,  45« 

(143)  ^  Britannoa  supra  Ligerim  sitos."  X.  I.  Ep.  7.  Was  it 
in  that  part  where. Blois  is  now  situated,  which  is  said  to  hare 
been  founded  by  Britons? 

(144)  **  Alii  fiune  oonfecti  procedentes  manus  hostibas  dabant 
-x-^dii  transmarinas  regiones  dolentes  petebant."  Bede  X*  L  e. 
15.  fix>m  Gildas  cap.  25* 

(145)  See  Bede  L.l.c.  16.  and  Smith's  notes.  The  contest 
was  kept  up  fvom  about  A.  D.  456  to  492  the  year  of  the  great 
Fictoiy  gained  bj  the  Britons  near  Bath, 

(146)  From  the  letter  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (X..  S.  Ep,  9.)  to 
Riothamus,  whom  both  Usher  (p.  143.)  and  Sirmond  (^o^.  ad 
he.)  make  the  same  as  the  king  Riothimus,  it  is  dear,  that  they 
were  a  brave  and  powerful  body  of  men,  of  whom  the  12,000|  that 
iougfatnear  Bouiges  against  the  Visigoths,  seem  to  have  been  only 
.a  detachment    Sidonius  styles  them  armatos,  tumtdtuosoiy  xdriute^ 

numerOf  cantubemio  contumaces. 

§.  XI V,  The  name,  Britain^  as  applied  to  part  of 
Belgium  and  the  northwest  of  Gaul,  was  well  un- 
derstood not  only  in  the  time  of  St*  Patrick,  who 
lived  during  the  period  that  we  have  now  been  speak* 
ing  of,  but  likewise  in  a  later  age.  In  a  Life  of  our 
St»  Furssus  we  read,  that  having  crossed  the  sea  for 
the  purpose  of  going  to  Rome,  he  arrived  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Britain,  that  is,  as  appears  from  the  whole 
context,  a  Britain  in  the  continent,  and  that  on  his 
landing  he  proceeded  through  the  district  of  Pon* 
thieu  to  a  place  belonging  to  Duke  Haymon.  (147) 
Ponthieu  is  a  maritime  tract  in  Picardy  extending  to 
near  Boulogne,  and  it  is  known  from  other  autho- 
rities, that  it  was  the  residence  of  that  Duke.  (148) 
The  saint^s  journey  was  directed  to  the  south-east  j 
and  he  is  represented  as  proceeding  towards  Rome. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  tne  writer  did  not  mean  by 
Britain  the  modem  Britany ;  for  Ponthieu  lies  in  a 
quite  opposite  .direction  to  a  journey  to  Rome  from 
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any  part  of  Britany.  It  is  also  to  be  observod,  that 
the  province  of  Britain,  in  which  Fursseus  had  ar- 
rived, is  said  to  be  called  by  the  modems  Normandy. 
Now  in  the  first  place  Britany  was  never  included 
under  that  name,  and  secondly  at  the  time,  in  which 
the  compiler  of  the  Life,  as  we  now  have  it,  lived, 
the  province  of  Britany  was  in  full  possession  of  its 
own  name,  nor  has  it  lost  it  at  any  time  since  it  was 
first  so  called  ;  while  the  name  of  the  old  Britain,  in 
which  was  Ponthieu,  was  gradually  swallowed  up  in  the 
general  denomination  of  Neptria,  or  Neustria,  after 
the  acquisition  of  that  coimtryby  the  Franks,  and  after 
it  became  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Soissons  under 
Clotaire  one  of  the  sons  of  Clovis.  The  passage  re« 
lative  to  the  name  of  Normandy  has  puzzled  the 
BoUaudists  on  perceiving,  that  it  excluded  both 
Great  Britain  and  Britany,  which  were  the  only 
Britains,  that  they  seem  to  have  had  any  thought  oK 
They  object,  that  Ponthieu  is  not  in  Normandy.  It 
certainly  is  not,  taking  the  name  according  to  the 
precise  boundaries  of  that  province  as  fixed  at  present. 
They  might,  however,  have  easily  found  that,  after 
the  Normans  began  to  occupy  various  parts  of  the 
noi*th-west  of  Gaul,  the  name  Normannia  was  used 
indiscriminately  for  that  of  Neustria^  (149)  under 
which  name  Ponthieu,  Boulogne,  &c.  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  formerly  contained.  The  names  of  Neustria 
and  Normannia  became  so  identified,  that,  according 
as  one  of  them  happened  to  be  limited  to  a  smaller 
extent  of  country,  so  was  the  othen  The  modem 
Normans,  when  writing  in  X^n,  call  their  country 
Neustria.  (150) 

Besides  the  positive  arguments  hitherto  alleged  to 
show,  that  there  was  a  l^lgic  Britain  before  the  con* 
quests  of  the  Franks  in  that  country,  I  might  adduce 
many  indications  corroborative  of  what  has  been 
stated,  such  as  the  mention  made  by  some  ancient 
authors  of  the  Alobrites  or  GaUo-britons  of  those 
tracts,  the  great  probid>]lity  of  the  Frisii  and  the 
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older  Britons  having  bieen  the  name  people.  Bnt, 
to  avoid  prolixity,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  t^ 
some  passages  in  the  subjoined  note.  (Ul) 

(147)  **  In  Britanmam  ^^r^yvindam  qott  a  tnodemts  Normamila 
nuiK^upatur,^--<-perv«sut.  Vedens  aaCODa  per  PcmtivQin  pi^ium  in 
{jossessibnem  quamdam  Hi^nnolui  dads,  qoie  Maoenas  et  Mshc 
Vocabatur.*'  /  VUa  5.  Furs.  L.  2.  op,  Golgaa  A  A.  S8.  at  16 
Jan. J  This  Life  has  been  published  also  by  the  BoUandists  U 
flame  day.  It  was  compiled  fiiofti  older  docoments,  as  appeian 
im  cbmpariag  it  #ith  ^  vay  aneient  lift  of  Funaeua  pub- 
lished by  Mabiflon  {A A.  SS.  Ord.  Bened.  Sec.  11. p.  299.$eqqJ 
and  with  the  account  given  of  that  laiBt  by  6ede>  L.  S.c  19* 
The  comfnlery  who  is  siqipoaed  to  have  been  AnmlfaB  Abbas  Im- 
tmiaceBsis  (abbot  of  Li^y  between  Paris  and  Meaoac)  has,  how- 
ever, made  many  additions,  pardy  fiom  documents  no  longer  ex- 
tant, and  partly  as  observations  and  interpolations  of  his  own. 
(See  Mabillon  loc.  dt)  €^e  of  those  interpolations  is  evickntly 
the  passage ;  qua  a  modemis  Normannia  nuncupatur ;  abd  ia- 
iBcates  a  writer  not  earUer  than  the  tehth  eentuiy.  AmttUus 
lived  in  the  eleventh.  But  the  words,  Britannia  pravinciOf  mast 
have  been  taken  ^m  an  M  document ;  for  that  name  had,  long 
before  Amutfus'  time,  ceased  to  be  given  to  the  coiihtiy,  in  which 
Ponthieu  is  situated  ;  and  hence  the  compiler,  to  prevent  any  mis- 
take of  the  reader,  remaiked  that  in  his  time  it  was  called  Nor- 
maad^. 

(148)  Hadrian  Vdeaius  writes ;  »  Pagum  PotUimm  vetus  liber 
de  vita  S.  Judod  voeat ;  veeat  et  liber  vetustiaaimus  de  vita  A. 
T^irssi  abbatis ;  et  ambse  vitae  HaadMaem  duoem  in  eo  pago  pedeta 
habuisse  tradunt.*'  Nat^.  Gall,  at  PanHvus  pagus. 

(149)  Hadr.  Vaks.  at  N&rimannia. 

(150)  Bodiart  (DedicalioQ  ol  his  Geogr.  Sacra)  ^peaking  «F 
tjnea  in  Normandy  eafls  it  Cadofnum  Neuttrue  oeeUum. 

(151)  "*'  Alobrites  npad  Anobymum  antiquisaimum  Belganmi 
ftomen  fuit,  quad  dicas  GtMobtitones.  £a  Vaticane  eodicedi^un- 
tor  vitioae  vel  saltern  ^vfwftm^  AMriges.'*  Bascter,  Ghssar* 
Antiq.  Brit,  ai  AMrHes,—**  Sont  autem  Amnorid  VeteMs  Bdga, 
hoc  estt  Alobrites,  st^  Befgica  Britannue  reUqaise.'*  Idem  ad 
Aremorkii^*^ViPiaesaia  DiODysio  Ate  U  (BciUimii)  Germaiiis 

12 
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proxiini  Flandriam  uve  Wallonum  patriam  oocupavere.  Dionjaii 
interpres  Eustathius  et  alios  esse  scribit  in  adversa  insula  Bri" 
tannost  quos  quidem  fliisse  Bdgas  veteres  sive  Wallone^— -mdlua 
dubito.     £t  cum  Plinius  scribat  Herbam  Britannicam  sl  Frigiis 

• 

Germanici  militibus  ottensam,  pronum  est  credere  ipeos  Frisias 
dictos  fuisse  Britannosy  imo  et  initio  Bflgas  universos.  Certt 
Aremoricis  Britannia  horum  tl1r^yif6tf  Breiz  eorum  dicitur  Bri^ 
tannia  ;  et  Prexec  BrizoneCy '  Aremarice  loqui  eaU— Etsi  dissimu- 
landum  non  sit  tantumdem  esse,  sive  quis  dicat  Frkonesy  Brisones, 
Britones,  sive  Briganiesy  prp  dialecUnrum  scilicet  diyersitate* 
Etiam  Ravennati  geographo  Frisones  dicuntur  Frixi  et  Frigone^ 
-—Quid  quod  et  Pk'ocopio  in  libro  de  bello  Gothico  Fruii  dicantur 
una  cum  Anglis  Britanniam  nostram  incplere  ?  Plinius  etiam  Bd" 
gicarum  Britannorum  meminit ;  imo  vel  anonymo  Ravennati  Gal* 
luB  Belgica  sive  Francue  Rhinensis  incolae  Alobrites  tamquam 
GaUobritones  appellantur."    Idan  ad  Brvtant^. 

§.  XV.  St.  Patrick  mentions  his  country  under 
the  name  ofBritannice.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
usin£r  of  that  name  in  the  plural  number  was  owing 
to  there  having  been  more  Britains  than  one,  in  the 
same  manner  as,  when  the  name  Gaul  hegfin  to  be 
extended  to  countries  contiguous  to  the  original  Gaul 
or  country  of  the  Celts,  we  find  GalUm  often  u^ed 
instead  of  Gallia.  (1^2)  A  passage  of  St.  Patrick's 
Confession,  in  which  he  thus  names  his  country, 
has  been  quoted  above.  (153)  In  another  place 
he  says  •  that  he  had  a  great  wish  to  go  to  the 
Britains,  ^  to  his  country,  and  to  see  his  rela* 
tives,  and  to  proceed  as  far  as  the  Gauls  for  the  pur- 

fose  of  visiting  the  brethren  and  the  saints.  (154) 
have  quoted  this  passage,  lest  it  might  be  supposed 
that  I  wished  to  evade  an  objection,  which  some 
minor  critics  would  probably  frame  on  our  saint's 
having  distinguished  his  Britain  from  Gaul.  They 
might  argue  thus  :  the  Britain  I  am  treating  of  wa^ 
itself  in  the  Gauls,  having  been  a  part  of  Belgic 
Gaul ;  therefore  St.  Patrick's  ]Britain  could  have 
been  no  other  than  Great  Britain.    To  this  I  answer 
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that  the  country,  called  in  later  times  Belgic  GauU 
was  originally  ouite  distinct  from  the  real  and  pro- 
jierly  called  Gaul,  which  comprized  only  the  country 
of  the  Celts^  the  name  by  which  they  called  them- 
selves, and  which  the  Romans  changed  into  Galli. 
It  was  separated  from  Belgium  by  the  rivers  Marne 
and  Seine^  as  it  was  from  Aquitain  by  the  Garonne. 
The  languages,  institutions,  and  laws  of  those  three 
countries  were  different.  The  authority  of  Cassar 
(155)  is  decisive  on  these  subjects,  although  he  him- 
self, in  compliance  with  the  Roman  phraseology  and 
for  brevity  sake,  often  comprizes  them  all  under  the 
general  name  of  GauU  which  was  used  at  Rome  in 
consequence  of  the  nearest  parts,  to  Italy,  of  that 
great  continent  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine,  whence  so 
many  swarms  of  warnors  issued  and  crossed  the  Alps, 
having  belonged  to  the  country  of  the  Celts  or  real 
GalU.  Had  those  parts  borne  the  name  of  Belgium^ 
this  would  probably  have  become  the  general  name 
instead  of  Gallia.  But,  although  the  Romans  spoke 
in  that  manner,  the  respective  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  retained  among  themselves  the  true  original 
names.  Thus  in  the  continent  of  Europe  a  person, 
except  one  well  versed  in  geograpliy,  is  seldom  met 
with  that  has  heard  of  Wales,  and  who  does  not 
speak  of  the  whole  country,  to  the  south  of  Scotland, 
under  the  general  name  of  England.  Should  a  fo- 
reigner, not  well  acquainted  with  the  topography  of 
our  islands,  hear  you  say  that  being  in  Dublin  you 
had  wished  to  go  to  Wales  and  then  to  England,  he 
would  not  understand  you.  Now  his  difficulty 
would  be  exactly  similar  to  that,  upon  wtrich  the 
objection  above  proposed  would  be  founded.  A  man 
living  at  Rome,  and  accustomed  to  hear  only  the 
general  name  of  Gaul  used  for  all  the  countries  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  ocean,  would,  alluding  to 
the- tracts  mentioned  by  St.  Patrick,  probably  not 
have  distinguished  the  Britain,  mentioned  by  St.  Pa- 
trick, from  Gaul.    But  the  saint  well  knew  the  name 
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of  his  country ;  and  ijt;.  wa/9»  at  th^  time  he  was  writ* 
ing,  well  understood  by  the  people  whom  he  was  ad* 
dicing.     It  may  be  here  incidentally  observed,  that 
St.   Patrick's  calling  his  country  ^ritoin  furnishes  a 
very  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of 
his   Cofi^ssion;  for  that  name,  as  has  been,  already 
remarked,   began  to  fall  into  disuse  after  that  of 
Neustria  became  prevalent*     To  show  still  more  of 
what  little  weight  such  an  objection  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, let  it  suffice  to  add  that  Britany^  although 
situated  in  the  real  Gaul,  and  although  it  got  its 
name  at  a  comparatively  very  late  period,  yet  is 
spoken  of  as  a  country  distinct  from  the  Gauls. 
Thus  we  read  that  St*  Maclovius  bishop  of  SL  Malo, 
being  driven  from,  his  see,  cursed  the  Bretons  an4 
went  to  the  Gauls.  (156),    Should  any  one,  however, 
wish  for  a  text,  in  which  Gaul  is  mentioned  as  St. 
Patrick's  country,  there  is  at  hand  a  passage  of  Pro* 
bus,  who  lived  at  a  time  when  the  name  of  Britain 
had  became  obsolete  with  regard  to  the  Belgic  one^ 
in  which  he  writes  that  on  the  saint's  endeavouring 
to  escape  from  Ireland  a  man  sold  him  to  be  carried 
to  Gatd,  and  that  the  sailors  brought  him  to  his  orm 
country^  having  landed  at  Bourdeaux  (157) 

(152)  CatuQus  has  them  both  in  one  line;  <' Hunc  GalUae  timent, 
timent  Britanniae."  xxviL  His  saying  BrUanma  cannot  be  as> 
cribed  to  the  divi8i<Ni  of  Great.  Britain,  that  took  place  when  it 
fell  under  the  government  of  the  Romang,  such  as  prima,  secunda. 
Maxima  Casariensis,  &c  whereas  these  divisions  did  not  exist 
until  after  Catullus*  death ;  nor  oould  any  part  of  Gveat  Britain 
be  called  a  Roman  province  in  his  time^  as  appears  fixun  the  weH 
known  testimony  of  Tacitus :  "  Igitur  primus  omnium  Romanonmi 
D.  Julius  cum  exercitu  Britanniam  ingressus,  quamquam  proqiers 
pugna  terruerit  incolas,  ac  litore  potitus  sit,  potest  videri  ostendiue 
posteris  non  tradidi^e,  Mox  bella  dvilia — ^ac  longa  oblivio  Bri^ 
tanniae  etiam  in  pace — ^Divus  Claudius  auctor  operis — redactaque 
paulladm  in  formam  provincus  jiroxima  pars  Biitanniae."  (Jnih 
Agricda  Vita*  J    I  know  indeed,  that  the  reason  eeneiallv  as* 
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8^ed  ftr  the  plural  fbmiy  BrUanniat  is  that  the  other  islandB 
near  Great  Britain  were  comprised  under  that  name.  I  doubt> 
however,  whether  such  a  reason  cduld  account  for  the  use  of  it 
so  early  as  the  days  of  Catullus. 

(153)  Not.  108. 

(154)  Ut  peigens  in  Brttannias  et  Ubentissime  pafatus  erdnli 
quasi  ad  patriam  et  parentes;  non  id  solum,  sed  eram  (paratus) 
usque  Gallias  visitare  fxatresy  et  ut  viderem  fiidem  sanctorum 
Domini  meL'*  Conf.  p*  17.  Ware^s  €tL 

(155)  <^  Grallia  est  omnis  divisa  in  partes  tres :  quarum  unam 
incdlunt  Be%as;  aliam  Aquitani;  tertiam,  qui  ipsorum  lingua 
CdUt^  nostra  QallU  appellaQtur.  Hi  omnes  Ungues  mstiiutis,  le^ 
gilniSf  inter  se  differunt,  Galhs  ab  Aquitanis  Garumna  flumen, 
a  Bdgis  Matrona  et  Sequana  dividit.^— >HeivetJi — reliquos  Gallos 
virtute  pnecedunt — ^Eorum  una  pars,  quam  OaUos  obtineie  dictum 
est,  initium  oqiit  a  flumine  Rhodano :  oontinetur  Ganmma  flu* 
mine>  Ooeano,  finibus  Bdgerum:  atdngit  etiam  a  Sequanis  et 
Helvetiis  flumen  Rhenum — Bdga  ab  extremis  GaUia  Jinibus  ori^ 
untur  (therefore  not  in  the  real  Gallia);  pertinent  ad  inferiorem 
^partem  fluminis  Rheni."  (,De  beUo  GaUicoj  L.  1.  §.  L) 

(156)  ''Maledictis  Britannis  in  Gallias  abiit.  S^bert, 
Chronic,  and  M.  floril^gos  ad  A.  D.  561.  See  Usher  Pr* 
p.  5dd. 

(157)  Vir— vendidit  eum  in  Go/Zuiin— Suscipientes  ogo  B.  Pa* 
tridum  duxerunt  eum  in  navi  in  terram  tuam :  qui  cum  navigare 
coepiBaenty.  fuit  iUis  ventus  contrarius  multk  diebus-^venit  cum 
Gallis  post  dies  duodedm  ad  Brotgalum.  ProbuSi  jL.  1.  capp* 
13.  14.  The  words  terram  suam,  refer  not  t6  the  saikx^'  country 
but  to  that  of  St  Ritarick;  for,  a  few  lines  befinre  an  Angel  is 
stated  to  have  said  to  him  ;  <<  Vade  ad  hseieditatem  tua&iide  qua 
venistL'*  This  passage  of  Ptobus  is  made  to  refer  to  our  saint's 
return  firom  a  third  captivitjr,  of  wfaidi*  I  do  not  pietend  td 
guarantee  the  tni^  But  the  genuine  account  given  by  St.  Pa^ 
trick  himself,  and  by  IVobus  elsewhere,  of  his  return  fiom  his 
first  and,  I  believe,  only  capitivity  in  Ireland,  furnishes  an  invincible 
proof  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  oottntiy  generally  called  Gaulr 
See  below,  Cktqf*  IV.  §.  vii.  viii. 

§.  XVI.  Although  Su   Patrick  ifiihed  to  see  his 
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relatives  and  friends  in  his  native  country,  yet  he 
tells  us  that  his  reason  for  not  going  to  visit  them 
was,  that  he  durst  not  absent  himself  from  Ireland, 
lest  he  might  lose  the  fmit  of  hrs  labours  and  be-* 
come  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God.  (1^8)  Had  he 
been  a  native  of  Kilpatrick  or  of  any  part  of  the 
West  of  Great  Britain,  (those  who  would  fain  bring 
him  from  that  country  have  never  looked  for  other 
parts  of  it  on  this  question)  might  he  not  have  ven- 
tured to  cross  the  channel,  and  spend  some  little 
time  with  his  family,  which,  including  his  return, 
would  have  taken  op  but  a  few  days  ?  Or  could  he 
have  said  that,  in  consequence  of  his  mission  in  Ire*- 
land,  he  was  under  the  necesssity  of  not  seeing  any 
of  his  relatives  ?  ( 1 59)  Surely  had  it  been  incon- 
venient for  St.  Patrick  to  qait  Ireland  for  even  a  few 
days,  those  relatives,  who  were  certainly  respectable 
people,  would  not  have  hesitated  to  take  a  trip  across 
the  channel  to  pay  him  a  visit,  which  would  have  so 
highly  gratified  him.     Just  before  the  words  now 

a  noted  he  talks  of  the  children  of  God  acquired, 
irough  his  ministry,  in  the  ej^tremity  qf  the 
world.  ( i  60)  A  man  born  in  the  continent  might 
naturaHy  speak  in  that  manner  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
believe,  that .  a  person,  who  was  himself  one  of  the 
ulthnr  Britannia  and  whose  country  was  so  very  near 
Ireland,  could  have  made  use  of  such  an  expres- 
sion* 

Considering  all  that  has  been  said  hitherto  I 
should  hope,  that  no  petty  quibbles  will  be  resorted 
to  in  opposition  to  such  a  mass  of  evidence.  Some 
one  might  perhaps  object  that,  as  Boulogne,  where 
St.  Patrick^s^  family  resided  at  the  time  he  was  made 
captive,  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Morini,  he  should 
have  designated  his  country  rather  by  this  name  than 
by  that  g^  Britain.  But  have  we  not  seen  fi*om 
Pliny,  that  the  Britanni  were  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Boulogne?  We  have  also  seen,^ 
that  the  district  of  Fenthieu  Was  Ift  that  Britain. 
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St.  Patrick  tells  us,  that  his  family  lived  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Tabemia,  or  Tarvenna,  and  yet  he  calls  his 
icountry  Britain^  inasmuch  as  under  that  name  the 
minor  districts  were  included,  in  the  same  manner 
as  our  counties  are  comprized  under  the  general  name 
of  the  province.  ^  It  must  also  be  recollected,  that 
'the  name  Morhi  was  rather  a  surname,  signifying. 
maritime  -people,  than  the  proper  name  of  a  nation 
or  territory.  And  in  fact  we  do  not  find  any  par- 
ticular name  for  their  territory,  such  as  Marina^ 
"Morinioj  or  Morinium ;  and  it  is  clear,  that  they 
were  called  Morini  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
they  inhabited  part  of  the  coast  of  Bel^c  Britain. 
Should  it  be  said,  that  this  Belgic  Britain  is  but 
Seldom  alluded  to  by  ancient  writers,  I  answer  first, 
that  the  country  of  the  Belgse  was  very  imperfectly 
known  to  the  Romans  during  the  golden  days  of 
their  literature.  (l6 1 )  Next  it  may  be  observed 
that,  having  begun  to  lose  its  old  name  soon  after  the 
settlement  of  the  Franks,  it  is  no  wonder  that  there 
should  be  few  such  allusions  to  it  by  later  writers, 
when  treating  of  the  tracts,  which  it  comprized.  We 
have,  however,  seen,  that  it  has  been  not  only  alluded 
to  but  expressly  mentioned  oflener  than  has  been 
imagined ;  and  I  hope  that  to  the  authorities  and 
arguments,  which  may  be  collected  from  other 
quarters  relative  to  Belgic  Britain,  the  writings  of 
St.  Patrick,  and  some  of  our  Irish  documents  will  in 
future  be  added  as  serving  to  throw  great  light  on 
the  ancient  state  of  a  country,  whose  antiquities  have 
been  too  much  neglected. 

(158)  **  Sdt  Deuf  quod  ego  va)de  optabam,  sed  sUigatus  Spi* 
ritu,  qui  mihi  protestatur  ;  si  hoc.  fecero,  ut  futunun  reum  me  esse 
detignat ;  et  timeo  perdere  laborem  quern  ^o  inchoaTL"  Confes* 

p.  174 

(159)  *^  NuxD^uid  siae  Dea»  vel  secundum  caiaeHi  Hiberione 
▼eni?  Quis  me  compulit,  alligntus  SpiritUK^  non  videam  aU- 
fuem  de  cognatume  fnea  T  ( IJp.  cofi/.  Corotic*)    See  some  ocher 
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proofii  of  Sti  Patrick's  haviiig.been  a  native  of  the  Omtinent  be^ 
kfWf  Chap.  IV.  §.  lax* 

(160)  ^'  FQiofiiin  Dei  quosni^er.adquisivit  in  uUimis  Urrmfiec 
^xfaortationGm  pervitatii  noetroe."  (/&•)  And  in  thei^ginning  of 
tbe  ConfesBion  he  qpeaka  of.  die  iMmntm  terrmi,  where  he  was 
miwng  fiine^iien* 

(161)  Caesar  ^peeking  of  the  BelgSB  has  ;  *^  A  cuitu  atque  hu* 
nwBiitate  Fhyyinde  longissune  absunt ;  minimepie  ad  eos  merea^ 
t9re$ smpe.cammeani*'  {Debdlo  Gall*  L.  L  j*  1.) 

§•  xvu.  Before  concluding  this  chapter,  it  be« 
comes  necessary  to  enter  into  an  inquiry  concerning 
our  saint's  family  and  connexions,  in  which  I  shafi 
endeavour  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  notwithstanding 
the  many  idle  stories,  that  we  find  in  some  of  those 
writings  called  his  Lives,  relative  to  his  kindred. 
He  was,  as  he  himself  informs  us»  of  a  respectable 
family  and  of  that  class  of  citizens,  who  were  entitled 
to  hold  municipal  oflSces ;  (l62)  a  privilege,  which  in 
the  Roman  empire  was  annexed  to  estated  men,  who 
alone  formed  the  municipality  or  Curiae  whence  the 
members  of  it  were  called  Curiales  or  Decuriones. 

(163)  Elsewhere  he  says  that  his  father  wasCalpornius 
a  deacon,  and  son  of  Potitus  who  had  been  a  priest. 

(164)  It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  their  hav- 
ing been  ecclesiastics  cannot  be  easily  reconciled  with 
their  rank  as  Decurions,  whereas,  since  the  time  of 
Constantino  the  great,  laws  had  been  enacted  pro* 
hibitine  such  persons  from  entering  into  holy  orders 
and  subjecting  them  to  penalties  in  case  they  did  j 
upon  the  principle  that  both  situations  were  incom- 
patible, as  the  Decurions  were  bound  to  attend  to 
the  public  and  civic  duties,  while  the  clergy,  in 
virtue  of  their  profession,  were  exempt  from  that 
burden;  so  that,  in  case  of  Decurions  becoming 
church-men,  the  whole  weight  of  those  duties 
would  have  fallen  upon  those,  who  might  still 
remain  laymen.  But  it  is  well  known,  that  these 
laws  were  oilen  either  not  enforced,  or  modified  at 
various  times  by  succeeding  emperors,  (165)  until,  to 
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come  to  the  period  about  which  Sfc.  Ritrick  was  born» 
Tb€todo9ius  tiie,  firat.  exempted  from  the  penalties  all 
such  Decttrions  aa  had  been  ordained  before  A..D.. 
388  ;  andt  with  resard  to  such,  as  might  be  ordained 
afterwards,  established  the  raloi  that  they  should 
either  provide  proper  substitutes  to  serve  in  their 
steady  or  give  up  their  estates  to  the  Curia  at  their 
ordination.  (l€6)  To.  this  last  condition  I  am  in« 
clined  to  think,  that  St.  Patrick  alluded^  where  he 
say4»  that  he  sold  his  nobility  ;  (16?)  inasmuch  as^ 
coming  under  that  regulatiout  he  forfeited  his  estate 
for  the  purpose  of  booming  a  dei^gyman.  His.  fa-^ 
mily  was  very  probably  of  Roman  origin*  Whether 
the  name^  of  his  grand-father,  father,  and  of  himself, 
being  purely  I^tin,  should,  be  considered  as.  indica- 
tive of  Roman,  extraction,  1  will  not  undertake  to 
decide ;  for  it  might  be  answered,  that  the  provincial 
sul^ects  of  Rome  did  not  unfrequently  assume  Latin 
names.  But  in  his  letter  against  Coroticus  he  seems, 
to  speak,  of  the.  Romans  as: his  fellow  citizens,  (l68) 
and  in  the  old  catalogue  of  celebrated  saints  in  Ire* 
land  the.  bishops  of  the  first  order,  who  were  in. St. 
Patrick's  time,  are  stated  to  have  been  Romans,  (l69) 
&c*  By  placing  the.  Romans  before  diose  of  other 
nations  it  was  probably  meant,  that  St.  Patrick  was 
a  Roman,  that  is,,  of  a  Roman  family  settled,  in 
Belgic  Britain. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  his  mother  was,  according  to 
all.  the  old  Irish  writers  on^the  subject,  (170)  a  native 
of  some  part  of  the  Gauls.  By.  some  die  it  called  Con'^ 
ches.  or  ConqueSf  by  others  CanckessOf  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the.  daughter  of  Ocmuis,  or,  as  he  is  van** 
ously  named,  Ocfaosius,  or  Secbasius.(l7i)  There 
is  a  sort  of  tradition  that  she  was  a  near  relative  of 
\^the  great  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  either  his  sister,  or» 
what  is  less  improbable,  a  niece  of  his.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  sufficient  authority  for  it,  and 
it  seems  to  be  founded  on  a  mistake,  in  consequence 
of  its  having  been  said  that  St.  Patrick,  after  his 
release  from  captivity,  spent  some  time  with  St.  Mar- 
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tin  at  Tours.  Hence  a  conclusion  was  drawn,  that 
there  was  some  family  connexion  between  them ;  and 
as  that  connexion  could  not  have  been  in  the  pater- 
nal line,  St.  Patrick's  father  and  grandfather  hav- 
ing been  always  spoken  of  as  Britons,  while  St. 
Martin  was  known  to  have  been  a  native  of  Pan- 
nonia,  it  was  inferred  that  the  relationship  must  have 
been  on  the  side  of  his  mother.  Yet  in  Fiech's 
hymn  there  is  not  a  word  about  it,  notwithstanding 
the  degree  of  respectability,  which  it  might  have  been 
sapposed  to  add  to  the  history  of  our  saint  ;  nor  does 
Probus  mention  it,  although  he  states  that  St.  Pa- 
trick remained  four  years  with  St.  Martin,  and  more 
than  once  speaks  of  Conchessa,  or,  as  he  calls  her, 
Concessa.  The  authors  of  the  Lives,  called  second, 
third,  and  fourth,  are  equally  silent  on  this  subject. 
St.  Patrick  does  not  give  the  least  hint  as  to  such  a 
relationship,  although  he  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  showing,  that  he  was  respectably  con- 
nected. (17s)  Add,  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
supposing,  that  there  were  any  brothers  or  sisters  of 
St.  Martin  residing  in  Gaul.  Neither  Sulpicius  Se- 
verus,  nor  Paulinus,  nor  any  of  St.  Martin's  biogra- 
phers have,  as  far  as  1  could  discover,  made  mention 
of  them,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  member  of  his 
family,  which  ^was  settled  at  Pavia,  followed  him  to 
that  country.  We  are  told  that,  after  he  quitted  the 
army,  he  went  to  Italy  to  see  his  parents,  who  were 
pagans,  and  that  he  exerted  himself  to  bring  them 
over  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  mother  was  con- 
verted, but  bis  father  remained  obstinate.  ( I7S)  No- 
thing is  said  of  brothers  or  sisters  of  his,  nor  of  any 
relative  going  with  him  on  his  return  to  Gaul. 

•  (162)  "  Ingenuus  fui  secundum  auuem ;  Decorione  potre  nascor. 
Vendidi  enim  nobilitatem  meam.*'  (Ep.  eont*  Corot, )  Yot  Deco^ 
rione  we  are  to  read  Decurione  ;  u  e.  De  Curia. 

(163)  See  Bingham,  Orig.  Ecdes.  Book  IV.  ch.  4.     The  name 
and  rank  are  still  kept  i^  in  many  dties  of  Italy;  and  to  be  a 
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'  Decurione  is  considered  as  a  proof  of  no  ordinary  nol>iliQr.    I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  difficult  fpr  the^tidders  for  St.^  Fiatrick's  birth  in 

,  North  Britain  to  find  a  Curia  or  Decurions  in  Kilpatzick,  or  any 
place  near  it,  in  the  fourth  century. 

(164>)  "  Patrem  habui  Calpomium  diaoonem,  filium  qu<mdam 

>  Potiti  presbyteri.**  ( Confess,  p,  1.)    Ph>bu8  says  the  same  ;  L. 

.  1.  cap.  1.  In  Fiech's  hymn  even  his  great  grandfiitheris  mentioned 

.  under  the  name  of  Odissius, 

(165)  Bingham  ib.  B.  Y.  ch.  S.    imemont,  Mem.  Tarn.  X. 

p^wr. 

(166)  Cod.  Theod.  Lib.  12.  TiL  l.deDecur.  leg.  121-123. 

(167)  Above  Not.  162, 

.  (168)  <<  Non  dico  dvibus  meis  neque  dvibus  sanctorum  Ro- 
manorum,  sed  dvibus  dannoniorum." 

(169)  *'  Primus  ordo  catholicorum  sanctorum  erat  in  tempore 
Patricn. — Hi  omnes  ejHSCopi  de  RotnaniSf  FVands,"  &c.-— See 
Usher  j9.  918. 

(170)  Usher,  p.  822. 

.     (171 )  See  Usher  ib.  and  Colgan  Tr.  Th.  p.  22*. 
.    (172)  Above  Not.  162, 

(178^  Sulpic.  Sever.  DevUa  B.  Martini;  cap.  4. 

§•  XVII i^  Still  more  unfounded  are  the  stories  con- 
ceming  St.  Patrick's  sisters,  who  are  said  to  have 
been  with  him  in  Ireland,  and  their  numberless  chil- 
dren. Part  of  this  stuff  is  given  by  Usher ;  (17*) 
but  Colgan  has  collected  the  whole  of  it  in  a  large 
dissertation,  (17*^)  to  which  I  refer  those,  who  may 
have  a  taste  for  such  reading.  Who  could  swallow 
such  fables  as,  e.r.  c.  that  Tigris  or  Tigridia,  one  of 
those  pretended  sisters,  had  seventeen  sons  who  all 
became  bishops,  priests,  or  monks,  and  five  daughters 
nuns ;  (I76)  or  this  other,  that  Darerca  another 
sister  had  also  seventeen  sons,  all  bishops^  and  only 
.two  daughters  nuns  ?  (177)  And  here  arise  mighty 
controversies ;  for  some  of  Darerca's  sons  are  as- 
cribed by  certain  writei*s  to  Tigridia,  and  some  others 
to  Liemania.  Lupita  another  sister  is  said  to  have 
remained  a  virgin,  although  one  of  our  old  genea- 
iogista  has  exhibited  her  as  a  mother.    Then  comes 
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ftnother  sister  Cinnenum,  or,  as  otBers  have  called 
lier,  Ricbella,  for  whom  also  Colgan  has  endeavo«i^ 
to  make  out  a  number  of  sons,  that  became  hishop»s» 
priests,  or  deacons.  And,  what  is  no  less  ridiculous, 
among  the  names  of  all  these  sons  we  find  those  of 
persons,  who  lived  at  various  periods,  and  who,  as 
Colgan  himself  is  forced  to  acknowledge,  were  Irish- 
men both  by  father  and  mother's  side ;  such  as  Kie- 
ran,  Brendan,  Loam,  I^^urach,  Columb,  Maccarthen, 
and  others.  Darerca,  according  to  those  notaUe  ac- 
counts, was  twice  married  ;  iirst  to  one  Conis  a  Bri* 
ton,  and  afterwards  to  Restitutus  a  Lombard! ! ! 
Yet,  not  to  be  too  severe,  instead  of  Lombard  we 
might  read  a  bard  or  son  of  a  bard  ;  for  in  those 
stories,  as  given  in  Irish,  Restitutus  is  called  Hva- 
baird.  The  name  Restitutus^  however,  is  rather  an 
odd  one  for  an  Irish  bard.  On  the  whole  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  Tillemont  has  I'ejected  all 
this  nonsense  concerning  our  saint's  relatives  said  to 
have  been  with  him  in  Ireland  \  for  St.  Patrick  him- 
self has  plainly  told  us,  that  there  were  no  such  per- 
sons with  him  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  Epistle 
against  Coroticus.  (178)  His  anxious  wish  to  see 
his  relatives  (179)  in  the  continent  indicates  that  he 
could  not  enjoy  any  such  comfort  in  Ireland.  The 
very  ancient  practice  of  designating  religious  women 
by  the  name  of  sisters  was,  in  aU  probability,  the 
cause  of  mistaking  some  pious  ladies,  who  lived  in 
or  about  St.  Patrick's  time,  for  red  sisters  of  his. 
Besides,  there  is  a  passage  of  the  Confession,  which 
might  have  helped  to  strengthen  this  mistake.  Speak- 
ing of  the  number  of  converts  made  through  his  own 
and  the  exertions  of  others,  he  says,  that  he  does  not 
know  the  number  of  those,  ^ko  are  bom  qf  our 
kind  or  generation,  except  the  widows  and  the  con- 
tinent. (ISO)  But  it  is  plain  from  the  whole  con- 
text, that  he  alludes  to  a  spiritual  not  a  carnal  gene- 
ration ;  and  indeed  it  would  have  been  strange,  that, 
had  he  any  married  sisters  along  with  him,  he  could 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  number  of  their  children. 
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That  the  holy  females,  midto  have  been  St.  Pa- 
trick's sisters,  did  really  exist,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Darerca  is  mentioned  in  our  Irish  annals 
as  having  died  A.  D.  518.(181)  Now  who  will 
believe  that  St.  Patrick,  who  in  the  year  432  was 
about  45  years  of  age,  could  have  had  a  sister,  that 
lived  until  the  year  518  ?  As  to  Lieoiania,  Colgan 
after  many  inquiries  found  himself  forced  to  conclude, 
that  she  was  the  same  as  Darerca,  and  iias  endea* 
voured  to  account  for  her  .having  two  names.  (182) 
Cinnenum,  that  is,  Cinne-aoem  or  holy  Chme,  was 
undoubtedly  the  saint  Cinne  en:  Cinnia,  whose  Acts 
are  given  by  Colgan  at  1st  February.  She  lived  in 
the  nunnery  of  Druimdubhain  (Co.  Tyrone)  about 
A.  D.  480.  Being  of  royal  parentage  she  was  also 
called  Ricinne  or  Rkhirme  i.  e«  royd  Cinne.  Prom 
Richinne  was  formed  the  same  Richella.  There  re- 
main still  Lupita  and  Tigridia,  both  of  whom  are 
spoken  of  as  weaving  and  preparing  linen  cloth  for 
religious  purposes.  (183)  Altnough  Lnpita's  me- 
mory was  famous  at  Armagh,  where  she  was  buried, 
(184)  yet  we  are  not  bound  to  believe  Fiech's  Scho- 
liast, when  he  tells  us  that,  being  a  sister  of  St.  Pa- 
trick, she  was  brought  captive  together  with  him  to 
Ireland  (185)  Nor  are  we  to  listen  to  some  writers, 
who  have  added  Tigris  or  Tigridia  as  having  been 
joined  with  them  in  that  same  captivity.  For,  not  to 
repeat  former  observations,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  sup- 
posed that  St.  Patrick,  who  describes  in  a  very  feel- 
Sl  manner  his  own  captivity,  would  have  been  to- 
iy  silent  conceniing  tnat  of  a  sister  or  sisters  of 
his,  had  they  been  partners  of  his  misfortune. 
He  mentions  indeed  the  servitude  of  some  pious 
women,  who  were  persecuted  for  their  faith,  (186)  and 
hence  probably  the  origin  of  these  fables. 

(174)  Pr.  p.  824.  seqq.  (175)    Tr.  Th.p.  224.  seqq. 

(176)  Jocdin,  cap.  50.  (177)  Tr.  Th.  p.  227. 

(178)  See  above  NoL  159.    That  letter  was  written  manj 
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yean  after  St.  Patridc  had  oommenoed  his  miasion  in  Iieland. 
See  bdow  Chap.  VI.  $.  x. 

(179)  Above  NaL  154.  As  St.  Patrick  was  fiu*  advanced  in 
life  at  the  time  he  wrote  the  Confession,  it  seems  more  probable 
that  the  term  parenteSf  in  the  passage  referred  tp,  is  to  be  un* 
derstood  not  of  parents  in  the  English  sense  of  the  word,  but 
of  relatives.  This  acceptation  of  parentes  had  crept  into  use  as 
far  badk  as  the  time  of  St.  Jerome;  and  hence  the  Italian  parenti 
and  the  French  parens. 

(180)  **  Omnes  virgines  Dd  ita  hoc  ftciunt,  non  sponte  patfum 
earum,  sed  perseciitionem  patiantur— et  nihilominus  plus  augetur 
numeruSf  et  de  genere  nostro  qui  ibi  nati  sunt  nesdmus  numerum 
eorum,  prseter  viduas  et  oontinentes.  Sed  et  illae  maadroe  labo- 
rant,"  &c  p.  16. 

(181)  ^'  Quies  Dareix^aPy  quae  M oninne  nonunata  est."  Usher, 
Pr.  p.  826.  The  4  Masters  op.  Colgan,  A  A.  SS.  p.  190.  have 
A.  D.  517,  which  year,  considering  their  mode  of  computation, 
is  th^  same  as  Usher^s  A.  518.  He  has  very  properly  made  this 
Darerca  the  same  as  the  one,  reported  to  have  been  St.  Patrick's 
sister.  Colgan  has  fhiitlessly  laboured  to  distinguish  them,  A  A. 
SS.  ad  22  Mart,  which  day  he  assigns  for  her  festival,  reserving 
the  sixth  of  July  for  another  Darerca.  Marian  Gorman  at  22 
Mart,  calls  her  a  virgin.    See  AA.  SS.  p.  719. 

(182)  AA.SS.  p.  71S. 

(18S)  **  Lupita,  Tigrida— textrices  et  sacrorum  linteorum  erant 
confectrices.**     Tripart.  L.  9.  c.  98. 

(184)  Usher  jE>.  824. 

(185)  Ptobus  calls  the  captive  sister  3ftb  ;  Z.l.  c.  12.  He 
also  mentions  a  brother  of  his  named  Ructhi,  as  also  made  cap- 
tive at  the  same  time.  But,  as  Colgan  remarics,  neither  Mila  nor 
Ructhi  occur  in  any  of  the  other  accounts  of  our  saint ;  and  the 
passage  of  Ph>bus,  in  whidi  those  persons  are  spoken  of,  bean 
evident  marks  of  interpolation. 

(186)  *^  Sed  et  iUae  nuudme  laborant  quae  servitio  dctinentur, 
usque  ad  terrores  et  minas  assidue  peneverant.**  Canfes.  p.  16. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  year  of  SL  Patrick^s  birth-^That  of  his 
captivity  ajid  first  arrival  in  Ireland — Names  or 
surnames  given  to  him,  and  his  proceedings  during 
his  captivity — Return  to  his  country— His  studies 
at  Tours — The  vision,  in  which  fie  was  invited  to 
Ireland — His  transactions  with  St.  German  qf 
Auxerre — Also  in  an  island,  most  probably  Le* 
rins — Sent  to  Rome  by  St.  German — Appointed 
by  Pope  Celestine  assistant  to  Palladius^^Sets  out 
for  Ireland — Consecrated  bishop  somewhere  in 
the  N.  W.  qf  Gaul^-^Qf  some  companions  of 
St.  Patrick. 

SECT.   I. 

Having  endeavoured  to  clear  up  the  account  of 
St.  Patrick's  country  and  connexions,  we  must  now 
proceed  to  treat  of  himself  in  person.  The  variety 
of  opinions  concerning  the  year  of  his  birth,  and 
the  number  of  years  that  he  lived,  under  which  are 
included  many  other  questions  relative  to  the  chrono- 
logical arrangement  of  his  transactions,  renders  such 
an  inquiry  exceedingly  irksome,  and  induces  a  neces- 
sity of  examining  several  hypotheses  on  these  sub- 
jects, some  of  which  have  been  rather  generally  re«- 
ceived. 

Usher  laid  down  two  chronological  positions,  upon 
•which  he  built  his  whole  system  ;  one,  that  St.  Patrick 
lived  full  120  years,  and  the  other,  that  he  died  A.  D. 
493.  Then  having  found,  that  Florence  of  Wor- 
cester in  his  Chronicle  had  assigned  St.  Patrick's 
birth  to  A.  D.  SJQ,  he  followed  him  in  this  point, 
as  said  year  answered  his  purpose  very  well.  (I) 
Colgan  agrees  with  Usher  as  to  the  saint's  death  in 
49df  but  places  his  birth  in  373,  and  indeed  on  the 
5th  of  April,  whence  he  concludes  that  St*  Patrick 
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died  in  the  120th  year  of  his  age.  His  argument 
for  differing  from  Usher  is  strangely  incorrect.  From 
a  tradition  that  St.  Patrick  was  bom  on  a  Wednesday, 
joined  with  there  being  in  the  Irish  calendars  a  fes- 
tival of  St.  Fktrick'a  baptism  assigned  to  the  dth  of 
April,  be  drew  his  inference  that  St  Patrick  was 
bom  on  a  fiflh  of  said  month,  and  therefore  A.  D. 
d73»  whereas,  he  says^  the  SMt  of  April  fell  on 
'  Wednesday  in  that  year.(S)  Now  in  the  first  place 
the  festival  here  mentioned  was  not  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  baptism  of  St.  Patrick,  but  of  the  first 
baptism  -which  he  perfotmed  in  Ireland,  (d)  Next» 
supposing  evai  that  said  festival  was  relative  to  the 
baptism  of  St.  Patrick  him^lf,  what  bewitched  Col- 
gan  to  make  him  be  baptized  on  the  very  day  he  was 
bom  ?  Did  he  find  it  any  where  recorded,  that  our 
saint  came  into  the  world  in  an  imminent  danger  of 
death  ?  Lastly  it  turns  out,  unluckily  for  Cohan's 
argument,  that  the  5th  of  April  fell  in  the  year  S7S 
not  on  Wednesday  but  on  Friday.  Harris  copied 
these  bad  calculations  of  Colgan,  and  has  added  a 
huge  blunder  of  bis  own.  He  says  he  must  differ 
&OVDL  Usher  as  to  St.  Patrick's  birth  in  37^9  and 
place  it  in  973,  because  even  according  to  Usher 
mmself  St.  Patrick,  who  died  A.  D.  493^  lived  but 
12a  years.  (4)  Poor  Harris  thought  that,  if  St. 
Patrick's  birth  had  taken  place  in  372,  he  should 
hme  lived  191  yeai-s;  But  Usher  was  a  better  cal- 
culator than  Harris.  He  has  not  pretended  to  fix 
the  day,  or  the  month  in  which  St.  Fatrick.was  born. 
If  indeed  he  had  stated,  that  the  saint  was  born  early 
in  the  year  any  time  before  the  17th  of  March,  his 
calculation  would  have  been  wrong,  and  Harris'  ob« 
jection  would  be  of  weight.  Sut  supposing  St. 
Patrick's  birth  to  have  occurred  during  some  part  of 
the  year  after  the  17th  of  March,  it  would  follow  of 
couxse  that,  to  make  him  die  after  having  completed 
his  iSOth  year,  he  must  have  been  bom  in  the  year 
372.  Harris  calculated  worse  also  than  Colgan,  who, 
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tt  he  ought  to  have  remembered,  did  not  give  to  St. 
Patrick  ^11  1^  years  of  life,  observing  mat,  in  his 
computation,  18  days  were  Wanting  to  complete  that 
number. 

Tiie  above  mentioned  tradition  concerning  Su 
Patrick's  baptism  on  a  Wednesday  is  found  in  an  old 
document  called  the  book  of  Sligo,  in  which  we  read, 
according  to  Usher's  interpretation,  that  St.  Patrick 
was  hom^  baptized,  and  died  on  a  Wednesday.  (5) 
Usher  did  not  attempt  to  draw  any  consequences  from 
what  is  said  of  the  birth  and  baptism  ;  but  he  availed 
himself  of  the  datum  that  St.  Patrick  died  on  a 
Wednesday,  and  thence,  in  opposition  to  various  jar^ 
ring  computations,  which  he  had  met  with  in  the 
course  of  his  reading,  concluded  that  the  year  of  our 
saint's  death  was  493,  whereas  in  that  year  the  17th 
of  March  fell  on  Wednesday.  It  is  indeed  true, 
that  not  only  Jocelin,  but,  what  is  of  much  greater 
weight,  the  Annals  of  Ulster  had  assigned  it  to  that 
year,  although,  as  will  be  seen  lower  down,  it  is  oIk 
served  in  them,  that  some  documents  place  it  in  458, 
the  year  to  which  it  is  assigned  also  by  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis  and  others.  The  register  of  Glastonbury, 
Capsrave,  &c.  have  A.  D.  47^;  the  Anglican  Mar- 
tyroTogy  A,  D.  481.  The  greater  part  of  the  chro* 
niclers,  such,  as  Marianus  Scotus,  Sigebert,  Florence  of 
Worcester,  &c.  &c.  have  A.  D.  49 1  •  Next  comes 
a  variety  of  statements  concerning  the  number  of 
years,  which  St.  Patrick  lived,  and  consequently  as 
to  the  year  in  which  he  was  born.  Marianus  Scotus 
gives  him  9^  years,  which  Baronius  thought  should 
be  read  82.  But  Usher  alleges  the  authority  of  a 
MS.  copy  of  Marianus,  in  which  the  saint's  age  is 
said  to  have  been  129  years,  which  number  i^giinen 
also  by  Sigebert  and  other  chroniclers.  The  Annals 
of  Boyle,  William  of  Malmesbury,  &c.  have.  Ill 
years,  Stanihurst  97*  Probus,  and  the  third  Life 
nave  132  years ;  an  Anglo-Saxon  martyrology  quoted 
by  Usher  ISl,  which  number  agrees  with^  an  old 
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breviary  of  Rheims,  in  which  St.  Patrick  is  said  to 
have  died  when  he  reached  his  ISSd  yean  Jocelin's 
computation  of  123  years  was,  I  suspect,  derived 
from  the  132  of  Probus,  for  which  Jocelin,  thinking 
it  too  great  an  age,  supposed  that  we  ought  to  read 
ISS ;  L  e.  by  inveiting  cxxxii  into  cxxiii.  (6)  But 
120  became  at  length  the  favourite  number ;  for  it 
best  agreed  with  the  conformities  sought  to  be  found 
between  St.  Patrick  and  Moses.  They  were  said  to 
be  like  each  other  in  four  respects ;  i.  They  both 
heard  an  angel  speaking  from  a  bush.  ii.  They  both 
fasted  40  days  and  40  nights,  iii.  Their  years  were 
the  same,  viz*  1^0.  iv.  Where  their  mortal  remains 
are  is  not  known.  (7)  This  number  of  years  was 
also  very  convenient  for  the  division  of  the  various 
periods  of  St.  Patrick's  life  into  even  numbers.  Thus 
his  age  began  to  be  divided  into  four  equal  periods 
of  SO  years  each,  two  of  which  were  elapsed  when 
he  arrived  on  his  mission  in  Ireland,  while  the  two 
latter  were  so  arranged  as  to  leave  one  of  them  for 
his  active  and  apostolic  proceedings,  and  the  other 
until  his  death  for  retirement.  (8)  A  Scholiast  of 
Nennius  divided  the  1 20  years  only  into  three  parts 
of  40  years  each^  the  last  of  which  i^as  that,  during 
which  he  preached  in  Ireland.  (9)  Jocelin,  whose 
numbers  were  not  even,  divided  his  123  years  of  our 
Sciint's  life  into  three  unequal  portions  of  55,  35, 
and  33.  (10) 

(1)  Usher  Jnd!.  Chrond.  ad  ^.372 — 493,  and  the  pages  of 
Primordia  there  refened  to. 

(2)  Tr.  Tk.  p.  234. 

(3)  Aengussius  in  his  FestUogium  says  at  5  April ;  "  Baptismus 
magni  Patricii  caepit  in  Hibemia  :"  and  the  Martyrologium  Tarn- 
lactense  has ;  f^  Bapdsma  Patricii  venit  ad  Hibemiam*  See  Tr. 
Th.  p.  232. 

■    (4)  Archbiskaps  of  Armagh^  p.  T , 

(5)  Pr.  j9.  882.  Usher  wrong  as  to  the  baptism.  See  noU  3. 
and  below.  Ci(^.  V,  f.  vi. 
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(6)  See  on  these  subjects  Usher,  p.  879  to  865,  and  Cdgan^ 
Tr.  Th.  p.  232,  segq. 

(7)  **  In  quatuor  rebus  simitis  fuit  Moysl  Patricius.  I.  Angelum 
de  rubo  audivit.  II.  Quadraginta  diebus  et  quadiaginta  noctibus 
jcjunavit.  III.  Annos  CXX  peregit  in  nta  praesentL  IV.  Ubi  sunt 
ossa  ejus  nemo  novit."  (Tirechon  ap.  Usher,  p,  887«)  Nennius 
{quoted fd.^  has;  "  Quatuormodisaequantur  Moyses  et  Patricius;** 
and  then  he  goes  on  stating  the  same  oonforraities,  except  his  ad- 
ding, at  the  second,  that  they  both  fasted  on  a  mountain.  M. 
Florilegus  ad  A,  491  has  followed  Nennius.  The  compiler  of  the 
Tripartite  was  so  pleased  with  these  conformities,  that>  although 
dsewhere  fL.  3.  c  103.)  he  says  that  St  Patrick  died  in  the  122d 
year  of  his  age,  he  has  given  them  to  his  readers  and  added  some 
others.     (L.  2.  c.  63.) 

(8)  Usher's  Tripartite  has;  ^^  Anno  sexagesimo  aetatts  suae 
missus  a  Celesdno  Papa  ad  praedicandum  in  Hibemiam  beatissi- 
mus  archiepiscopus  Patricius  venit.  Aliis  sexaginta  annis  in  Hi- 
bemia  vixit ;  triginta  annis  praedicando  et  biqptizando  per  diversaa 
Hibemiae  provincias ;  aliis  vero  triginta  annis  in  suis  cellis  et  in 
monasteriis  theorice  vixit.  fPr,  p^  873.)  In  the  same  strain  we 
have  the  following  verses  taken  from  a  spurious  tract  called  St.  Pa- 
trick's Tesiamentj  and  translated  into  Latin^ 

Ter  denis  annis  versatus  in  aede  SabaDt, 

Ter  denis  aliis  paagravi  laetus  lemam  t 

Centum  et  vicenos  annos  vivendo  peregi ; 

IVaesentem  ad  noctem  banc  sedum  producitur  istud.  (See 
ib.  p.  887,  and  Ware,  Opusc.  S.  P.  p.  109.  A  division  of  the  first 
60  years  into  thirties  is  proposed  by  Usher,  p*  886. 

(9)  '^  Quadragenarius  erat  quando  de  captivitate  exivit,  et  per 
40  annos  dididt  et  Deo  servivit,  et  40  praedicavit.  In  his  tribus 
quadragenariis  maxime  Patridua  aequatur  Moysi.  Nam  sicut 
Moyses  fuit  40  annis  in  domo  Pharaonis  velut  in  captivitate,  et  40 
in  exilio  in  term  Madian,  et  40  in  praediciatioDe,"  &C.  op.  Usher, 

p.sm. 

(10)  Jocdin^  cap.  19L 

• 

§ .  II.  Passing  by  these  whimsical  speculations,  and 
certain  extravagant  hypotheses  relative  to  the  year  in 
livhieh  St*  Patrick  was  bom,  (II)  let  us  now  endea* 
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TOur  to  lay  down  some  fixed  principles,  which  may 
lead  us  to  as  near  the  truth  as  can  be  expected  upon  a 
subject,  that  has  been  so  much  darkened  by  conjec- 
tures and  wild  suppositions.  Baronius  and  Petavius 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  number  cxxxii  of  Pro- 
bus  (the  years  of  St*  Patrick's  life)  was  originally 
Lxxxii,  which  through  a  mistake  in  transcribing  was 
changed  into  the  former  by  merely  substituting  c  £ot 
L.  ns)  The  Boliandists  adopted  this  correction^ 
(13^  and  undertook,  in  conformity  with  it,  to  deter- 
mine the  times  of  our  saint's  birth  and  death.  They 
assigned  the  former  to  A.  D.  d77»  and  the  latter  to 
460,  thus  giving  him  fiill  82  years  of  age.  Next 
they  drew  up  a  chronological  arrangement  of  the 
principal  transactions  of  his  life,  in  which,  however, 
we  find  more  of  conjecture  and  ingenuity  than  of 
solid  argument  founded  on  historical  facts.  (14)  For 
instance,  who  will  not  smile  on  finding  them  gravely 
calculating  the  sixty  years,  vulgarly  assigned  to  St. 
Patrick's  mission  in  Ireland,  from  the  time  that  he 
was  about  122  years  of  age  and  not  long  returned  from 
captivity  ?  It  is  true  that,  instead  of  tiling  the  sixty 
years  those  of  his  mission,  tliey  give  them  the  name 
of  the  sixty  years  of  his  apostohc  life.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  give  up  the  whole  story  of  the 
sixty  years  than  to  strive  to  defend  it  by  such  quib- 
bling. Equally  nugatory  are  the  calculations,  by 
which,  with  a  show  of  precision,  they  attempted  to 
fix  the  times  of  certain  joumies  of  our  Apostle  to 
Rome  after  his  mission  had  commenced  ;  for  no  such 
joumies  ever  took  place,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

(11)  Ex.  c.  that  of  Stanihurst,  who,  after  aome  writen,  asaigni 
his  birth  to  A.  D.  S61 ;  and,  what  is  atill  more  abaurd,  the  date^ 
A.  D.  336  marked  to  it  in  the  Annab  of  Connaught, 

(12)  See  TiUemont,  Mem.  ^-c.  Tom,  XVI.  p.  783.  Colgan 
also  thought  that  the  CXXXII  was  owing  to  an  error  of  transcrip- 
tion ;  but  he*  sujyposed  thati  the  original  reading  wbb  CXXIL  TV* 
Tk.p.2^2. 
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(IS)  Commeni,  Praeo,  ad  «f.  8.  PaiTf  f.  6. 

(14)  Porter  has  foUowed  the  BoUandisto  in  their  .doubts  coo- 
oeming  the  goeat  number  of  yemrs  cmmnonly  .allowed  ^brSt.  Pa- 
trick's lifey  and  also  in  some  of  thefr  doronolc^gical  arrangements. 
{CwtperuL  Aunal.  Ecd.  R.  Hib.  p.  126.) 

§.  III.  To  Tillemont,  \¥ho  had  studied  St.  Pa- 
trick's tracts  with  much  .attention,  is  due  the  merit  of 
havio^  been  the  first  to  point  out  a  right  mode  of 
discovering  the  true  period  relative  to  St  Patrick's 
life ;  and,  had  he  been  better  acquainted  with  Irish 
history,  he  would  have  made  stiil  further  progress  in 
clearing  up  the  whole  matter.  Having  taken  parti- 
cular notice  of  some  passages  in  the  Confession,  in 
which  St.  Patrick  speaks  of  his  promotion  to  the 
episcopacy,  and  of  his,  being  long  known  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland,  he  thence  concluded  that  St.  Patrick 
was  consecrated  v^en  about  45  years  of  age.  (15) 
I  do  not  agree  with  him  as  to  some  other  points, 
particularly  his  bringing  St.  Patrick  to  Ireland  so  late 
as  A.  D.  440 ;  whereas  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  his  arrival  on  the  mission  took  place  in  the  year 
432.  But  I  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  him  for 
having  marked  out  the  passages  alluded  to,  from  which, 
when  combined  with  some  other  circumstances,  I 
think  we  may  come  near  a  consistent  chronological 
account  of  our  naint's  life.  At  the  titne  that  St. 
Patrick  had  determined  on  preaching  the  Gospel  in 
Ireland,  and  when  he  was  to  be  ordained  bishop  for 
that  purpofiie,  a  certain  person,  who  had  been  long 
a  friend  of  his,  rea^inded  him  of  a  fault,  which  he 
had  committed  .when  a  foolish  hoy  scarcely  15.  years 
of  age,  and  not  content  with  such  private  admonition 
and  with  telling  him  that  he  was  unworthy  of  the 
episcopacy,  atuiounced  said  fault  to  the  whole  congre- 
gation. The  saint  had  confessed  this  fault  before  he 
became  a  deacon,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  his  sorrow 
communicated  it  to  that  peiion  as  his  friend.  Yet 
notwithstanding  his  having  fepented  of  it,   tod  the 
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consideration  of  his  having  been  at  the  time  so  very 
young  and  uninformed,  which,  however  strict  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church  was  with  regard  to  candidates 
for  holy  orders,  might  have  served  as  pleas  of  indul- 
gence, and  actually  did  so  prior  to  bis  deacomhip, 
that  friend  came  forwar4  after  thirty  years  to  exi)ose 
him  in  public.  Those  tliirty  years  must  be  counted 
from  the  time  the  fault  had  been  committed  ;  for  St. 
Patrick  meant  to.  show  that,  after  having  fallen  into 
it,  he  had  passed  many  years  of  an  irreproachable 
life.  He  adds,  that  the  shame  of  having  been  thus 
denounced  for  what  had  happened  so  long  before  was 
near  overwhelming  him  with  grief;  but  that  in  the 
night  of  the  same  day  he  was  informed  in  a  vision, 
that  the  exposure  of  his  name  was  disapproved  of  by 
the  Almighty,  and  was  encouraged  to  keep  up  his 
spirits  and  to  persevere  in  his  determination.  (16) 
Another  passage  pointed  out  by  Tillemont  is  that, 
wherein,  treating  of  his  pastoral  exertions,  he  says, 
that  God  and  the  people  of  Ireland  know  how  he 
behaved  himself  among  them  from  the  time  of  his 
youth.  ( 1 7)  Now,  liad  he  been  sixty  years  old  when 
he  undertook  his  mission,  according  to  the  vulgar 
opinion,  or  more  than  between  forty  and  fifty,  would 
he  have  spoken  of  himself  as  then  a  young  man  ? 

(15)  MenunreSf  SfC.  Tom.  XVI.  5.  Patrice;  Art.  2.  and  Notes. 

(16)  See  Con/ess.  p.  10,  11,  12.  Out  of  all  this  afiecting  nar- 
radve,  the  substance  only  of  which  I  have  given,  I  shall  quote  but 
hifrretum  of  thanks  to  God  for  his  having  comforted  him  and 
encouraged  him  not  to  desist  firom  his  purpose ;  **  Iddroo  gratias 
ago  ei,  qui  me  in  omnibus  comfoitavit,  ut  non  me  impediret  a  pro- 
fectione  quam  statueram,  et  de  meo  quoque  opere,  quod  a  ChristQ 
didiceram."  p,  II. 

(17)  VoB  scitis  et  Deus,  qualiter  apud  vos  conversatus  sum  a 
fwoentute  mea^  et  fide  veritatis  et  in  sinoeritate  cordis."  lb.  p.  18. 

S*  IV.  Following  what  has  been  now  stated  St. 
Patrick  was  45  years  old^  or  perhaps  only  in  his  4dth 
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year  when  he  was  consecrated  bishop.     His  conse- 
cration musty  as  will  be  shown,  have  taken  place  either 
in  the  year  432  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  451. 
Thus  then  we  may  assign  his  birth  to  A.  D.  S87.  (18) 
This  leads  us  to  the  discovery  of  the  time  of  his  cap- 
tivity, which,  as  he  tells  us,  happened  when  he  was 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  (19)  and  consequently 
some  time,  and  perhaps  late,  in  the  year  403.     This 
year  formed  part  of  a  period  much  spoken  of  in  Irish 
history.     At  that  time  the  renowned  Niell  Naoigi- 
allach  or  Niell  of  the  nine  hostages,  king  of  Ireland, 
after  having  ravaged  the  coasts  of  G.  Britain  was 
plundering  the  maritime  districts  of  the  Gauls,  until 
he  was  killed  by  a  countryman  of  his  own  in  the  year 
404  or  405,  and,  what  comes  very  much  to  our  pur- 
pose, near  the  Partus  IcciuSj  and  therefore  not  far 
from  Boulogne.   (20)     Keating,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  (21)  makes  Armorica  the  scene  of  St.  Patrick's 
'  captivity,  assigns  it  to  the  expedition  of  this  Niell. 
Having  given  a  quotation  from  a  MS.  in  which  St. 
Patrick  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to  Ireland  during 
the  reign  of  Niell,  who  plundered  Britain,  England, 
and  Gaul,  he  subjoins ;  '^  It  is  more  than  probable 
that,  when  this  Irish  prince  had  finished  his  design 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Wales,  he  carried  his  arms  in 
a  fleet  to  France and  from  thence  he  led  St.  Pa- 
trick— ^into  captivity.*'  (22)     I  find  in  Keating  but 
one  expedition  of  Niell  to  the  coasts  of  Gaul;  during 
which  he  says  in  another  place  (^3)  that  St.  Patrick 
and  200  of  the  noblest  youth  were  brought  away. 
Nor  has  O'Flaherty  more  than  one  expedition  of  his 
to  that  country ;  so  that,  how  many  soever  might  have 
been  his  or  the  expeditions   of  other   Irish   chiefs 
against  the  maritime  parts  of  G.  Biitain,  (24)  this 
against  Gaul  must  have  been  the  one  in  which  St, 
Patrick  was  made^ca])tive.     Consequently  this  event 
occurred  in  the  latter  end  of  Niell  Naoigiallach's 
reign  and  not  so  early  as  the  ninth  year  of  it,  as 
stated  in  the  passage  above  referred  to,  which  has 
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been  qobted  by  K^atmg.  (25)  Eer  we  have  no  au- 
Ijiority^  for  his  having  visited  Gaul  at  aay  time  until 
die  period  already  given,  and  which  is  so  clearly 
marked  in  Irish  history.  Our  saint's  captivity  may 
dien  be  safely  assigned  to  A.  0.405,  and  to  a  time 
not  long  prior  to  NielPs  death.  Thus  the  dates  of 
his  birdi  and  captivity,  considering  the  ciix^umstances 
BOW  mentioned,  help  to  coinfirm  each  other,  and  ^om- 
bmed  with  his  age  at  consecration  authorize  us  to 
place  his  birth  in  the  year  d87« 

(18)  It  is  ra»aricaUe^  diat  the  17th  of  March  fell  on  WedU 
iMflday  in  the  year  S87.  This  will  hdp  us  to  understand  the  drift 
•of  the  passage  from  the  hook  of  Stigo  as  to  its  assigning  Sl  Pa- 
tridc's  birth  to  k  Wednesday.  According  to  the  usual  styleof  the 
marQfnrfogies'^.l'Tth  of  March  used  to  be  marised  as  the  Natdle 
;or  Nataiis  of  St.  Fatrick,  that  is,  the  day  of  his  heavenly  biith  or 
;fint  appearance  in  heaven.  This  manner  of  speaking  not  beii^ 
nnderstood  by  some  persons  gave  rise  to  a  noticm  that  he  was  hom^ 
.in  this  worid»  on  that  day,  in  the  sione  manner  as  it  caused  the 
mistake  of  those,  who  believed  that  Scotland  or  Ireland  was  his 
country.  (See'  Usher,  p.  820  and  TV.  Tk.  p.  221 ).  On  the  other 
hand  the  Irish  Cakndan  and  Annals  placed  his  death,  or  requies 
on  that  day;  and  hence  the  17th  of  March  was  considered  as  the 
.anniversary  of  his  birth  as  well  as  death.  Now  assigning  his  birth 
Xo  A.  D.  S87  we  have  (iie  Wednesday  sought  for.  Usher  knowing 
that  it  would  not  answer  for  his  year  372  overlooked  the  matte*. 
Nor  would  it  do  ibr  Colgan*s  S7S ;  for  in  neither  of  these  years 
did  March  17  M  on  a  Wednesday. 

(19)  *'  Annorum  ecam  tunc  fere  sededm".     Conf.  p,  1. 

(20)  Colgan  writes ;  (Tr.  Th.  p.  449.)  ^'  Niellus  Nacugiailadia 
«— anno  imperii  27  et  Christi  405,  occubuit  juxta  Portum  ledum 
in  Gallia,  a  quodam  stcario  insidiatore  e  sua  gente,  nempe  Eocho- 
dio  filio  Ennii  Kensdaich  interfectus."  I  suspect  that  Niell's 
.death  took  place  ratlier  in  the  year  404*;  for  it  was  in  405, 
according  to  Colgan  ^t^^.  and  O'JFIaherty  (Ogygioy  p-  ^•IS)  that 
Datfaias  (Dathy)  his  successor  ascended  the  throne ;  and  it  is  pro. 
bable,  that  seme  delay  asto  his  being  recognized  king  occurred  in 
consequence  of  l^^iett's  iiatingiallen  far  from  his  own  oountry>  and 
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the  tiiiie  requistte  ^r  the  praceedtiigs  fn  af|K»ming  a  Mf«^  wmt^ 
teiga.    { 8e6  Ware,  Antiq.  Chap.  X;  Hams'  €<LJ    Q'FlaKttrtjr  i^ 
latiag  the  same  ciicuimtiiiioe  addfl^  diat  it  hiqipei^ 
and  that  NeiU  was  Idiled  by  a  poisoned  anoW  shot  aofoss  thtt 
river;  ^^Nidhis  rex  dum  Areonricam  bdb  premewt  tb  JUiitam 
(Eochaid)  filio  Eniui  KeuMnlii  (Eana  Kiiwelagjh)  n^  Lagemiae 
ob  veteres  mimidtias  venenata  sagitta  trans  Ligerim  jacta  prcqtMr 
mare  Jdium  confossus  est."     (Ogyg.  p.  ¥^.)Jjywik(Camhr* 
Bvers.  p.  299.)  had  also  metition^  the  Loire^  but  dnkted  oliher 
cnxnimstanoes  given  by  O'Flaherty,  whose  aoooimt  of  the  fiaee, 
where  the  transactions  occuned,  is  quite  contradictoiy.  .For  surely 
the  Loire  was  never  supposed  to  be  near  the  partof  the  sea  called 
IcHum^  and  which  got  that  name  from  being  near  the  Portus  h> 
ctus  or  Ictius,  of  which  i^ve ;  Chap.  III.  §•  ix.  O'Flaherty  cpiotea 
Usher  to  show,  that  the  Afartf  Jgcwm  extended  as  &r  aff  the  Loire. 
But  Udiersaysno  such  thing ;  what  be  has  (Pr.p^S.)  is  this; 
^  Est  autem  inare  Idkt  (ledum)  ut  ex  Albei  etiam  et  Dedani 
Vitb  dididmus,  fllud  quod  GaDiam  et  Britannialn,  interfluit"  Tios 
is  the  same  as  if  he  had  tdd  us  that  it  is  the  pait  of  the  sea,  which 
we  now  call  the  streights  of  Dover.    Nor  could  Ibher  or  any  one 
moderately  skilled  in  geograj^y  speak  of  the  sea  near  the  Loire  as 
flowing  between  Gaul  and  G.  Britain.    What  puzzled  O'Flabertj 
was,  diat  he  wished  to  reconcile  what  he  read  in  Lyndi  about  die 
Loire  with  what  Colgan  and  the  old  documents  have  about  NieU 
having  been  killed  near  the  Portus  leckts*    The  right  way  to  i&- 
concile  those  passages  would  have  been  to  observe,  that  Lynch 
was  Tnifltaken  as  to  the  Loire,  Ligeris,  instead  of  which  he  should 
have  written 'Zriami,  Lttne,  the  small  river  that  falb  into  the  sea 
below  Boulogne.    Across  that  river  a  man  might  have  shot  an 
arrow ;  but  where  could  a  perkm  be  found  strong ^enough  tomidce 
an  arrow  £y  fiom  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  Loiie,  nenr  where  it 
joins  the  ocean?  While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  Midi  Naoigialbicfa 
I  cannot  but  express  my  astonidiment,  that  Usher  has  spoken  «f 
him  as  reigning  in  the  year  360  (ItuL  Chron.)  and  that  he  lot- 
lowed  the  wretdied  authority  of  his  Tripartite,  aceeidiiig  tti  whidh 
-NidTs  reign  would  have  commenced  A.  D.  $S2.  (See  JV.  p.  5B7#) 
Usher  knew  that  Nidi  reigned  only  about  27  years  (ib.J  ;  and 
consequently,  according  tor  his  oomputatton,  he  should  have  died 
about  A.  479,  a  date  quite  tepugnant  with  Irish  histoiyy  and  with 
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the  drcumstance,  that  betnreen  the  reign  of  Niell  and  his  son 
Leogaire  there  intervened  only  about  24  years,  during  which  was 
the  reign  c^  Dathy.  Now  Uslier  himself  places  the  commence- 
ment  of  Leogaire*s  reign  A.  D.  4^*  It  is  odd,  that  he  paid  at- 
tention to  a  work,  which  in  the  very  same  passage  brings  St.  Pa- 
tridc  a  capdve  to  Ireland  in  the  first  year  of  the  empenir  Julian ; 

tm   6»    Am   Sol* 

(21)  Chap.  in.  §.  XX. 

(22)  Hid.  of  Ireland  f  B*  l.p,  156*    Soon  after  he  mentions 
these  circumstaBoes  as  evident* 

(23)  lb.  p.  149. 

(24)  See  Usher  p.  828.  Fiech's  Scholiast  speaks  of  seven  sons 
of  a  Factmudius  a  British  king,  who  ravaging  Armorica  killed  St. 
Patrick's  father  and  made  himself  a  jMisoner.  Ptobus  has  a  similar 
story  {L,  1.  c  12)  but  calls  that  king  Rethmitus,  and  adds  that 
the  saint^s  mother  was  also  killed  on  that  occasion.  Now  it  is  dear 
from  the  Confession  p.  9.  that  his  parents  were  still  alive  after  his 
return  from  captivity.  As  to  the  names  Factmudius^  Rethmitus^ 
Fectmaciust  &c  it  is  probable  that  they  were  latinized  comip* 
tions  of  the  Irish  word  Fommaire  or  Fammaire  a  pirate,  or  de« 
predator  at  sea.  (See  Lyndi's  Life  of  St.  Pairiek;  chap.  8.) 
As  St.  Patrick  was  known  to  have  been  taken  and  brought  to  Ire* 
land  by  persons  of  that  description,  it  may  be  conjectured,  that 
some  Irish  stoiy-teller,  wishing  to  save  the  honour  of  his  country, 
strove  to  throw  the  blame  of  that  act  on  the  Britons,  and  thus 
gave  occasion  to  what  has  been  said  about  the  seven  sons  of  king 
Factmudius.  St  Patridc  liimself  gives  us  to  understand  in  his 
letter  against  Coroticus,  that  he  was  taken  by  people  ftom  Ireland ; 
^<  Numquid  piam  misericordiam  ago  erga  gentem  illam,  quae  me 
aUquando  ceperuntf  &c  ? 

(25)  The  passage  quoted  by  Usher  from  his  TViparttte,  of  whidi 
above  Not.  20.  has  this  same  ninth  year  of  Niefl*s  reign  as  that, 
in  which  St.  Patrick  was  made  captive.  But  the  author  thought 
that  this  happened  in  G.  Britain.  His  ignorance  of  the  history  of 
those  times  was  so  great,  tliat  he  identified  the  first  year  of  the 
emperor  Julian  with  the  9th  of  Niell  Naoigiallach. 

§•  v.  According  to  Fiech'a  hymn  his  first  name 
was  Succat.    This  would  have  been  an  odd  name  for 
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the  son  of  a  Calpornius  and  the  grandson  of  a  Po- 
titus.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny,  that  such  a  name  was 
applied  to  our  saint,  not  however  as  his  original  one 
but  as  a  sort  of  surname  after  the  commencement  of 
his  mission.  Probus,  who  writes  it  Socket^  seems  to 
speak  of  it  as  an  additional  name.  (26)  Stanihurst 
hias  Stichar  or  Socher.  (27)  If  this  be  the  true  read- 
ing,  we  might  suppose  that  it  was  given  to  St.  Pa- 
trick as  an  epithet  to  indicate  his  meekness;  for 
Socair  in  Irish  means  mildness^  ease,  and  also  plain^ 
smooth^  &c.  If  the  name  was  Succatj  I  know  not 
how  to  account  for  it  better  than  by  deriving  it  from 
SuccOj  a  word  signifying,  in  low  Latinity,  a  linen 

garment  worn  in  public  by  bishops.  (28)  In  this 
ypothesis  St.  Patrick  might  have  been  styled  the 
Stwcat,  as  a  person  wearing  a  sticcay  a  circumstance 
quite  new  to  the  Irish  in  liis  time.  He  never  speaks 
of  himself  under  any  other  name  than  Patricius. 
Were  we  to  believe  Fiech's  Scholiast,  he  got  this 
name  from  Pope  Celestine,  when  he  was  ordained 
bishop ;  although,  as  will  be  seen  below,  Celestine 
was  not  the  person  who  ordained  him.  This  is  like 
the  other  story  of  his  having  been  called  Magonius 
by  St.  German  of  Auxerre.  (29) 

(26)  *^  Sanctus  Patricius,  qui  et  Socket  vocabatur/'  Probus  £. 
1.  c.  L  In  the  second  life  (cap.  12)  it  is  written  Succet;  and  in 
the  Tripartite  (Z.  1.  c  17.)  Suchat. 

(27)  De  Vita  S.  Patricii;  Lib.  1.     (28)  Ducange  at  Succa. 
(29)  These  trifles  are  summed  up  by  Fiech*s  Scholiast  in  the 

following  words ;  "  Succat  primum  nomen  ejus  in  baptismo  a  pa- 
lentibus  suis :  Cathraige  nomen  ei  inditum  servitutis  tempore  in 
Hibemia;  Magonim,  L  e.  magis  agens  quam  caeteri  monacfai, 
nomen  ejus  tempore  discipulatus  apifd  Germanum :  Patricius  vero 
vocatus  tempore  suae  ordinationis ;  et  Celestinus  Petri  oomorbanus 
sive  successor  est  qui  hoc  ei  nomen  indidit.**  Schol.  6.  We  find 
similar  stories  in  the  second  Li&  and  in  the  Tripartite,  locc,  dtt* 
Not.  26. 
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^.  Ti.  On  beh^  htougfat  .to  Ireland;  St.  Patrick 
WW  oU^ed,  aoQordiiig  to  some  aecount6»  to  serve 
four  dirorent  families,  (SO)  or,  as  others  say,  four 
biodiCTs;  (Si)  irann  which  circtmistance,  we  are  told, 
he  got  the  anmaine  of  Cothraige  or  Cathraige.  (32) 
One  of  those  four  masters,  whether  a  brother  of  the 
otheCB  or  no^  percieiviiig  that  lie  was  fiuthftd  and  di- 
ligent, and  wishing  to  have  him  to  himself,  purchased 
him  fknn  his  partners.  This  man's  name  was  Milcho, 
or  Miliao*    He  lived  in  that  part  of   Dalaradia, 
which  is  now  comprized  within  the  county  of  An- 
trim.    Some  say  that  he  was  a  prii^ce ;  others  that 
he  was  a  maguSj   that  is,  invested  with  a  religious 
function ;  and  others  represent  him  only  as  a  rich 
man.  (33)     St.  Patrick  calls  his  master  merely  a  man, 
(34i)  Without  adding  any  thing  concerniiur  his  situa- 
tion in  life*    With  that  profound  humility,  which 
every  line  written  by  this  truly  great  saint  breathes, 
he  tells  us  that  he  had  been  very  negligent  and 
careless  abont  rdigion  when  a  boy ;  but  tliAt,   when 
folding  himself  in  his   miserable  state   of  slavery, 
God  opened  his  eyes  and  brought  him  to  a  sense  of 
his  duty  and  a  sincere  sorrow  for  his  former  trans- 
gressions. (35)     His  occupation  was  to  tend  sheep, 
(SCl)  an  employment  that  allowed  him  sufficient  leisure 
for  attending  to  his  devotional  practices,  in  which 
he  was  so  assiduous  that  he  woidd  at  times  repeat 
a  hundred  prayers  during  the  day  and  nearly  as  many 
moie  at  night ;  and  that  whether  on  a  mountain  or 
in  a  forest,  amidst  snow,  frost,  or  rain,  he  used  to  rise 
bef<n^  daylight  for  the  purpose  of  praying ;  so  lively 
was  his  faith,  charity,  and  fear  of  Geld,  and  so  fer« 
vently  did  he  feel  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit* 
(37)     To  this  recital  of  St.  Patrick's  religious  pur- 
suits Fh)bas  has  added,  that  he  used  also  frequently 
to  peruse  the  psalms  and  hymns,  (38)  as  if  indeed  he 
eomd  have  found  books  containing    them  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  at  that  period,  or,  when  suddenlv 
made  a  prisoner,  had  time  to  provide  himself  with 
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rel^;ioii6tnicte,  ar,'wliile  Still  a  carelein  boy,  was 
anxsotts  about  tbefn. 

(30):  liecM  hymn,  Sir^fk.  3.    SjMnd  LUb,  Mp«;  IS.^ 
'  (SI)  4th  iift^  6dgx  15. 

'  ^)  PMi's  hymm  ib.  The  IVipaftite  has;  (X.  1  etf^njf 
**'Caibmg0fqaoi.qM^^  appdatUBest^qiriaquRM 

tfier^finiSfiis  dfebelMt  faisenm."'  Colgtm  observes  itet»  ta  9ptS 
it  ^nvsed^  k  shsnald  be  C^M'^ltfgA,  from  Cet^kiri  taw,  mJt 
t^ghfS,  heuMK.    (TV.  Th.p.  IT-)  ' 

(SS)' Fk^sbus,  who  says  notiiing  about^thefeiv  fta^es,  relatnr 
thitt  St  Ftttiitik  was  on  his  arrival  m  beluid  ajsm^  quemdam  genti- 
lem  immiiem  regem  in  terv&uie  detefOus.  (L*  1*  e.  2.)  Jbodm 
6ds  his  BsaBter  a  pettjr  ldi^$  ''xegido  pi^enisBimoy  MSchoni 
Xiomiiief  m  -aquilonari  parte  ^usdem  iosuhbe  prineqMmtt  in  servi* 
tutem  vwH^mr  (cap.  13.)  YvBSgl%  S<Aoiiast  has;  «« Est  hie 
^fiehnl  sitne  dfflchius  fSius  Hua  Buan^  rex  aquflooaris  Dal-af»» 
diae.'*  {J&ckd.  8.)  Tlredian  writes;  '<  Cotfaffthiac  (RUridus) 
sernvit  quatiior  domibus  magovum  ;  et  CRipsit  Mknn  unus  ex  eis, 
eai  namen  eiat  Miliac  Mac-Coboln  m^gus  /'  (ap.  Usher  j».  8^) 
fit  the  second  life  we  are  toki,  that  thesamt  ^'ioyf^gieiiemDai* 
huaidi  4eyectos  qiianior  dhiUbui  oub  omni  cotdKs  devotione  sec* 
fint.  Yidens  autem  unus  eonim,  nomine  MUhtc^  quod  essel 
servos  fidciiis^  eaiit  eiim  ab  aliis  ut  sibi  sdi  serviret"  (cap^  19.) 
C<Mioeiiiing  Dal«aradia  see  more  bebw;  Chap.  V.  §^  in. 

(34)  **  Intenmi^  kominem,  cum  quo  fueranr  sex  anms.**    Conjit 

pi  6. 

(35)  ^  Deom  irerum  ignanibam'i-«-Et  ibi  (b  Lrehnd)  Dondnus 
aperuit  sensum  incredulitatis  meae,  ut  vd  seiv  lemetiiorarem  de- 
licts mea^  et  ut  converterertotacorde  ad  Dominum  Deum  meurn* 
qCa  respexit  hiimflitstem  meam,  et  misertus  est  adolescentiae  et 
^norantiae*  mes;^  et  custodrrit  me  antequam  scirem  eum^'  &c. 
Confess,  p.  ly  2.  And  p.  5.  ^  Sdo  Slud  certissime,  quia  ntique, 
priusqoam  humiliarery  ^;o  eram  velut  Isipk  qui  jaoet  in  luto  pro- 
fimdo ;  et  venit  qui  potens  est,  et  in  sua  miserioordia  sustulit  me." 
Vrom  these  passages  the  reader  may  judge  what  opinion  is  to  be 
ftnned  concerning  die  miracles  attributed  by  Jocelin  and  tithers 
to  St;  Patrick  when  a  boy,  of  which,  however,  neither  Fiech's 
hymn,  nor  the  Sdioiiast,  nor  ]^bus  make  any  mentioii. 
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(36)  Joodin  {cap.  IS.)  and  the  Tripartite  (L.  1.  c.  18.)  bave 
dianged  the  sheep  into  hogs ;  and  Harris  with  wonderful  sagad^ 
makes  Su  Patrick  write,  that  his  constant  business  was  to  Jixdtke 
hogiy  although  even  Jocelm  says  only,  that  the  saint  was  entrusted 
widi  the  care  of  a  drove  of  hogs ;  ^'  Patricius  porcorum  custodsae 
vumdpaturr  that  is,  while  those  animals  were  roving  and  feeding 
on  acorns  tx  whatever  else  might  ftll  in  their  w^  through  the 
fiirests,  mountains,  &c.  Harris,  who  was  probably  unacquainted 
with  this  practice,  which  is  so  general  to  this  day  on  the  continents 
thought  the  saint  was  employed  in  feeding  them  in  troughs.  Had 
that  been  the  case,  he  would  have  had  but  little  time  for  the  pray« 
ers,  which  he  was  so  constant  in  repeating.  What  makes  Hartis' 
blunder  still  worse  is,  that  he  is  there  striving  to  put  in  English 
St.  Patrick's  own  words,  among  which  we  find  mentioned  not  hogt 
but  dieep.  I  am  sorry  that  Lynch  (HiU.  of  S.  P.  ch.  10)  has 
copied  that  wretched  translation  of  Harris.  But  he  had  not  tho 
Confession  before  him ;  for^  if  he  had,  he  would  not  fai(ve  trans- 
lated pecora  by  hogs. 

(87)  ^*  Sed  postquam  Hiberionem  (St.  Patrick  constantly  calls 
Ireland  HiierioneJ  deveneram,  quotidie  pfcora  posoriiam  et  fre- 
quens  in  die  orabam ;  magis  ac  magis  accedebat  amor  Dei  et  tkoot 
ipsius,  et  fides  augebatur,  et  spiritus  augebatur,  ut  in  die  una  iisque 
ad  centum  orationes,  et  in  nocte  prope  similiter ;  ut  etiam  in  sflvis 
et  monte  manebam,  et  ante  lucem  exdtabar  ad  orationem  per 
nivem,  per  gelu,  per  pluviam,  et  nihil  mali  sentiebam,  neque  ulla 
pigritia  erat  in  me— quia  tunc  in  me  Spiritus  ferrebat.'*  Conf.  p. 
6.  The  mountain  here  alluded  to  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  Mis^ 
or,  as  it  is  called  at  present,  SUebh^mis  in  Antrim.  See  Fiech's 
Scholiast,  No.  9.  and  Tripartite,  L.  1.  c.  19. 

(38)  ^*  Frequenter  enim  psalmos  et  hjnomos  ruminabat."  fL. 
1.  c,  2.)  Jocelin  goes  still  further ;  for  he  says  fcap.  12)  that  St. 
Patrick,  fix>m  a  veiy  early  time  of  his  life,  used  to  read  the  wholie 
Psalter  every  day.    Compare  with  Not.  35. 

$.  VII.  Passing  over  some  idle  stories  relative  to 
our  saint's  proceedings  during  his  servitude,  (39)  I 
must  remark  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  what  we 
read  in  some  of  his  Lives  concerning  his  having 
been  often  favoured  at  that  time  with  the  converse  of 
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an  angel  Victor,  or  that  it  was  said  Angel  who  an- 
swered  to  him  that  the  period  was  arrived  for  his 
liberation  from  captivity.  (40)     This  angel   Victor 
was  introduced  in  consequence  of  a  mistake  founded 
upon  what  St.  Patrick  relates  concerning  a  vision, 
which  he  had  some  years  later,   and  in  which  he 
thought  he  saw  a  man  of  the  name  of  Victoricius  as 
if  coming  to  him  from   Ireland.     For  Victoricius 
some  read  Victor ^  (4 1 )  and  certain  circumstances  of 
two  distinct  visions  were  confounded  together.     St. 
Patrick  indeed  tells  us,  tluit  he  was  informed  in  his 
sleep,  that  the  time  of  his  liberation  was  arrived,  but 
makes  no  mention  of  either  an  angel  or  the  name  of 
an  angel.     His  account  of  the  whole  transaction  is 
very  clear.    He  says,  that  on  a  night  he  heard,  while 
asleep,  a  voice  announcing  to  him  ;  "  Thou  fastest 
well,  and  soon   art   to  go  to  thine  own  country." 
After  a  little  time  he  heard  again  ;  **  Behold,  a  ship 
is  ready  for  you.'*     And  the  ship  was  not  near  where 
he  lived,  but  about  200  miles  off,  (42)  and  in  a  part 
of  Ireland,  where  he  never  had  been,  nor  was  ac- 
quainted with  any  one.     He  then  betook  himself  to 
flight  and  got  off  from  the  man,  with  whom  he  had 
been  for  six  years.  (43)     "  And  I  came,"  he  adds, 
"  in  the  power  of  the  Lord  who  directed  my  course 
'^  towards  a  good  end,  (44)  and  I  was  under  no  ap- 
**  prehension  until  I  arrived  at  where  the  ship  was. 
^'  It  was  then  clearing  out,  and  I  called  for  a  passage. 
**  The  master  of  the  vessel  got  angry,  and  said  to  me  } 
"  Do  not  pretend  to  come  with  us.  (45)  On  hearing 
"  this  I  retired  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  the  cabin, 
**  where  I  had  been  received  as  a  guest,  and  while 
*^  going  thither,  I  began  to  pray.     But,  before  I  had 
"  finished  my  prayer,  I  heard  one  of  the  men  crying 
**  out  with  a  loud  voice  after  mc  ;  Come  quickly,  for 
**  they  are  calling  you  ;  and  immediately  I  returned. 
**  And  they  said  to  me  ;  Come,  we  receive  thee  on 
^^  faith  \  (46)  be  our  friend  just  as  it  may  be  agree- 

VOL.  I.  L 
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"  able  to  you.   We  then  set  saU,  and  after  three  days 
"  rea<;hed  land.*'  (47) 

(39)  Jocelin  (cap.  14.)  and  the  Tripartite  (L.  1.  c.  20.)  have 
a  fable  concerning  a  certain  vision  of  Milcho  and  its  explanation 
by  St.  Patrick ;  and  how  a  time  would  come  when,  on  his  preach- 
ing to  thenoy  Milcho*s  two  daughters  (the  Tripartite  adds«a  son  of 
his  Guasactus)  would  become  Christians,  while  Milcho  himself 
would  remain  in  his  infidelity.  Now  it  is  plain  fix>m  our  saint's 
own  testimony,  that  neither  at  that  time,  nor  for  many  years  after, 
had  he  the  least  idea  of  ever  being  employed  as  a  missionary  in 
Ireland.     See  Conf.  p.  6. 

(40)  The  angel  Victor  appears  in  Fiedi's  hymn  as  ordering  St. 
Patrick  to  go  beyond  sea.  The  Scholiast  adds,  that  he  came  to 
him  in  the  form  of  a  bird.  I  find  the  same  stuff  in  the  Tripartite 
(X.  1.  c.  19.)  together  with  the  statement,  that  our  saint  was  ac- 
customed to  enjoy  daily  and  familiar  conversations  with  that  angel. 
The  second  and  third  Lives  follow  Fiech's  hymn.  The  fourth  has 
an  angel  as  acting  on  that  occasion,  but  does  not  give  his  name. 
Jocelin,  who  was  never  behind,  when  opportunities  of  this  kind 
occurred,  has  a  flowoy  description  of  the  angel  Victor  appearing 
under  a  human  form,  and  relates  part  of  the  conversation,  (cap. 
15.)  Ph>bus  often  mentions  an  angel  as  conversing  with  St.  Pa- 
trick and  directing  him  how  to  act,  but  does  not  call  him  by  any 
particular  name. 

(41 )  It  is  worth  observing,  that  the  author  of  the  4th  Life,  who 
gives  no  name  to  the  angel,  calls  the  man,  that  appeared  as  if 
coming  from  Ireland,  not  Victoticius  but  Victor,  (cap.  25. )  The 
reverse  of  this  mistake  occurs  in  the  second  Life,  cap.  14.  where 
the  angel  is  called  Victoricus.    Of  Victoricius  more  hereafter. 

(42)  '^  Ecce  navis  tua  parala  est ;  et  non  erat  prope,  sed  forte 
habebat  ^fii^i^to  millia  passus."  {Conf.p.6.)  Probus,  following 
the  Confession  nearly  word  for  word,  has  also  ducenta  millia  pas* 
suum.  (L,  1.  c.  S.)  The  Tripartite,  quoting  the  Latin  text  of 
St.  Patrick,  has  '^  forte  habebat  ducenta  millia  passuum."  (L.  1  • 
c.  22)  Jocelin,  (cap.  15.)  says,  that  the  place  was  distant  dticentis 
miUiims  passuunu  The  third  Life  has  <^  quasi  ducentis  mUlibus 
passuum  ;**  ( cap.  14.)  and  the  fourth,  quoting,  in  like  manner  as 
the  Tripartite,  fix>m  St.  Patrick  himself,  has ;  <<  Spatium  200  mille 
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passuum  erat  usque  ad  locum,**  &c.  (cap.  21.)  Harris,  although 
he  affects  to  follow  the  Confession,  omits  the  distance  of  the  place 
where  the  ship  was  lying,  and  merely  says,  that  St.  Patrick  "  made 
ail  the  haste  he  could  to  tlie  sea  side,  and  found  a  ship,"  &c.  thus 
wisliing  to  make  the  reader  think,  that  the  vessel  was  within  no 
great  distance  of  where  the  saint  was.  He  was  aware  that  the 
circumstance  of  a  ship,  destined  by  Providence  for  carrying  St. 
Patrick  back  to  his  own  country,  being  placed  about  200  miles 
from  Antrim,  could  not  be  well  reconciled  with  the  h3rpoth€sis  of 
St.  Patrick's  being  a  native  of  the  country  now  called  Scotland, 
a  country  so  near  the  Antrim  coast  that  they  can  be  seen  ftom 
each  other,  and  between  which  there  could  not  have  been  wanting 
frequent  communications  and  opportimities  for  crossing  to  either 
side  even  in  boats.  The  ship  was  undoubtedly  lying  in  some  part 
of  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  in  a  harbour  or  river  convenient  for 
a  passage  to  Gaul. 

(43)  Probus  (L.  1.  c.  3)  and  the  fourth  Life  (cap.  16.)  have 
seven  years ;  which  must  be  understood  not  oi  seven  years  com- 
plete, but  of  the  saint  having  been  freed  in  the  seventh  year. 
Fiech's  hymn,  the  Tripartite,  and  other  accounts  agree  as  to  only 
six  full  years.  See  Usher  p.  830,  and  Colgen  Tr.  Tk.  p.  236. 
Li  some  of  those  tracts  it  is  said,  that  there  was  a  law  in  Ireland, 
according  to  which  slaves  should  become  free  in  the  seventh  year. 
The  Tripartite  has ;  '<  Gentilis  enim  ille  populus  solebat  servos 
septimo  servitutis  anno  manumissos  libertate  donare,  nisi  ipsi  sponte 
velint  amplius  servire."  (L.  1.  c.  21.)  They  tell  us,  that  this  was 
Conformable  to  the  practice  of  the  Hebrews ;  more  Hehraeorum; 
(ib.  cap.  18.  Second  Life,  cap.  12.  Fourth,  cap.  16.)  But  those 
writers  foigot,  that  the  privOege  granted  in  the  Mosaic  law  to  slaves, 
as  to  their  being  freed  in  the  seventh  year,  was  relative  only  to 
native  Hebrews,  and  was  not  extended  to  strangers.  (See  Levi- 
tic  XXV.  39 — 46.)  Accordingly  St.  Patrick  was  not  in  the  same 
situation  with  regard  to  his  Irish  master,  as  a  Hebrew  servant 
would  have  been  relatively  to  his  Hebrew  master.  Did  such  a 
law  exist  among  the  ancient  Irish,  it  would  add  to  the  many  ar- 
guments adduced  by  my  late  learned  and  valuable  friend  General 
Vallancey  to  prove  the  oriental  origin  of  the  Irish  nation.  Whether 
they  had  such  a  practice  or  not,  St.  Patrick  was  authorized  to 
escape,  as  soon  as  he  could,  from  a  state  of  servitude,  into  whicb 
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he  had  been  forced  against  his  will.  Nor  was  there  any  necessity 
for  the  fable,  which  the  Scholiast,  the  Tripartite,  Jocelin,  &c.  have 
concerning  the  lump  of  gold  found  in  the  ground,  wherewith  he 
might  pay  his  ransom.  It  is  strange,  that  Butler's  account  of  St. 
Patrick  has  six  months  instead  of  six  years. 

(44)  "  Et  veni  in  virtute  Domini,  qui  viam  meam  ad  banum 
dirigebat."  p.  7.     I  doubt  whether  bonum  means  here  good^  that  is, 
a  good  end  or  purpose,  or  should  be  taken  as  the  name  of  a  place. 
The  BoUandists,  in  their  edition  of  the  Confession,  instead  of  do- 
num  have  Benum,  and  with  them  the  whole  passage  runs  thus ; 
In  virtute  Dei,  qui  vitam  meain  dirigebat,  veni  ad  Benum"    They 
interpret  it  the  river  Boyne.    But  surely  the  Bojnie  is  by  no  means 
so  far  from  any  part  of  Antrim  as  200  miles.     I  find,  however, 
tliat  Fiech's  Scholiast  brings  St.  Patrick  in  his  escape  to  the  Boyne ; 
(SckoL  9.)  but  then,  in  opposition  to  the   Conjession  and  all  the 
authorities  quoted  above,  (Not,  42.)  he  makes  St.  Patrick  travel 
only  60  miles,  or,  he  adds,  as  others  say,  one  hundred.     If  Benum 
be  the  true  reading,  which  is  really  very  probable,  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  of  the  Boyne,  the  Latin  name  of  which  was,  according 
to  Ptolemy,  Duvinda^  not  Boandum  as  Colgan  writes  it,  or  Boinum 
as  Usher  sometimes  does  in  compliment  to  modem  readers.     Be* 
num  agrees  much  better  with  Bantry,  the  ancient  name  of  whidi, 
or  rather  of  the  district,  or,  as  now  called,  the  barony,  was  Ben- 
traighey  that  is,  the  shore  of  the  Ben  (traigh  shore,  Lhuyd  and 
Shaw,  /r.  Dictionary)  so  that  Ben,  latmized  into  Benum,  was  the 
name  of  the  bay,  and  Bentraighe  that  of  the  adjoining  territory. 
Bentraighe  is  spoken  of  in  the  Life  of  St.  Cannera,  fAA,  SS,  at 
28  Jan,)  it  being  the  district  in  which  she  was  bom.     (See  also 
Smith,  Hist,  of  Cork,  vol,  l,p,  39.  and  Seward  at  Bantry.)  Near 
the  bay  is  a  place  called  Adragoal  or  Ardgoal,  probably  so  named 
from  a  colony  of  Gauls  that  settled  there.    This  circumstance, 
together  with  its  favourable  position,  might  have  made  it  a  resort 
of  Gallic  navigators.     The  distance  of  about  200  (Roman)  miles 
answers  very  well,  taking  a  straight  L'ne  through  the  central  parts 
of  Ireland.    Or  if  bonum,  as  in  Ware's  edition,  was  a  proper  name, 
it  might  signify  the  river  now  called  Bandon  (a  and  o  used  indis« 
criminately,  see  Baxter  at  Bonium)  which  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Kinsale,  a  harbour  quite  convenient  for  an  intercourse  with  GauL 
It  must  however  be  acknowledged  that  Benum  seems  to  be  the 
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genuine  reading ;  for  it  is  more  likely  that  a  transcriber  on  meeting 
with  denum,  the  meam'ng  of  which  he  did  not  understand,  would 
have  changed  it  into  bonuniy  than  that  he  would  write  benum  for 
bonuniy  a  word  of  obvious  and  well  known  import.  As  to  v.  hat  the 
Scholiast  has  about  the  Bojrne  on  this  occasion,  he  does  not  say 
that  it  was  there  St.  Patrick  embarked,  but  has.  a  story  about  one 
Kienan,  that  sold  him  to  certain  sailors,  by  whom^  on  Kienan's 
repenting  of  what  he  had  done,  he  was  set  at  liberty ;  "  and  after- 
wards," adds  tliis  bungler,  "  Kienan  was  baptized  by  St.  Patrick ;" 
thus  confounding  the  time  of  St  Kienan  of  Duleek  s  conversion,^ 
whidi  occurred  during  our  Apostle's  mission,  with  that  of  the  escape 
from  captivity. 

(45)  Phibus  X.  1.  c.  4.  makes  the  master  of  the  sliip  say ;  "  Ne- 
quaquam  tu  nobiscum  ibis  sine  naulo  ;*'  as  if  his  reason  for  not 
^ving  him  a  passage  was  that,  as  Probus  states,  St.  Patrick  had 
acknowledged  he  had  no  money  to  pay  for  it.  This  circumstance 
is  certainly  very  probable,  although  the  saint  himself  does  not 
mention  it. 

(46)  "  Veni  quia  ex  Jide  recipimus  te."  Conf.  p.  7.  The  ex- 
pression ex  fide  is  probably  to  be  understood  of  their  giving  him 
a  passage  on  his  word  or  credit,  and  that  they  would  wait  for  pay- 
ment until  his  arrival  in  Gaul.  The  saint  observes,  that  tliose  men 
were  Gentiles. 

(47)  "  Protinus  navigavimus,  et  post  triduum  terram  cepimus/* 
This  was  merely  the  r^ular  time  of  a  passage  with  a  fair  wind  from 
Bantry  bay  or  Kinsale,  &c.  to  any  of  the  ports  of  Normandy  or 
Britany.    These  three  days  have  puzzled  poor  Harris,  following 
his  preconceived  idea  that,  as  St.  Patrick  was  going  to  his  own 
country,  his  voyage  was  directed  to  the  West  of  Great  Britain. 
Accordingly,  to  patch  up  the  matter,  he  tells  us  that  St  Patrick 
*<  is  said  to  have  had  a  bad  voyage,  having  been    tliree  days 
on  sea."    Now  Harris' favourite  Jocelin  says,  (cap.  17.)  that  the 
wind  was  veiy  fair ;    <'  Ventis  ad  vota  spirantibtcSf  vela  com- 
mittentes  post  triduum  applicuerunt"     See  also  fourth  Life,  cap. 
93.     Neither  St  Patrick  himself  nor  Probus  says  any  thing  about 
unfavourable  winds.     The  Tripartite  indeed  (L,  1.  c.  25.)  menti- 
ons a  storm,  which,  it  is  plain,  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
makiDg  St  Patrick  perform  a  miracle  by  quelling  it.    There  is  a 
passage  elsewhere  in  Probus  fL^  1.  c.  14.)  in  which  a  voyage. 
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distinct  fixitn  the  one  we  are  now  treating  of,  is  mentioned,  during 
part  of  which  the  wind  was  contrary ;  but  that  voyage  is  stated  to 
have  lasted  twelve  days. 

§.  viii.  That  the  land,  in  which  they  disembarked, 
was  GalHc  ground  appeare  not  only  from  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, which  have  been  now  considered,  but 
likewise  from  Fiech's  hymn  and  the  Scholiast.  In 
the  former  we  read,  that  crossing  the  sea  he  went  be- 
yond Albion  and  remained  in  Letha.  (48)  The 
latter  makes  the  angel  say  to  St.  Patrick,  that  the 
time  was  come  for  his  going  beyond  sea  to  apply  to 
study,  and  then  places  him  in  Gaul  as  studying  there. 
(49)  In  two  breviaries  of  Rheims,  one  published  A. 
1).  1612,  and  the  other  of  a  more  ancient  date,  it  is 
stated,  that  the  persons,  with  whom  he  sailed  from 
Ireland,  were  merchants  from  Gaul,  and  that  they 
brought  him  to  Treguier  in  Britany.  (50)  St  Patrick 
was  still  at  a  considerable  distance  from  his  native 
place ;  for  he  did  not  reach  it  until  28  days  after, 
having  travelled  through  a  deserted  country.  (51) 
While  on  their  way,  he  and  his  fellow  travellers  be- 
came destitute  of  provisions,  and  were  near  perishing 
through  want  of  food.  The  chief  man  (52)  among 
them  said  to  him  ;  **  Christian,  what  dost  thou  say  ? 
Thy  God  is  great  and  all-powerful.  Why  then  canst 
thou  not  pray  for  us,  as  we  are  in  such  danger  of 
famine  ?**  The  saint  desired  them  to  turn  with  faith 
and  their  whole  hearts  to  the  Lord  God,  and  that, 
as  nothing  is  impossible  to  him,  he  may  send  them 
food  in  abundance.  And,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Almighty,  so  it  happened.  For,  behold,  a  drove  of 
swine  appeared  full  in  their  view,  of  which  having 
killed  many  they  stopped  for  two  nights  to  recover 
and  refresh  themselves.  They  returned  the  greatest 
thanks  to  God,  and  showed  great  respect  for  St.  Pa- 
trick. They  found  also  some  wild  honey,  and  offered 
him  part  of  it.  But  one  of  them  said ;  *'  this  is  aa 
offering;  thanks  to  God.''    On  hearing  this,  the 
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saint  would  not  taste  any  thing.  (56)  From  St.  Pa- 
trick's saying,  that  he  tasted  nothing,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  he  abstained  from  food  duving  the  remainder 
of  the  journey,  and  much  less  that  he  ate  nothing  for 
20  days,  as  some  story-tellers  would  have  us  believe. 
(54)  On  the  night  of  that  day  Satan  fell  upon  him 
in  his  sleep  like  a  huge  stone,  and  rendered  him  pow* 
erless.  But  on  his  invoking  the  assistance  of  Eliaa 
he  was  soon  freed  from  that  dreadful  pressure.  (55) 
St.  Patrick  makes  mention  of  no  other  circumstances, 
that  might  have  occurred  until  he  reached  his  native 
place,  which  must  have  been  in  the  year  409  or 
410. 

(48)  Stroph.  5.  For  Alpes^  which  Colgan's  translation  has,  he 
tells  us  himself  in  a  note  ad  loc  that  we  are  to  read  Albion  ac- 
cmtling  to  an  old  mai^nal  remark.  He  has  shamefully  translated 
the  Letha  of  the  hymn  by  Latium  ;  for  the  author  meant  a  part 
of  Gaul,  as  af^pears  fiom  his  connecting  it  with  tlie  residence  of 
St  German.  (About  Lelha  or  Llydam  see  above  chap.  III.  and 
note  82.)  Colgan  was  not  the  first,  who  mistook  Letha  for  La* 
Hum.  In  the  second  Life  ("cap*  17.)  the  voice  announcii^  to  St. 
Patrick  his  liberation  from  captivity  is  made  to  say,  that  a  ship  was 
ready  for  him  that  he  might  go  to  Italy,  The  author,  or,  perhiE^, 
the  translator,  mistaking  Letha  for  Latium,  thought  the  text  would 
be  better  understood  by  his  writing  Itaii/,  His  mistake,  however^ 
shows  what  he  had  found  in  older  documents  and  that  some  part 
of  Gaul  was  the  oountiy,  for  which  the  vessel  sailed. 

(49)  Sch(d,  9,  la  As  to  Jocelin's  saying  that  St.  Patrick  sailed 
to  Britain,  meaning  G.  Britain,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  thdt  he 
had  no  foundation  for  it,  and  that,  as  he  has  firequently  done,  he 
adapted  his  narrative  to  the  opmiaD  that  our  saint  was  a  native  of 
that  country. 

(50)  <'  Galliae  mercatoribus,  qui  ipsum  advexerunt  ad  Treco* 
rensem  minoris  Britanniae  dvitatem."  Ap.  Colgan,  TV.  Th.  p. 
194u  In  the  parallel  passage  of  the  other  Rheims  breviat^,  ib.  p* 
\95i  there  is  an  errcxr  of  the  press,  Turonenfem  for  Trecoremem, 
The  error  is  quite  palpable;  fin-  the  text  goes  on  thos,  "  Turo" 
ttensem  minoru  Britanniae  nrbem  vettus.**    Now  Tours  was  n«ver 
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comprized  in  Britany,  nor  do  ships  go  up  so  far  the  Loire.  Col- 
gan's  collections  are  full  of  such  errors,  which  render  very  many 
parts  of  them  exceedingly  obscure.  It  is  verj'  probable,  that  from 
this  tradition  of  St.  Patrick  having  landed  at  Tr^uier  was  derived 
what  we  find  in  one  or  two  of  the  Lives  concerning  his  arrival  on 
that  occasion  in  a  Britain.  The  fourth  Life  has  (cap,  23.)  ^'  £le- 
vato  velo,  prospero  fiatu  ad  Britonicos  sinus  pervenerunt,"  Did 
the  author,  when  writing  Britonicos  mean  to  convey  the  idea  that 
he  alluded  to  Britany?  for  he  uses  elsewhere  the  word  Britannicus* 
Or  was  Britonicos  the  reading,  which  he  had  met  with  in  a  former 
document  ? 

(51)  "  Et  viginti  octo  dies  per  desertura  iter  fecimus."   Confip* 
7.     If  Treguier  was,  which  I  see  no  reason  for  questioning,  the 
harbour  where  he  landed,  it  will  be  easily  granted  that,  allowing 
some  necessary  halts,  tliat  number  of  days  was  no  more  than  a 
reasonable  time  for  a  journey  on  foot  thence  to  Boulogne.     Ac- 
cording to  Probus  Ccap,  9.)  St.   Patrick  preached  in  various  towns 
on  the  way,  and  made  many  converts.  Waving  other  observations, 
what  towns  could  he  have  passed  through  in  a  desert  ?  It  may  be 
asked  how  could  the  coasts  of  Britany  from  Treguier  upwards  and 
of  Normandy,  &c*  be  called  a  desert  ?    Whoever  is  but  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  Gaul  at  that  period  will  soon  answer 
the  question.    The  Franks  and  Saxons  had  been  ravaging  tliose 
coasts  as  far  back  as  the  latter  end  of  the  third  century,  at  which 
time  Carausius  was  employed  in  resisting  them.    (See  above  chap. 
III.  note  77.)     To  the  incursions  of  the  Franks,  which  were  re- 
peated for  about  150  years  before  they  formed  the  plan  of  esta- 
blishing themselves  in  Gaul,  add  that  the  Vandals,  Alans,  Suevi, 
&c.  ravaged  the  whole  of  the  Gauls  A.  D.  407  and  the  following 
years.     The  civil  wars,  that  came  on,  augmented  the  desolation 
(See  Tillemont  Mem.  torn.  X.  p.  555.  Ruinart,  AnnaL  Franc  and 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Jail  of  the  Roman  empire;  chap,  30,  SI  J 
and  we  may  calculate,  that  until  about  the  year  417  the  plunder- 
ings  of  that  unfortunate  country  had  but  Jittle  abated.     St.  Pa- 
trick informs  us,  that  many  thousands  of  his  countrymen  had  been 
made  captives  and  dispersed  amidst  various  nations.     fConf,  p, 
1.2.    In  fact  his  country  had  suffered  most  severely.    Among 
the  plundered  cities  Arras  and  Amiens  are  specially  mentioned.. 
It  is  then  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  many  parts  of  Gaul  re>- 
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mained  destitute  of  inhabitants,  and  it  is  probable  that,  as  this 
journey  was  performed  A.  D.  409  or  4<10,  the  saint  and  his  fellow 
travellers  preferred  taking  their  course  through  the  most  unfre- 
quented tracts,  lest  they  might  &11  in  with  some  of  the  ferocious 
hordes,  who  were  then  roaming  through  various  provinces  of  that 

country. 

(52)  St.  Patrick  designates  him  by  the  title  of  gtibemator^  the 
same  as  that  which  he  had  given  to  the  head  man  of  the  sliip,  who 
had  at  first  refused  to  take  liim  on  board.  To  understand  this,  it 
must  be  recollected,  that  those  fellow  travellers  of  the  saint  were 
not  sailors,  in  our  acceptation  of  the  word,  but  fnerchants,  who, 
according  to  the  general  custom  of  ancient  traders,  had  gone  them- 
selves to  Ireland  to  dispose  of  their  goods  there,  and,  after  pro- 
bably having  purchased  some  articles  in  Ireland,  were  returning  to 
^heir  homes.  The  ship,  we  may  easily  suppose,  was  a  hired  one ; 
but  the  managers  and  directors  ci  its  course  were  the  merchants 
themselves.  It  seems  that  some  of  those  merchants  were  from  our 
saint's  own  native  place,  whereas  he  speaks  of  his  journey  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  insinuate,  that  he  had  some  companions  during  the 
whole  way.  An  account,  which  occurs  here  and  tliere  concerning 
St.  Patrick  having  been  sold  to  those  merchants,  is  scarcely  worth 
noticing.  From  his  own  narrative  it  is-  clear,  that  they  received 
him  as  a  guest  and  wished  to  treat  him  as  a  friend. 

(53)  ^'  £t  unus  ex  illis  dixit,  hoc  immoUUitium  est :  Deo  gratias. 
Exinde  nihil  gustavi."  Conf,  p.  8.  From  the  context  it  would 
appeeiy  that  immolatitium  was  relative  to  the  honey ;  as  if  that 
man  meant  to  say  that  he  considered  it  as  a  libation  to  his  God. 
The  term  may  be  used  either  for  sacrifices  or  for  libations.  St. 
Patrick  on  this  occasion  closely  adhered  to  the  injunction  of  St. 
Paul,  who,  although  he  teaches  that  idols  are  nothing,  and  that, 
without  asking  questions,  it  is  lawful  to  eat  whatever  is  sold  in  the 
maiket  or  laid  before  us,  lays  down  the  following  rule ;  But  if  any 
man  shall  say :  this  is  sacrificed  to  idols  :  eat  not  of  it  for  his  sake 
that  sh&voed  it,  and  for  conscience  sake;  for  conscience  sake^  I  say, 
rust  thy  own,  but  another's.  (1  Cor,  X.  28,  29.)  IVobus  has  given  a 
strange  turn  to  the  fact.  He  says  tliat  oursaint'sfellow  travellersasked 
him  to  take  some  wild  honey,  whereas  he  used  not  to  eat  fesh-meat. 
(L.  I.  c.  7.)  Now  in  the  first  place  it  was  the  wild  honey  itself  that 
the  saint  refused  to  taste ;  and,  in  the  second,  supposing  even  tliat 
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what  was  said  to  be  immolaHHutn  was  meat,  St.  Patridc's  objection 
to  it  was  not  that  it  was  such,  but  because  it  was  represented  as 
offered  to  a  false  god.     FVom  a  similar 'mistatement  has  arisen, 
I  believe,  the  fable  in  the  Tripartite  L.  I.e.  32.  of  how  St.  Patrick 
being  one  day  tempted  to  eat  poric  hid  some  under  a  cask,  but, 
haying  through  supernatural  agency  repented  of  what  he  was  about, 
he  threw  the  meat  into  water,  where  it  was  transformed  into  fish. 
Jocelin  has  the  same  stoiy  cap.  23.  and  adds  a  droll  practice  on 
St.  Patrick*s  day  of  some  bad  festers  among  our  ancestors  with 
regard  to  what  they  called  Patrick's  JUh,     From  that  time  out 
the  saint,  th^  say,  became  fully  determined  never  to  eat  flesh* 
meat.    I  cannot  find  any  sufficient  authority  for  this  statement, 
and  I  think  that  St.  Patrick,  however  he  might  have  observed 
the  rules  of  such  religious  communities  as  he  lived  with  at  times, 
yet  during  his  mission  and  when  preaching  the  Gospel  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland,  followed  the  rule,  given  by  our  Saviour,  of  eating 
whatever  was  laid  before  him,  but  without  violating  the  general 
]aws  of  the  Church  relative  to  abstinence.    In  the  Tripartite  itsdf 
(£.  3.  c.  42.)  St.  Patrick  is  stated  to  have  been,  on  a  certain  oc- 
casion, invited  to  a  great  entertainment  by  a  chief  named  Lcman 
(somewhere  in  the  now  county  of  Liroeridc)  and,  while  on  the 
point  of  partaking  of  it,  to  have  been  teazed  by  certain  fellows  call- 
ing on  him  for  food,  to  whom  he  gave  a  roasted  sheep,  which  a 
young  man  of  the  name  of  Nessan  and  his  modier  were  bringing 
to  Lonan's  table.    Jocelin  (cap.  75)  makes  mention  of  that  en- 
tertainment, and  of  our  saint's  having  taken  share  of  it,  but  in- 
stead of  a  roasted  sheep  he  makes  the  saint  give  those  fellows  a 
live  ram.    He  thus  gave  a  twist  to  the  anecdote,  lest  he  should 
^pear  to  acknowledge  that  there  was  flesh-meat  on  Lonan's  table. 
Amidst  all  his  nonsensical  tales  Jocelin  has  displayed  no  small 
d^ree  of  art  in  patching  them  together. 

(54)  Jocelin,  cap.  18.  Tripart.  Z.  1.  c.  27.  To  account  fiir 
this  fable  they  pretend,  that  the  saint's  companions  sacrificed  part 
of  the  swine  to  their  idols.  But  he  says  no  sudi  thing  himself. 
The  honey  alone  was  that,  which  was  called  an  offering,  and  that 
by  one  man  alone.  The  plain  meaning  of  the  words ;  exinde  nihU 
gustavi ;  is  that  having,  as  it  seems,  eaten  of  the  swine's  flesh, 
and  perhaps  taken  some  of  the  hvaejy  he  would  not  taste  any 
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more  of  it,  nor  perhaps  any  thing  else  on  that  occasion,  in  con- 
sequence of  what  the  man  had  expressed. 

(55)  Butler  was  much  mistaken  in  making  a  great  stone  really 
fall  upon  him.  As  to  the  calling  on  Elias  the  saint  says  ;  "  £t 
dum  clamarem  Helianiy  HeUamy  viribus  meis,  eoce  splendor  soils 
decidit  super  me,  et  statim  discussit  a  me  omnem  gravitudinem." 
Conf,  p.  8.  This  will,  I  believe,  be  admitted  to  be  a  sufficient 
I»t)of,  that  St.  Patrick  considered  the  invocation  of  saints  as  com- 
mendable and  salutaiy. 

§.  IX.  Ha  then  proceeds  to  relate,  that  a  ^fiw 
years  after  he  suffered  captivity  again.  (56)  This 
was  a  short  one,  as  he  was  freed  from  it  on  the 
sixtieth  night  after  that,  on  which  he  was  first  in 
the  power  of  the  marauders,  (57)  who  very  probably 
were  some  of  those  roving  bands  of  Franks,  that 
made  a  trade  of  carrying  off  prisoners  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selling  them  or  of  getting  money  for  their 
ransom,  and  to  whom  St.  Patrick  alludes  in  his  let- 
ter against  Coroticus.  (58)  In  what  year  this  second 
captivity  occurred  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  impossible 
to  determine,  even  setting  aside  the  question,  whe- 
ther St.  Patrick  wrote  many  yearSy  or  not  many^  (59) 
which  latter  reading  seems  to  be  the  correct  one. 
But  the  phrase  not  many  years  might  be  understood 
of  four-  five,  or  six  years  \  so  that  we  are  left  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  precise  period  of  their  termina- 
tion. Whatever  was  the  number  of  those  years,  we 
may  safely  assume  that  he  did  not  spend  them  in 
idleness,  which  indeed  his  piety  and  fervour  would 
not  have  allowed  him  to  do.  When  he  returned  to 
his  own  country  from  Ireland,  he  was  about  22  years 
old,  an  age  at  which  he  was  fully  capable  of  fixing 
on  a  state  of  life.  I  am  greatly  inclined  to  think 
that  it  was  not  long  after,  when,  having  enjoyed  for 
some  time  the  society  of  his  parents  and  friends,  he 
went  to  the  celebrated  monastery  or  college  of  St. 
Martin  near  Tours  for  the  benefit  of  his  education. 
The  most  consistent  accounts  bring  St.  Patrick  to 
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Tours  soon  after  his  arrival  in  his  own  country,  and 
some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to  make  him  proceed  di- 
rectly thither  from  the  port  where  he  had  landed. 
This,  however,  can  be  easily  reconciled  with  the  au- 
thentic fact,  that  he  had  previously  visited  bis  rela- 
tives ;  so  that,  as  he  remained  with  them  but  a  short 
time,  he  might,  in  an  abridged  mode  of  writing,   be 
said   to  have  gone  forthwith  to  Tours.  (60)     He  is 
said   to  have  spent  four  years   there,   (6l)  a  time 
which  I  find  no  reason  for  objecting  to.     But  we  are 
not  to  suppose,  that  he  there  became  a  monk.     His 
object  in  going  to  and  remaining  in  that  house  was 
merely  to   study  and  receive  a  Christian  education. 
(62)     What  Probus  says  of  his  having  been  initiated 
at  Tours  in  the  ecclesiastical  state  is  indeed  very  pro- 
bable, and  perfectly  consistent  with  the  whole  tenour 
of  the  saint's   further  proceedings.     It  proves,   by 
the  bye,  that  our  saint  did  not  become  a  monk  ;  for 
in  those  times  monks  did  not  receive  orders  except 
in  some    extraordiuaiy  cases,   ex.   c,   if  a  monk's 
sanctity  were  such  as  to  induce  the  bishop  to  confer 
orders  on  him,  as  we  read  of  St.  Jerome,    or  when 
permission  was  given  to  ordain  one  of  the  monks 
for  the   service   of  the  monastery.     Except  in  this 
latter  case,   when  a  monk  was  admitted  to  the  eccle- 
siastical profession,  he  was  taken  out  of  the  monas- 
tery, and  obliged  to  serve  the  church ;    for  the  two 
states  viz.  of  clergyman  and  monk;  were  in  general 
deemed  incompatible.  (63)     As  to  St.  Martin's  mo- 
nastery of  Tours,  in   which,  on  the  whole,   St.  Pa- 
trick was  never  more  than  a  student,  it  was  not 
merely  a  monastery  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
such  as  those  that  anciently  existed  in  Egypt,  or 
those  for  whom  St.  Basil   drew  up  a  rule  in  the 
fourth  century,  or  the  Benedictine  and  other  mo- 
nasteries that  commenced   in   the  West    after  the 
times  we  are   treating  of,  but  rather  a  college,  in 
which  a  bishop   lived   in  common  with  some  of  his 
clergy,  or  with  persons  retired  from  the  world,  and 
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in  which  young  men  were  instructed  and  prepared 
for  the  service  of  the  church.  As  ceitain  rules  si- 
milar to  those  of  monastic  houses  were  observed  in 
such  establishments,  they  also  began  to  be  called  mo- 
nasteries. This  excellent  institution  was  first  intro- 
duced into  the  Western  church  by  St.  Eusebius  of 
Vercelli,  and  thence  imitated  by  St.  Martin  and 
other  prelates.  (64) 

(56)  ^*  £t  iterum  post  annos  non  multos  adhuc  capturam  dedi." 
(ib<)  Probus  has  multos  annos  ;  {L.  1.  c.  10.)  and  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  non  was  wanting  in  the  Armagh  MS.  of  the  Con- 
fession, which  was  one  of  those  that  Ware  had  made  use  6L 
(See  his  mai^nal  note  at  p>2.)  Usher  has  followed  the  Ar- 
magh reading,  annos  muUoSy  Pr,  p,  834.  And  yet,  strange  to 
say,  he  reckons  those  annos  multos  at  two  years ;  Ind*  Chron.  at 
A.  395  and  397. 

(57)  ^'  Nocte  ilia  sexagesima  liberavit  me  Dominus  de  mani- 
bus  eorum.**  p.  9.  In  Ware's  edition  after  these  words  follow  a 
few  lines,  which  have  been  evidently  displaced,  as  what  is  con- 
tained in  them  belongs  to  the  account  of  the  saint's  return  from 
his  Irish  captivity.  The  whole  text  is  better  arranged  in  the 
BoUandist  edition. 

(58)  P.  28.     Concerning  other  plundering  hordes  see  Not.  51. 

(59)  See  above  Not,  56*  It  is  odd  that  the  BoUandists  place 
the  second  captivity  only  three  months  after  St.  Patrick's  return 
to  his  own  countiy,  following  in  this  computation  the  Tripartite, 
L,  1.  c.  29.  in  opposition  to  Probus  and  to  St.  Patrick  himself. 
In  this  part  of  the  saint's  history  they  went  quite  astray  both  as 
to  times  and  places,  and  have  given  us  mere  hypotheses  and  cal- 
culations of  their  own,  wiUiout  paying  due  attention  to  former 
authorities. 

(60)  One  of  the  Rheims  breviaries  quoted  above  {Not.  50) 
after  bringing  St.  Patrick  to  Treguier  adds,  that  thence  «  venit 
ad  S.  Martinum  episcopum  Turonensem,  sub  cujus  et  suorum 
institutione  quadriennium  peregit."  The  other  has ;  "  Ad  S. 
Martinum  episcopum  Turonensem  accessit,  sub  cujus  institutione 
quadriennium  peregit."  We  find  in  Probus,  after  a  confused 
account  of  a  captivity,  which,  though  called  the  third,  was  in 
reality  the  first,  (see  Usher  p,  833.)  it  expressly  stated  that  St. 
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Patrick,  having  landed  in  Gaul,  ^*  pervenit  ad  Martinum  episco- 
pum  Turoni,  et  quatuor  annis  mansit  cum  eo,  et  tonso  capite 
ordinatus  est  ab  eo  in  dericumy  et  tenuit  lectionem  et  doctrinam 
ab  eo."  (L.  1.  c.  145.)  In  the  tracts  now  referred  to  St.  Patrick's 
repairing  to  Tours  and  there  spending  four  years  is  placed  before 
the  time  of  his  going  under  the  direction  of  St.  Gennan  of 
Auxerre,  and  very  justly ;  for  Grerman  was  a  mere  layman  for 
several  years  after  St.  Patrick's  return.  As  to  what  is  said  of 
our  saint's  going  to  St.  Martin  it  is  not  to  be  understood  of  St. 
Martin  in  person,  who  was  already  dead  some  years,  but,  as 
the  BoUandists  have  remarked,  of  St.  Martin's  monastery,  b6- 
cording  to  a  manner  of  speaking  that  often  occurs  in  ecclesiastical 
documents ;  ex,  c.  ad  S.  Petrum,  for  Rome ;  but  which  seems 
not  to  have  been  rightly  understood  by  Probus  and  others.  (See 
above  Note  II.  to  Chap.  I.) 

(61)  See  preceding  Note^  and  Third  Lifey  cap.  22.  These 
authorities  are  of  more  weight  than  Usher's  Tripartite  and  Joh. 
Tinmuth.   (op.  Pr,  p.  834.)  for  the  space  of  only  40  days. 

(62)  In  the  passages  quoted  {Nat.  60)  there  is  not  a  word  re- 
lative  to  St.  Patrick's  monachism.  His  education  and  instruction 
are  the  only  objects  alluded  to,  besides,  what  Probus  adds,  his 
having  received  the  tonsure  and  peiiiaps  some  minor  orders.  Pro* 
bus  makes  him  no  higher  then  than  a  dericus,  meaning,  according 
to  the  style  of  his  times,  that  he  was  not  even  a  deacon.  St 
Patrick's  promotion  to  the  priesthood  is  placed  by  Probus  several 
years  later.  (L.  1.  c.  17.)  The  Third  Life,  in  which  our  saint  is 
spc^en  of  as  havmg  spent  four  years  with  St.  Martin,  has  nothing 
about  his  having  embraced  the  monastic  state.  We  fmd  this 
story  only  in  the  Tripartite  and  Jocelin ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  derived  from  no  other  source  than  from  its  having  been 
recorded,  that  St.  Patrick  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  college 
called  a  monastery,  whence  those  sapient  compilers  concluded^ 
that  lie  had  become  a  monk.  To  mend  the  matter  St.  Patrick's 
clerical  tonsure,  mentioned  by  Probus,  has  been  changed  in  the 
Tripartite  (L.  1.  c.  32.)  into  a  monastic  tonsure. 

(63)  Pleury,  Institution  au  Droit  EccUsiastique ;.  Part  I.  ch. 
25.  St.  Jerome  says  -,  "  Alia  monachorum  est  causa,  alia  cleri- 
corum:  clerici  pascunt  oves,  ego  pascor."  Ep.  I.  ad  Ileliodor. 

(64)  St  Ambrose  writes ;  "  H«c  enim  primus  in  Ocddentis 
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partibus  divena  inter  se  Eusebius  sancts  memoiue  conjunxity  ut 
et  in  civitate  positus  instituta  monacfaonim  teneret,  et  Ecclesiain 
r^ret  jejunii  sobrietate."  (Ep.  82.  ad  Ecd.  VerceL)  *^  Quod 
ipsumy^  says  Baronius  ad  an.  328.  num.  22,  "  pnestantissimiini 
vit»  genus  sanctus  Mardnus  Turonensis  transvexit  in  Gallias  et 
sanctus  Augusdnus  in  Africam,  qui  admirabili  connexione/'  &c. 
According  to  the  description  of  St.  Martin's  establishment  by 
Sulpicius  Severus,  it  was  partly  a  monastery,  strictly  speaking, 
and  partly  a  ooU^e  or  seminary  for  the  education  of  ecclesias^ 
tical  students.  After  telling  us  that  St.  Martin  had  a  cell  to  him- 
self and  that  some  of  the  brethren  dwelt  in  cells  excavated  in  the 
mountain,  he  writes ;  "  Discipuli  vero  octoginta  erant,  qui  ad 
exen^lum  beat!  magistri  instituebantur— Nemo  ibi  quidquampro- 
prium  habebat— Ars  ibi,  exc^ti^  scriptoribus,  nulla  habebativ, 
cui  tamen  operi  jninor  aetas  deputabatur."  Among  other  obser^ 
vances  of  strict  discipline,  such  as  abstinence  from  wine,  he  men- 
tions the  coarseness  of  their  dress,  and  remarks  that  it  was  won- 
derful  to  see  how  they  submitted  to  the  rules  of  the  house,  par- 
ticularly as  several  of  them  were  of  noble  families.  <<  Many.of 
them,"  he  adds,  <'  we  have  since  seen  bishops."  (De  vUa  S*  Mar^ 
iiniy  cap.  7*)  Here  we  have  an  exact  picture  of  an  ecclesiastical 
seminary,  united  to  a  monastery.  St.  Augustin  often  speaks  of 
his  own  institution;  let  it  suffice  to  quote  but  one  passage; 
<<  Volui  habere  in  ista  dbmo  Epitcopi  meum  manoHerium  deri- 
corum.  Ecce  quomodo  vivimus.  Nulli  licet  in  societate  habere 
aliquid  proprium."  (Serm.  49  de  Diversis.)  And  Possidius  in  hig 
life  cap.  25.  tells  us,  that  he  and  his  deigy  lived  together,  having 
eveiy  thing  in  common ;  **  Cum  ipso  semper  derid,  una  etiam 
domo  ac  mensa,  sumptibusque  communibus  alebantur*  et  veatie- 
bantur."     See  also  Fleury,    Institution^  8fc  Part  1.  ch.  17« 

§•  X.  Having  left  that  house  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  St.  Patrick,  as  the  Rheims  breviaries  state, 
applied  himself  most  fervently  to  works  and  practices 
of  piety.  This  was  the  period,  during  which,  being, 
as  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  among  his  relatives,  the 
second  captivity,  of  which  above,  most  probably 
took  place.  To  return  to  the  saint's  own  narrative, 
he  relates  that  he  was  a  few  years  afterwards,  that 
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is,  as  the  context  seems  clearly  to  point  out,  after 
the  second  captivity,  with  his  parents,  who  requested 
of  him  not  to  leave  them  any  more,  considering  all 
the  hardships  he  had  undergone.  **  And,"  he  adds, 
**  I  saw  in  a  nocturnal  vision  a  man  coming  as  if 
"  from  Ireland,  whose  name  was  Victoricitis,  (65) 
"  with  innumerable  letters,  one  of  which  he  handed 
"  to  me.  On  reading  the  beginning  of  it  I  found 
"  it  contained  these  words  ;  The  voice  of  the  Irish. 
"  And  whilst  reading  I  thought  I  heard  at  the  same 
"  moment  the  voice  of  persons  from  near  the  wood 
"  Focluty  which  is  near  the  western  sea.  (66)  And 
"  they  cried  out  as  if  with  one  voice  ;  We  intreat 
"  thee^  holy  youths  to  come  and  walk  still  amongst 
"  us.  (67)  And  I  was  greatly  affected  in  my  heart, 
"  and  could  read  no  longer  ;  then  I  awoke."  St. 
Patrick  thanks  God  that  what  those  people  were  cry- 
ing out  for  was  granted  to  them  many  years  after 
by  the  Almighty.  But  he  does  not  say,  that  he 
then  formed,  as  some  writers  pretend,  (68)  a  reso- 
lution of  preparing  himself  for  preaching  the  Gospel 
in  Ireland.  In  what  year  this  vision  occurred  1  will 
not  pretend  to  ascertain.  (69)  I  find  it  mentioned, 
however,  that  St.  Patrick  was  then  about  30  years 
of  age.  (70)  If  this  account  be  true,  we  may  as- 
sign the  vision  to  A.  D.  417*  The  same  authorities 
state,  that  soon  after  he  went  to  put  himself  under 
the  direction  of  St.  German  of  Auxerre,  when  he 
was  full  SO  years  old.  (70  This  brings  us  to  the 
year  418,  in  which  German  was  appointed  bishop, 
having  been  but  a  very  short  time  before  taken  from 
the  laical  state  and  secular  administration,  and  suc- 
cessor of  Amator,  who  died  on  the  first  of  May  in 
said  year.  (72)  If  we  are  to  believe  Probus,  St. 
Patrick  was  a  priest  at  the  time  the  vision  occurred, 
(73)  and  accordingly  must  have  been  then  at  least 
SO  years  of  age  according  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Gallican  church.  (74)  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  plain 
that  our  saint  could  not  have  placed  himself  under 
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the  direction  of  St.  German  until  the  year  418 ;  (75) 
at  which  time,  counting  from  A.  D.  387,  the  year 
of  his  birth,  he  had  completed  his  30th  year. 

After  the  period,  at  which  St.  Patrick  attached 
himself  to  St.  German  and  began  to  study  under 
him,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and,  I  believe,  im- 
possible to  arrange  correctly,  either  as  to  chronolo- 
gical order  or  topographical  accuracy,  the  succeed- 
ing transactions  of  his  life  until  near  the  time  of  his 
mission.  The  accounts  concerning  the  places,  in 
which  he  spent  those  years,  and  the  divisions  of  that 
space  of  time,  are  so  confused  and  contradictory, 
that  a  precise  and  every  way  unobjectionable  narra- 
tive cannot  be  expected.  Were  we  te  take  the  words 
of  Erric  of  Auxerre  in  a  strict  sense,  we  should, 
according  to  him,  admit  that  St.  Patrick  remained 
constantly  with  his  illustrious  teacher.  (76)  But,  as 
he  was  mistaken  with  regard  to  the  number  of  years, 
during  which  the  discipleship  of  our  saint  lasted,  he 
might  have  been  also  mistaken  in  this  point,  unless 
we  should  confine  Erric's  mistake  to  that  of  the 
years,  and  suppose  that  St.  Patrick  did  not  join  him- 
self to  St.  German  until  a  few  years  prior  to  his 
mission.  This  hypothesis  might  seem  to  receive 
some  degree  of  credit  from  Probus,  who,  as  his  text 
runs  at  present,  makes  St.  Patrick  proceed  straight 
from  St.  Martin's  monastery  to  a  desert,  there  to 
pass  eight  years,  and  thence  to  an  island  where  he 
remained  nine  years ;  next  to  the  rock  Hermon  j 
whence,  after  having  spent  there  a  considerable  time, 
he  makes  him  take  a  trip  to  Ireland  and  preach  to 
the  ilatives ;  but,  on  his  not  succeeding  in  his  holy 
exertions,  the  text  sends  him  to  Rome,  and  at  last 
from  Rome  to  Auxerre  to  put  himself  under  the 
direction  of  St.  German.  But,  considering  the  in- 
terpolations and  derangement  of  that  part  of  Probus' 
woric,  (77)  we  must  look  for  some  more  consistent 
authorities,  that  may  suide  us  as  to  this  part  of  our 
saint's  history.     On  uie  whole  I  think  we  may  hy 
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down,  as  a  sufficiently  authorized  fact,  What  has 
been  stated  above,  viz.  that  St.  Patrick,  when  SO 
years  of  age,  placed  himself  under  the  guidance  of 
St.  German ;  but  it  does  not  thence  follow,  that 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  yeai*s  until  near  the 
period  of  his  mission  constantly  at  Auxerre.  For  it 
would  be  quite  too  sceptical  to  reject  all  that  we  read 
in  his  Lives  and  other  tracts  (7S)  of  his  having  passed 
during  that  interval  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
time  in  other  places  ;  nor  will  this  prevent  his  being 
considered  as  having  been  during  that  whole  period 
under  German*s  direction,  by  whose  advice,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  he  was  guided  in  the  selection  of  such 
places  as  were  the  most  conducive  to  his  instruction 
and  edification. 

{65)  Hence  the  name  of  the  angel  Victor,  (See  above  Not.  41.) 
Could  the  name,  VictoriciuSi  have  any  reference  to  Victricius  a 
famous  saint  among  the  Morini,  and  who  is  greatly  praised  by 
Paulinus  o£  Nola  in  a  letter  to  him  ?  {Ep,  22.)  After  havii^ 
suffered  for  the  &ith,  and  laboured  much  among  the  Monni,  he 
became  bishop  of  Rouen.  Malbrancq  treats  laigely  of  him,  Li6> 
2.  De  Morinis. 

(66)  The  wood  Foclnt  is  called  in  Flech's  hymn  CailU  Focfdad* 
The  Scholiast  says  that  it  was  in  Hy-Amalgaidh,  now  Tlrawley 
in  the  county  of  Mayo. 

(67)  **  Rogamus  te  sancte  puer^  ut  venias  et  adhuc  ambules 
inter  nos.**  Conf  p,  9.  It  would  seem  that,  instead  of  puer^ 
some  of  the  old  writers  read  pueri^  as  if  it  were ;  we  hoys  intr^at 
thee,  O  saint,  Fiech's  hymn,  (Stropk,  8.)  the  Scholiast  (No. 
15)  the  third  Life,  cap.  20.  Ph)bus  L.  1.  c(^,  18.  and  the  Tripar- 
tite Z.  1.  c.  30.  speak  oi  the  voice  as  if  coming  from  children ; 
son^eof  them  say  fn/an<«.  The  fourth  Life,  cap,  25.  for  sancte 
puer  has  sancte  Patriciy  and  so  has  Probus,  loc.  dt.  Parhaps  it 
might  be  thought,  that  St.  Patrick  was  at  that  time  not  young 
enough  to  be  called  ptter ;  but  those  pec^le  fix>m  Fodut  might 
be  supposed  to  have  addressed  him  according  as  he  had  appeared 
in  Ireland  during  his  captivity ;  or  St.  Patrick  might  have  ex- 
tended the  term  puer  to  an  age  exceeding  that,  which  it  is  usual 
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to  refer  it  to,. somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  we  use  the  name, 
lad.  It  may  also  be  asked  how  the  people  of  Foclut  could  be 
introduced  speaking  in  such  a  manner  as  if  they  were  acquainted 
with  St.  Patrick,  or  how  he  could  have  known  any  thing  about 
that  place,  having  lived  very  f^r  from  it  in  Antrim  or  Down. 
Without  recurring  to  other  solutions  it  will  be  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that,  as  the  saint  had  been  employed  as  a  shepherd,  he 
might  Iiave  had  many  opportunities  of  going  to  Mayo  or  other 
parts  of  Connaught,  either  with  his  master  or  others,  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  the  sale  or  purchase  of  sheep,  just  as  in 
our  times  shepherds  resort  occasionally  from  all  parts  of  Ireland 
to  the  &ir  of  Ballinasloe  and  to  other  great  fairs. 

(68)  Not  to  quote  some  old  writers,  Harris  mentions  (Arch' 
bishops  of  Armagh  p.  9.)  this  resolution,  and  then  makes  St. 
Patrick  b^n  to  travel.  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  controversy  on 
the  subject  of  that  resolution,  although  it  might  appear  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  Confession,  that  St.  Patrick  did  not  understand 
the  drift  of  the  vision  until  at  some  later  period,  when  he  was  in- 
formed by  our  Saviour  of  the  task,  which  he  had  to  undertake. 
(See  Conf.  p.  11.) 

(69)  Harris  {ib.)  places  the  vision  about  two  years  afler  St.  Pa- 
trick's return  from  the  second  captivity,  and  quotes  Usher  in  sup- 
port of  his  assertion.  But  the  two  years  allowed  by  Usher  in  the 
passages  referred  to  were  those,  that  intervened  between  the 
saint's  return  from  Ireland  and  the  second  captivity.  (See  above 
Not*  56.)  As  to  the  years,  that  thence  elapsed  until  the  time  of 
the  vision,  and  which  St.  Patrick  calls  a  Jew  years^  Usher  has 
not  undertaken  to  determine  the  number  of  them. 

(70)  "  £rat  autem  tunc  quasi  annorum  triginta."  (Fourth  Life, 
cap.  25.    Tripartite  L.  1.  c  31.  Second  Life,  cap.  21.) 

(71)  Fourth  Life  cap.  26.  Second  Life,  cap.  22.  Tripart.  L. 
I.e.  33. 

(72)  It  is  painful  to  observe,  what  shifls  Colgan  was  reduced  to 
in  endeavouring  to  show,  tliat  St.  Patrick  had  been  under  the 
tuition  of  St.  German  as  far  back  as  A.  D.  396,  and  indeed  at 
Rome,  as  if  St.  German  had,  when  very  young,  kept  a  school 
there.  And  then  he  strives  to  bring  St.  Patrick,  afler  having  been 
with  German  at  Rome,  to  St.  Martin  in  person.  I  pass  over 
Other  absurdities,  in  which  he  has  involved  himself ;  and  aU  for 
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the  purpose  of  reconciling  hiB  computation  of  St.  Patrick's  year* 
with  certain  stuff  which  he  had  found  here  and  there,  that  in- 
duced him  to  think  that  St.  German  was  his  first  preceptor  after 
his  Irish  captivity,  and  with  the  stoiy  of  our  saint's  having  been 
under  his  direction  full  thirty  years,  as  likewise  with  the  mistnin^ 
lation  Latium  for  the  Letka  of  Flech's  hjrmn.  (See  TV.  2%,  p, 
24fl.  seqq,)  Usher  has  given  some  of  those  passages,  that  led 
Colgan  astray,  without  attempting  to  reconcile  them,  simply  ob- 
serving that  those  were  mistaken  who  allowed  even  only  18  yean 
for  the  time  that  St.  Patridc  remained  under  St.  German,  the 
number  mentioned  by  Eiric  of  Auxerre  and  some  others  after 
him.  (Pr.  p.  837.  seqq.) 

(73)  Probus  L.  1.  c,  17.  18. 

(74)  The  Council  of  Agde  required  that  age  for  the  ordination 
of  priests  as  well  as  bishops ;  *'  Presbyterum  vel  episoc^Him  ante 
triginta  annos,  id  est,  antequam  ad  viri  perfecti  etatem  perveniat, 
nullus  metropolitanorum  ordinare  prsesumat.'*  Can.  17.  This  rule 
had  been  established  long  before  by  that  of  Neocaesarea,  and,  we 
may  be  stu«,  was  observed  in  the  Galilean  church  prior  to  its 
confirmation  by  the  council  of  Agde. 

(75)  The  Bollandists  {Comment,  ad  Fit.  S.  P.  §.  5.)  bring 
St.  Patrick  to  Auxerre  in  the  year  414.  Thus  the  18  yeara  men- 
tioned by  Erric  of  Auxenre  (above  Not.  72.)  might  in  some 
manner  be  accoimted  for,  as  added  to  414  they  make  432.  They 
state  that  in  said  year  the  saint  attached  himself  to  Amator,  and 
afterwards  to  St.  German ;  but  Erric  speaks  of  the  18  years  as 
all  passed  under  Su  German,  which,  rigorously  taken,  could  not 
be  true.  If,  as  indeed  is  not  improbable,  St.  Patrick  had  been 
for  some  time  at  Auxerre  with  Amator,  we  might  suspect,  that  it 
was  by  him  he  was  prdained  priest,  and  thus  have  a  clue  for  what 
Probus  and  others  say  of  his  having  been  ordained  bishop  by 
one  Amator  not  long  before  bis  setting  out  for  the  Irish  mission. 
Those  writers  might  have  confounded  one  ordination  with  another, 
and,  having  heard  of  an  ordination  by  Amator,  understood  it  of 
his  episcopal  ordination,  of  which  alone  they  make  mention,  ex- 
cepting Probus.  For  Plrobus  relates  (Z.  1.  c.  17.)  that  St.  Pa- 
trick was  ordained  priest  by  Senior,  a  bishop  who  lived  on  the 
mountain  Hennon  at  the  right  side  of  the  ocean,  in  dextro  latere 
maris  oceanic  and  whose  city  was  protected  by  seven  walls.  The 
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BoUandists  follow  Ph>bus  with  r^ard  to  Senior,  and  say  that  he 
was  bishop,  perhaps  of  Pisa ;  whereas  they  supposed  that  Sl  Pa- 
trick was  then  in  Italy ;  for  which  suf^position  they  could  not 
produce  any  voucher  worthy  of  credit,  no  more  than  for  their 
conjecture  that  this  ordination  took  place  in  the  year  410,  at 
which  time  our  saint  would  have  been,  according  to  them,  about 
S3  years  old,  as  they  placed  his  birth  in  577-    It  is  plain  from 
Ftobus,  that  he  did  not  allude  to  any  part  of  Italy,  as  he  places 
Seniors  residence  near  the  ocean,  that  is  the  Atlantic    The 
whole  passage  is  veiy  curious,  not  that  we  are  bound  to  believe 
what  it  contains,  but  because  it  may  be  worth  while  to  search  for 
the  place  that  Ph)bus  here  alluded  ta     His  phrase,  right  side  of 
the  ocean,  must  be  understood  as  meaning  the  soutli  side,  ac- 
cording to  the  well  known  style  of  the  ancient  Irish,  who,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  nations  of  the  East,  called  the  South  the 
right  and  the  North  the  le/iy  in  consequence  of  their  considering 
the  point  where  the  sun  rises  as  the  leading  one  in  fbdng  geo- 
graphical and  astronomical  positions.  (See  Vallancey,  Collectanea 
de  rebus  Hibemicis  ;    Vol.  2.  p.  269.  and  O'Brien  Jr.  Diet,  at 
De:as.)    The  name,  Hermoriy  signifies  a  great  rock,  being  a  com- 
pound of  two  Celtic  words,  Her,  great,  and  Maen,  rock.  (BuQet, 
Diet.  CeUiqtie  at  Henna.)    This  rock  or  mount  adjoining  tlie 
ocean  to  the  South  must  be  sought  for  in  the  great  promontoiy 
of  Britany,  or  close  to  some  of  the  bays  of  Normandy. .  At  first 
sight  it  might  seem  probable,  that  Hemon  was  one  of  the  rocks 
near  St.  Malo,  and  that  the  town,  called  St.  Male's  dty,  was 
Aletum  or  Aletlia,  a  place  of  considerable  note  and  the  see  of  the 
celebrated  St  Maclovius,  whence  it  got  the  name  of  St.  Maclo- 
vius'  town,  afterwards  corrupted  into   St.  Malo.    Some  writess 
maintain,  that  it  was  an  episcopal  see  before  the  time  of  St.  Ma- 
doviua.    (See  Hadr.  Vales.  Notit.  GalL  ad  Aletum.)    The  name 
of  St.  Malo  together  with  the  see  was  transferred  in  the  12th 
centuiy  to  the  present  St.  Malo,  about  a  league  distant  from 
Aletum,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  under  the  name 
of  Q^idaleth  or  Guichaleth.  {ib.  and  Martiniere  at  Aleth.)    But 
what  must  we  say  ot  .*  e  seven  walls  mentioned  by  Probus?  For, 
although  Aletum  was  a  garrison  town,  and  the  residence  of  the 
Prefect  or  commander  of  the  soldiers  called  Martenses,  we  meet 
irith  no  account  of  its  having  been  defended  by  such  a  number 
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of  walls.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  think,  that  the  Hermon  of 
Probus  is  the  rock  now  called  Movt  SL  Michd^  and  which 
might  justly  be  called  Hermon,  as  it  is  a  really  stupendous  rock, 
situated  in  a  bay  between  Avranches  and  Dol  at  the  points  of 
Normandy  and  Britany.  It  has  the  sea  to  the  North  and  is  so 
dose  to  it,  that  in  times  of  high  water  it  becomes  an  island.  It 
was  a  celebrated  place  long  before  the  period,  in  which  Probus 
lived.  A  church  was  erected  on  its  top  in  honour  of  St.  Michael 
A.  D.  709  by  Autbert  bishop  of  Avranches.  Hadr.  Valesius 
(at  <S.  Michaelis  Mons)  says  that  it  is  thoiight  to  have  been  built 
by  Patemus,  who  was  bishop  of  Avranches  in  the  sixth  centuiy. 
A  Benedictine  monastery  was  also  established  there,  and  a  con* 
siderable  town  grew  up  at  the  base  and  sides  of  the  rock.  It 
was  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims,  and  supplied  with  a  numerous 
garrison.  To  add  to  its  natural  strength,  it  was  fortified  in  a  pro- 
digious manner,  having  from  the  bottom  upwards  various  ranges 
of  walls,  which,  including  the  balustrades  around  the  church  on 
its  summit,  may  be  fairly  computed  at  the  number  of  seven.  (See 
Martiniere  at  Mont  St.  MicheL)  It  will  naturally  be  objected, 
that  it  was  not  an  episcopal  see ;  but  tliis  is  easily  obviated  on 
reflecting,  that  we  oflen  find  bishops  residing  in  monasteries,  as 
was  the  case  in  Ireland,  where  the  superior  of  the  monasteiy  was 
very  often  both  bishop  and  abbot,  a  custom,  according  to  which, 
not  to  enlarge  at  present  upon  something  similar  having  been 
practised  in  the  West  of  Gaul,  Probus,  as  an  Irishman,  or  who- 
ever he  got  that  passage  from,  might  have  conceived  Senior  of 
the  rock  Hermon  to  have  been  a  bishop.  As  to  the  objection 
that  no  bishop  of  the  name  of  Senior  is  spoken  of  by  any  writer 
as  livmg  in  any  part  of  Gaul  at  that  period,  it  equally  affecu  the 
hypothesis  of  the  BoUandists  ;  for  no  mention  is  made  of  a  bishop 
of  that  name  then  in  Italy.  Perhaps  the  Senior  of  Probus  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  a  proper  ndme,  but  as  signifying  aged^  old.  It 
may  also  be  objected,  that  there  seems  not  to  have  been  any 
town  or  church  at  Mont  St.  Michel  in  St.  Patrick's  time.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  as  it  was  a  place  of 
note  long  before  Probus  wrote  his  woric,  being  mentioned  among 
the  great  monasteries  of  France  in  a  deed  of  Lewis  the  pious 
A.  D.  817,  (Hadr.  VaL)  he,  or  others  before  him,  who  little 
mmded  chronological  dates,  might  have  thought  it  had  been  so 
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when  St.  Patridk  was  living.  And  it  is  probable  that,  to  add  to 
the  respectability  of  that  holy  rock,  a  story  had  been  circulated 
concerning  our  saint's  having  spent  some  time  there,  particularly 
as  it  was  inhabited  of  old  by  hermits  before  the  time  of  Autbert, 
(Martiniere.)  What  I  have  now  endeavoured  to  explain  will  serve 
to  throw  light  on  a  very  strange  passage  in  the  third  Life  {cap, 
25);  ^'Et  Angdus  duxit  eum  ad  montem  Amon  ar  muir  Lethe 
supra  petram  maris  Tjrrrheni  in  civitate  quse  vocatur  Capua.'*  Pro- 
bus  had  in  like  manner  mentioned  the  interference  of  an  Angel 
in  sending  St.  Patrick  to  Hermoa.  Here  we  have  likewise  a 
rock  in  ar  muir  Lethe^  the  sea  of  Letha  or  Armoric  Gaul.  (See 
above  Nd.  48.)  What  follows  in  that  passage  after  petram  was 
added  by  some  bungler,  who  was  striving  to  interpret  the  Irish 
words  ar  muir  Lethe,  and  mistook  Lethe  for  Latium.  Hence  was 
introduced  the  Tuscan  sea  and*  wonderful  to  tell,  Capua  ;  whicli 
has  greatly  puzzled  honest  Colgan,  who,  knowing  that  Capua  lies 
several  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  conjectured  that  for  Capua  we 
might  read  Caieta.  Jocelin  (cop.  26)  has  copied  this  stuff  about 
the  Tuscan  sea  and  Capua»  but  calls  the  mountain  Morion.  The 
Tripartite  (L.  1.  c.  S7.)  does  not  mention  C^ua,  and  retains  the 
name  Hermon.  Colgan  knew  not  what  to  do  with  a  mountain  or 
rock  Hermon,  Amon,  or  Morion,  as  he  could  make  out  none  of 
that  name  in  Italy ;  but  the  BoUandists  jumped  over  the  di£S- 
culty  by  changing  the  mountain  into  a  river  ;  for  they  could  have 
no  other  foundation  for  guessing  at  a  Senior,  bishop  of  Pisa,  than 
their  understanding  Amon,  as  in  the  third  Life,  of  the  river  Amo, 
on  which  the  city  of  Pisa  is  situated. 

(76)  "  Patridus — sancdssimo  ejus  (Germani)  discipulatui  18 
addictus  annis."  {De  miracul.  S.  Germ,  L.  1.  c.  12.)  It  was  dur- 
ing this  time  that  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  got  the  name  of 
Magoniui  (above  NoU  29)  or,  as  Nexmius  has,  Maun.  Q,  If 
there  be  any  truth  in  this  story,  might  not  Maun  be  the  same  as 
Maen,  a  rock,  by  which  appellation  we  may  suppose  that  our 
saint  was  distinguished  ? 

(77)  L,  1.  capp,  15 — ^21.  It  is  evident,  that  the  text  of  Pro. 
bus  has  been  interpolated  and  thrown  out  of  its  original  order  in 
the  chapters  here  referred  to.  One  proof  will  suffice.  After 
reading,  as  the  text  now  stands,  that  St.  Patrick  was  at  Rome,  we 
find  him  returning  from  Italy  and  then  immediately  we  have  the 
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following  passage  ;  <<  Transnavigato  vero  mari  Brkannico  et  ar- 
repto  versus  Grallias  itinare  venit-^ad — Germanum,  videlicet^  An- 
tissiodtH'aiflis  Ecdesiae  e^NSCopum.*'  Thus  we  should  place  the 
British  sea  between  Italy  and  the  Grauls.  Colgan  had  good  rea- 
son to  say ;  ^*  Eoce  iterum  insulsam  et  inversam  rerum  gestanim 
narrationem.**  {Not.  ad  loc)  He  says  iieruniy  alluding  to  a  former 
observation  of  his  on  the  absurdity  of  making  St  Patrick  preach 
the  gospel  in  Ireland  befinre  he  had  been  regularly  appointed  to 
that  mission.  It  is  strange,  that  the  Bollandists  (§,  5.)  have  swal- 
lowed that  absurdity ;  for  in  consequence  dE  following  the  cor- 
rupted text  of  Probus  th^  send  St  Patrick,  as  a  preacher,  to 
Ireland  straight  from  the  school  of  their  Senior  of  Pisa  in  the 
year  41 S,  according  to  their  whimsical  calculations,  and  then 
bring  him  to  Auxerre  in  414.  Now  there  is  nothing  more 
clear  from  the  Confession  than  that  St  Patrick  never  undertook 
the  office  of  a  missionary  in  Ireland  until  after  he  was  consecrated 
bishop,  and  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  under  the  direction 
of  St  German.  Ph>bu8  is  not  to  blame  for  all  this  nonsense ; 
for  it  is  plain  from  other  parts  of  the  work,  ex.  c.  L.  1.  c.  27. 
that  he  knew  of  no  other  preaching  of  St  Patrick  in  Irdand  than 
that  which  commenced  A.  D.  4d2. 
(78)  See  Usher,  p.  835,  seqq, 

§  •  XI.  In  one  of  the  Lives  it  is  stated  that  he 
spent  four  years  with  St.  German,  and  afterwards 
nine  years  in  an  island  called  insula  Tamerensis^  on 
the  expiration  of  which  he  went  to  Rome,  with  the 
approlMsttion  of  St.  German,  who  sent  along  with  him 
Segetius  a  priest  as  a  voucher  of  his  good  character. 
(79)     According  to  this  account,  in  which  there  ap- 

Eears  no  inconsistency  as  to  the  number  of  years,  we 
ave  a  total  of  thirteen  years,  which,  counting  from 
the  year  418,  at  which  time  St.  Patrick  was  in  his 
thirty-first  year,  brings  us  to  A.  D.  43 1  when  Pope 
Celestine  was  planning  the  great  mission  for  Ireland, 
and  when  our  saint  being  then  in  the  44th  year  of 
his  age  set  out  for  Rome,  recommended  by  St.  Ger- 
man as  a  proper  person  to  be  employed  with  others 
in  that  holy  undertaking.     But,  as  all  the  Lives 
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agree  in  stating,  that  he  was  with  St.  German,  and 
had  consulted  with  him  on  the  business  immediately 
prior  to  his  journey  to  Rome,  and  consequently  set 
out  straight  from  Auxerre,  which  is  confirmed  also 
by  his  having  been  accompanied  by  one  of  St.  Ger- 
man's priests,  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose,  that  the 
four  years  spent  with  St.  German  were  not  before 
but  after  the  nine  years,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
passed  in  the  island.     It  will  be  easily  admitted  that, 
after  nine  years  employed  in  study  and  retirement,  four 
years  of  active  service  were  not  too  many  for  his 
becoming  completely  qualified  for  a  comet  adminis- 
tration  of  the  sacraments  and  for  all  the  practical 
duties  of  the  pastoral  profession.     Nor  is  there  any 
other  manner  of  reconciling  the  statements  of  the 
various  writers  of  St.  Patrick's  Lives,  concerning 
his  having  been  with  St.  German,  when  30  years  of 
age,  his  living  in  an  island  or  islands,  and  then  his 
being  with  that  saint  immediately  before  he  set  out 
for  Rome,  than  by  laying  down  that,  when  SO  years 
old  he  actually  put  himself  under  the  guidance  of 
St.    German,  who  soon  after  sent  him  to  study  for 
some  years  in  a  place  fit  for  that  purpose,  after 
which,  on  our  saint's  return,  he  kept  him  with  him- 
self for  some  years  longer  until  the  affitir  of  the 
Irish  mission  was  determined  upon.     It  is  thus  we 
find  those  circumstances  arranged  in  Fiech's  hymn^ 
where  he  is  stated  to  have  been  first  with  St.  Ger- 
man, then  in  islands  of  the  Tuscan  sea,  and  again 
with  that  saint  studying  the  Canons  under  him.  (SO) 
Probus  also  has  the  nine  years  in  the  island  prior  to 
St.  Patrick's  studying  under  St.  German.     But  as 
in  that  part  of  his  work  the':'e  are  evident  marks  of 
confusion,  as  we  have  seen  already,  T  will  not  en- 
large on  that  circumstance.     There  is,  however,   an 
argument,  to  which  no  such  objection  can  be  made, 
furnished  by  Probus  in  another  place,  where  his  text 
runs   regular  and  consistent.     Having  told  us  that 
St.  Patrick  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  under 
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the  immediate  inspection  of  German,  he  then  re- 
lates how  our  saint  set  about  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  his  mission  to  Ireland,  and  of  his  being  ac- 
companied by  SegetiuSy  or,  as  he  calls  him,  Regirus. 
81 )  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  discipleship  under  St. 
^rerman  in  person  was  immediately  prior  to  the  af- 
fair of  the  mission,  and  consequently  after  the  pe- 
riod spent  in  the  island.  It  now  becomes  easy  to 
rectify  the  text  and  fix  the  true  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  third  Life  above  referred  to ;  (82)  for 
which  purpose  nothing  more  is  requisite  than  to 
place,  as  ought  to  be  done,  the  four  years  at  St. 
Martin's  monastery  not  only  before  those  in  the 
island,  but  likewise  before  the  other  four  years  under 
St.  German's  immediate  direction. 

It  has  been  just  observed,  that  Probus  agrees  with 
that  Life  as  to  the  number  of  nine  years  in  the 
island.  ^83)  The  Tripartite  has  seven  years,  (84) 
which  Colgan  accounts  for  by  supposing  an  erratum 
of  a  transcriber,  who  wrote  seven  instead  of  nine. 
Usher  has  quoted  a  passage  from  Tirechan,  in  which 
St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  spent  seven  years  partly  in 
islands  of  the  Tuscan  sea  and  partly  elsewhere.  (85) 
But  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  that  passage,  at 
least  with  regard  to  the  number  of  years,  as  appears 
from  the  stuff  that  immediately  follows  concerning 
our  saint's  having  remained  full  thirty  years  in  one 
of  those  islands.  (86)  This  same  number  of  thirty 
years  is  spoken  of  in  some  of  the  Lives  as  having 
been  spent  with  St.  German,  and  indeed,  to  com- 

.plete  the  blunder,  in  the  island  (87)  It  is  needless 
to  remark  further  on  this  trash,  than  that  these  thirty 
years  were  introduced  to  make  up  the  pretended  age 
of  sixty  at  the  commencement  of  our  saint's  mission ; 
for,  as  it  was  generally  admitted  that  he  was  SO 
years  old  when  he  placed  himself  under  the  direc* 
tion  of  St.  German,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  allow 

.  30  years  more  for  the  period  of  his  discipleship,  be- 
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sides  the  consideration  of  the  fine  sound  of  those 
even  numbers  of  thirties.  (88) 

(79)  Third  Life,  caff,  21.  22.  I  must  not  conceal,  that  the 
author  places  the  four  yean  passed  at  Tours  between  the  fotur 
other  years  with  St.  Grerman  and  the  time  of  St.  Patrick's  going  to 
the  island.  This  must  be  taken  as  a  hysteron  proteron  ;  for  we 
have  already  seen,  that  St.  Patrick  had  been  at  Tours  before  he 
went  to  Auxeire«  See  above  Not.  60.  and  the  Bollandists,  who 
also  place  St.  Patrick's  abode  in  St.  Martin's  monastery  prior  to 
his  going  under  the  direction  of  St.  Germian.  [Comment,  praev, 
ad  V.S,P.  $.5.) 

(80)  '*  Apud  Gennanum  remansit  in  australi  parte  Latii  (Le- 
tha.)  In  insulis  maris  lyirheni  mansit,  uti  memoro  (memoratur). 
Legit  canones  apud  Germanum."  (  Stroph.  5. 6.  Colgan*s  tramla' 
tion,)  The  word  remansit  can  mean  only,  that  St  Patrick  spent 
some  time  with  St.  German  before  he  went  to  the  islands.  I 
much  doubt  whether  the  Irish  i^irase  comdhfargaib,  which  Col- 
gan  has  rendered  remansit,  should  not  rather  be  translated,  visited 
or  conferred  with  ;  as  I  also  suspect  that  instead  ^  australi  parte, 
the  South,  the  words,  andes  an  deisciortj  would  be  better  ex- 
plained by  South-east.  Leaving  these  discussions  to  persons 
more  deeply  versed  in  the  Irish  language  than  I  can  pretend  to 
be,  I  shall  only  add  that  this  narrative  has  given  occasion  to  a 
singular  mistake,  which  we  find  in  some  of  the  Lives  of  St  Pa- 
trick; viz.  that,  while  in  the  island,  he  was  instructed  there  by  St 
German  himself.  (Second  Life,  cap.  22.  Tripart  L.  1.  c.33.)  As 
if  it  were  not  well  known,  that  St  German  never  resided  nor 
taught  in  any  of  those  islands  near  the  south  of  France.  Those 
good  people  supposed,  that  the  account  given  in  the  hymn  re- 
lated to  one  uninterrupted  chain  of  part  of  St  Patrick's  life,  and 
accordingly  placed  St  German  along  witli  him  in  the  island  or 
islands. 

(81)  **  Apud  quern  (S.  Gennanum)  non  parvo  tempore  denuh 
ratus  est  in  omni  subjectione — misitque  cum  illo  S.  Geimanqs 
p'esbjTterum  nomine  Regirum."  L.  1.  c.  21.  seqq. 

(82)  Not.  79. 

(8S)  ^*  Permansit  cum  insulanis  illis  novem  annis."  {L.  I.  c.  16.) 
There  is  indeed  in  the  preceding  chapter  an  account  of  St  Pa- 
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trick's  having  egeaoX  eight  years  with  certain  hermits^  as  if  prior  to 
the  nine  years ;  but  it  is  evidently  an  interpolation,  and  a  mere 
repetition,  with  one  or  two  variations  (ex,  c,  eight  for  nine)  of  the 
same  anecdote. 

(84)  L.  1.  c.  34. 

(85)  '*  Septem  annis  ambtilavit  et  navigavit,  in  fluctibus  et  in 
campestribus  loda  et  in  convallibus  montanis,  per  GalUas  atque 
Italiam  totam,  atque  in  insulis  quae  sunt  in  mari  Tyzrheno ;  ut 
ipse  dixit  in  conunemoratione  laborum.**  {Pr.  p»  8S5.) .  Where 
St.  Patrick  has  said  so  I  cannot  discover ;  in  his  tractlB  still  extant 
there  is  not  a  word  about  these  seven  years,  or  plains,  valUes,  &c. 
There  is  a  saying  attributed  to  St.  Patrick,  in  which  his  travels 
in '  Gaul,  Italy,  and  some  islands  are  mentioned  ;  but  no  number 
of  years  is  spoken  of:  <<  Timorem  Dei  habui  duoem  itineris  mei 
per  GaUias  atque  Italiam^  etiam  in  insulis  qtue  sunt  in  mari 
Tyrrheno:*  {ib,  p.  886.) 

(86)  After  laborum  {Not.  85)  the  text  goes  oh  thus  :  ^<  Erat 
autem  in  una  ex  insulis,  quse  dicitur  Aralanensis,  annis  SO,  mihi 
testante  Ultano  episcopo."  If  Ultan,  who  was  bishop  of  Ard- 
bniccan  in  the  seventh  century,  ever  said  any  such  thing,  the 
text  must  have  been  corrupted  as  to  the  number,  by  there  being 
inserted  thirty  instead  of,  perhaps,  three,  a  part  of  the  total  of 
the  seven  years  just  before  mentioned.  Tliese  calculations  were 
patched  up  to  support  the  favourite  notion  of  St.  Patrick's  having 
been  sixty  years  of  age  when  his  mission  commenced.  By  add- 
ing S7  to  22,  his  age  on  escaping  from  captivity,  we  have  59  full 
years ;  then  allowing  a  year  or  only  some  months  for  his  prepa- 
rations, pricNT  to  his  sietting  out  for  Ireland,  we  come  to  sixty 
years.  It  is  pitiful  to  consider,  what  useless  trouble  Colgan  put 
himself  to  (TV.  Th.  p*  24fl.  seqq.)  in  endeavouring  to  arrange 
and  distribute  the  38  years,  which  he  supposed  had  elapsed  be- 
tween the  captivity  and  the  mission,  and  to  detennine  the  respec- 
tive places,  in  which  so  many  years  were  spent,  &c. 

(87)  *'  Arelanensis  erat  nomen  insube,  in  qua  sanctus  Grerma- 
nus  docoit  sanctum  Patridum  per  triginia  annos."  (Fourth  Life, 
cap.  26.)  And  the  second  Life  has,  cap.  22.  '*  Patridus  quando 
pervenit  ad  Germanum  in  insula  ArcUaficnsi  nomine,  in  qua  do- 
cult  eum,  triginta  tunc  annos  impleverat ;  triginta  warns  legit  cum 
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illo."    We  find  the  same  stoiy  with  all  its  drcumstances  in  the 
Tripartite.  {L:  1.  c.  33.)  See  Not.  80. 
(88)  See  above  Nates  7.  8.  86.  87. 

§.  xii.  We  may  now  lay  down,  that   St.   Pa- 
trick went  to  some  island  probably  in  the  year  418  ; 
but  it  becomes  requisite  to  inquire  what  island  it 
was,  and  whether  the  saint  might  not  have  passed 
the  nine  years  partly  in  one  island  and  partly  in 
others.     There  were  at  that  time  religious  establish- 
ments  in  several  of  the  small  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, between  the  coasts  of  France  and  Italy  ;  (89) 
among  which  that  of  Lerins,  now  called  St.  Ho* 
norat  from  the  founder  of  that  house  St.  Honoratus, 
became  the  most  eminent.     The  author  of  the  third 
Life,  calls  the  island,  that  St.  Patrick  went  to,  To- 
merensiSy  i.  e.  the  island  Tameria  or  Tamaria.  QiQi) 
Colgan  conjectures  (9 1 )  that  it  was  the  same  as  C(u 
praria,  now  Capraia^  for  which  he  had  no  founda- 
tion  except  his  having  misunderstood  a  passage  of 
Usher.     For  although  XJsherj,  speaking  in  general  of 
the  islands  inhabited  by  monks,  mentions    Capra- 
ria,  (92)  he  does  not  m^e  it  the  same  as  Tamaria ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  in  another  place  (93)  throws 
out  a  very  plausible  conjecture  that  Tamaria  was  no 
other  than  Camaria,  now  Camargue  near  Aries,  an 
island  close  to  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone  formed  by 
the  branches  of  the  river.     This  conjecture  seems  to 
be  favoured    by  an   expression  of  Probus,  in  the 
island  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  (94)     For 
it  is  not  easy  to  understand  these  words  except  of 
an  island  in  a  river  or  lake,  such  as  is  Camargue, 
unless  we  should  so  explain  them,  as  if  Probus  meant 
to  say  that  the  religious  persons,  to  whom  St.  Pa- 
trick was  sent,  lived  between  the  mountains  of  the 
island  and  the  sea  (95).     Yet,  in  whatever  manner 
that  passage  is  to  be  understood,  as  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  any  religious  house  in  Camargue  at  that 
time^  although  there    were    then    monasteries    in 
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Other  parts  of  Provence,  (96)  we  cannot  lay  much 
stress  on  that  conjecture,  particularly  as   the  cha- 
racter of  Patroclus,  who  was  bishop  of  Aries  at  that 
very  period,  was  not  such  as  to  induce  any  pious  per- 
son to  place  himself  under  his  jurisdiction.  (97)   Pas- 
sing  over  this  conjecture  and  some  strange  hypo- 
theses concerning  the  insula   TamerensiSy  (9S)  we 
must  observe  that  the  one  or  two  writers,  who  have 
called  the  island  by  this  name,  meant  the  very  same 
island,  which  in  some  of  the  other  Lives  is  called 
Arelanensis.  (99)     For  those  that  have  Tamerensis 
say  nothing  about  Arelanensis ;  and  vice  versa  in  the 
Lives,  that  have  the  latter  name,  we  do  not  find  the 
former.     It  is  therefore  very  reasonable  to  suppose 
that   Tamerensis  is  merely  a  various  reading,  and 
Arelanensis  another,  for  the  name  of  some  island 
celebrated  at  that  time  for  a  school  of  learning  and 
piety.     It  must  be  also  recollected,  that  this  island 
is  to  be  sought  for  in  some  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
not  far  from  the  western  coast  of  Italy.  (100)     Now 
where  can  we  find  an  island,  with  which  these  cir- 
cumstances will   so  properly  agree,  or  whose  name 
bears   such  an  afiinity  with  Arelanensis^  as  the  fa- 
mous insula  Lerinensis,  Lerinum,  Lerins,   in  which 
so  many  holy  and  learned  men  have  been  educated^ 
and  which  might  have  been  justly  called  a  seminary 
of  bishops? (101)  The  Bollandists  agree  as  to  the 
probability  of  this  opinion,  and  even  think  that  the 
expression  of  Probus  above  quoted  is  relative  to  it. 
(102)     In   fact  that  island  is  so  near  the  coast  and 
the  mountains,  that  it  might,  in  a  loose  way  of  speak- 
ing, be  said  to  lie  between  them  and  the  sea,  that  is, 
the  altum  mare  the  wide  sea.     Should  it  be  objected 
that  Lerins,  or  St.  Honorat,  is  not  in  that  part  of  the 
sea  properly  called  Etruscan,  but  rather  in  the  Gal- 
lican  or  Ligurian,  it  is  sufiBcient  to  observe  that  it 
lies  so  far  to  the  East  towards  Italy,  that  writers 
living  at  a  period,  when  topographical  niceties  were 
not  so  strictly  attended  to,  may  be  excused  for  plac^ 
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ing  it  in  the  Italian  or,  according  to  their  phrase, 
the  Tyrrhene  sea.  Usher  seemed  inclined  to  think 
that  Lerins  was  the  island,  in  which  St*  Patrick  re- 
mained, but  mentions  ( 103)  an  objection  founded  upon 
St.  Honoratus  not  having  as  yet  established  his  monas< 
tery  there  at  the  time  St.  Patrick  might  have  re- 
paired thither.  This  objection  might  have  some 
weight,  considering  Usher's  calculations  as  to  the 
division  of  our  saint's  life,  and  his  having  antidated 
by  many  years  the  transactions  of  it,  but  is  of  no 
avail  in  the  hypothesis  that  St.  Patrick  did  not  go  to 
the  island  until  A.  D.  418;  whereas  it  is  univer- 
sally admitted,  that  Honoratus'  establishment  in  Le- 
rins had  been  formed  long  before  that  year.  (104)  I 
think  then  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  Lerins  was 
the  island,  to  which  St.  Patrick  retired ;  and  what 
better  school  could  St.  German  have  sent  him  to, 
than  that,  in  which  his  friends  Hilarius  of  Aries, 
Lupus  of  Troyes,  Maxim  us  of  Riez,  and  so  many 
other  great  men  had  been  formed? (105)  As 
to  what  we  read  of  St.  Patrick  having  been  in  islands j 
(106)  without  entering  into  further  disquisitions  it 
is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  very  near  Lerinum  wag 
another  island  called  Lero,  ^now  Ste  Marguerite) 
which  became  celebrated  by  its  having  been  chosen 
for  his  place  of  retreat  by  the  great  St.  Eucherius  of 
Lyons.  (107)  St.  Patrick  might  have  occasionally 
visited  this  island,  or  some  of  the  other  small  islands 
off  those  coasts  then  inhabited  by  persons,  who  had 
retired  from  the  world.  (I08) 

What  has  been  already  stated  in  this  chapter  con- 
cerning the  monastery  or  college  of  St.  Martin  near 
Tours  is  equally  applicable  to  the  institution  at  Le- 
rins,  whiclf  wa^  in  great  part  a  seminary  for  the 
education  of  clergymen,  and  thereby  distinguished 
from  the  monasteries  strictly  so  called,  of  whose  plan 
that  object  constituted  no  part.  Before  concluding 
this  subject  of  the  islands,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  add 
a  few  wprds  concerning  the  sta£^  called  the  staff  of 
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Jesus,  SO  much  spoken  of  in  the  Lives  of  St.  Pa-* 
trick*  He  is  said  to  have  received  it  from  a  hermit 
in  an  island  of  the  Etruscan  sea,  to  whom  it  had 
been  delivered  by  our  Saviour  himself,  whence  the 
name  staff  of  JesuSj  with  an  order  to  give  it  to  St. 
Patrick,  when  he  should  arrive  there.  (109)  Neither 
Fiech's  hymn,  nor  the  Scholiast,  nor  Probus  (110) 
make  any  mention  of  it.  Jocelin  (111)  and  the 
Tripartite  (11^)  have  some  prodigious  stories  relative 
to  it,  and  compare  it  with  the  rod  of  Moses.  St. 
Bernard  speaks  of  it  in  his  Life  of  St.  Malachy,  and 
describes  it  as  covered  over  with  gold  and  adorned  with 
most  precious  gems,  where  he  relates  that  Nigellus, 
the  usurper  of  the  see  of  Armagh,  had  taken  it  away 
together  with  the  book  of  the  Gospels,  which  had 
belonged  to  St.  Patrick  ;  adding,  that  both  were  held 
in  such  veneration,  that  whoever  had  them  in  his 
possession  was  considered  by  some  foolish  people  as 
the  real  bishop.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  says  that  in 
his  time  it  was  removed  from  Armagh  to  Dublin.(  113) 
It  was  in  all  appearance  the  crosier  used  by  St.  Pa- 
trick, and  might  have  been  ori^nally  a  plain  walk- 
ing stick.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  St.  Patrick's 
having  got  it  from  a  person  in  that  island,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  brought  it  with  him  as  a  keepsake  of  a 
friend.  According  to  some  accounts  that  person's 
name  was  Justus.  (114)  I  find  a  bishop  of  that  name 
among  those,  who  assisted  at  a  synod  of  Aries  held 
about  A.  D.  450,  and  which  was  composed  chiefly 
of  prelates,  who  had  been  eleves  of  the  school  of 
Lerins.  (115) 

(89)  Usher;?.  836. 

(90)  Cap.  22.    The  same  name  occurs  in  Usher's  Tripartile ; 
Pr.  p.  835. 

(91)  Tr.  Th.  p.  80.  (92)  P.  836. 

(93)  Ind.  Chroru  ad  An.  409. 

(94)  *^  Vade  ad  illos,  qui  sunt  in  insgla  inter  montes  et  mafe." 
L.  1.  cap.  16. 
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(95)  The  matter  was  thus  understood  by  the  compiler  of  the 
Tripartite;  for,  after  mentioning  that  St.  Patridw  was  in  mari 
Tyrrkenot  that  is,  in  an  island  of  that  sea,  he  says  that  thet^  he 
went  to  certain  persons,  who  dwelt  in  a  catem  between  a  moun* 
tain  and  the  sea;  (Zr.  1.  c '34.) 

(96)  Reuiy,  Hist,  Ecdes»  Liv.  xxiv.  §.  56. 

(97)  See  Tillemont,    Memoires,  &c.  Tom*  xv.  p.  54. 

(98)  The  Bollandists,  baring  rejected  the  oonjecttu^  as  to  'Ca*" 
maigue,  give  us  one  of  their  own,  which  is  really  unworthy  of 
such  men  as  Henschenius  and  Papebrochius.  They  would  have 
us  take  the  insula  Tamerensis  for  Ireland  itself;  Tamerensis 
for  Temoriensis  from  Temoria  the  capital  of  Ireland.  Wlmt  a 
wild  idea!  Ireland  was  never  called  by  that  name.  Iii  the 
third  Life,  where  the  word  Tamerensis  is  found,  Ireland  is  often 
mentioned  but  under  no  other  name  than  Htbemia.  Connected 
with  this  extravagant  explanation  is  thdr  sending  St.  Patrick  to 
preach  in  Irelmd  long  before  his  r^ular  appointment  for  that 
purpose.  (See  Not*  77.)  Another  droll  conjecture  has  been 
started  by  Porter,  Campend.  AnnaL  Ecd.  Sfc,  p.  128.  He  places 
the  insula  Tamarensis  opposite  the  mouth  of  a  river  Taroar,  that 
flows  in  England  into  the  Irish  sea.  We  find  indeed  a  river 
Tamar  in  England  mz.  that  of  Plymouth  (Camden  Britannia^ 
co/L35);  but  does  it  fkm  into  the  channel,  and  where  is  the 
island  ? 

(99)  See  Noi.  86  and  87.  Colgan  would  fain  read  Arelatensii 
for  Arelanensisy  as  he  thought  that  Camargue  was  the  island 
alluded  to;  {Tr*  Tk.  p,  17*)  while  elsewhere  he  makes  Tamaria 
a  different  island  &om  the  Arelanensis.  (id.  p.  SO.)  The 
Bollandists  also,  prepossessed  with  their  hypothesis  concerning 
Tamarensis  (Not,  98.)  distinguish  it  from  the  insula  Arelanensis* 

(100)  In  mari  Tyrrheno.     See  Nates  80-^5-95. 

(101)  See  Tilleniont,  MemoireSi  &c  Tom.  xv.  p.  895. 

(102)  *^  Inter  monies  et  mare — inter  Alpes  Maritimas  et  -  mare« 
GaUicum-HetruBcum."  Comment,  prav,  ad  F«  S.  P,  §*  9. 

(103)  Pr.  p.  836. 

(104)  Some  writers,  and  among  others  the  Bollandists,  say 
that  Honoratos  founded  his  monastery  about  A.  D«  375.  Ac- 
coiding  to  TOIemont  (Tom.  xii.  at  St.  Honorat  Art.  7*)  this  foun- 
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datioD  oouM  not  hsre  takfin  place  earlier  than  about  A.  D.  400. 
At  any  rate  it  was  by  mai^  yean  prior  to  A«D.  418. 

(105)  la  the  ttaot  on  tibe  litugy  quoted  by  Uaher,  p.  S4S, 
GermanuB  himself  is  q)oken  of  as  having  been  a  member  of  the 
moftaderium  Lirenense,  or,  as  it  is  there  written*  Ltneretue  to- 
gether with  Lupus.  *<  But  this  cannot  be  leconcfled  with  what  is 
known  of  the  whole  tenor  ct  St.  German's  life*  and  only  shows 
that  he  was  much  connected  with  the  pious  soUtairu  of  Lerins, 

.  among  whom  there  were  persons  of  various  nations  and  tongues. 
(See  Tillemont  at  Si.  Honorat,)  In  the  stories  concerning  St  Pa- 
trick's  proceedings  in  the  island  there  occur  certain  chrcumstanoesy 
4hat  hove  a  sort  of  similarxty  with  some,  which  are  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  Lerins.  I  win  mention  but  one.  IVobus  says  (X. 
1.  c;  16.)  that  St.  Pstridc,  when  in  the  island  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea,  drove  «way  a  huge  beast,  that  used  to  hinder 
the  idandeni  from  getting  water  at  a  fountain.  Uns  is  somewhat 
like  the  stoiy  coneeming  St  Honoratus  having  driven  a  dragon 
out  of  the  iskind  of  Lerbs.   TiUemont,  ib. 

(106)  Fiech's  Hymn,  Tirecfaauy  &c. 

(107)  Tillemont  Mem.  Tarn.  xv.  Art.  Si.  Euchir. 

(108)  See  St  Ambrosei  Hexam.  L.  3.  c  5.  and  St  Jerome, 
Ep.  do.  ad  Oceanum. 

(109)  Henry  the  monk  of  Sahiey  in  Huntingtonshhre  in  his  &- 
buloua  book,  De  Purgaiorio  S.  Ptttridh  saya  {c<9*  !•)  that  St 
Patrick  received  it  from  our  Saviour  himself.  The  Tripartite  has 
the  samestoiy;  L.  l.cST* 

(110)  IVobun^  speaks  of  a  staiF,  with  which  St  TatsnA  struck 
a  certain  grave  {  (X«  2.  c  21.)  but  he  ndther  taDs  it  the  staff  of 
Jesus,  nor  tdls  us  how  the  saint  came  by  It 

(111)  Cap.  24.  (112)  L.  I.  c  S6-S7. 

(lis)  Whoever  wishes  to  know  more  about  this  staff  may 
consult  Cdgam  2)-.  Th.p.  26$.  andLyndi,  L^b  qf  Si.  Patrick, 
p.  119. 

(114)  Jooefm,  cap.  24.  and  a  Paris  bieviaiy  quoted  by  Col- 
gan,  &c;  dL 

(US)  tmemont,  Afon.  Tom.  x^.p.  407. 

§•  xiii.  Hi^  termination  of  the  nine  years  passed 
in  the  island  brings  us  to  A.  D.  447»  at  which  time, 
as  we  may  reasonably  calculate^  our  saint  was  .$9 
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years  of  age.     On  his  returning  to  Auxerre  he 
could  not  but  hare  been  actively  employed  by  stkch 
a  bishop  as  St.  German.     It  is  very  probable  that  in 
the  interval  between  that  year  and  A.  D.  431  he 
spent  some  time  in  his  own  country  ;  and  perhaps  to 
his  officiating  at  Boulogne  as  a  priest  we  ought  to 
refer  what,  as  we  have  seen  above,  (116)  Malbrancq 
has  about  his  haying  acted  as  bishop  in  that  town. 
For,  his  hypothesis  concerning  St.  Patrick  having 
Seen  consecrated  bishop  in  the  year  424  or  at  any 
time  before  431,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  most 
creditable  accounts,  that  we  have  as  to  the  time  of 
his  consecration.     And,  whether  or  not  there  were 
any  bishop  officiating  in  that  country  at  this  period, 
yet  it  appears  more  consistent  to  suppose,  that  our 
saint  acted  there  only  as  a  priest,  particularly  as  very 
little  time  seems  to  have  elapsed  between  his  pro- 
motion to  the  episcopacy  and  his  repairing  to  Ireland. 
Nor  will  this  invalidate  the  assertion  of  Malbrancq, 
that  St.  Patrick  at  some  time  after  A.  D.  424  (the 
year  in  which  he  supposes  him  to  have  been  con- 
secrated   at    Rome)  officiated    at  Boulogne;    for 
although    it  may  be   doubted,    whether   the    saint 
was    then    a    bishop    or    only  a  priest,   the  fact 
of  his  having  acted  there  as  a  clergyman  remains 
untouched.     Similar  doubts  as  to  the  rank  of  ce- 
lebrated men  at  the  time  of  certain  exertions  of 
theirs  frequently  occur  in  ecclesiastical  history ;  and 
Malbrancq  himself  furnishes  us  with  a  case  quite  in 
point.     He  tells  us  that  the  famous  St.  Victricius 
had  preached  and  greatly  exerted  himself  among  thf 
Morini,  and  that  he  was  afterwards  made  bishop  of 
Rouen ;  and  he  adds  that  one  of  the  reasons,  whicli 
induced  St.  German  to  send  St.  Patrick  to  J3ou- 
logne  among  that  people  was  the  state,  to  which 
their  church  had  been  reduced  bv  the  loss  of  Vic- 
tricius. (11?)     Malbrancq   was  of  the  opinion   of 
those,  who  maintain  that  Victricius  had  preached  to 
the  Morini  before  his  episcopacy ;  while  others  hold 

N  2 
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that  he  was  already  bishop  of  Rouen  at  the  time  of 
bis  pastoral  labours  among  them  (1 18) 

(116)  Chap.  in.  J.  vin.  (117)  De  Morinis,  L.  2.  e.  26.- 

(118)  See  Tillemont,  Mm.  Tom.  x.  Art.  Si.  Victrice. 

^^Xl'v^  It  was  during  the  same  interval  that  St. 
Patrick  accompanied    St.    German    and    Lupus  of 
Troyes  in  their  spiritual  expedition  to  G.  Britain  in 
the  year  429  (119)  for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  the 
Pelagian  heresy,  which  had  taken  root  in  that  island. 
This  fact  is  stated  in  some  accounts  pf  St.  Patrick's 
proceedings  ;  (12(»)  nor  in  the  Lives,  that  a^e  silent 
about  it,  is  there  any  circumstance  to  be  met  with, 
that  might  tend  to  invalidate  it.     The  BoUandists  do 
not  admit  it ;  as  it  would  not  accord  with  their  cal- 
culations and  their  presupposing,  tliat  our  saint  was 
at  that  time  still  in  Lerins.     But,  since  it  has  been 
shown  that  he  was  not,  nothing  remains  to  prevent 
our  receiving  it  as  true  ;  for  it  will  not  be  denied, 
that  German  and  Lupus  took  with  them  some  clerical 
companions,  nor  does  there  appear  any  reason  to  show 
Ihat  St.  Patrick  was  not  one  of  them.     And,  as  he 
was  most  probably  at  Boulogne  (121)  at  the  time 
they  set  out,  he  was  accordingly  in  the  very  track  of 
their  course  to  Britain,  and  so  had  nothing  more  to 
do  than  to  join  them  at  the  place  of  embarkationi 
which  was  perhaps  Boulogne  itself,  or  if  not,  certainly 
some  port  not  far  from  it.  (122)     For,  besides  those 
having  been  at  all  times  the  usual  places  for  taking  a 
passage  from  the  Gauls  for  Britain,  it  appears  from 
the  two  prelates  having  on  their  way  stopped  for  some 
time  at  Nanterre  in*  the  diocese  of  Paris,  (123)  that 
their  journey  was  directed  towards  the  Streights.    In 
what  particular  manner  St.   Patrick  was  employed 
while  m  G.  Britaiif  it  would  be  useless  to  inquire,  as 
we  have  not  records  sufficient  to  guide  us,  there  re* 
maining  only  an  imperfect  account  of  the  acts  of  that 
memorable  expedition.  (124^    But.,  we  may  be  sure 
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that  he  was  not  idle  during  that  time,  and  I  will  here 
for  once  observe,  that  whatever  is  to  be  met  with  here 
and  there  concerning  St.  Patrick's  having  preached 
in  any  part  of  G.  Britain  (ii^5)  must  be  referred  to 
this  period  or  to  that  of  some  short  delays,  which  he 
is  said  to  have  made  while  crossing  that  ooumtry  in 
his  progress  from  Gaul  to  Ireland  in  the  year  432. 
For  it  is  clear  from  his  own  testimony,  (126)  tluttfrom 
the  time  he  undetiook  his  mission  he  remained  with 
the  Irish  people  during  the  whole  remainder  of  his 
life. 

.    (119)  Usher  Pr.  jd>  925.  and  above  Aaip^  1.  $•  xr. 

(120)  Fiech'fl  Scholiast  has,  nMin..lO;  ^  Venit  autan  Germanu* 
in  Britanniam  ad  extirpandam  hasresim  Pelagii,  4)ua&in  ea  nmltum 
crevit  £t  sic  venit  cum  Patricio  et  aliis  multis,  illamque  haeredm 
continuo  extirpabat — Ipse  et  Patridus  reversi  sunt  in  Galliam." 
This  is  what  Jocelin  alluded  to«  however  mistaken  as  to  the  timi^ 
where  he  writes  (cap  92) ;  *'  Quia  pestis  Pelagianae  haeresis  atquc 
Ariana  perfidia  pluribus  in  locis  Britanniae  fklem  foedaverat,  ipse 
(Patridus)  praedicando/'  &c.  As  to  what  Jocelin  says  of  the  Arian 
heresy  then  infecting  Britain,  there  is  no  foundation  for  it.  (See 
Bede  Z.  1.  cap.  17.  and  Stillingfleet,  Antiquities,  &c.  chap.  4.) 
A  passage  quoted  by  Usher  fp*  840)  from  William  of  Malmosbuiy 
(De  antiq.  Glastan.  EccLJ  contains  something  to  the  same  pur- 
pose; and  in  the  old  tract  on  the  liturgy  fib.sadp.  343.)  the 
preaching  of  German  and  Lupus  in  Britain  and  St.  Patrick's  coo* 
nexion  with  them  are  ipoiken  of  in  such  a  manner  as  to  &vour  an 
infa^nce,  that  he  was  along  with  them  on  that  expedition. 

(121)  To  St.  Patrick's  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Boulogne  and 
in  the  adjacent  teiritory  is  seonin^y  to  be  referred  a  passage  of 
IMius,  in  winch  among  the  countries,  that  were  to  be  enlightened 
tfarou^  his  miniatiyy  Nonnandy  is  mentionedi  **  Soodam  atque 
Britanniam,  Angjiawet  Normanniam  hUptjwthiiii.*'  X. L clO. 
We  have  seen  aleeady   (chap*  III«  $.  xjv  .)  that  die  name    of 

m 

Normandy  had  been  sometimes  extended  tn  tsacts  n^t  com- 
jlrized  within  the  modem  limits  of  that.pBoriace. 
.  (122)  See  above  chap.  UL  notes  8B*  106« 
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(123)  Udier  p.  Stl*  aiid  TiUanont,  Memoiru  &c.  Ton^  xv* 
p.  16. 

(1^)  TiUemoiit^  ib. 

(125)  Besides  the  passage  quoted  (Not.  121)  in  which  howso^- 
ever  we  may  understand  Britanniam  (see  C&ip.  IIL)  Finobus 
eertainly  meant  by  AngUam  a  part  of  G.  Britain,  he  writes  fL* 
%  eapp*  d4>  25)  that  at  a  certain  time,  when  all  Britain  was  nearly 
over^read  with  infidelity,  St.  PMrick  was  almost  despairing  of 
doing  any  good  among  the  inhabitants,  as  they  would  not  pay 
attention  to  his  preaching;  but  that  the  Lord  comlbrted  him  and 
CoM  him,  that  his  toOs  would  not  be  quite  useless.  Accordingly 
on  the  day,  after  that  affiction  had  seized  him,  he  had  the  conso- 
lation of  baptizing  Munena  the  daughter  of  a  (Mrince  of  the  oountiy. 
Fhibus  gives  us  no  hint  as  to  the  time  when  this  might  have  hap- 
pened ;  for  in  that  part  o^  his  woik,  it  being  on  miracles,  he  ob- 
■erves  no  chronological  order*  Yet  it  may  be  justly  doubted 
iHiether  the  Britain  here  alluded  to  by  Probus,  or  by  whomsoevier 
he  got  those  anecdotes  from,  was  not  r^her  the  Belgic  than  the 
insular  one.  The  circumstances  of  G.  Britain  fiom  A.  D.  427  to 
482  included  (the  only  period  to  which  we  are  authorized  to  assign 
any  preaching  of  St.  Patrick  in  that  country)  were  not  such  as  to 
afibrd  a  reason  for  asserting  that  infidelity  prevailed  there  almost 
universally.  Tlie  only  oom{^aint  we  meet  with  as  to  the  state  of 
the  church  of  G.  Britam  at  that  time  is  its  having  been  infected 
with  the  poison  of  the  Pelagian  heresy ;  nor  did  the  deplorable 
state,  to  which  that  church  was  reduced  by  the  Saxon  persecution, 
and  which  is  so  feelingly  described  by  Gildas,  take  place  until  after 
A.  D.  450.  (See  Usher  j9.  415.  seqq.  and  Lid.  Chrtm^J  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  good  reasons  for  believii^  that  the  churches 
of  Belgic  Britain,  which  comprehended,  besides  the  district  of  the 
Morini,  some  other  adjacent  territories,  were  in  a  sad  condition 
about  A.  Dl  487  or  428,  the  time  at  which  St.  Patrick  seems  to 
hanre  gone  to  Boulogne  after  his  refeam  fiom  Lerins.  We  may  add 
to  what  Malbrancq  has  on  tfaiB  subject  (sea  above  $•  xiii)  the 
effacts  injurious  to  rdigioD,  that  must  have  been  pradoced  in  those 
tracts  by  difr  ravages  of  the  Baiberians  (Not.  51.);  and  we  may 
suppose  that  the  situation  of  those  churches  was  somewhat  aonilar 
to  thut,  in  which  Yictridns  had  fi>und  them  some  years  before^ 'and 
wUcb  is  thua  described  by  TlUemont ;  ^  Ce  que  les  Ronunm  q>- 
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pdhdcBt  lea  Morins  et  les  Nepnens^  €t  qui  oompread  ft  pea  preg 
la  Flandre,  le  Bnbant,  le  Hamaut,  et  le  CambreaSy  avait  leceu 
quelque  connoissanoe  de  la  yerit6  des  le  temps  de  IHodetien.  Mais 
lan^ligence  des  pasteun  •u  les  ravages  des- b«rfoares*  y  ayant 
empesch^  le  piogr^  de  rEvangfile,  Dieu  dioisit  Saint  Viotrioe  pour/' 
Ac  (Memoires,  Ac  Tom.  x.  p,  671* )  The  baptism  of  that 
British  princess,  but  under  the  name  cf  MunessOy  is  mentioned 
also  in  the  third  Life,  (cap.  78)  and,  fbUoiring  the  oontest»  must 
be  supposed  to  have  been  performed  in  Irdand;  ftr  it  is  thei* 
stated,  that  her  parents  hearing  of  the  great  reputation  of  St.  Pa* 
trick  brought  her  to  him.  In  the  Tripartite  it  is  said  (Z.- S.  c  7S.) 
that  the  daughter  of  a  Briiish  king  came  to  Ireland  to-be  instructed 
by  the  saint;  and  Jocelin  also  has  {cap*  159)  the  princess,  calling 
her  MemessOf  her  having  been  broog^  to  St.  Patrick^  the  bap* 
tism,  Arc  but  without  telling  us  in  what  country  it  took  place.  He 
would  indeed  dsewfaere  (ca/?.  9&)  fain  make  us  bdieve^  that  S^ 
Patrick  went  to  O.  Britab  after  his  mission  had  commenced ;  but 
our  saint's  authority  is  vastly  preferable  to  that  of  a  writer,  who  in 
that  same  diapter  has  so  many  falahoods,  not  to  si^  lies,  con* 
ceming  30  Aiitish  bishops  in  Ireland,  the  isle  of  Man  then  subjeat 
to  Britain,  the  M  of  the  magidan  Melin,  Ac 
(126)  Confess,  p.  17. 

§.  XV.  The  aaints  German  and  Lupus  remained 
in  Great  Britain  until  the  Easter  of  the  year  4>ao» 
and  some  time  in  that  year  returned  to  Gaul.  (127} 
It  is  very  likely,  as  has  been  observed  elsewhere,  ( 1  US) 
that  the  information,  which  they  might  have  ob* 
tained,  during  their  absence  from  home,  concerning 
the  state  and  wants  of  the  Irish  Christians,  was  com- 
municated to  Pope  Celestine,  who  either  had  already 
determined  on  sending  a  bishop  to  Ireland,  or  was 
advised  to  do  so  by  those  prelates.  But  a  bishop 
was  not  to  be  sent  unaccoittpanied  by  other  missiona* 
ries ;  and  who  could  be  better  qualified  for  being 
chosen  an  assistant  to  that  bishop  than  FU;rick,  wha 
had  lived  six  years  in  Ireland  and  had  acquired  a  suf* 
jficient  knowledge  of  the  langua^  of  the  country? 
Having  returned  from  Great  Bntaiii  together  with 
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Che  two  prelates,  he  accompanied,  according  to  the 
most  consistent  -account,   St.  Gei'man  to  Auxerre, 
(129)  where   it  would   appear  they  did  not  arrive 
antil  rather  late  in  the  year  now  mentioned.     And 
this  accords  with  the  sequel  of  our  saint's  proceed- 
ings ;  for  it  must  have  been  either  towards  the  close 
^f  said  year  or  early  in  the  next,  viz.  A.  D.431,  that 
he  was  sent  to  Rome  by  St.  German,  recommended 
by  him  to  the  Pope  as  a  person  fit  to  be  employed 
in  the  mission,    wnich   was  then  preparing  for  Ire- 
land, and  of  which   Palladius  was  appointed   the 
chief.  ( 1  SO)     We  have  already  seen  in  tliis  chapter, 
tiiat   St.    Patrick  went  straight   from  Auxerre   to 
Rome ;  nor,   looking  to  the   period  of  his  return 
from  Britain,  was  there  much  time  to  spare  between 
it  and  that  of  his  setting  out  for  the  capital  of  the 
Christian  world.     Whether  he  arrived  in  Rome  be- 
fore Pattadius  set  out  thence  for  Ireland,  or  not  long 
after, '^ Cannot  be  ascertained;  bat  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  his  having  been  well  received  by  the  Pope  ; 
(ISI)  for,  were  there  no  other  reason  for  such  a  fa- 
vourable reception,  the  recommendation  of  such  a 
freat  saint  as  German  would  have  been  sufficient. 
le  was  accompanied  by  Segetius  a  priest,  (13S)  who, 
besides  being  commissioned  to  give  a  good  character 
of  him^  was  probably  charged  with  letters  from  St. 
German  to  the  Pope  concerning  the  success  of  his 
mission  and  the  state  of  religion  in  Great  Britain. 
The  object  of  our  saint  in  going  to  Rome  or  of  St. 
German's  recommendation  was  not  to  obtain  an  ec- 
clesiastical preferment  in  that  city ;  and  all  that  we 
read  in  some  late  writers  concerning  St.  Patrick's 
having  been  a  Canon  Regular  of  St.  John  Lateran 
i^  totally  destitute  of  foundation  ;  (198)  for,  besides 
there  having  been  no  such  description  of  clergymen 
belonging  to  that  church  until  a  much  later  period, 
(184)  our  saint  did  not  remain  long  enough    at 
Rbme  to  'become  regularly  attached  to  that  or  any 
other  church  in  that  city«  (19^) 
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(127)  Uaher,  IndL  Ckron.        (128)  Chap.  1.  §.  xv. 

(129)  Fiech's  Scholiast  says  {num.  10.)  that  St.  Gennan  re- 
xnained  in  Britain  until  he  was  informed,  thiu  his  own ' cityiraa 
mfect^d  with  Pelagianism,  and  that  he  then  returned  to  Gaul  ao- 
eorapanied  by  St.  Patrick  as  &r  as  the  city.  WHliam'  <^  Malmes- 
bufy  writes  (De  antiq.  Glaston.  Eccl,  cap,  de  S*  Pat. J  that  St. 
Gennan,  after  having  settled  the  afiairs  of  Britain,  <<inde'inpa* 
triam  meditatus  reditum,  Patridum  ad  JamUiare  eontubemium 
asdvit;  eumdemque  post  aliquot  annos  Hibemiensibus,  jube&te 
Celestino  papa,  praedicatorem'misit.'*  As  to  aliqtiot  annosy  count* 
ing  from  A.  D.  430  to  432,  it  cannot  stand ;  but  that  writer  knew 
80  little  of  the  chronology  of  those  times,  that  he  brings  St.  Fiu 
trick  to  Ireland  in  the  year  425. 

(130)  See  Chap.  1.  §.  xvi. 

(131)  The  Bollandists  f  Comment.  &c.  §.5.)  say,  that  St.  Pa» 
trick  went  to  Rome  A.  D.  430,  and,  what  indeed  I  did  not  expect 
to  meet  with,  that  he  was  at  first  repulsed  by  the  Pope.  They 
add  that  he  then  returned  to  St.  Gennan,  by  whom  he  was  sent 
after  Palladius'  death  to  the  same  Pope  Celestine,  who  a  few  days 
before  his  death  in  432  entrusted  him  with  the  care  <^  the  Irish 
misnon.  The  former  part  of  tliis  statement  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  all  the  accounts,  that  we  have  of  St  Patrick's  transactions  at 
Rome,  except  a  garbled  one  in  Fiech's  Scholiast,  fnum.  IS,  14) 
which  is  as  follows :  *^  Germanus  autem  Patrick)  ait ;  pergas  eigo 
tu  ad  successorem  S.  Petri,  nempe  Celestmum,  ut  te  ordinet,  quia 
hoc  munus  ipsi  incumbit.  Venit  ergo  Patridus  ad  eum,  et  nee 
ei  honorem  dedit;  quia  ante  misit  Palladium  in  Hiberaiam  ut 
doceret  earn."  Then,  after  sending  St.  Patrick  to  the  islands  of 
the  £tn»can  sea,  &c  they  make  him  return  to  St.  Grerman  and 
continue  thus :  <*  Misit  ergo  Grermanus  denuo  Patridum  ad  Ce^ 
lestinum  et  Segestium  cum  eo — ^Postea  intellexit  Celesdnus  Pal- 
ladium decessisse-^Tunc  ordinatus  est  Patridus  in  conspectu  Ce- 
lestini  et  Theodoni  junioris  r^is  mundi.  Amatorex  Antissiodo- 
r^sis  episcopus  est  qui  eum  ordinavit.  £t  Celestinus  non  Tixit 
nisi  una  septimana  pest  quam  ordinatus  est  Patridus.''  This  stoiy 
of  two  applicaticms  of  our  saint  to  the  Pq>e  for  the  purpose  of 
being  enqdoyed  oh  the  Irish  mission,  which,  as  Colgan  remarks, 
are  not  dientkftied  by  any  other  writer,  was  evidently  &bricated  fiir 
tile  {MrpMb  of  reeenciling  the  accou&t  of  St.  Patadc  faaviiig  gone 
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to  Rome,  vecoimnended  by  St.  German,  about  the  time  that  m^ 
ladius  set  out  fyt  Irda&d,  and  not  having  been  then  at  tkert  oon- 
iecrated  bishop,  with  the  ether  stoiy  of  his  having  been  oonse. 
crated  at  Rome  by  Celestine  himself;  for  which  latter  pert,  how- 
evei^,  the  sapient  Scholiast,  finding  it  oould  not  agree  with  other 
accounts,  substituted  his  being  consecrated  only  in  the  presence  of 
Celestine.  The  Bollandists  saw  into  the  absurdity  of  some  parts 
of  that  unchronologica]  narrative,  and  accordingly  placed  the  first 
application  of  our  saint  to  the  Pope  after  the  nine  years  iqpent  at 
Lonns,  whence  they  make  him  go  strait  to  Rome,  as  if  St. 
German  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  i^i^oadon,  although  the 
Scholiast  tells  us  he  had.  They  were  aware,  that  a  recommendation 
by  St.  German  would  not  be  slighted  by  the  Pope.  On  the 
wiii^e  it  is  strange  that  they  could  have  paid  any  attention  to 
nach  stuff,  in  wbickTheodosius  the  younger,  who  never  resided 
at  Rome^  and  Amator  of  Auxerre,  who  was  dead  14  years  before, 
are  placed  in  company  with  Celestine ;  particularly  as  they  did 
not  admit,  that  St.  Patrick  was  consecrated  at  Rome. 

'  (132)  Instead  of  Segeiius  Pkx>bu8  calls  him  Regirus.  Tbis  may 
be  owing  to  an  erratum  of  transcription,  as  all  the  other  lives 
have  Segeiius  or  SegesHus.  The  Tripartite  ^L.  1.  c.  35.)  makes 
iiim  St.  German's  vicar  in  tpriiualibus  /  and  it  would  seem  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  dergy  of  Auxenre.  I  find  a  bishop  of 
this  name  in  Italy  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  the  great  about 
A.  D»  443.  (TiDemont,  Torn.  xv.  p.  424)  Might  he  have  been 
the  same  person  ?  Or  would  it  be  reasonable  to  conjecture^  that 
Segetius,  when  a  priest,  had  been  sent  by  Pope  Cdestine  with 
letters  to  S.  Grerman  relative  to  his  proceeding  to  G.  Britain,  and 
tfaiiBt,  after  having  been  with  him  in  that  oountiy,  he,  on  his  return- 
ing  to  Rome,'  was  requested  to  take  St.  Patrick  along  with  him> 
and  to  introduce  him  to  the  Pope  ? 

(133)  There  is  not  a  word  in  any  of  the  Lives  of  St.  Patrkk 
concerning  his  having  been  a  Canon  R^ular  of  St.  John  La- 
teran ;  nor  is  even  the  name  of  that  church  mentioned  in  them. 
Dr.  Ledwich  therefore  had  no  right  to  deduce,  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  an  objection  firom  that  ill  founded  statement  of  late  inven* 
tion  against  the  hi^toiy  of  our  saint  and  his  veiy  existence.  (Antiq. 
of  Irelandj  p.  372.)  The  poor  Doctor  did  not  know  or  dki  nol 
wish  to  know,  how  this  story  originated.    Let  us  then  e^qplain  the 
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matt^to  jxittL    We  have  seen  Above,  {Noi.64i)  that  the  prao 
tioe  of  (Wirt  of  the  defgy  of  a  diocese  living  in  ocmmion  with  the 
bishop  had  been  introduced  in  several  churches  at  an  early  period. 
The  name  Canonici  or  Canons,  although  it  had  been  given  ori- 
ginally to  all  such  deigymen  as  were  in  the  Canon  or  roll  of  a 
church  (Bingham  B.  1.  ch.  5.  sect.  10.)  became  particuLsurty  ap- 
propriated to  those  only,  who  thus  lived  in  a  community,  inas- 
much as  they  were  bound  to  observe  certain  canons  or  rules  rela- 
tive to  the  institution.  (Fleuiy,  Instit.  Part  1.  ch,  17.)    This  is 
not  the  place  to  inquire  into  the  regulations  made  at  various  pe- 
riods for  the  purpose  of  upholding  that  salutary  discipline,  such  as 
those  of  Chrodegang  bishop  of  Metz  in  the  eighth  century,  of 
the  council  of  Aix-la-diapelle  A.  D.  816 ;  &c    It  is  sufficient  to 
state  that,  in    consequence  of  sucli  enactments,   those  deigy- 
men, who  observed  them,  might  have  been  called  Canonici  re^ 
gularest  that  is,  observants  of  the  rules,  while  .those,  who  had 
renounced  living  in  common,  were  called  simply  CanonicL    Ac- 
cording to  this  ^acceptation  St.  Patridc  might  be  said  to  have  been 
during  part  of  his  life  a  Canon^  and  even,  should  any  one  wish  to 
add  to  the  title,  a  Canon  regular  (although  not  of  St.  John  La- 
teron) ;  whereas  the  discipline^  according  to  which  he  had  lived 
both  in  St.  Martin's  college  and  in  Lerins,  was  similar  to  that  ob» 
served  in  the  communities  of  Canons.    But  he  could  not  by  any 
means  be  called  a  Canon  regular  of  St.  AugiuHn;  because  do 
such  description  of  Canons  was  known  until  the  eleventh  centuiy, 
at  which  time  some  communities  of  deigymen  adopted  a  scut  of 
monastic  rule,  vulgariy  attributed  to  St  Augustin,  who,  however, 
has  left  no  rule  except  certain  r^ulations  which  he  had  drawn  up 
for  the  direction  of  a  nunnery  under  the  superintendence  of  his 
sister,  and  which  have,  with  some  necessary  alterations,  been  ap- 
plied to  communities  of  men  under  the  title  of  the  Rtde  of  St. 
Augustin.    This  new  class  of  Canons  regular  adopted  the  prac- 
tice of  vows,  yet  retaining  the  privilege  of  forming  diocesan 
diqiters,  and  of  being  employed  in  the  care  of  souls.    They  soon 
branched  out  mto  various  subdivisions,  such  as  P^raemonstratenses, 
Trinitarians,  Ac  and  became  very  numerous.    We  may  judge  of 
the  number  of  their  establishments  in  England  from  the  Monas^ 
ticon  AngUcanumy  the  second  volume  of  whidi  is  taken  op  with 
an  account  of  tbem.    I9  Ireland  we  had  veiy  fisw  of  them  until 
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the  arrival  of  the  English.  Alemand  {Hist.  Monast,  ilrland^ 
and  after  him  Harris  (Antiq,  of  Ireland^  ch.  38)  have  been  guilty 
of  a  huge  mistake  in  classing  such  a  multitude  o(^  our  ancient  mo- 
nasteries under  the  head  <>f  Canons  regular  of  St,  Augu^n, 
Since  the  eleventh  century  the  name  of  Canons  regular  has  been 
confined  to  these  institutions  alone,  and  as  such  they  are  usually 
q)oken  of  in  the  Canon  law,  and  alluded  to  by  Canonists.  Thus 
Gibert  says  (Corpus  Jur.  Can.  tit,  XIIL  reg.  3.);  *'  Tantum 
secuk>  XI.  visi  sunt  primum  Canonici  regulares,  sic  vocati,  quia 
religiosorum  vota  faciebant,  et  ea  vitac  dericali  adjiciebant.**  Of 
these  Canons  regular  we  shall  have  occasion  to  treat  more  largely 
hereafter.  To  return  to  what  concerns  St.  Patrick,  Oabriel  Pen- 
notus  (//w/.  Can.  Reg.lih.^  c,  34,  35.)  and  some  other  writers 
zealous  for  the  honour  of  their  institution  have  pretended,  that 
our-  saint  was  a  Canon  regular,  that  is,  of  St.  Augustin.  But 
their  daira  has  been  strenuously  opposed  by  several  writers  of  the 
order  of  AugusUnian  hermits,  more  ^nerally  known  by  the  sipgle 
name  of  Augustiniansy  who  maintain  that  he  was  one  of  themselves. 
Colgan  has  a  whole  dissertation  on  tlus  contest,  ( TV.  Th.  p.  237> 
segq.)  in  which  he  states  the  ailments  of  both  parties ;  and  it  is 
amusing  enough  to  observe,  with  what  sort  of  historical  and 
critical  skill  the  question  has  been  handled,  and  bow  honest  Colgan 
has  endeavoured  to  accommodate  matters  between  the  disput* 
ants.  Let  it  suffice  here  to  remaric,  that  both  parties  are  in  the 
wrong ;  the  former  for  the  reasons  abready  assigned ;  and  the 
latter  for  a  reason  equally  powerful,  viz*  because  the  order  of 
Augustinian  hermits  did  not  exist  until  about  the  beginning  of  the 
13th  centuiy,  when  they  £^)peared  in  Lombardy  under  the  name 
oi  Eremita  Jratris  Joannis  Boniy  orcUnis  S.  Augustini;  and 
afterwards  became  more  generally  known  in  consequence  of  the 
bulls  concerning  them  of  Gregory  IX.  and  Alexander  IV.  both 
of  whom  lived  in  that  century.  I  now  condude  this  long  note 
with  asserting,  that  St.  Patrick  was  never  a  monk,  properly  so 
called,  nor  a  Canon  regular  of  St.  Augustin,  nor  an  Augustiman 
hermit. 

(134)  There  were  no  Canons  of  any  sort  attached  to  the  church 
of  St.  John  Lateran  until  the  time  of  Pope  Gelasius,  v^ose  pon- 
tificate began  A.-  D.  492.  So  Onuphrius  Panvinius  tells  us  (Z.A. 
^deEccLLaUr.  cS.)  and.wUs,  that  they  Jived  in  comnooa^* 
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cording  to  the  rule  of  St.  Augustin.  This  tiught  be  underglikid 
as  merely  iDeaning,  that  they  lived  in  a  maim^  similar  to  that  of 
St.  Augustin's  establishment,  (see  above  Not.  64.)  did  he  not 
elsewhere  call  them  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustfai  i  ^*  Gelams. 
Canonicosy  ut  vocant,  Regulates  ordinis  Sti.  Augwtim  Lrfiterani 
primus  coilocavit,  qui  ibidem  usque  ad  Bontfadum  VIIL  a  qu6 
expulsi  sunt,  permanserunt.  Ex  Archivis  basilicse  Lateamnenns.'* 
(Note  to  Platina's  Life  of  FeUx  IL  alias  IIL  just  be/bre  the 
Life  of  Gelasius,)  That  -  learned  man  was  certainly  mistakan 
hi  this  point ;  for  the  Canons  regular  of  St.  Augustin  were  Sir 
the  first  time  placed  in  the  Lateran  church  by  Alexander  IL 
(Fleuiy  Instit.  Part  1.  cap.  9Q.)  and,  as  Onuphrius  himsdf  mariOB 
in  his  Ecclesiastical  chronology,  in  the  year  1062,  or  as  it  wouM 
appear  from  Fleury,  (Hist.  Eecl.  L.  61.  §.  6.)  in  10^. 

(185)  It  is  plain  from  the  nature  of  the  business,  upon  which 
St  Patrick  went  to  Rome,  that  he  was  not  r^^ularly  attached  to 
the  service  of  any  church  there ;  and  tliat  his  stc^  was  short  caa 
be  easily  collected  from  a  comparison  of  dates.  His  amval  in 
that  city  could  scarcely  be  previous  to  the  year  431,  and  from 
the  sequel  it  will  appear  that  he  left  it  in  the  course  of  said  year 
or  very  eaify  in  the  next.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  tliat  his 
abode  at  Rome  on  the  occasion  we  are  now  speaking  of  was  not 
that,  during  which  it  has  been  said  by  some  that  he  studied  at 
Rome,  nor  that  of  his  being  a  Canon  of-  the  Lateran  church. 
Those,  who  admitted  these  stories,  have  looked  out  for  another 
part  of  his  Ufe,  to  which  these  circumstances  might  be  assigned. 
Usher  has  affixed  to  A.  D.  402  St.  Patrick's  firrt  journey  to 
Rome  {Pr.  p.  790--835.  and  Ind.  Chron.)  and  quotes  some  pas^ 
sages,  in  wliich  it  is  stated  that  he  spent  a  considerable  time  thera^ 
which  Usher  considered  as  part  of  the  seven  years  mentioned  by 
Tirechan  as  passed  by  the  saint  in  the  Gauls,  Italy,  and  the 
islands.  ( See  above  Not.  85.)  Tirechan,  however,  makes  no  meor 
tk>n  of  Rome.  Colgan,  notwithstanding  certain  difficulties,  which 
he  did  not  wdl  know  how  to  get  over,  has  in  substance  ibllowed 
Usher,  placing  St.  Patrk^'s  first  arrival  in  Rome  A.  D.403,  and 
observing  that  he  couM  not  have  remained  there  more  than  six 
years.  (Tr.  Tk.  p.  24>3*)  This  was  in  fact  the  only  period,  to 
whidi  he  or  Usher  could,  in  their  hypothesis  of  our  saint's  having 
been  bom  A.  D.  372,  or '373,  aatagn  those  {HPetended  studies  at 
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Rome ;  finr  an  the  yean  fhnn  409  to  4SS  weie  so  taken  up 
other  transactions,  that  no  time  could  be  found  for  them  during 
this  intervaL  But  it  happens  unludcily  for  this  system,  that  St. 
Patzick  was,  as  has  been  shown,  at  the  time  guessed  at  for  his 
Roman  studies  a  captive  in  Ireland ;  nor  had  Usher,  by  whom 
Cdgan  was  led  astray,  any  ground  for  his  calculations  except  the 
tiddes  oonoeming  our  saint,  when  on  his  way  to  Rome,  having 
met  Kiaran  of  Saigir  and  Dedan  in  Italy;  which  fohles  hove 
been  already  exploded  {chap.  L)«  Besides,  there  is  not  a  word 
jn  any  of  the  lives  of  St.  Patrick  relative  to  those  studies  at 
Home  or  his  ever  having  been  there  untO  he  went  thither  on  the 
business  of  the  Irish  mission.  As,  however,  it  was  stated  in  some 
0f  those  lives  that  he  had  been  actually  at  Rome,  and  received 
the  Pope's  benediction,  &c  this  was  amplified  into  his  having  re- 
mained there  a  considerable  time  for  the  sake  of  study.  Yet 
Nennius  is  the  only  old  writer,  in  whom  we  find  this  stoiy,  which, 
were  it  true,  would  certainly  not  have  been  cxnitted  by  all  those, 
who  had  professedly  undertaken  to  give  an  account  of  his  lifo. 
The  BoUandists,  although  they  placed  St  PatridL's  birth  ten  years 
before  the  true  time,  did  not,  however,  find  room  for  those  Roman 
studies,  nor  did  they  bring  St.  Fbtrick  to  Rome  until  A.  D.  4d0. 
(See  above  Not.  ISl.)  If  it  should  be  asked,  whether  he  had 
been  at  Rome  fi>r  any  time  ever  so  short  before  he  went  thither 
on  the  a&ir  of  the  mission,  I  will  answor  that  such  a  quesdoa 
is  of  DO  consequaice,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  met  with  in 
any  of  the  Lives,  which  may  lead  us  to  think  so.  Were  we 
mdeed  to  follow  the  printed  text  of  Frobus,  such  a  oonduaion 
would  seem  to  follow ;  for  we  read  {L.  1.  c.  20.)  that  he  went  to 
Rome  and  received  the  Pope's  blessing ;  and  then  (capp,  21 ,  22.)  it  is 
stated  that  he  remained  a  oonsuierable  time  with  St.  German,  who, 
when  the  proper  time  was  arrived  for  his  setting  out  for  belaud, 
sent  with  him  the  priest,  whom  he  calls  R^rus.  (See  Not.  132). 
But  it  is  evident,  that  the  text  of  Ph>bus  has  in  that  pert  of  the 
book  been  deranged  (Not,  77.)  and  that  what  is  found  in  cap.  20. 
ought  to  follow  cap.  22.  This  is  confirmed  by  what  Probus  has 
about  that  priest  having  been  sent  witli  our  saint  as  a  witness  or 
voucher  for  his  character.  Was  he  to  vouch  for  him  to  the  people 
of  Ireland,  who  knew  less  of  that  priest  than  of  St.  Pi^ck  him* 
self?  And  yet  such  would  sppeBT  to  be  the  meaning  of  Probus, 
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Weve  we  to  adhoe  to  the  order  of  his  text  as  printed;  and  we 
should  also  admit  that,  according  to  ]^bu%  our  saint  was  sent 
to  Ireland  not  by  the  Pope  but  by  St.  German  himself;  for,  as  the 
text  now  stands,  neither  Rome  nor  Celesdne  is  mentioned  afier 
whftt  we  find  in  e^pp.  21  and  22.  The  drcumstanoe,  however, 
of  St.  Patrick  being  said  to  have  been  aooompanied  by  the  priest, 
which,  as  we  read  in  others  of  the  Lives,  was  for  the  purpose  of 
iatroducing  him  to  the  Pq>e,  shows  that  Pkt>bus  could  not  have 
meant  what  the  teict  in  its  present  state  would  seem  to  omvey. 
If  what  Tirechan  says  about  the  saint  having  been  not  only  in 
the  islands  but  in  Italy  were  true,  we  mi^ht  suppose  it  probable 
that  on  some  occasbn  or  other  he  visited  Rome,  as  other  holy 
men  used  to  do ;  but  a  visit  is  very  different  firom  a  permanent 


$•  XVI.  The  business  upon  which  St.  Patrick  went 
to  Rome,  and  what  occurred  in  consequence,  is  very 
clearly  and  consistently  stated  by  Erric  of  Auxerre 
and  in  some  of  the  Lives,  whence  we  learn  that  the 
saint,  being  approved  of  by  the  Pope,  received  his 
benediction,  and  was  empowered  by  him  to  proceed 
to  Ireland.  ( 136;  But  they  do  not  inform  us,  that 
he  was  consecrated  bishop  at  Rome,  while  on  the 
contrary  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Lives  his  conse- 
cration is  placed  elsewhere,  and  after  his  departure 
from  Rome,  as  will  be  seen  lower  down.  It  will 
also  appear  from  the  Confession^  that  he  was  conse* 
crated  not  far  from  his  own  country,  and,  compar- 
ing the  authorities  furnished  us  in  the  Lives,  in  some 
part  of  the  North-west  of  Gaul .  It  is  easy  to  ac- 
count for  his  not  having  been  made  bishop  at  Rome  ; 
for  Palladius  was  the  person  fixed  upon  as  chief  of 
the  mission  and  as  the  bishop  on  that  occasion ; 
(137)  nor  was  it  or  is  it  usual  to  send,  on  the  com- 
mencement of  a  mission,  more  than  one  bishop  to 
any  one  country,  particularly  of  such  small  extent  as 
Ireland.  Thus  Gregory  the  great  appointed  at  first 
but  one  bishop,  Augustin,  for  the  mission  of  Eng- 
land. (138)    The  account  of  St.  Patrick^s  consecra* 
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tion  by  Celestine  is  not  to  beinet  with  in  any  of  the 
Lives  except  those  two  eompilBtions  of  all  stories,  viz^ 
Jocelin's  and  the  Tripartite  ;  (199)  whence  it  made 
its  way  into  some  breviaries  and  other  late  docu- 
ments, (140)^  It  has  been  rejected  not  only  by  the 
BoUandists,  but  even  by  Colgan,  who,  while  he 
holds  that  St.  Patrick  was  instituted  by  Celestine, 
yet  maintains  that  he  was  not  consecrated  by  him 
nor  at  Rome,  but  somewhere  not  far  from  the  part 
of  the  sea  that  separates  France  from  Great  Bri- 
tain. (141)  Instead  of  sa3ing  with  Colgan  that  St. 
Frtrick  was  instituted  by  the  Pope,«i:hat  is,  qualified 
to  be  consecrated  bishop,  I  think  it  more  consistent 
to  lay  down,  that  he  was  appointed  only  principal 
assistant  to  Palladius ;  a  situation,  which,  although 
it  entitled  him  to  be  raised  to  the  episcopacy  in  case  of 
Palladius'  death,  was  not  equivalent  to  episcopal  in- 
stitution. For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  while 
there  was  no  necessity  for  his  consecration,  Palla- 
dius being  the  then  bishop,  the  Pope  would  have  in- 
stituted him  and  thus  authorized  him  to  get  himself 
consecrated  when  and  wherever  he  pleased  even  dur- 
ing the  life-time  of  Palladius.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Pope's  intention  was  that,  in  case  of  the 
demise  of  Palladius,  St.  Patrick  should  succeed  him  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  objection  to  our  supposing,  that 
this  intention  had  been  officially  declared.  All  this, 
however,  was  not  tantamount  to  actual  institution. 
If  it  be  asked,  why  St.  Patrick  did  not  set  out  for 
Ireland  in  company  with  Palladius,  there  are  two 
answers  at  hand ;  first,  that  it  is  very  probable  he 
did  not  arrive  at  Rome  until  after  Palladius'  depar- 
ture ;  and  secondly,  that,  besides  being  detained  at 
Rome  by  some  details  relative  to  the  mission,  he  got 
leave  to  pay  a  visit  to  St.  German  and  his  relatives 
in  Gaul,  and  to  settle  some  domestic  concerns  before 
his  parting  from  his  friends,  under,  however,  the 
obligation  of  repairing  to  Ireland  as  soon  as  he  con- 
veniently could. 
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(136)  Eiric  writes  ("De  Vita  Sfc.  S.  Germ,  L.  1.  c.  12.) ;  «  Ad 
sanctum  Celestinum  urbis  Romae  Papam  per  Segetium  pre8b3rte- 
rum  suum  eum  direxit  (Germanus)  qui  viro  praestantissimo  pro- 
bitatis  eodesiasticae  testimonium  apud  sedem  ferret  apostolicanL 
Cujus  judicio  approbatus,  auctoritate  fultus,  benedictione  denique 
roboratus,  Hibemiae  partes  expetiiu"  The  fourth  Life  has  {cap. 
29.)  ;  *'  Misit  ex^,  ut  prae&ti  sumus,  S.  Germanus  B.  Patridura 
Romam,  ut  cum  apostolicae  sedis  Episcopi  licenda  ad  praedicati* 
onem  exiret :  ita  enim  ordo  exigebat — Perveniente  vero  illo  Romam, 
a  sancto  Papa  Celestino  honorifice  est  susceptus ;  et  tradttis  sibi 
Sanctorum  reliquiis  ab  eodem  Papa  Celestino  in  Hibemiam  missus 
esti''  The  third  Life  agrees  in  substance  with  the  fourth,  except 
that  St.  Patrick's  consecration  as  bishop  is  placed  before  his  arrival 
at  Rome  and  his  presenting  himself  before  the  Pope,  which  is 
contrary  to  all  the  other  accounts,  and  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  a 
misplacement  of  the  chapters,  by  making  one  the  24th,  which 
ought  to  be  the  26th.  By  what  we  find  in  these  and  other  docu- 
ments concerning  the  active  part  taken  by  St  German  in  procuring 
the  appointment  of  St.  Patrick  for  the  Irish  mission,  we  are  to 
explain  a  passage  of  the  old  tract  on  the  Liturgy,  in  which  he 
is  spoken  of  in  general  terms  as  having  been  constituted  for  that 
purpose  by  German  and  Lupus :  '<  B.  Patricium  spiritaliter  litteras 
sacras  docuerunt  (Germanus  et  Lupus)  atque  enutrierunt,  et  ipsum 
episcopum  per  eorum  praedicationent  archiepiscopum  in  Scotiis  ac 
Britannils  posuerunL"  This  does  not  exclude  his  having  been 
previously  dkected  to  Rome  by  German  (for  elsewhere  we  do 
not  find  that  Lupus  was  concerned  in  this  business)  and  chosen 
among  others  by  Celestine  through  his  recommendation.  Perh^ 
the  word  praedicationem  here  signifies  commendation  or  praise 
according  to  a  truly  classical  acceptation,  which  we  find  in  the 
best  writers;  as  when  Cicero  says,  Virhdem  alicujus  opiime 
pr€iedicare.  Were  we  to  inteipret  it  preaching,  how  could  it  apply 
in  this  place  ?  For  no  one  could  be  appointed  to  any  situation 
by  mere  preaching.  The  meaning  of  the  ^tassage  may  then  be 
this,  that,  in  consequence  of  those  saints  having  recommended 
St.  Patrick,  he  became  at  length  a  bisliop  or  archbishop,  and  was 
employed  in  Ireland,  &c  Li  a  somewhat  similar  passage  of  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbuiy  quoted  above  (Not.  129.)   Celestine  is  ex- 
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pressly  mentioned  as  the  person,  by  whose  order  Grerman  sent  St 
Patrick  to  Ireland. 

(137)  It  is  worth  remarking,  that  this  is  tht  veiy  reason  as- 
signed in  some  of  the  Lives  for  St  Patrick's  not  having  been  con- 
secrated bishop  sooner  tlian  he  was.  The  Scholiast  says  that,  when 
St  Patrick  went  to  Rome  on  what  he  pretends  was  the  first  of 
two  visits  to  that  city  (see  above  Not,  131.}  the  Pope  refused  to 
ordain  him,  u  €•  bishop ;  and  why  ?  Because  he  had  already  ap- 
pointed Palladius ;  <^  Nee  ei  honorem  dedii ;  quia  ante  misit  S. 
Palladium."  The  same  reason  is  assigned,  and  in  dearer  terms 
by  Ptobus  (£.  1.  c.  24.) ;  '*  Necdum  tamen  vir  Domini  Patridus 
ad  pontificalem  gradum  flierat  promotus ;  quod  idea  nimirum  dis* 
tulerat,  quia  sdebat  quod  Palladius  archidiaconus  Cdestini — crdi- 
natus  ab  eodem  Papa  directus  fiierat  ad  banc  insulam."  And  the 
second  Life,  in  accounting  for  the  delay  with  r^;ard  to  St  Pa- 
trick's consecration,  has  {cap.  23.) ;  "  Certi  etenim  erant  quoniam 
Palladius  archdiaconus  a  Cdestino  Papa  urbis  Romae — ordmattu 
et  missus  fuerat  ad  banc  insulam." 

(138)  Bede  Ecd.  Hist.  L.  1.  c.  27. 

(139)  See  Jocelin  cap.  25.  and  IVipartite,  L.\.c  39.  In  the 
latter  we  have  this  pretty  statement ;  Celestinus  P^  coram  S. 
Germano  et  Amato  r^e  Romano  eum  (Patridum)  ordinavit  in 
episcopum,  et  Patridi  insignivit  nomine."  St  Grennan  was  cer- 
tainly not  at  Rome  in  the  year  432.  And  who  was  Amatus  king 
of  Rome  ?  Something  about  Amator  the  predecessor  of  St  Ger- 
man was  floating  on  the  compiler's  bram,  and  accordingly  he 
patched  up  this  neat  piece  of  intelligence.  FVx>m  a  simflar  source 
proceeded  an  equally  ridiculous  passage  of  the  Sdioliast  (Above 
Not.  131.) 

(140)  See  Usher  p.  841. 

(141)  To  the  authorities  in  favour  of  St  Patrick's  consecration 
at  Rome  Colgan  opposes  the  "  antiqtUores  actorum  S.  Patricu  au* 
thoreSf*'  viz.  the  authors  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  Lives. 
He  then  sums  up  his  conclusions  in  these  words :  "  £x  adductis 
supra  testirooniis  infero  sequentia  ooroUaria.  Primum ;  quod  S. 
Patridus  prius  fuerit  a  sede  Apostolica  institutus  episcopus,  et  des- 
tinatus  ad  conversionem  Hibemise,  quam  in  episcopum  eonsecratus. 
Secundum ;  quod  audita  jam  morte  Palladii  (qui  anno  431  obiit) 
et  per  consequens  anno  ultimo  Celestini  (qui  obiit  anno  432  die 
sexto  Aprilis)  S.  Patridus  in  episcopum  consecratus  et  in  Hiber- 
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niam  missus  fuenU  Ex  quibus  etiam  refellitur  placitum  Malbranci 
asserentis  ipsum  anno  424  fuisse  a  Celestino  ordinatum.  Ter- 
tium  ;  quod  episcopus,  qui  ordinavit  S.  Patridum  (sive  Amathus, 
sive  Amatorex  vel  Amator  vocetur)  non  fuerit  S.  Amator  ante- 
cessor S.  Grennani  in  sede  Antissiodorensi ;  cum  Amator  Antissi- 
odorensis  obierit  anno  418,  die  prirao  Maii — Quartum  f  si  conce- 
damus  S.  Patricium  aliquandiu  obivisse  munus  episcopale  Bo- 
noniae  inter  Morinos,  antequam  in  Hibemia  prsdicaverit,  minime 
tamen  concedi  posse,  quod  illud  munus  plunbus  annis  ibi  exercu- 
erit,  ut  contendit  M albrancus,  sed  solum  aliquot  mendbus  anni 
432,  quo  ordinatus  et  missus  in  Hibemiam."  (TV.  Th.p.  253.) 
He  then  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  St.  Patridc  was  consecrated 
somewhere  in  Belgium  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  country. 

§.  XVII.  St.  Patrick  left  Rome  either  late  in  the 
year  431  or  early  in  432.  Were  we  to  believe  some 
late  writers,  he  was  accompanied  by  Germanus,  Axi- 

I  lius  and  Servinius,  Canons  of  St.  John  Lateran. 

That  there  were  no  Canons  of  that  church  in  those 
times,  we  have  seen  already.  As  to  Germanus,  he 
is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  Lives  as  a  travel- 
ling companion  of  our  saint ;  and  it  is  plain  that  a 
Germanus  having  been  mentioned  as  such  was  owing 
to  a  misconception  relative  to  the  part,  which  St. 
German  of  Auxerre  had  acted  for  the  purpose  of 
having  St.  Patrick  sent  to  Ireland.  ( 1 42)  The  other 
two  are  very  much  spoken  of  in  our  church  history 
under  the  names  of  Aiuvilius  and  Isemirms^  or,  as 
some  call  the  latter,  Esseminus  or  Serentis.  They 
certainly  were  afterwards  in  Ireland  with  St.  Pa- 

^  trick.     It  is  stated  in  some  of  the  Lives,   that  they 

j  were  promoted  to  some  degree  of  holy  orders  at  the 

same  time  and  in  the  same  place  that  he  was  conse- 

y  crated  bishop.     But  whether  they  accompanied  him 

from  Rome,  or  were  selected  by  him  n'om  among 
young  clergymen  of  his  acquaintance  in  Gaul  can- 
not, as  far  as  I  know,  be  ascertained ;  particularly  as 
there  are  reasons  to  doubt  whether  they  came  to  Ire- 
land with  St.  Patrick  or  rather  some  years  later.  (143) 

og 
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Be  this  as  it  may  for  the  present,  and  passing  over 
some  stories  of  Jocelin  and  others  about  the  number 
of  St.  Patrick's  companions,  (144)  we  may  assume  as 
certain  that  our  samt  went  to  Auxerre  to  take  his 
leave  of  St.  German  ;  (145)  and  next  we  find  him 
in  a  town  called  Eboria  or  Eburia  situated  somewhere 
in  the  Northwest  of  Gaul.  ( 1 46)  Colgan  has  en- 
deavoured (147)  to  find  out  this  town  in  or  near 
Belgium ;  but  his  conjectures  do  not  agree  either 
with  the  names  of  places  or  with  the  situations  of 
them.  His  thinking  that  it  was  the  same  as  Bou- 
logne might  do  very  well,  were  there  tiot  too  great  a 
difference  between  the  names  Eboria  and  Bononia. 
Nor  can  his  other  conjecture  of  its  having  been  in 
the  country  of  the  Eburones,  now  called  the  ter- 
ritory of  Liege,  be  admitted  ;  whereas,  besides  there 
having  been  no  town  there  of  that  name,  (148)  the 
direction,  in  which  it  lies,  would  not  have  answered 
for  a  tour  from  Auxerre  towards  Great  Britain.  It 
was  probably  Evreux  in  Normandy ;  for  the  name 
Ebroicuj  (149)  one  of  those  by  which  it  has  been 
known,  differs  but  little  from  Eboria.  Evreux  is 
near  enough  to  the  sea  to  agree  with  what  is  said  of 
St.  Patrick's  having  soon  after  his  being  there  em- 
barked for  Great  Britain,  if  we  suppose  that  he  took 
shipping  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine ;  which  is  not 
improbable,  considering  his  wish  to  hasten  his  arrival 
in  Ireland  as  much  as  possible  (150) 

(142)  The  name  of  this  Germanus  was,  as  Usher  conjectures, 
first  introduced  by  that  mighty  historian  Vincent  of  Beauvais, 
who  in  some  part  of  his  Speculum  Historiale  has ;  **  Mittitur  cum 
Germane  Patridus,  et  Hibemiis  episo^us  ordinatur."  Poor  Vin- 
cent perhaps  meant  the  great  St.  German ;  but  we  know,  that  he 
was  not  sent  with  St.  PatricL  Usher  seemed  inclined  to  think, 
that  a  Germanus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  made  bishop  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  might  have  accompanied  him.  (See  Pr.  p.  842.) 
But  it  will  be  seen  elsewhere,  that  there  was  no  such  person. 

(143)  See  Usher  p.  842  and  Colgan  Tr.  TJup.  19. 

(144)  Jocdin  says  {cap.  26.)  that  he  was  aooompanied  all  the 
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way  from  Rome  by  20  men  distinguished  for  their  morak  and 
wisdom.  The  third  Life  (cap,  27.)  and  Usher's  Tripartite  give 
him  24  companions,  and  others  raise  the  number  to  34,  partly  it 
seems  from  Rome,  and  partly  picked  up  elsewhere.  (See  Pr.  p. 
845.)  Such  a  huge  number  of  missionaries  at  one  stroke  was 
never  heard  of  before  nor  since.  Not  to  mention  the  expense  of 
conveying  and  maintaining  such  a  caravan,  why  did  not  those 
story-tellers  reflect  that,  if  St  Patrick  were  to  appear  in  Ireland 
with  such  a  host  of  foreigners,  and  particularly  Romans,  he  and 
the  whole  of  them  would  have  been  driven  immediately  out  of  the 
countiy? 

(145)  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  look  for  apthorities  in  proof 
of  a  circumstance  so  natural,  especiaUy  as  Auxerre  lay  in  the  very 
track  of  our  saint's  journey.  On  this  subject  we  may  safely  be- 
lieve what  Jocelin  tells  us  (cap.  26.)  :  "  Versus  Hibemiam — ^re- 
gressum  maturavit.  Divertit  autem  ad  B.  Germanum  nutritorem 
et  eruditorem  suum;  ex  cujus  munere  accepit  calices  et  vesd- 
menta  sacerdotalia,  copiam  codicum  et  alia  quae  pertinent  ad 
cultum  et  ministerium  ecclesiasticum." 

(146)  That  Eboria  was  in  that  part  of  the  Gauls  is  evident  from 
the  concunent  testimonies  of  Probus  and  tlie  second  and  fourth 
Lives,  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  as  not  far  from  the  port,  at  which 
St.  Patrick  embariced  for  Great  Britain.  The  Bollandists  well 
knowing,  that  it  must  have  been  in  the  continent,  have  by  a 
strange  conjecture,  for  which  they  had  no  foundation  except  a 
certain  similarity  of  name,  converted  Eboria  into  Eporedia,  now 
Ivr6a  in  Piedmont  (Comment.  &c.  ad  V.  5.  P.  J.  5.)  Could 
Ivr^  be  said  to  be  near  a  port,  whence  one  could  sail  for  Great 
Britain  afler  having  be^  at  Auxerre  ? 

(147)  TV.  Th.  p.  254. 

(148)  The  Eburones  are  mentioned  by  Cssar,  De  Bel.  Gall. 
L.  2.  $.  4.  L.  6.  $•  31.  and  elsewhere.     In  his  time  they  had  a 
town  named  Atuatuca.   Afterwards  their  chief  town  was  Tongem 
to  called  from    Tangri,  which  was  another  name  of  the  tribe. 
(Cellarius,  Geogr.  Ant.  L.  2.  c.  3.) 

(149)  The  people  of  the  district,  in  which  Evreux  is  situated, 
are  called  by  Caesar  (Z.  3.  §.  15.)  Aulerci  Eburovices.  In  Peu- 
tinger*8  table  and  Antoninus'  Itinerary  from  Rouen  to  Paris  their 
town  is  called  Mediolanum  Aulercorum.  Afterwards  it  went  by 
the  name  of  Cmtas  Ebroicorum^  then  Ebroicoj  and  so  on  until  the 
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name  was  fi'enchified  into  Evreux.    See  CeUarius,  Z.  2.  c.  2.  and 
Hadr.  Vales.  NoL  GaU,  at  Aiderci  Eburovices. 

(150)  It  may  be  objected  that,  if  St.  Patrick  embarked  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine,  he  would  have  lost  the  (^iportunity  of  seeing 
his  relatives  at  or  near  Boulogne  before  his  final  departure  from 
his  country.  To  this  we  may  answer  that,  on  his  going  to  Rome 
he  most  probably  knew  that  he  would  be  certainly  sent  to  Ire- 
land, and  accordingly  might  have  taken  his  last  leave  of  his 
friends  before  he  set  out  on  that  journey.  And  for  reasons, 
which  will  be  seen  below,  (^Not.  161)  he  might  have  wished  not 
to  go  again  to  Boulc^e.  Besides  who  knows  but  he  had  relatives 
also  at  Evreux  ?  In  the  territory  of  that  city  there  was  a  town 
called  ConckiBf  now  Conches ;  and,  however  bold  the  conjecture 
may  appear,  yet  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suspect,  that  his  motlier, 
who  was  called  Conchessay  might  have  got  that  name  from  having 
been  a  native  of  Conchs. 

§ .  XVIII.  While  our  saint  was  still  in  that  place, 
Augustin,  Benedict,  and  some  others,  who  had  left 
Ireland  with  Palladius,  came  to  him  and  announced 
to  him  the  death  of  the  latter  in  Britain.  (151) 
Hence  it  appears,  that  they  were  already  apprized  of 
St.  Patrick's  having  been  appointed  to  the  Irish  mis- 
sion and  next  in  rank  to  Palladius.  On  receiving 
this  information  it  became  requisite  for  St.  Patrick  to 
be  consecrated,  as  the  mission  could  not  go  on  with- 
out a  bishop,  nor  were  there  any  bishops  then  in 
Ireland.  (152)  For  this  purpose  he  applied  to  a  ve- 
nerable prelate,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Eboria,  and  from  him  received  episcopal  consecra- 
tion. (153)  Probus  says  this  prelate's  name  was 
Amator,  while  by  others  he  is  called  Amatorex,(l54) 
Amathaeus,  Amatus,  &c.  (155)  It  is  probable 
that  those  writers  had  in  view  Amator  .bishop  of 
Auxerre,  and  that  they  might  have  confounded 
St.  Patrick's  ordination  as  priest  with  his  conse- 
cration as  bishop.  (156)  But,  as  he  was  dead 
14  years  before  the  time  we  are  treating  of,  he 
could  not  have  been  the  bishop,  by  whom  our  saint 
was  consecrated.  (157)    Nor  do  we  find  any  Gal- 
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lican  prelate,  living  at  that  time,  named  Amator  or 
Amatus.  The  venerable  St.  Amandus  of  Bour- 
deaux,  who  succeeded  Delphinus  about  A.  D.  404, 
was  still  alive  in  the  year  432,  having  survived  St. 
Paulinas  of  Nola,  who  died  in  the  year  431.  (158) 
The  name  Amandus  might  have  been  easily  changed 
into  AmatuSj  AmathaeuSf  or  Amator.  The  des- 
cription given  by  Probus  and  others  of  the  conse- 
crator  of  St.  Patrick  corresponds  very  well  with 
what  we  know  of  St.  Amandus.  For  they  represent 
him  as  an  archbishoptf  and  a  man  of  extraordinary 
sanctity.  The  chief  and  perhaps  only  difficulty  that 
occurs  against  supposing  that  St.  Amandus  was  the 
prelate  alluded  to  by  these  writers  is,  that  Bourdeaux 
was  too  far  out  of  the  track  of  St.  Patrick's  journey 
towards  Great  Britain.  To  this  it  may  be  answered, 
that  St.  Amandus,  of  whose  proceedings  we  know 
little  or  nothing  after  about  the  year  4U8,  might,  in 
consequence  of  the  troubles  caused  by  the  irruption 
of  the  Goths,  the  devastation  of  Bourdeaux  in  the 
year  414  or  415,  and  the  final  occupation  of  that 
city  by  them  in  418  or  419,  (159)  have  been  obliged 
to  quit  his  diocese  and  to  take  shelter  in  some  part 
of  the  Gauls  not  subject  to  that  nation.  About  the 
very  time,  that  St.  Patrick  was  on  his  way  towards 
Ireland,  the  southern  provinces  of  that  country 
were  harrassed  by  wars  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Goths.  The  want  of  information  concerning 
the  transactions  of  the  last  years  of  St.  Amandus' 
life  and  even  the  time  of  his  death  seems  to 
lead  to  a  conclusion,  that  he  had  retired  itito  some 
solitary  place,  such   as  Probus  and  others  hint  at  by 

flving  us  to  understand,  that  the  consecrator  of  St. 
^trick  lived  in  the  country.  Add  to  this,  that  no 
account  remains  of  any  archbishop  of  Bourdeaux 
between  him  and  Gallicinus,  who  held  that  see  about 
the  year  474.  (l6o)  If,  however,  St.  Amandus 
was  not  the  prelate  sought  for,  our  not  being  able  to 
decide  who  Amator  might  have  been  does  not  inva- 
lidate  the  truth   of  the  transaction,  it  being  well 
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known  that-  the  history  of  the  Gallican  prelates  of 
those  days  is  very  imperfect,  and  that  the  names  of 
many  of  them  are  sunk  in  oblivFon.  We  have  an 
instance  of  this  in  the  case  just  referred  to  of  Gal- 
licinus  being  the  next  mentioned  as  archbishop  of 
Bourdeaux  after  St.  Amandus* 

(151)  IVobus  has  (L.  1.  c,  25.);  '^  Audientes  itaque  de  morte 
Palladii  archidiaconi,  discipuli  iDius,  qui  erant  in  Britanniis,  id 
est,  Augustinus,  Benedictus,  et  cseteri  venerunt  ad  St  Patricium 
in  Euboriam,  et  mortein  Palladii  ei  denundabant."  The  second 
Life  (  cap,  26.)  and  the  fourth  {cap.  SI.)  give  the  same  account,  and 
nearly  in  the  same  words.  HaxriSy  although  he  had  the  works 
now  quoted  before  his  eyes,  yet  has  fabricated  a  quite  different 
account  of  the  matter;  and  teUs  us  {Bishops  j^*  110  t^^  "  ^ 
Palladius  died  among  St.  Patrick's  relations,  it  was  easy  for  him 
to  hear  of  his  death,  which  he  soon  did.**  He  adds,  that  the 
saint  was  then  at  Auxerre.  What  stuff,  invented  to  keep  up  the 
story  of  St.  Patrick's  having  been  a  native  of  North  Britain ! 
Even  had  be  been  such,  what  right  had  Harris  to  say,  that  Pal- 
ladius died  among  his  relations  ?  For  Kilpatrick,  where  Harris 
pretends  that  St.  Pbtridc  was  bom,  is  at  a  great  distance  from 
Fordun,  where  Palladius  died.  (See  Chap.  1.  not.  149.)  And 
what  relatives  could  St.  Patrick,  who  was  bom  in  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, have  among  the  Picts?  As  to  his  having  got  that  news 
at  Auxen^,  it  is  not  worth  aligning  against ;  unless  one  would  say 
that  Eboria  and  Auxerre  were  the  same  place ;  which,  independ- 
ently of  the  great  difference  of  the  names,  would  be  in  direct 
opposition  to  Probus  and  the  other  writers,  who  often  mention 
Auxerre  under  its  own  name  of  AnHsnodorum. 

(152)  See  Chap.  1. 

(153)  Probus  after  the  words  cited  (^Not.  151.)  immediately 
subjoins  ;  <<  Patricius  autem  et  qui  cum  eo  erant  dedinaverunt 
iter  ad  quemdam  mirae  sanctitatis  hominem  sumrnum  episcopum 
Amatorem  nomine,  in  propinquo  loco  habitantem ;  ubi  S.  Patri- 
dus,  sciens  quae  superventura  essent  iUi,  episcopali  gradu  ab 
eodem  archipraesule  Amatore  sublimatus  est."  The  second  and 
fourth  Lives  (locc.  citt.)  agree  with  Probus  almost  word  for  word ; 
and  tlie  third  Life  has  the  same  m  substance,  cap.  24>.    Notwith- 
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standing  these  explicit  testimonies,  some  of  the  writen,  who  hold 
that  St.  Patrick  was  consecrated  at  Rome,  pretend  that  he  went 
thither  after  he  had  heard  of  the  death  of  Palladius.    Usher,  who 
took  the  lead  on  this  point,  (see  Ind,  Chron.  at  A.  482)  has 
been  followed  by  Harris,  and  others.     The   Bollandists    also» 
though  they  admit  that  St.  Patrick  was  not  consecrated  at  Rome» 
yet  send  him  to  that  city  after  the  death  of  Palladius,  that  is,  ao- 
cording  to  them,  on  a  second  expedition  (above  Not.  131).     The 
whole  of  this  hypothesis  was  framed  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
how  it  came  to  pass,  that  St.  Patrick  was  i^pointed  head  of  the 
Irish  mission  after  Palladius.    But  had  it  been  considered,  that 
the  whole  business  had  been  arranged  at  Rome  before  the  de- 
parture of  Palladius,  and  that  due  provision  had  been  made  for 
supplying  his  place  in  case  of  any  untoward  accident,  those  wri- 
ters would  not  have  placed  themselves  in  direct  opposition  to 
Frobus  and  the  above  quoted  Lives,  without  being  able  to  pro- 
duce from  any  other  a  single  passage  in  fitvour  of  their  system. 
For  even  the  Scholiast  does  not  say,  that  St.  J^atrick  before  his 
second  going  to  Rome  had  heard  of  Palladius*  death,  but  merely 
that,  while  he  was  there,  the  Pope  had  got  an  account  of  it. 
(See  Not.  131.)    And  this  is  likewise  all  that  Jooelin  (cap.  25.) 
and  the  Tripartite  (Z.  1.  c.  39.)  have  on  the  subject.    Usher's 
hypothesis  has  given  rise  to  a  veiy  serious  objection,  and  I  allow, 
very  hard  to  answer  on  his  prindple%  against  the  mission  of  St. 
Patrick  by  Pope  Celestine.    It  is  this.    Palladius  arrived  in  Ire- 
land A.  D.  431,  and  remained  there  until  about  the  end  of  said 
year.  (See  Chap.  I.  §.  xvi.)     Between  his  departure  from  Ireland 
and  arrival  at  Fordun  some  not  very  short  time  must  have  inter- 
vened, probably  three  weeks  or  a  month.    How  long  he  stayed  at 
Fordun  we  do  not  know,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  make  us 
think,  that  he  died  as  soon  as  he  reached  that  place.    It  is  alto- 
gether most  likely,  that  he  lived  until  some  time  in  the  year  432» 
Then  we  must  allow  some  weeks  to  have  passed  between  the  day 
of  his  death  and  the  time,  at  which  news  of  it  was  announced  to 
St  Patrick  at  Eboria  m  Gaul  or  at  Auxerre,  as  some  of  those 
writers  would  have  it    For  besides  some  delay,  which  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  Palladius*  companions  made  at  Fordun  after 
his  death,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  distance  between  it  and 
t)ie  part  of  Gaul^  where  St  Patrick  then  was»  is  very  consider- 
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able,  and  tliat  in  those  days  there  was  neither  post-travelL'ng  nor 
fast-sailing  packet  boats.  On  the  whole  I  think  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  our  saint  could  not  have  heard  of  Palladius'  death 
until  about  the  latter  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March 
A.  D.  432.  How  then  can  we  account  for  a  journey  of  his  to 
Rome  and  his  arriving  there  in  due  time  to  be  consecrated,  or 
even  to  receive  powers  relative  to  the  mission  from  Pope  Celesdne, 
who  died  on  the  sixth  of  April  in  that  year?  To  obviate  this  ob- 
jection Usher  says,  that  Bale  or  Balaeus  (Centur,  H.)  assigns  the 
death  of  Palladius  to  the  15th  of  December.  Harris  {Bishops  p. 
11.)  and  O'Flaherty  (Ogygia  viruL  ch.  16.)  have  greedily  seiased  on 
this  date.  Now  admitting  it,  no  small  difficulty  sdll  remains.  For 
in  all  probability  St.  Patrick,  whether  at  Auxerre  or  elsewhere  in 
Gaul,  could  not  get  the  account  of  it  until  about  a  month  afta* ; 
accordingly  his  preparations  for  going  to  Rome,  the  journey 
thither,  and  his  proceeding  there  must  be  all  crammed  into  the 
time  that  el^Msed  between  the  middle  €^  January  and  the  latter 
end  of  March ;  I  say  ike  latter  end  of  March^  whereas  we  are 
not  to  suppose,  that  the  Pope  could  attend  to  business  until 
the  very  day  of  his  death.  The  fact  however  is,  that  Palladius 
did  not  die  as  soon  as  that  despicable  scribbler  has  stated ;  for  the 
Anglican  Martyrology  and  Ferrarius,  much  better  authorities  than 
Bale,  place  his  natalis,  or  exit  from  this  world,  on  the  27th  of 
January.  (P.  Ferrar.  Calal.  Sfc.  at  said  day^  and  Colgan  TV.  Th, 
p.  18.)  As  to  what  some  have  said  of  his  having  died  on  the 
6th  July,  that  is  A.  D.  432  (for  it  would  be  absurd  to  assign  it 
to  A.  D.  4>31  the  year  of  P^adius'  departure  from  Rome  for  Iie- 
Umd)  this  date  would  be  still  more  contrary  to  Usher's  calcula- 
tions ;  but  there  are  much  better  reasons  for  affixing  Palladius' 
death  to  Januaiy  27.  The  short  way  to  get  rid  of  these  diffi- 
culties is  to  reject  the  whole  of  Usher's  hypothesis,  as  indeed  we 
must  in  conformity  with  all  the  old  Lives  of  St  Patridc.  I  have 
dwelt  thus  much  on  this  subject,  merely  to  show  the  futility  of 
the  objection  now  discussed,  and  which  has  been  so  often  brought 
forward  by  persons  not  acquainted  with  the  true  history  of  our 
saint. 

(154)  Second  Life,  cap.  26 ;  Third,  cap.  24.    Fourth,  cap. 
Sl.&c 

(155)  Sec  Usher  p.  839.  (156)  See  above  Nat.  75. 
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(157)  Baronius  fell  into  this  mistake  (in  MartyroL  Roman. 
Mai.  1.)  Pagi  in  his  strictures  on  the  Annals  of  Baronius  (Cn- 
ticay  Sfc.  ad  A.  431.)  throws  out  a  conjecture  almost  equally  in- 
admissible. Having  found  an  Amator  bishop  of  Autun,  of  whom 
the  Sammarthani  make  mention  (in  the  Gallia  Christiana)  about 
the  year  314,  he  thought  he  might  have  been  the  oonsecrator  of 
St  Patrick,  and  that  accordingly  this  Amator  was  not  as  ancient 
as  is  commonly  supposed.  But,  not  to  enlaige  on  the  awkward- 
ness of  making  a  huge  leap  of  above  100  years  on  no  other 
foundation  than  a  mere  coincidence  of  names,  Autmi  is  not  so 
situated  as  to  allow  us  to  look  for  Eboria  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Instead  of  lying  between  Auxenre  and  the  Ocean,  it  is  between 
that  city  and  Rome.  Now,  supposing  even  that  it  was  on  his  way 
from  Rome  to  Auxenre  that  St.  Patrick  got  the  account  of  Pal- 
ladius'  death,  and  supposing  him  to  be  tlien  near  Autun,  who 
does  not  see  that  he  would  have  pushed  forward  to  Amcerre  to  be 
there  consecrated  by  his  fiiend  St.  German,  rather  than  stop  at 
Autun,  which  is  not  very  £u  distant  from  it  ? 

(158)  Sammarthan.  Gallia  Christiana,  Tom.  2.  coh  789,  790. 
It  is  there  added,  that  he  was  perhaps  the  Amandus,  who  sub- 
scribed the  synodical  epistle  of  the  GaUican  bishops  to  Pope  Leo, 
A.  451. 

(159)  Tillemont  having  touched  on  these  transactions  makes 
the  following  remark ;  <<  U  ne  fiuit  pas  s'etonner  si  panni  tant  de 
troubles  11  ne  s'est  rien  conserve  des  actions  de  S.  Amand."  Me* 
moiresj  &e,  Tom.  x..  Art.  S.  AnuuuL 

(160)  Tillemont,  ib.  It  is  related  by  Gregoiy  of  Tours,  that 
St.  Amandus  gave  up  his  see  for  some  years  to  a  St.  Severinus. 
If  so,  might  not  the  year  432  have  been  one  of  them,  and  spent 
by  him  in  retirement  ? 

§.  XIX.  On  the  occasion  of  St.  Patrick  being 
about  to  be  consecrated  bishop,  a  person,  who  had 
been  a  friend  of  his,  publicly  announced  a  fault,  which 
the  saint  had  been  guilty  of  when  a  boy,  and  of  which 
we  have  already  seen  an  account  in  this  chapter.  This 
friend's  object  seems  to  have  been  to  prevent  St.  Pa- 
trick from  going  to  Ireland  and  quitting  his  own 
country  for  ever.    For  this  purpose  he  did  not  scru- 
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pie  to  denounce  him  as  unworthy  of  being  promoted 
to  the  episcopacy,  expecting  that  thereby  he  would 
be  obliged  to  remain  among  his  relatives  and  friends, 
who  were  very  anxious  on  this  subject,  and  not  only 
besought  him  with  tears  in  their  eyes  not  to  quit  them, 
but  even  offered  him  many  presents  to  induce  him  to 
remain.  (l6l)  These  persuasives  failing,  recourse 
was  had  to  the  desperate  shift  of  endeavouring  to  ex- 
cite a  prejudice  against  him  in  the  mind  of  the  con* 
secrating  bishop.  But  all  these  maneuvres  were  of 
no  avail ;  for  the  Lord  was  with  him  and  enabled 
him  to  surmount  every  diflSculty.  ( J  62)  From  what 
we  have  now  seen,  it  is  evident,  as  Tillemont  has 
properly  observed,  (l63)  that  St.  Patrick  was  con- 
secrated in  his  own  country,  by  which  we  are  not  to 
understand  his  mere  native  town,  but  some  place  not 
very  far  from  which  his  relatives  and  old  friends  and 
acquaintances  resided.  This  is  an  additional  proof, 
that  he  was  not  consecrated  at  Rome.  It  is  also  an 
invincible  proof,  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  Continent, 
and  precisely  of  some  part  of  the  N.  West  of  the 
country  now  called  France ;  (I64)  nothing  being  better 
ascertained  than  that  he  was  consecrated  bishop  before 
he  embarked  at  some  Gallic  port  for  G.  Britain.  If 
the  neighbourhood  of  Evreux  was  the  place  of  his 
consecration,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  suppo- 
sing that  he  had  relatives  in  that  part  of  Gaul ;  ( 1 6 J) 
and,  as  to  his  paternal  connexions  at  Boulogne,  it 
will  not  be  denied  that  some  of  them,  on  hearing 
that  he  was  at  Evreux,  might  have  repaired  thither 
with  a  view  of  endeavouring  to  put  a  stop  to  his  go- 
ing to  Ireland.  And  here  it  may  be  allowed  to  observe, 
that  St.  Patrick's  not  making  the  route  by  Boulogne 
his  way  to  G.  Britain  might  have  been  owing  in  some 
measure  to  his  wish  to  avoid  the  importunities  of  his 
relatives,  whom  he  had  already  found  so  much  op- 
posed to  his  determination. 

(161)  "  Sed  ut  Patriam  et  parentes  amitterem;  et  munera  mul- 
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ta  mOii  offerebantur,  cum  fietu  et  lachiymk,  et  ofendi  Olos,  necnon 
contra  votum  aliquands  de  senioribus  tneis.  Sed,  gubemante  Deo, 
nullo  modo  consensi,  neque  adquievi  fllis,  non  mea  gratia,  sed 
Deus  qui  vicit  in  me,  et  restitit  illis  omnibuB,  ut  ego  venirem  ad 
Hibernas  gentes  Evangelium  praedicare.**  Confess,  p.  14.  The 
senioresy  whom  be  mentions,  were  apparently  his  elder  relatives 
and  friends.  He  uses  the  same  term,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
charge  brought  against  him  by  the  former  friend,  whom  he  reckons 
among  them.  <<  £t  quando  temptatus  sum  ab  aliquantis  senioribus 
meisy  qui  venerunt,  et  peccata  mea  (divulgaverunt)  contra  labori- 
osum  episcopatum  meum — adversus  verbum  quod  confessus  fueram 
antequam  essem  diaconus,  propter  anxietatem  moesto  animo  insi- 
nuavi  amicissimo  meo,  quae  in  pueritia,"  Sec.  lb.  p,  10.  Tillemont's 
conjecture  (Mem.  Tom.  xvi.  p.  459.)  that  by  seniores  he  meant 
priests  agrees  with  neither  the  context,  which  plainly  shows,  that 
under  at  least  a  part  of  these  seniores  he  comprized  some  of  his 
relatives,  nor  with  his  using  the  word  presbytery  wherever  he  talks 
of  a  priest.  Besides,  it  would  be  very  aukwaid  for  a  person, 
while  as  yet  only  a  priest  himself,  to  use  the  phrase  my  priests. 

(162)  See  above  Not.  16. 

(163)  Menu  Tom.  xvi.  p.  458.  He  adds  (p,  783.)  and  thai 
country  G.  Britain.  In  this  point  Tillemont  followed  the  current 
opinion  of  his  day,  having  relied  on  Usher  and  the  Bollandists  j 
without  paying  any  attention  to  Probus  and  the  other  Lives,  several 
cf  which  he  appears  never  to  have  looked  into. 

(164)  Compare  with  Not.  141.        (165)  See  Not.  ISO. 

§•  XX.  It  is  related,  that  Auxilius,  Iserninusand 
aome  others  received  certain  clerical  orders  on  the 
same  day  that  St.  Patrick  was  consecrated,  and  from 
the  same  bishop.  (166)  These  persons  are  spoken 
of  as  companions  of  his  on  the  afrair  of  the  mission. 
(167)  Every  thing  being  thus  arranged,  St.  Patrick 
soon  after  embarked,  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine,  and  had  a  prosperous  passage  to  G.  Britain* 
According  to  Probus  and  some  of  the  Lives  he  crossed 
that  country  without  stopping  on  the  way,  and  hast- 
ened his  course  until  he  arrived  in  Ireland.  (168) 
Yet  some  writers  pretend,  that  he  preached  for  some 
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days  in  G*  Britain,  (169)  and  it  is  added  that  he 
spent  some  time  in  the  neigbourhood  of  Menevia,  or, 
as  it  is  now  called,  St.  David's  in  Wales.  (I7O)  As 
these  subjects  are  of  little  consequence,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  enter  into  any  further  discussion  about  them. 

(171) 

(166)  The  second  Life  has  (cap.  26.) ;  ^'  Sed  etiam  Auxilius 
et  Serenus  (Iseminus),  et  caeteri  inferioris  gradus,  ordinati  sunt 
eodem  die,  quo  sanctus  Patricius."  The  fourth  Life  (cap*  31.)  has 
nearly  the  same  words.  Probus,  {L.  1.  c.  25.)  without  giving 
their  names  writes ;  ^*  Sed  et  alii  nonnulli  derici  ad  offidum  in&ri- 
oris  gradus  ordinati  sunt.'*  Nennius  seems  to  say,  that  Auxilius 
was  then  ordained  priest  and  Iseminus  deacon.  Whence  he  got 
this  information  I  do  not  know ;  nor  is  the  matter  worth  inquiring 
inta 

(167)  See  above  §.  xvii. 

(168)  Tunc  venerabflis  sacerdos  Domini  Patricius  navem  cde- 
riter  ascendit,  et  pervenit  in  Britanniam,  omissisque  omnibus  ant' 
bulandi  anfractibus  cum  omni  velocitatey  prospero  fluctu  mare 
nostrum  in  nomine  S.  Trinitatis  adiit."  Pkx)bus  L.  I.  c.  25.  Se- 
cond Life,  cap.  26.  &c 

(169)  Nennius  in  a  passage,  almost  word  for  word  the  same 
with  that  just  quoted  from  Probus,  throws  in  this  addition ;  <<  £t 
praedicavit  ibi  (in  Britannia)  non  muUis  diebus."  In  the  chronicle 
of  Matth.  floril^us  the  not  many  days  of  Nennius  have  been 
changed  into  many.    See  Usher,  p.  839,  843. 

(170)  Usher,  p.  843.  seqq.  (171)  See  above  §,  xiv.  and 
Not.  125. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

St  Patricks  arrival  on  his  mission  A.  D.  432. 
Landed  somewhere  in  Leinster — After  a  short 
time  goes  to  E.  Ulster — His  proceedings  there — 
Returning  thence  goes  to  Meath^^^His  reception 
there  by  the  king  Leogaire  and  others — His  tranS' 
actions  in  various  parts  of  that  province — PrO' 
ceeds  to  Connaughty  where  in  the  course  of  several 
years  he  converted  a  vast  number  qfpersons^^ 
Termination  of  his  mission  in  that  part  of 
Ireland. 

SECT.   I. 

At  length  we  are  come  to  St.  Patrick's  arrival  in 
Irelsmd,  which  was  in  the  year  432.  (l)  Pope  Ce- 
lestine  was  already  dead ;  ror  the  Irish  Annals,  (2) 
in  marking  the  date  of  this  event,  add,  that  it  took 
place  in  the  first  year  of  the  Pontificate  of  Sixtus, 
viz.  Sixtus  the  third,  who,  after  a  vacancy  of  S 1  days, 
was  raised  to  the  Papal  chair  on  the  S8th  of  April 
in  the  same  year.  Hence  it  appears,  that  our  saint 
did  not  land  in  Ireland  until  some  time  after  that 
day.  The  place,  where  he  landed,  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  what  is  now  called  Wicklow ;  for 
Probus  tells  us  that  it  was  a  harbour,  then  very  famous 
among  the  Irish,  in  the  country  of  the  Evoleni,  which 
country  or  district,  according  to  Colgan  and  other 
antiquaries,  was  a  maritime  tract  of  the  present  coun- 
ty of  Wicklow.  (3)  Other  writers  call  St.  Patrick's 
landing  place  Inbher^dey  that  is,  the  mouth  of  a 
river  6e  or  Dee,  (4)  which  those,  who  hold  that  our 
saint  landed  at  Wicklow,  tell  us  was  the  ancient 
name  of  its  little  river  now  called  Leitrim.  (5)  St.  Pa- 
trick having  landed  went  to  a  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood called  Anat-cailtrin,  where  he  was  repulsed  by 
the  natives  and  obliged  to  go  again  on  board  the  ship. 
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(6)  This  repulse  has  been  stated  as  proceeding  from 
Nathi  Hua-Garrchon,  who  had  already  opposed  Pal- 
ladius.  (7)  There  are,  however,  very  good  reasons 
to  doubt  whether  Nathi  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
this  affiiir,  particularly  as  we  have  but  very  slender 
authority  for  it,  (8)  nor  is  Nathi  spoken  of  on  this 
occasion  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  Lives.  And  it 
is  not  very  likely,  that  St.  Patrick  would  have  pre« 
ferred  landing  in  the  district  belonging  to  a  chief, 
who  had  declared  himself  so  hostile  to  the  Christian 
religion.  What  follows,  on  the  same  authority,  con* 
ceming  Sinell,  a  Leinster  man,  the  son  or  rather 
grandson  of  Finchada,  having  been  the  first  convert 
and  the  first  person  baptized  in  Ireland  by  our  Apos- 
tle, (9)  is  not  less  doubtful.  For,  besides  that  Sinell 
is  stated  to  have  lived  until  A.  D.  549  (10)  and  ac* 
cordingly  could  not  have  been,  in  432,  of  an  age 
sufficient  to  become  a  convert,  Probus  and  others 
Lives  inform  us,  that  Dichu,  a  native  of  Ulster,  was 
the  first  person  converted  in  Ireland  by  St.  Patrick  } 
and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  what  has  been  said 
about  Sinell  originated  in  provincial  pride  and  rivalry* 
After  St.  Patrick's  leaving  Aonach  Tailten,  or  rather 
Ariat-caltrain,  Usher's  Tripartite  sends  him  to  a  place 
called  Rath'inbher,  so  called  from  having  been  a 
castle  near  the  mouth  of  a  river.  Usher  threw  out 
a  conjecture  (11)  that  this  place  might  have  been  the 
same  as  Old-court  near  Bray  at  the  mouth  of  its  little 
river,  and  has  been  followed  by  Harris  and  others^ 
as  if  it  were  almost  certain*  But  that  name  would 
answer  equally  well  for  a  place  near  the  mouth 
of  any  river,  and,  considering  the  circumstances  of 
the  narrative,  better  for  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
river,  at  which  our  saint  landed,  than  of  any  other. 
Jocelin  relates^  that  from  Anat-cailtrin  St.  Patrick 
turned  off  towards  a  small  island  not  far  from  the 
diore  since  called  St.  Patrick's  island.  (12)  If 
this  statement  be  correct,  it  will  follow  that  Anat- 
cailtrin  was  in  the  tract  extending  from  Dublin  to 
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Skerries,  near  which  is  that  small  island  now  called 
Holm-patrick.  It  will  also  follow  that  Inhher-dee 
must  be  looked  for  somewhere  in  the  bay  of  Dublin, 
or  between  it  and  Skerries.  (13)  Another  account, 
without  mentioning  Anat-cailtrin,  states  that  St. 
Patrick,  after  the  opposition  he  had  met  with, 
returned  to  the  ship  which  had  brought  him  to 
Ireland,  and  then  turning  to  the  left,  that  is,  to 
the  North,  with  an  intention  of  proceeding  to  Ulster, 
and  sailing  along  the  coast  of  the  Bregenses,  put  in 
at  Holm-patrick,  (14)  where  he  remained  for  some 
time.  Probus,  who  makes  no  mention  of  the  oppo- 
sition made  to  our  Apostle,  or  of  his  having  put  in  at 
Holm-patrick,  agrees  with  the  other  Lives  in  stating, 
that  his  reason  for  going  forthwith  to  Ulster  was  to 
pay  a  visit  to  his  former  master  Milcho,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  bring  him  over  to  the  Christian  faith.  (15) 

{!)  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  adduce  proofe  of  this  I  eing 
the  true  date ;  for,  besides  its  being  the  only  one  that  can  agree 
with  what  we  have  seen  about  Prosper's  mission,  Pope  Celestine, 
&c.  it  is  laid  down  in  our  best  Irish  Annals.  As  to  what  some 
writers  have  said  to  the  contraiy,  it  is  easy  to*  show,  that  they  were 
mistaken.  Thus  the  date  A.  D.  425  assigned  by  Wm«  of  Malmes« 
buiy  (See  ch,  IV.  noi.  129)  and  copied  from  him  by  Stanihurst, 
Alford,  Cressy,  and  others,  is  strangely  erroneous ;  for,  in  that  case, 
St.  P^oridc  would  have  been  in  Ireland  five  or  six  years  before 
Pialladius.  Tillemont  went  to  an  opposite  extreme ;  (Mem.  Tom, 
XVI.  p.  784.)  and  it  is  strange,  that  he  could  have  fallen  into 
such  a  mistake.  He  thought  that  St  Patrick's  mission  could  not 
have  commenced  before  A.  D.  440.  One  of  his  aiguments  is 
that,  as  Paliadius  did  not  arrive  in  Ireland  until  A.  D.  431,  some 
years  should  be  allowed  for  his  mission,  which,  as  it  would  appear 
from  FhMper,  was  attended  with  some  good  effects.  For  a  full 
and  satisfactory  answer  to  this  ai^ument  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader 
to  Chap.  1.  and  ib.  notes  144,  145.  His  other  argument  is  that, 
considering  the  short  time,  that  intervened  between  Paliadius' 
arrival  in  Ireland  and  the  death  of  Celestine,  it  was  impossible 
that  St  Patrick  could  have  been  appointed  by  that  Pope  as  his 
successor  for  the  Irish  mission.     This  difficulty,  whidi,  by  the  bye, 
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should  not  have  induced  TiUemont  to  go  as  low  down  as  the 
year  440,  has  been  akeady  solved  by  what  is  stated  and  discussed 
at  full  length  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  particularly  in  note 
153. 

(2)  Annals  of  Ulster,  InnisMen,  and  the  4  Masters.  See 
Usher  p.  1046,  and  Colgan  Tr.  Th^  p.  254. 

(S)  Ph)bus  writes  fL.  1 .  c.  27.) ; "  Consununato  igitur  navigio  ac 
labore  S.  P&tricius — in  optatum  portum  regionis  Evolenoruniy  uti- 
que  i^ud  nos  darissimumy  delatus  est.**  Colgan  in  a  note  says, 
that  for  Evolenorum  we  must  read  Cuolenorum,  that  is,  the  tract 
called  in  Irish  Crioch-cuoUariy  whence-  he  concludes,  that  the  har- 
bour, was  that  of  Kihnantan  now  called  Widdow.  (See  also 
Usher,  p.  845.)  If  Cuolenorum  be  the  true  reading,  Ushers  and 
Colgan's  corollary  will  naturally  follow ;  but  I  confess  I  have  some 
doubts  on  this  subject ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  admit  that  the  harbour 
of  Wlcklow  could  at  any  time  be  very  famous,  clarimmtiSj  consi- 
dering not  only  how  badly  situated  that  place  is  for  trade  with  the 
interior  of  Ireland,  but  likewise  the  badness  of  the  harbour,  which 
is  fit  only  for  small  vessels.  And  if  we  retain  Evolenorumy  which 
I  find  no  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting,  we  may  suppose  that  Ph>- 
bus  meant  the  harbour  of  Dublin,  ^  e.  the  portum  Eblanorum  of 
Ptolemy.  Between  the  two  names  [b  and  v  being  ONnmutable) 
the  difference  is  very  small ;  and  the  harbour  of  Dublin  was  very 
celebrated,  at  least  in  Frobus'  time,  the  Danes  being  then  in  pos- 
session of  it 

(4)  Third  Life,  cap,  28. — Jocelin,  cap,  29.  In  second  Life,  cap, 
25,  Deac, 

(5)  See  Harris,  Bishops  p.  11.  Colgan  says,  that  the  real 
name  of  that  harbour  was  Inbher'Dagadhf  from  a  prince  of  that 
name,  who  had  been  drowned  there.     fTr,  Tk,p»  109.) 

(6)  Third  Ufe,  cap,  29.  Jocelin  fcap,  30.)  has  Aonach'Tail- 
terii  mistaking  a  place  in  the  interior  of  the  county  of  Meath, 
where  solemn  sports  used  to  be  hdd,  and  thence  called  Aonach 
Tailten  or  the  sports  of  Ta^en^  (Colgan  Tr,  Z%.  p,  SI.  not.  43. 
and  Seward  at  Tailten)  for  Anat-caStrinf  which  was  near  the  sesu 
In  the  same  third  Life  both  places  are  well  distinguished ;  for  in 
the  chapter  now  quoted  Anat-cafltrin  is  said  to  have  been  over- 
flown by  the  sea,  while  in  the  43d  chapter  mention  is  made  of  the 
place  of  royal  ^rts,  qui  dicitur  Tailtin.    I  cannot  but  think 
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that  Tailten  or  Tailtin  was  situated  at  or  near  the  place  now  coc- 
mptly  called  Teltown  in  the  barony  of  KeUs. 

(7)  See  above,  Chap.  \.  §,  xvi.  Nathi's  opposition^  to  St.  Pa- 
trick is  mentioned  in  the  second  Life,  cap.  25,  and  in  the  Tripar^ 
tite  L,  I,  c,  42.  The  old  tract,  quoted  by  Usher  fp.  846.)  on 
the  same  subject,  and  on  what  follows  about  Sinell,  was  in  all 
likelihood  one  of  the  two  works  now  referred  to  ;  for  the  words  of 
the  whole  passage  are  almost  exactly  the  same.  This  passage,  as 
it  appears  in  the  second  Life,  is  evidently  an  interpolation,  as  it 
not  only  breaks  the  thread  of  the  narrative,  but  is  directly  con- 
trary to  circumstances  related  in  the  28th  and  29th  chapters  of 
said  Life.  Even  as  it  is  found  in  the  Tripartite,  it  smells  strongly 
of  interpolation,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  note,  that  had 
crept  into  the  text.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  opposition 
made  by  Nathi  to  St.  Patrick  is  in  this  work  related  immediately 
after  that  of  the  people,  who  lived  near  Inbher-de,  and  as  distinct 
fix)m  it. 

(8)  See  Not.  prec, 

(9)  The  Tripartite  adds  to  what  we  have  seen  about  Nathi, 
<<  Sinell  vero  ^ius  Finnchadlia  per  praedicationem  S.  Patricii 
omnipotent!  Deo  credidit,  et  a  S.  Patricio  primus  ex  gente  Sco- 
torum  baptizatus  fuit ;  et  sibi  et  semini  ejus  benedixit  vir  sanctus.** 
Colgan  gives  us  (Tr.  Th,  p.  18.)  a  genealogy  of  Sinell,  whence 
it  i^peare  that  he  was  grandson  of  Finchada  and  eighth  in  descent 
from  Corbmac  Cucorb  king  of  Leinster,  and  says  that  he  was 
sumamed  the  elder.  The  Bollandists  have,  with  regard  to  SineU, 
followed  the  Tripartite. 

(10)  To  that  year  (alias  548)  is  assigned  the  death  of  Sinell, 
aluu  Senchell,  Uie  elder  in  the  Annals  of  the  4  Masters.  See  TV. 
Th.  p.  188.  no.  120,  and  his  Life  AA.  SS.  at  26  Mart,  in  which 
there  is  nothing  about  his  having  been  converted  by  St.  Patrick. 

(11)  Pr.p.  846. 

(12)  Jocelin  cap.  30.  For  Aonach-Tailten  of  his  text  I  read 
Anat'CaiUrin.     See  Not.  6. 

(13)  Since  the  occupation  of  all  that  coast  by  the  Danes  or  Fin- 
galls  it  is  no  wonder,  that  almost  all  the  old  names  liave  been  lost. 

(14)  '^  Unde  navem  denuo  ingressus  dedit  vela  ventis  et,  juxta 
fines  Bregensium  ad  sinistram  flectens,  dirigit  in  Ultoniam — ^In  via 
autem— declinavit  ad  quamdam  parvulam  insulam/*  &c.  (Tripart. 

P  2 
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L^  1.  c.  44.)  The  country  of  the  Bregenses  or  Bi^ii  was  be- 
tween Dublin  and  Drogheda.  (Colgan  Tr.  Th.  Ind*  Topogr. 
at  Bregae.)  If  Wicklow  was  the  port  of  St,  Patrick's  arriTal 
and  accordingly  that  whence  he  set  sail  for  Ulster,  would  the 
coast  of  the  Bregenses  be  thus  the  first  spoken  of,  without  any 
mention  of  the  coast  southward  between  them  and  Wicklow? 
Our  saint's  stopping  for  a  while  in  Holmpatrick*  is  mentioned  also 
ia  the  second  Life  cap.  28,  and  in  the  fourth,  cap.  32.  In  both 
of  them  the  district  of  the  Bregenses  is  the  first  refeired  to  as  to 
St.  Patrick's  course  towards  Ulster. 

(15)  Probus,  L*  1.  c.  27.    Second  Life,  cap.  28.    Third,  cap. 
SO.     Fourth,  cap.  32.  &c. 

§.  ir.  St.  Patrick,  then  continuing  his  course,  ar- 
rived  with  his  companions  at  a  port  in  the  district 
now  called  the  barony  of  Lecale  in  the  county  of 
Down.  (16)  Having  landed,  and  gone  a  little  way 
into  tlie  adjacent  country  to  rest  themselves  and  de- 
posit their  luggage,  they  were  met  by  a  herd  in  the 
service  of  the  lord  of  the  district,  whose  name  was 
Dichu  or  Dicho.  Thinking  they  were  robbers,  he 
ran  to  give  information  to  his  master,  who  imme- 
diately came  up  with  an  armed  force  for  the  purpose 
of  exterminating  them.  Dicho,  however,  on  seeing 
St.  Patrick  was  so  struck  with  his  appearance  that, 
being  also  internally  moved  by  the  Almighty,  he 
brought  the  whole  party  to  his  house,  which  was  at 
the  place  now  called  Saul.  There  the  saint  had  an 
opportunity  of  announcing  to  him  the  Christian 
faith,  and,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  Dicho  be- 
came a  believer  and  was  baptized,  being  the  first 
person  converted  by  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland.  All 
his  family  followed  his  example  and  likewise  became 
Christians.  (17)  It  was,  if  we  are  to  believe  some 
of  the  Lives,  on  this  occasion  that  the  celebrated 
church  or  chapel,  called  Sabhall  Padruic,  or  Pa- 
trick^s  barrii  as  Probus  interprets  it,  (18)  was  erected. 
(19)  We  are  told  that,  in  compliance  with  Dicho's 
wish,  it  was,   contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  con- 
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•atructed  in  a  direction  from  North  to  South.     The 
reason  assigned  for  its  being  called  a  bam  is,  that  it 
was  built   according    to  the  form   and   position    of 
Dicho*s  barn  ;  but  I  should  rather  think  that  it  was 
originally  nothing  else  than  a  real  barn  belonging  to 
Dicho,  in  which  St.   Patrick  celebrated  divine  wor- 
ship, in  the  same  manner  as  even  in  our  own  times 
barns  have  been  used  in  Ireland  for  the  same  pur- 
pose.    This  barn  was  probably  thenceforth  applied 
to  religious  objects.     It  was  certainly,  as  will  be  seen, 
a  favourite  retreat  of  our  Apostle.     On   the  site  of 
it  a  regular  church  and  monastery  were  erected,  but 
not  as  early  as  the  time  we  are   now  treating  of. 
That  this  barn  was  presented  to  St.  Patrick  by  Dicho 
as  a  place  for  religious  exercises,  and  for  the  accom- 
modation of  himself  and  other  pious  persons,  I  see 
no  reason  for  doubting  ;  but  what  is  added  concern- 
ing Dicho's  having  annexed,  by  donation,  lands  for 
the  support  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  there 
accords  neither  with  the  system  followed  by  St.  Pa- 
trick, (20)    nor  with   the   practice  of  the  religious 
men  ^f  those  days,  who,  instead  of  being  endowed 
with  estates,  earned  their  scanty  meals  with  the  la- 
bour of  their  hands.     The  most  that  may  be  allowed 
is,  that  he  accepted  of  a  small  field  or  spot  of  ground 
annexed  to  the  bam  ;  and  in  fact  it  is  thus  that  the 
matter  is  represented  in  some  of  the  Lives.  (4 1 ) 

(16)  There  have  been  some  doubts  concerning  the  part  of 
Lecale,  and  the  port  at  which  St.  Patrick  landed.  Harris  says  it 
was  the  bay  of  Dundrum  ;  but  it  is  much  more  probable  tliat  it 
was  at  or  near  StrangfiMrd.  The  part  of  the  sea  near  where  he 
landed  is  called  a  f  return  or  streights,  and  the  place  of  landing 
IS  represented  as  being  veiy  near  Sabhall  Padruic  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  Said,  These  drcumstances  agree  much  better  with  Strange 
fiird  bay  and  lough  than  with  any  part  of  the  bay  of  Dundrum* 
In  the  second  Life  we  read  (cap,  29) ;  '^  In  quoddam  f  return^ 
quod  est  Brennese^  se  inmiisit  ( Patricius)  et  ad  terram  descendit 
•d  oitmm  Slain."    The  third  Life  has  {cap.  S3.)  nearly  the  same 
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words  and,  instead  of  Brennese^  reads  Brenasse.  The  Tripar- 
tite states  the  whole  matter  thus :  <*  Appulit  in  portu  de  Inbher 
Slainge*  Ibique  e  navi  ipsi  et  socii  egressi  defessos  artus  somno 
et  quiete  in  loco  postea  Sahhall  Padniic  i^)pellato  reficiunt.** 
(X.l.  c.  4<7*)  Colgan  says  that  the  f return  Brennese  was  the 
same  as  Lough  Guana,  that  is,  the  lake  of  Strangford ;  although 
he  adds  that  it  was  perhaps  part  of  the  bay  of  Dundrum.  This 
conjecture  will  not  suit  what  is  stated  of  its  proximity  to  Saul. 
As  to  Inbher  Slainge,  the  mouth  of  the  Slainge  or  Slain,  Colgan 
( Tr.  Th.  p*  19.)  endeavours  to  account  for  the  name  by  teHing 
us,  that  Slieve-donard,  the  highest  of  the  mountains  of  Moume, 
was  anciently  called  Slainge,  and  that  thence,  perhaps,  the  name 
was  extended  to  the  bay  of  Dundrum,  which  is  adjacent  to  a 
part  of  those  mountains*  But  it  is  plain  that  Slaingey  as  con- 
nected with  Inbher,  must  mean  a  body  of  water,  and  the  ques- 
tion then  arises,  where  it  is  to  be  found*  Harris  cuts  the  diffi- 
culty short  by  giving  us  a  river  Slaing  or  Slain,  which,  he  says, 
falls  into  the  North  end  of  the  bay  of  Dundrum.  I  cannot  find 
a  river  so  called  in  that  or  any  other  part  of  the  county  of  Down, 
and  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  Slainge  is  the  same 
as  Strangford  lough,  or  probably  a  part  of  it ;  and  that  the  name 
Strangford  does  not  mean,  as  Seward  supposes,  strong  ford,  allu- 
luding  to  the  rapidity  of  the  current  in  the  bay ;  for,  were  this 
the  origin  €^  the  name,  it  should  have  been  called  Strangbay, 
not  Strang/brd.  And  it  is  more  natural  to  admit,  that  Strang* 
Jord  means  the  ford  of  the  Strang,  which  is,  I  dare  say,  no  other 
than  the  Slainge,  the  name  of  which  has  by  a  slight  alteration 
been  changed  into  Strang.  Harris  had  no  right  to  say,  that  Saul 
is  on  the  East  side  of  the  bay  of  Dundrum ;  for  it  is  situated 
some  miles  to  tlie  North  of  that  bay,  and  at  the  East  side  of  a 
branch  of  Strangford  lough. 

(17)  This  interesting  narrative  is  given  veiy  perspicuoualy  by 
Fkiobus  X.  1.  c.  28.  Second  Life,  cap*  29.  Fourth,  ce^,  33. 
As  to  Dicho  having  been  St.  Patrick's  first  convert,  lYobus 
writes ;  <<  Credidit  ei^  homo  ille  (Dicho)  primus  omnium  insu- 
lanorum  cum  onmi  domo  et  fimiilia  sua."  The  second  Life  ex- 
presses it  still  more  dearly ;  <<  Credidit  et  baptizatus  est,  et  j^n- 
mus  Scotorum  per  Patricium  oonfessus  est"  Here  we  have  a 
direct  contradiction  of  what  appears  about  Sinell  in  the  inteipola- 
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tion  at  CA.  25.  of  said  Life.  (See  above  Not.  7.)    The  fourth 
Life  has ;  ^'  Credidit  et  baptizatus  est ;  qui  primus  Scotorum,  ut 
fertur,  per  Fatridum  confessus  est."    Colgan,  who  wished  to  re- 
concile all  parties,  thought  that  the  matter  might  be  settled  by 
laying  down,   that  Dicho  was  the  first  convert  not  in  all  Ireland, 
but  in  Ulster.    This  evasion,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Harris, 
cannot  by  any  means  agree  with  the  authorities  now  quoted. 
The  Tripartite,  indeed,  treating  of  this  subject,  (L.  1.  c.  4*7*) 
makes  Dicho  the  first  Christian  in   Ulster ;  an  addition  that  be- 
came necessary  in  consequence  not  only  of  what  it  has  about 
Sinell  (above  Not,  9.)  but  likewise  of  its  placing  Seschnen  and 
his  son  Benignus  (of  whom  hereafter)  as  converts  before  Dicho* 
This  stuff,  together  with  some  strange  fables  related  in  that  part 
of  the  Tripartite,  and  which  Jocelin  has  not  (bigot  to  amplify  (cap. 
S2.),  is  not  worth  attending  to.    The  same  TVipartite  and  the 
third  Life  {cap.  SI.)  call  Dicho  son  of  Trichem,  on  which  the 
other  Lives  are  sUent.    The  second  and  fourth  Lives  have  one 
Rus  son  of  Trichem,  who  lived  to  the  South  of  Dicho's  residence. 
Had  the  authors  known  that  Dicho  also  was  his  son,  it  is  odd 
that  they  have  not  designated  him  as  such,  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  did  with  regard  to  Rus.     Be  this  as  it  may,  hence  lias 
proceeded  the  notion  that  Dicho  and  Rus  were  brothers.    And 
then  come  three  and  fi>ur  more  brothers,  all  of  the  most  noble 
house  of  Dalfiatach  descended  firom  Fiatach  Fionn  once  king  of 
Ireland.  (See  Tr.  Th.p.  19—110.  Ogi/gia  vind.  ch.  12.) 

(18)  L.  I.e. 28. 

(19)  Third  Life,  cap.  31.  Tripart  L.  1.  c.47.  Jocelin,  cap. 
32.    Usher's  Tripart.  Pr.  p.  846. 

(20)  St.  Patrick  made  it  a  rule  not  to  accept  of  presents,  at 
least  of  any  considerable  value,  lest,  as  he  himself  says,  he  might 
give  occasion  to  the  incredulous  to  de&me  his  ministiy.  And  he 
challenges  tlie  people  to  point  out  any  donations  he  had  received ; 
''  F(»te  autem,  quando  baptizavi  tot  millia  homlnum,  speraverim 
ab  aliquo  illorum  vel  dimidium  scriptulse.  Didte  mihi  et  reddam 
vobis."  Confess,  p.  19.  On  the  contrary  he  used  to  make  pre- 
sents, out  <^  his  own  property,  to  princes  and  powerfiil  people 
for  the  purpose  of  smoothing  the  way  for  his  apostolical  exertions, 
until  at  length  he  reduced  himself  to  poverty.  Of  this  more 
hereafter. 


^. 
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(21)  Third  Life,  cap.  31.    Tripart.  L.  1.  c.^7. 

§.  III.  St.  Patrick  having  remained  not  many  days 
at  Dicho's  house,  and  left  his  ship  or  boat  in  the  care 
of  Dicho  until  he  should  return^  set  out  by  land  for  I 

the  place  where  Milcho  his  old  master  lived.  (22)  * 

This  was,  as  already  observed,  (23)  in  the  large  ter- 
ritory called  Dal-aradia,  (24<)  and  its  precise  situation 
is  marked  by  the  circumstance  that  it  was  near  the  | 

mountain  called  Mis  in  the  county  and  barony  of 
Antrim.  Proceeding  thither  our  Apostle,  according 
to  Probus  and  others,  directed  his  course  to  a  district 
occupied  by  the  Crutheni  or  Irish  Picts,  and  com- 
prized within  what  we  might  call  the  province  of 
Dal-aradia ;  in  which  district  they  seem  to  place 
Milcho's  habitation.  (25)  He  was  an  obstinate  hea- 
then, and,  on  hearing  of  St.  Patrick's  approach, 
was  determined  not  to  receive  or  see  him.  But  it 
will  not  be  easily  believed  that,  to  guard  against  the 
saint's  visit,  he  set  fire  to  his  house,  furniture,  and 
property,  and,  to  complete  the  climax  of  his  folly, 
threw  himself  also  into  the  flames  and  was  burned  to 
death.  (26)  St.  Patrick,  finding  his  efforts  for  the 
conversion  of  Milcho  unavailing,  returned  to  th^ 
district  in  which  Dicho  resided,  that  is,  to  Mag- 
inish^  (27)  and  remaining  there  for  several  days 
preached  the  Gospel  with  great  success  throughout 
the  whole  of  it.  One  of  bis  principal  converts  on 
this  occasion  was  Rus  or  Ross  son  of  Tricbem,  (S8) 
who  lived  in  a  town  '  called  Derluss,  and  afterwards 
Inreathan,  (29)  near  Downpatrick  on  the. South  side. 
Passing  over  some  prodigious  fables,  that  occur  con- 
cerning Ross  in  one  or  two  of  our  saint's  Lives,  (30) 
we  read  that  St.  Patrick  met  in  that  neighbourhood 
a  youth,  called  Mochoe,  whom,  after  instructing  him» 
he  baptized  and  tonsured,  thus  dedicating  him  to  the 
ecclesiastical  state.  It  is  added  that  he  gave  him  the 
book  of  the  Gospels  and  some  sacred  utensils.  (31) 
This,  however,  must  be  understood  as  not  having  all 
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taken  place  during  the  present  stay  of  St.  Patrick  in 
Mag-inis  or  Lecale,  whereas  some  time  must  be  al- 
lowed for  Mochoe's  learning  Latin  so  as  to  be  able  to 
understand  the  book,  and  for  qualifying  himself  for 
the  clerical  state.  (32)  And  we  may  admit,  that 
either  Mochoe  followed  St.  Patrick,  or  that,  as  the 
saint  in  the  course  of  his  mission  visited  that  country 
more  than  once,  he  had  opportunities  of  furthering 
the  youth's  education  and  of  promoting  him  in  the 
church.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  repugnant  to  proba- 
bility in  what  is  related  of  Mochoe,  who  is  well  known 
in  our  Calendars  and  Annals,  and,  having  governed 
as  bishop,  or  abbot,  a  church  at  Antrim,  died  A.  D. 
496,  (497)  June  23.  (33) 

(9S)  Ptobus,  Ir.  1.  c.  29.  Second  Life,  cap.  29,  SO.  The  IH- 
partite  and  Jocelln  mention  some  transactions  as  having  taken  place 
while  St.  Patrick  had  been  on  this  occasion  at  Dicho's  house.  Being 
partly  ridiculous,  and  partly  irreconcDeable  with  the  short  stay  he 
made  in  that  place,  they  are  undeserving  of  any  notice.  The  vessel, 
in  which  the  saint  had  sailed  to  near  Saul,  was  rather  a  boat  or 
wheny  than  a  ship ;  for  it  is  recorded,  that  on  reaching  land  they 
hid  it  in  some  sequestered  part  of  the  coast.  This  could  not  have 
been  done,  had  it  been  a  ship.  It  was  therefore  a  sort  of  laige 
boat,  which  St.  Patrick  had  either  purchased  or  hired 

(23)  Chap.  IV.  § .  VI. 

(24*)  Dalaradia  must  not  be  confounded  with  Dalrieda.  The  for- 
mer (says  Harris,  Antiq.  p.  48  and  BishopSy  p.  8.)  comprehended 
the  South  and  S.  East  parts  of  the  county  of  Antrim  and  the 
greatest  part  of,  if  not  all,  the  county  of  Down.  It  extended  fiom 
Newiy  to  the  mountain  Mis  in  the  barony  of  Antrim.  The  latter, 
he  adds,  comprehended  the  North,  N.  .We8t,.and  part  of  the  South 
of  the  county  of  Antrim.  It  has  been  called  also  Reuta  and  by 
ooiruption  the  Routs.  According  to  a  statement  in  Usher's  Pr* 
j9. 1029.  Dabieda  stretched  SO  miles  from  Glenfinnaght  (one  of 
the  Antrim  Glynnes  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county)  to  the  river 
Bush*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Duboiirdied  in  his  excellent  woric,  (StattS' 
tUal  Survey  of  the  county  of  Antrinty  p,  4.)  extends  the   Routs 
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(su{^xMed  to  be  the  old  DaLrieda)  more  to  the  West,  mz.  as  fiur  as 
the  river  Bana. 

(25)  The  second  Life  has  (cap.  30.)  ;  '^  Cumque  vellet  ire  et 
viaitare  praedictum  hominem  Miliuc  coei»t  per  terrain  iter  dirigere 
ad  regionem  Cruthenorum  donee  perveniret  ad  montem  Mis."  We 
find  nearly  the  same  words  in  the  fourth  Life,  (cap.  34.)  and  in 
RY>bu8  (L*  1.  c.  29)  except  that,  through  an  error  of  transcription^ 
Egli  appears  in  the  text  instead  of  Mis.    These  Crutheni,  or  as 
they  are  called  in  Irish  CruUhneach^  that  is,  Picts  settled  in  a 
pert  of  Ireland,  are  often  spoken  of  in  our  Iiistoiy,  as  distinct  from 
the  Picts  of  G.  Britain.    Colgan  has  confounded  them  with  the 
Dal-aradii  in  general  (Tr.  Tk.  p.  380.)  and  has  been  followed  by 
O'Flaherty  (marginal  nates  ib.  and  elsewhere).  Usher  is,  I  Uiink, 
more  correct  on  this  point    His  opinion  was,  that  those  Crutheni 
possessed  only  the  northern  part  ai  Dal-aradia,  viz.  the  tract  since 
caDed  Clandeboy.     (Pr.p.  1019— 1047.)    The  Clandeboy,  idlu- 
ded  to  by  Usher,  is  what  has  been  named  North  Clandeboy.    I 
cannot  describe  it  better  than  by  quoting  the  following  passage 
from  Mr.  Dubourdieu's  woric ;  p.  3.  **  North  Clandeboy,  so  caUed 
<<  to  distmguish  it  from  South  Clandeboy,  a  territory  in  the  county 
**  of  Down,  extended  fiK>m  Cairickfeigus  bay,  and  the  river  Lagan, 
*^  west  to  Lough  Neagh ;  oHisequently  it  contained  the  baronies 
<<  of  Belfast,  Masserene,  and  Antrim.**    That  the  name   Crutheni 
was  not  co-extensive  with  Dal-aradii  is  evident  from  a  passage 
in  the  third  Life  (cap.  57.)  in  which,  among  other  northern  tribes 
converted  by  St  Patridc,  the  Cruithne  and  Dalnaraide  are  men- 
tioned distinctly;    whence  we  see  that,  although  the  Crutheni 
lived  in  a  part  of  Dal-aradia,  they  did  not  occupy  the  whole  of  it, 
and  that  there  was  a  tribe  or  people  caUed  Dal^aradians  distinct 
•fiK>m  them.    Some  of  the  Crutheni  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
.found  in  other  parts  of  Ulster.      A  place  called  Dun-crtdhenf 
apparently  in  the  district  now^called^the  barony  of  Colerain,  is 
mentioned  in  the.  Tripartite.  (L.  2.  c  125.)     Colgan  thinks  the 
name  signified  Fort  of  the  Crutheni^  and  conjectures  that  it  was 
the  same  as  Dunboe.    How  any  of  those  Crutheni  or  Picts  came 
to  be  settled  in  Ireland,  is  not  easy  to  discover.    In  the  Chronicon 
Pictorumy  published  by  Innes  {Critical  Essay y  &c.  VoL  2.)  an  allu- 
sion is  made  to  the  Picts  of  Ireland.    Whedier  some  of  the  Picts, 
who,  as  Bede  tells  us,  (Ecd.  Hist.  L.  1.  c.  1.)  touched  at  Ireland 
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before  they  o€cu[Hed  the  northern  parts  of  6.  Bntain,  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  Ireland,  let  those,  who  have  more  leisure,  inquire. 

(26)  This  story  is  told  in  aknost  all  the  Lives  of  St.  Patrick.  If 
there  be  any  truth  in  it,  we  may  suppose  that  Milcho's  house  was 
by  some  accident  burned,  and  that  he  lost  his  life  on  that  occasion. 
This  misfortune  would  be  naturally  attributed  to  his  refusing  to  see 
the  saint ;  and  thus  was  laid  a  foundation  for  story-tellers  to  build 
on.  It  is  added  tliat  St.  Patridc  fiiretold  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  horrible  act  of  Milcho,  all  his  posterity  would  be  reduced  to 
slavery.  If  so,  how  can  the  Tr^Murtite,  which  in  common  with 
the  other  Lives,  relates  this  prediction,  be  reconciled  with  itself, 
when  it  makes  Guasact,  afterwards  bishop  at  Granard,  a  son  of 
Milcho,  and  places  two  sisters  of  his,  both  called  Emeria,  in  the 
nunnery  of  Clonbrone  near  that  town  (£.  2.  c.  SO.)  ?  Jocelin  also 
has  (cap.  36.)  those  two  Emerias  of  Clonbrone,  but  makes  no 
mention  of  Gruasact  Both  he  and  the  Tripartite  had  already 
given  us  a  pretended  vision  of  Milcho  relative  to  these  circum- 
stances. (See  above  Ch.  IV.  not.  S9.)  That  there  were  sudi  per. 
sons  in  Ireland  and  probably  in  St.  Patrick's  time,  I  do  not  mean 
to  question ;  but  we  have  no  sufficient  grounds  to  make  us  beb'eve, 
that  Milcho  was  their  father.  In  Tiredian's  list  of  St.  Patrick's 
disciples  (op.  Usher,  Pr.  p.  951.)  I  find  a  Gosadius,  who  was^ 
pethaps,  the  same  person  as  Guasactus. 

(27)  The  second  Life  has  (cap.  30)  campum  Inish  iM  Dichu 
erat.  The  same  name  occurs  in  the  fourth  Life,  cap,  36«  Mag 
IS  the  Irish  word  for  campus;  and  Colgan  fTr.  Tk,  p.  19.) 
observes,  that  the  district,  afterwards  called  Lecale,  went  in  older 
times  by  the  name  of  Mag^inisy  i  e.  the  insular  plain.  For  it 
is  almost  an  island  and  a  level  tract  of  country. 

(28)  See  Not.  17. 

(29)  The  Tripartite  (L.  1.  c.  52.)  calls  it  Brettan,  and  Colgan 
(Tr.  Tk.  p.  19.)  says  that  in  his  time  it  was  merely  a  castle  and 
a  gentleman's  seat,  known  by  the  name  of  Breatain^  near  Down- 
patricL 

(30)  Third  life,  cap.  33.  and  Jocelin,  cap.  34,  35. 

(31 )  The  second  Life  has  (cap.  32.) ;  <*  Baptizavit  eum  ac 
totondit,  et  dedit  ei  Evangelium  et  Ministeir^  The  Tripartite, 
having  mentioned  the  baptism  and  tonsure,  adds  (L.  1.  c.  53.)  ; 
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'<  Reliquit  discipulo  vir  Dei  sacnim  Evangelkirum  codicem  cam 
aliis  sacri  ministerii  utensilibus*" 

(32)  Jocelin  fcap.  37.)  makes  St  Patrick  on  tlus  first  occasion 
teach  Mochoe,  or,  as  he  calls  him>  Mochua^  only  the  alphabeti 
that  is,  the  Roman  Alphabet,  fbi*  the  purpose  of  learning  Latin* 
From  the  mention  ofben  made  of  St.  Patrick's  giving  alphabets  to 
his  Irish  disciples  tlie  Bollandists,  who  were  totally  ignorant  of 
the  Irish  language,  and  neariy  so  of  Irish  history,  rashly  concluded 
(CommetU.  Sfc,  at  17  Mart.  §•  1.)  that  alphabetic  writing  was  un- 
known in  Ireland  until  the  arriyal  of  St  Patridc  Their  arguments 
have  been  already  well  answered ;  (see  among  others  Ware  and 
Harris,  Antiq.  Chap.  3.)  and,  without  entering  into  further  dis- 
cussions, it  will  suffice  here  to  observe  that,  besides  the  Ogliam 
characters  (on  which  see  the  chapter  now  quoted  and  Vallancey* 
CoUectan.  de  reh.  Hibem.  Vol.  VI.  parts  1  and  %  and  elsewhere 
passim)y  the  old  Irish  alphabet  called  Bethluisnon  was  of  a  quite 
different  construction  from  the  Roman.  It  was  therefore  neces^ 
sary  for  the  Irish,  who  wished  to  learn  Latin,  to  make  themselvcg 
previously  acquainted  with  its  alphabet,  in  the  same  manner  as 
whoever  among  us  wishes  to  know  Greek  must  first  learn  the 
Greek  letters.  The  Bollandists*  aiigument  is  like  that  of  an  Arab, 
who,  on  being  told  that  the  Europeans  cannot  read  Arabic  books 
without  being  taught  the  letters,  would  thence  conclude,  that 
they  have  no  lettan  of  their  own.  The  late  Mr.  Tighe  has  pub. 
lished^an  inscription  in  alphabetic  characters,  prior  to  the  period 
of  Christianity  in  Ireland,  in  his  Statistical  Survey  of  Co.  Kilkenny  / 
p.  622. 

(33)  Annals  of  the  4?  Masters,  Tr.  Th.  p.  20.  and  AA.  SS. 
p.  189. 

§•  IV.  These  transactions  occupied  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  432,  and  part  of  433,  until  not  long  be- 
fore Easter  time.  St.  Patrick  having  determined  on 
celebrating  that  festival  near  Tarah,  where  the 
princes  and  states  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  to  be 
assembled  about  that  time,  took  leave  of  his  friend 
Dicho  and  sailing  southward  arrived  in  the  harbour 
called  Colbdi,  (S4)  now  Colp  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Boyne.     There  leaving  his  boat  {35)  he  and  his 
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companions  set  out  on   foot  (36)  for  the  plain  of 
Bregy  in  which  the  city  of  Tarah  was  situated.     On 
their  way,  and,  as  it  seems,  very  soon  after  getting 
out  of  the  boat,   it   is  said  that  they  went  to  the 
house  of  a  respectable  man,  whose  name  was  Seschnen, 
there  to  pass  the  night,  and  that,  being  well  received 
by  him,  St.   Patrick   baptized  him   and  his  family. 
A  son  of  his,  whom  at  the  baptism  our  saint,  consi^ 
dering  his  sweet  disposition,  called  Benignus,  became 
so  attached  to  him  that  he  insisted  on  going  along 
with  him.     St.    Patrick  received  him  with  pleasure 
into  his  society,  and  thenceforth  Benignus  became 
one  of  his  most  favourite  disciples,  and  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Armagh.     But,  whether  or  not  it  was 
on  this  occasion  that  Benignus  attached  himself  to 
St.   Patrick,  (37)  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  his 
baptism  and  that  of  Seschnen  and  others  took  place 
during  that  very   night,  which  our  saint  spent  in 
their  house.     For,   although  the  Apostles  occasion* 
ally  baptized  persons  without  waiting  until  a  certain 
time  for  instruction  and  probation  had  elapsed,  (38) 
yet  St.   Patrick,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
church  discipline  of  his  time,  undoubtedly  adhered 
to  iti;    ar  as  the  circumstances  of  a  new  mission  and 
the  urgency   of  cases    would  allow.     Accordingly, 
when  adults  offered  themselves,  he  took  care  to  have 
them  previously  instructed  and  to  keep  them  in  the 
i*ank  of  catechumens,  at  least  for  some  days,  before 
they  should  be  baptized.  (39)     And  if  it  be  true 
that  Benignus  and  others  were  baptized  about  this 
time,  it  is  very  probable  that  their  baptism  did  not 
take  place  until  the  Paschal  solemnity,  which  was 
then  near  at  hand. 

(34)  Ptobus,  £•  1.  c  33.  In  the  second  Life  (cap.  34.)  it  is 
written  Coipdaii  and  in  the  fourth  (cap.  39.)  we  read  Inver* 
Cclpoem  The  Tripartite  (L.  2.  c.  1.)  has  Inver  Bainne^  or  mouth 
of  the  Boyne. 

(35)  Hie  Ttipartite  (JL.  1.  c.  65^  introduces  on  this  occasion 
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Loman  or  Luhian,  whom  it  makes  a  nephew  of  St.  Patrick,  as 
left  to  tidce  care  of  the  boat ;  and  (L.  2.  c  I.)  adds  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  order  of  the  saint,  he  sailed  up  against  the  cuirent 
of  the  river  as  far  as  Trim.  This  was  too  good  a  stoiy  to  be 
slighty  passed  over  by  Jocelin,  who,  (cap,  51.)  to  make  it  still 
more  marvellous,  subjoins  that,  the  sails  being  hoisted,  the  vessel 
went  up,  without  the  assistance  of  oars,  notwithstanding  furious 
blasts  of  wind  in  the  direction  straight  opposite  to  its  course.  He 
might  as  well  have  said,  that  it  had  been  carried  in  the  air ;  for, 
as  Usher  has  remari^ed,  (Pr,  p.  853.)  the  channel  of  the  Boyne  is 
so  unfit  for  navigation,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  boat  to 
jHTOoeed  as  &r  as  Trim,  even  were  both  the  current  and  the  winds 
ftvourable.  Tirechan  quoted  by  Usher  (ih.)  has  a  part  of  this 
stCHy  as  given  in  the  Tripartite,  but,  instead  of  calling  Loman  a 
nephew  of  St.  Patrick,  he  makes  him  only  a  disciple  of  his.  (As 
to  our  apo6tle*s  pretended  relatives  in  Ireland,  see  Chap.  III.  §• 
XVIII.)  Connected  with  this  fable  is  what  we  read  in  the  tracts  now 
refened  to  (for  in  the  other  Lives  there  is  no  mention  of  Loman) 
concerning  his  having  been  placed  at  Trim  (Jocelin  makes  him  a 
bishop)  and  the  antiquity  of  that  church,  which  Tirechan  says 
was  founded  the  22d  year  before  that  of  Armagh.  This  founda- 
tion  could  not  have  been  prior  to  A,  D.  433,  the  year  in  which 
St.  Patrick  first  preached  in  Meath.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
that  Loman  lived  at  a  much  later  period,  and  that  he  was  no 
other  than  the  bishop  Loman,  who  is  reckoned  in  the  third  order 
oi  Irish  saints'^  in  the  catalogue  published  by  Usher,  p.  915.  The 
saints  of  that  cnder  flourished  in  the  seventh  century,  as  appears 
from  the  times  of  the  kings,  during  whose  reigns  they  lived.  The 
donations  of  towns  and  lands  spoken  of  in  the  above  tracts  as  made 
by  Fedlimid,  chief  of  the  countiy  about  Trim,  to  St.  Patrick  and 
Loman  (Tirechan  makes  him  give  away  his  whole  territory)  do 
^ot  by  any  means  agree  with  the  times  of  St.  Patrick.  (See  above 
Not*  20.)  Tirechan,  or  rather  the  person,  who  assumed  his  name 
and  who  was  a  Meath  man,  represents  these  possessions  as  an- 
nexed for  ever  to  the  see  of  Trim.  But  it  seems  they  were 
claimed  by  the  archbishops  of  Armagh  ;  and  hence  Jocelin,  one 
of  whose  patrons  was  the  primate  Thomas  O'Connor,  mentions  a 
disposal  of  those  lands  &c  made  not  long  after,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  light  to  them  was  transferred  to  St«  Patridc  and  the  see  of 
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Armaglu  The  Tripartite  also,  a  compilation  apparently  patched 
up  at  Armagh,  has  something  to  the  same  pmpose.  Thus  we 
have  a  k^  to  the  whole  business.  While  it  was  pretended  that 
those  possessions  belonged  to  St.  Patrick,  that  is,  to  Armagh, 
and  not  to  Trim,  the  name  of  iS^.  Patrick  was  mist^en  for  the 
saint  considered  personally,  and  thus  he  and  Loman  were  made 
contemporaries ;  whence  flowed  other  all^ations,  &c.  Had  Usher 
and  the  BoUandists  reflected  on  these  circumstances,  they  would 
not  have  laid  down,  that  Loman  was  the  first  bishop  consecrated 
in  L^land  and  Trim  the  oldest  Lrish  see. 

(36)  Pedestri  itinere  s  Probus,  L.  I.  c.  33.  and  the  second 
Life,  cap,  34.  much  better  authorities  than  the  third  Life  or  Jo* 
celin,  who  make  them  go  in  a  chariot. 

(37)  The  conversion  of  Seschnen,  &c.  as  having  occurred  on  this 
occasion  is  mentioned  only  in  the  third  Life  {cap,  36.)  and  Joce- 
Un  {cap.  39.)-  The  Tripartite  (X.  L  c.  45.)  makes  it  prior  to  St. 
Patrick's  first  arrival  in  Lecale  and  the  conversion  of  Dicho ;  but 
this  date  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  tenour  of  St.  Patrick's  ino« 
ceedings.  See  above  Not.  17. 

(38)  An  ancient  commentator  on  St.  Paul,  usually  quoted 
under  the  name  of  Ambrosiaster,  writes  [in  Ephes,  4.) ;  ^'  Primum 
cmines  docebant  et  omnes  baptizabant,  quibuscumque  diebus  vel 
temporibus  fuisset  occasio.  Nee  enim  Philippus  tempus  quaesivit 
aut  diem,  quo  Eunuchum  baptizaret;  neque  jejunium  mterpo- 
suit.  Neque  Paulus  et  Silas  tempus  distulerunt,  quo  Opdonem 
careens  bapdzarent  cum  omnibus  ejus.'* 

•  (39)  In  the  Epistle  against  Coroticus  St.  Patrick  alludes  to  the 
rules  and  ceremonies  relative  to  the  administration  of  baptism. 
He  speaks  of  the  white  garment,  chrism,  &c.  The  19th  canon 
of  what  is  called  his  S3mod  runs  thus ;  *^  Octavo  die  Catechumeni 
sunt ;  postea  solenmitatibus  Domini  bapdzantur,  id  est,  Pascha, 
PenteouB6ey  ^t  Epiphaniar  From  the  mention  of  Epipkania  it  is 
plain,  that  this  canon  must  be  very  ancient;  and  I  find  no  reason 
for  denying  that  St.  Patrick  himself  was  the  author  of  it. 

§•  V.  On  the  following  day,  which  was  Easter-eve 

or  Holy  Saturday,  St.  Patrick  continued  his  journey 

and  arrived  in  the  evening  at  a  place  called  Terta^ 

Jerx/eiCy  now  Slane.  (40)     Having  got  a  tent  pitched 
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there  he  made  preparations  for  celebrating  the  festi- 
val of  Easter,   and  accordingly  lighted  the  paschal 
fire  about  night-fall.  (41)     It  happened  that  at  this 
very  time  the  king  Leogaire  (42)  and  the  assembled 
princes  were  celebrating  a  religious  festival,  of  which 
nre-worship  formed  a  part.     There  was  a  standing 
law  that,  at  the  time  of  this  festival,  no  fire  should 
be  kindled  for  a  considerable  distance  all  around, 
until  after  a  great  fire  should  be  lighted  in  the  royal 
palace   of  lemoria   or   Tarah.  (43)     St.    Patrick's 
Paschal  fire  was,  however,  lighted  before  that  of  the 
palace,  and  being  seen  from  the  heights  of  Tarah 
excited  great  astonishment.     On  the  king's  inquiring 
what  could  be  the  cause  of  it,   and  who  could  have 
thus  dared  to  infringe  the  law,  the  Magi  told  him 
that  it  was  necessary  to  have  that  fire  extinguished 
immediately,  whereas,  if  allowed  to  remain,  it  would 
get  the  better  of  their  fires,  and  bring  about  the 
downfal   of  his   kingdom.  (44)     Leogaire   enraged 
and  troubled  on  getting  this  information  set  out  for 
Slane,  with  a  considerable  number  of  followers  and 
one  or  two  of  the  principal  Magi^  (45)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exterminating  those  violators  of  the  law. 
When  arrived  within  some  distance  from  where  the 
tent  was,  they  sat  down,  and  St.  Patrick  was  sent  for 
with  an  order  to  appear  before  the  king  and  give  an 
account  of  his  conduct.     It  was  arranged,  that-  no 
one  should  show  him  any  mark  of  respect  nor  rise  up 
to  receive  him.     But,  on  his  presenting  himself  be- 
fore them.  Here  son  of  Dego  disobeyed  the  injunc* 
tion  and  standing  up  saluted  him,  and  receiving  the 
saint's  blessing  became  a  believer.  (46)  He  w«o  after- 
wards  bishop  of  Slane  and  celebrated  for  his  sanctity. 
(47)     Passing  over  certain  contests  between  St.  Pa- 
trick and  the  Magi,  and  some  partly  prodigious  and 
partly  ridiculous  fables,  we  find  St.  Patrick  the  next 
day  (Easter  Sunday)  in  the  palace  of  Tarah  preaching 
before  the  king  and  the  States  general,  and  discon- 
certing the  Magi.     The  only  person,  that  on  his 
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appearing  there  rose  up  to  pay  his  respects  to  him, 
was  Dubtach  an  eminent  poet  (48)  and  instructor  of 
Fiech  son  of  Ere,  who  afterwards  became  bishop  of 
Sletty.  (49)  Dubtach  was  the  first  convert  on  tliat 
day,  and  the  saint  became  greatly  attached  to'  him. 
Thenceforth  he  dedicated  his  poetical  talents  todhrig- 
tian  subjects,  and  some  works  of  his  are  still  extant. 
(50)  St.  Fingar  or  Guigner,  who  is  said  to  hav^ 
suffered  martyrdom  with  many  others  some  years  after- 
wards either  in  Cornwall  or  Britany,  is  stated  by  one 
Anseltn,  who  has  written  his  Acts,  (5 1 )  to  have  been 
converted  on  that  occasion,  or  rather  on  the  preceding 
night,  and  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  king  called  Clito. 
It  is  added  that  he  was  the  only  person,  who  stood 
up  in  honour  of  St.  Patrick  ;  thus  attributing  to  him 
what  was  done  either  by  Here  or  Dubtach.  Of  all 
this  there  is  nothing  in  the  Lives  of  St.  Patrick,  the 
authors  of  which  would  not  have  omitted  so  remark- 
able a  circumstance,  had  it  occurred.  (52) 

<40)  ZV,  Th.  p.  20. 

(41)  All  the  Lives  agree  in'  stating,  that  this  Paschal  fire  was 
lifted  in  the  evening  of  the  day  of  St.  Patrick's  arrival  at  Slane, 
«nd  hence  Jocelin  was  not  wrong  in  sajring,  (cap.  40.)  that  said 
day  was  Holy  Saturday.  Hairis,  proiiably  through  ignorance  of 
the  ceremonies  observed  at  Easter  Cimcy  omitted  the  drcumatanoe 
of  that  fire  having  been  Paschal  and  lighted  merely  through  a . 
religious  motive.  According  to  Harris'  account  (Bishops^  p.  14.) 
one  might  suspect,  that  St  Patridc  by  lighting  a  fire  meant  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  king  without  any  necessary  cause,  while  his  real 
object  was  to  celebrate  the  fissdval  in  the  manner  practised  by  die 
Church. 

(42)  Leogaire  king  of  aU  Ireland  was  son  of  Niell  NaoigiaOach, 
and  succeeding  his  cousin  Dathy,  (see  Chap.  iv.  not.  20.)  who 
was  killed  in  the  continent,  b^gan  his  reign  A.  D.  428.  (O'Plaherty, 
Ogygiaf  p.  429.  and  Colgan,  2V.  Th.  p.  449.)  This  date  agrees 
with  Ware's  computation,  who,  with  our  antiquaries  (O'Flaherty 
ib.J  assigning  35  years  to  his  reign  places  (Antiq.  cap.  4.)  his 
death  in  the  year  468.    It  agrees  .also^th  what  is  mentioned  in 

YOfi.  I.  Q 
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some  of  the  Lives  of  St.  Patrick,  visu  that  he  arrived  in  Ireland 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Leogaire's  reign,  (Usher  p,  815)  Yet  Usher 
afiixes  find.  Chron,)  the  first  year  of  Leogaire  to  A.  D.  427. 
Unless  this  be  owing  to  an  error  of  the  press,  we  must  admit  that 
he  contradicts  himself;  for  elsewhere  (Pr,  p.  Q^S.)  he  lays  down, 
that  the  latter  end  of  the  4th  year  of  Leogaire  might  have  been 
the  same  as  the  latter  end  of  A.  D.  4*32.  This  could  not  happen, 
had  Leogaire's  reign  b^un  any  time  in  the  year  427. 

(43)  In  the  second  Life  fcap.  34.)  we  find  a  summary  account 
of  these  transactions  agreeing  in  substance  with  the  other  Lives, 
thus  expressed :  "  Fixo  itaque  ibi  tentorio  debita  Paschae  vota  in 
sacrificium  laudis  Domini  celebravit.      Isinn  indaimsir  sindam 
darigknedhned  Jets  Temradhi  la   Leogaire  mac  NeiU  4"  la  Jim 
Ereann ;"  or,  as  translated  by  Colgan,  "  istud  erat  tempus  et 
hora,  qua  celebrabantur  encoeni^  Temoriana  per  Leogarium  filium 
Neill,  et  per  populos  Hibemiae.    Congregatis  igitur  regibus  et 
ducibus  ad  illmn  Leogaire  r^em  eadem  nocte,  qua  sanctus  Patri- 
cius  pasclia,  illi  festivitatem  exercuerunt  suam.     Statutum  autem 
apud  eos  erat  ex  edicto,  ut  quicunque  in  cunctis  r^onibus,  sive 
longe  sive  juxta,  ilia  nocte  ignem  prius  accenderet  quam  in  palatio 
Temoriae  succenderetur,  morte  damnaretur.     Sanctus  vero  Patri- 
cius,  rite  Pascha  celebrans,  incendit  divinum  ignem,"  &c.     Colgan, 
following  Keating,  says  that  this  festival  used  to  be  celebrated  once 
in  every  tliree  years.    Yet  Frobus  (L.  1.  c,  35.)  seems  to  speak 
of  it  as  held  every,  year.    On  this  subject  let  our  antiquaries  de- 
cide.   The  law  here  alluded  te  adds  another  to  the  innumerable 
proofs,  such  as  the  name  BeaUinne  for  the  first  of  May,  &c  &c 
(se^  Vallancey's  Vindication  of  the  ancient  history  of  Ireland^  p. 
3949  seqq*)  that  could  be  adduced  to  show  that,  in  the  time  of 
Heathenism,  fire  was  an  object  of  worship  in  Ireland.    That  the 
Irish  adored  the  sun  is  evident  firom  St.   Patrick  himself,  who, 
alluding  to  that  mode  of  idolatry,  says  [Confess,  p.  22.);  "  Nam 
sol  iste,  quem  videmus,  Deo  jubente  propter  nos  quotidie  oritur 
sed  nunquam  regnabit,  neque  pennanebit  splendor  ejus.     Sed  et 
omnes,  qui  adorant  eum^  in  poenam  miseri  male  devenient.    Nos 
autem  credimus  et  adoramus  Solem  verum,  Christum  ;**  &c.   The 
moon,  and  probably  the  stars,  or  the  whole  host  of  heaven,  were 
also  objects  of  veneration ;  and  even  the  wind  or  air.    (Ware  and 
Harris  Antiq,  cap.  16.)    Well-w(»6hip  was  a  prevalent  superstition ; 
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and  some,  who  adored  water  as  a  propitious  deity,  considered  fire 
as  a  bad  one.  A  singular  anecdote  relative  to  this  opinion  occurs 
in  the  Tripartite  ( L,  2.  c.  70.).  It  is  there  related,  that  in  a  place 
called  Finmagh  (in  Mayo)  there  was  a  well,  which  the  foolish  vul- 
gar called  king  of  the  waters,  and  which  they  considered  as  a  god 
and  worshipped  as  such.  This  superstition  was  much  enhanced 
by  the  circumstance,  that  a  certain  Magusy  who  worshipped  water 
as  a  prc^itious  god,  and  held  fire  to  be  an  evil  genius  (et  ignem 
habehat  ut  irifestum)  had  got  himself  buried  under  a  stone  in  that 
well.  This  reminds  us  of  the  old  Oriental  contests  between  the 
worshippers  of  fire  and  those  of  water,  and  leads  to  a  conclusion 
that  some  connexion  had  existed  between  Ireland  and  remote  parts 
of  the  East.  The  Irish  believed  in  tlie  existence  of  a  sort  of  genii 
or  fairies  called  Sidhe  (third  Life  cap.  48.)  and  supposed  to  inhabit 
pleasant  hills.  But,  as  O'Raherty  justly  observes,  (Ogi/gia,  Part 
III.  c.  22.)  they  knew  of  no  such  beings  as  Jupiter,  &c.  and  he 
concludes  thus ;  "  Undo  colligendum  Hibemorum  numina  fiiisse 
deos  topicos,  sc.  raontanos,  campestres,  fluviales,  aequoreos,  et  id 
genus  alios  locorum  genios.'*  As  to  idols  properly  so  called,  the 
use  of  them  was  not  general  in  Ireland,  as  will  be  seen  below^ 
Not.  45. 

(44)  ^'  Hie  ignis,  quern  videmus, — ^nisi  extinctus  fuerit  hac  nocte, 
nou  extinguetur  in  aetemum :  insuper  et  omnes  ignes  7iostrae  eon^ 
suetudinis  superexcellet ;  et  ille,  qui  incendit  eum,  r^num  tuum 
dissipabit."  (Probus,  Z.  1.  c.  35.)  The  other  Lives  agree  in  sub- 
stance. Supposing  this  part  of  the  narrative  to  be  true,  there  is 
nothing  in  it  which  may  not  be  easily  admitted.  Those  Magi  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  preaching  of  Christianity  in  Ireland,  and 
wishing  to  put  a  stop  to  it  made  use  of  these  aiguments.  But  it 
win  not  follow,  that  they  were  endowed  with  a  sort  of  prophetic 
gift,  any  more  than  the  Jews,  when  they  said  of  our  Saviour ; 
If  inelet  him  alone  in  this  manner,  all  xoill  believe  in  him;  and 
the  Romans  will  come  and  take  atoai/  our  place  and  nation,  John 
XI.  48. 

(45)  The  Magi,  so  often  spoken  of  in  the  history  of  St  Patrick, 
seem  to  have  enjoyed  a  rank  and  privileges  similar  to  those  of  the 
Brahmins  of  Hindostan  and,  besides  the  superintendence  of  reli- 
gious matters,  to  have  practised  the  arts  of  divination,  necromancy, 
&c.    Ware,  Harris  and  some  other  writers  call  them  Druids,  and 
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consider  them  as  similar  in  ereiy  respect  to  the  Druids  of  Gaul 
and  Britain.  It  is  true,  that  the  persons  called  by  IVobus  and 
others  Afogv,  who  pretended  to  foretel  the  consequences  of  allow- 
mg  the  preaching  of  the  Goqiel,  are  called  in  Fiech's  hynm  (Stro- 
phe XI.)  DrtddJu  Bttty  although  the  names  seem  to  agree,  jet 
they  were,  I  believe,  a  description  of  persons  very  different  from 
the  Druids  described  by  Caesar  (  De  belio  GalL  L.  vi.  §•  13* 
teqq.).  For  the  Druidical  religion,  as  there  explained,  was  far  from 
bdng  the  same  as  that  of  the  ancient  Irish. ,  Instead  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sun,  moon,  and  elements  (see  Nat.  ^S.)  the  rel^on  of 
the  Gallic  Druids  was  downright  idolatrous,  ccmaisdng,  in  theory, 
of  a  multiplicity  of  gods,  the  diief  of  whom  was  Mercury,  then 
Apollo,  Mars,  &c ;  and,  in  practice,  of  heaps  of  images  or  idols. 
Among  the  principal  deities  of  the  Irish  we  find  first  the  name  of 
Bel,  Mann,  or  other  names  relative  to  the  sun,  of  which  a  veiy 
remaikable  instance  is  still  extant  on  Tory-hill  (Co.  Kilkenny)  called 
in  Irish  Sleigk-Grian  or  the  hiU  of  the  tun.  In  a  circular  space 
fermeriy  dedicated  to  heathen  worship,  and  simflar  to  those  so  ge^ 
neraUf  met  with  in  Ireland,  there  is  still  remaining  a  cromlech  or 
iBorge  stone  supported  by  others,  on  which  is  an  inscription  in  Pe- 
lasgic,  or,  at  least,  veiy  ancient  diaracters,  which,  written  in  Roman 
letters,  gives  these  two  words  Bdi  Diuosey  that  is,  Bel  Dionusosy 
or  Bd  Bacchus.  That  Be)  was  the  sun  is  universally  admitted ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  Diofnisos  or  Dionysosy  as  a  surname, 
was  originally  applied  to  the  sun.  On  this  subject  let  me  quote 
the  £9th  epigram  of  Ausonius.  **  Ogygia  me  Baocfaum  vocat-* 
Osirin  ^gyptus  putat — Mystae  Phanacen  nominant — Dion^on 
Indi  existimant^— Romana  sacra  Uberum— Arabica  gens  Adoneum 
— ^Lucaniacus  Pantheum."  AJl  these  names  were  merely  epithets  or 
suroames  of  the  sun ;  for,  as  Huet  observes,  {Demonstr.  Evang. 
Prop.  IV.  ag)»  S.)  ^  Osirin  et  Liberum  nemo  solem  esse  nescit— 
Adonin  autem  esse  solem  et  aaseverat  Macrobhis,"  &c.  (See  abo 
Bryant,  Analysis  of  Anc  MythoL  V.  1.  p.  305.  4to.  ed.)  Next 
came  the  moon,  under  various  names  or  epithets.  (See  Vallanoey, 
Vindication  &c.  p.  493.  seqq.)  Of  those  kinds  of  worship  or  of 
that  of  water  Cosar  says  nothing ;  and  accordingly  Harris  was 
wrong  in  applying  (Antiq.  ch.  xvi.  secL  2.)  indiscriminately  his 
account  of  Druidism  to  the  state  of  Ireland.  Nor  had  he  a  right 
to  introduce  into  that  aooount  Diana,  of  whom  Caesar  makes  no 
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maktiOTif  although,  inasmuch  as  she  was  taken  for  the  moon,  the 
Irish  had  her  under  other  names.    It  is,  however  true,  that  a 
number  of  semigods  or  genii  were  venerated  in  Ireland  (Vallancej 
ib,}  ;  but  the  greater  gods,   the  Dii  majorum  gentium^  were  dif* 
ferent  from  those  of  GauL     As  to  the  practical  pipt  of  religion, 
the  use  of  statues  or  idols  was  &r  from  being  general  in  Ireland, 
although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  were  to  be  met  with,  to 
which  St.  Patrick  alludes,  when  he  says,  (Conf  p,  16.)  that  the 
Irish  had  worshipped  idola  et  immunda.    Idols,  properly  so  called, 
are  not  mentioned  but  once  in  the  Lives  of  St.  Patrick,  and  that 
only  in  three  o^  them,  which  are  the  most  intermixed  with  fables. 
Tlie  third  life  fcap.  46)  has  an  idol,  called  Cenverbhe,  and  made 
of  gold  and  silver,  which  king  Lec^aire  used  to  adore.    The  Tri-. 
partite  fL.  2.  c.  31.)  calls  it  Cromcruachy  ft,  e,  heap  of  the  sun^ 
from  Crom  an  ancient  name  of  the  god  of  fire  or  the  sun ;  Vallancey, 
t^.  p.  495.)  and  adds  that  twelve  smaller  idols  of  brass  were  placed 
aroimd  it.    Jocelin  {cap,  56.)  agrees,  as  usual,  with  the  Tripartite, 
except  that  to  the  great  idol  he  gives  the  name  of  CeancroUh^ 
which  he  interprets  head  of  all  the  gods,    I  strongly  suspect,  that 
what  are  here  called  idols  were  in  reality  nothing  else  than  plain 
rude  stones,  placed  in  a  circular  space  of  the  sort  above  menti- 
oned, the  large  one  indicating  the  sun,  while  the  smaller  ones 
represented  the  signs  of  the  zodiac      Of  stones  thus  arranged 
there  are  very  many  remains  in  Ireland,  as,  fx.  c.  on  Tory-hill 
fStat.  Survey  of  Kilkenny,  p.  622.)  Caimgrainey,  or  heap  of  the 
suriy  in  the  county  of  Antrim  (Dubordieu,  Stat,  Surv.  p.  581.) 
and  other  places  noted  A>r*the  worship  of  the  sun.    On  Killeny 
hHI  not  far  from  Dublin,  a  place  of  worship  thus  laid  out  is  still 
in  tolerable  preservation.     Harris  suspects  that  the  Ceancroith  of 
Jocelin  ought  to  be  read  Cean^griothy  >'.  e*  head  of  the  sun.    As 
to  the  name  Crom-cruachy  which  Harris  was  wrong  in  explaining 
by  crooked  stone  of  adoration^   the  thing  so  called  as  being  a 
enuzch  (heap)  could  hardly  have  been  an  idol  regularly  shaped* 
But,    admitting  the   truth  of  what  the  Tripartite  Ac  have,  it 
will  only  follow,  that  in  that  one  instance  there  were  real  Idols.  The 
place  was  called  Mag^l€cht,  or  Ji^d  of  adoration^  and  was  situ- 
ated in  some  part  of  the  now  coimty  of  Leitrim.  It  is  I'emarkable, 
that  it  was  in  that  district  the  worship  of  idols  is  said  to  have  been 
first  practised  in  Ireland.    Lynch  {Cambr,  Evert. p.  59.)  writes ; 
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**  Tigerumasius  (king  of  Lieland)  idolorum  in  Hibemia  colendcnrun 
auihor,  quorum  praecipuo  dum  ingenti  multitudine  stipotus  cultum 
in  Brefnia  impenderet,  ipse  ac  oomites  eadem  morte  sublati  sunt 
anno  mundi  S650.''  Yet,  if  we  take  the  name  idols  in  a  more 
enlarged  sense,  that  is,  for  any  material  objects  distinguished 
by  adoration,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  veiy  general  in 
Ireland.  For  the  upright  stones,  found  in  tlie  circular  spaces  and 
in  many  other  parts  were  intended  to  represent  objects  of  ado- 
ration, according  to  that  original  mode  of  superstition,  which  was 
prior  to  the  more  refined  ^hions  of  idolatiy,  and  to  the  practice 
of  exhibiting  deities  under  human  forms.  The  famous  stone  at 
Clogher,  which  the  pagans  used  to  cover  with  gold,  and  adore  aa 
representing  Kermand  Kehtdch  a  deity  of  the  northerns  (Ogygioy 
Part  III.  cap,  22.)  was  of  this  kind.  Those  stones  were,  in  fact, 
the  haetylia  of  the  Phenidans  mentioned  by  Sanchoniathon  or 
Philo  Byblius,  (ap.  Euseb.  Praep,  Evang.  L.  1.  c.  10.)  for  a  fur- 
ther account  of  which  the  reader  may  consult  Bochart,  Ckanaan^ 
Xr.  11.  cap,  2.  Our  rocking  stones  are  some  of  those  haetylicL^ 
viz.  moving  or  animated  stones,  wliich  had  Bochart  rightly  oonsi^ 
dered,  he  would  probably  not  have  changed,  by  a  conjectural 
emendation,  the  animated  stones  of  Philo  into  anointed  stones. 
While  other  nations  substituted  for  those  rude  emblems  statues  of 
elegant  form  and  woikmanship,  the  Irish  adhered  to  the  old  prac- 
tice with  very  few  exceptions.  (See  Vallancey,  Vindication^  &c 
p.  460  seqq*)  Another  very  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  in 
the  same  manner  as  with  the  Persians,  Chanaanites,  and  iqxMstate 
Hebrews,  the  mountains  and  hills,  viz,  the  high  places,  as  they 
are  called  in  Scripture,  without  any  covering,  and  in  the  open  air 
were  the  chief  places  of  religious  worship  in  Ireland.  As  to  sa- 
crifices, a  certain  species  of  them,  such  as  that  of  a  ^w  pig  for 
the  increase  of  the  fi-uits  of  the  earth,  was  observed  by  the  Irish ; 
but  I  greatly  doubt  whether,  notwithstanding  what  some  say,  they 
had  the  practice  of  human  sacrifices,  particularly  such  as  those 
horrid  ones  which  were  so  common  in  the  Druidical  system  of 
Gaul.  Nor  can  any  argument  be  deduced  from  the  name  Druidh 
occurring  in  Fiech's  hymn  ,•  for  it  signifies  merely  toise  men,  being 
the  old  plural  of  Draoi  or  Drui,  in  the  same  manner  as  PhUidk 
is  the  plural  of  Phile  a  poeU  In  modem  Irish  Draoiih  is  used, 
instead  of  Druidh,  to  signify^wise  men  or  Magi;  ex.  e*  in  the 
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Irish  version  of  Matth.  II.  1.  The  oak  tree  (in  Irish  Darach^ 
Dair^  Darag,)  whatever  veneration  the  Irish  might  have  had  for 
it  as  well  as  almost  all  pagan  nations^  had  nothing  to  do  with  this 
name ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  even  the  Oallic  and 
British  Druids  did  not  thence  derive  their  aj^llation.  Druidh^ 
at  least  in  Irish,  meant  nothing  else  than  vme  men  or  Magiy  the 
word  used  by  Probus  and  the  other  writers,  who  have  given  us 
Xives  of  St.  Patrick  in  Latin.  It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  con- 
clude from  the  similarity  or  even  identity  of  the  name  Druid,  that 
the  pagan  systems  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Ireland  were  the  same. 
One  might  as  well  argue  from  the  general  acceptation  of  the  Latin 
word  Sacerdates^  that  all  religions  were  and  are  the  same.  Chris- 
tian, Jewish,  Pagan,  &c.  whereas  all  of  them  have  thev  sacerdotes. 
I  allow  that  some  analogies  are  to  be  found  between  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  Irish,  Gaulish,  and  British  superstitions,  as  is  the 
case  between  every  pagan  system ;  and  particularly  between  the 
Irish  and  British,  owing  to  causes,  which  the  reader  may  find  in 
Lhuyd's,  Camden's,  and  Vallancey's  works ;  but  I  tliink  that  on  a 
close  examination  it  will  be  found  that  the  system  of  the  Grallic 
Druids,  as  described  by  Caesar,  was  much  different  from  that  of 
our  Irish  Magi,  or,  if  any  one  choose  to  caU  them  so,  Druids. 
I  have,  however,  to  guard  against  equivocation,  preferred  retain- 
ing the  name,  Magus,  Magi* 

(46)  If  this  account  be  true,  it  wiU  follow  that  Here  was  only 
about  nine  years  old  at  that  time,  as  according  to  the  Annals  refer- 
red to  by  Usher  (Pr.  p.  1047  and  Ind.  Chron,)  he  died  A.  D. 
514.  (the  4  Masters  have  512  f.  e.  519.)  in  the  ninetieth  year  of 
his  age.  Most  of  the  Lives,  however,  seem  to  represent  him  as 
then  a  grown  up  person.  In  Usher's  Tripartite  (Pr.  p.  849)  he 
is  i^Kiken  of  as  one  of  the  king's  pages ;  Unus  ex  jwoembus  regis 
nomine  Ercus ;  and  is  siud  to  have  offered  his  own  seat  to  St. 
Patrick,  who  blessed  hmi,  6tc. 

(47)  Pi:obus  has  (£.1.  c.  37.);  "Hercus  filius  Dego,  cujus 
rdiquiae  nunc  venerantur  in  civitale,  'quae  vocator  Slane." 

(48)  Fiech's  Scholiast  calls  Dobtach  the  Aroh-poel  or  tStM  of 
the  Irish  poets  or  bards.  The  Tripartite  mak«s  him  the  arch- 
fwet  of  the  king  and  kingdom;  and  Jocefin  calls  him  a  certam 
poet  of  the  king,  whence  Hanis  formed  his  poei  laureaU 

(4d)  Harris  hue  iotrodiiccs  Fiech  as  being  present  at  Tarah 
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with  Dubtadi  and  there  oonyertedL  This  is  in  direct  oppontioo  to 
what  the  Scholiast,  the  Tripartite,  &c  relate  as  to  Fiech,  who^ 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  did  not  become  known  to  8U  Patrick 
until  some  years  after  Dubtach's  conversion.  Harris  was  led 
astzay  by  not  having  rightly  understood  I^obus  and  the  author 
of  the  second  Life,  where  they  say  that  Fiedi»  then  a.  youth,  was 
at  that  time  a  disciple  of  Dubtach ;  but  they  do  not  mention  his 
having  been  along  with  him,  when  St.  Pttridc  made  his  first 
appearaaoe  at  Tarah. 

(50)  Tr.  Th.  p.  8.  no,  5.  Ware  and  Harris,  Writers^  p.  6. 

(51)  Although  certamly  not  written  by  Anselm  archbishop  of 
Canterbuiy,  (see  TiUemont,  Mem.  Tom.  xvi.  p.  4*71  •)  they  are 
printed  in  some  editions  of  his  worics.  They  have  been  published 
also  by  Messingfaam,  (Florilegium  insulae  sanctorum)  and  Col- 
gan  AA.  SS.  Febr.  23. 

(52)  Among  other  fables  in  that  tract  of  Anselm  it  is  said,  that 
of  sevoi  Irish  kings  assembled  on  that  occasion  Clito  was  the 
most  noble  and  powerful.  Now  there  is  nothing  better  authen- 
ticated than  that  the  head  king  was  at  that  time  Leogaire.  That 
there  was  a  saint  Fingar  I  am  ready  to  admit;  and  it  is  veiy 
probable  that  he  was  one  of  those  newly  b^>tized  Christians,  who 
were  carried  off  by  Coroticus,  cS  which  hereafter. 

5«  VI.  In  some  of  the  Lives  it  is  said  that  Leo- 
gaire himself,  terrified  by  certain  miracles  performed 
by  St.  Patrick,  became  a  convert ;  but  this  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  what  we  read  in  other  Lives  con- 
cerning his  obstinate  infidelity,  (53)  nor  with  the 
statements  given  by  the  saint  in  his  Confession.  For 
it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  suf- 
fered imprisonment  and  various  persecutions,  on  ac- 
count of  his  preaching  the  Gospel,  from  any  of  the 
?etty  princes,  (54)  had  their  chief,  the  king  of  all 
reland,  been  a  Christian.  Nor  do  I  find  sufficient 
authority  for  what  is  related  of  the  queen's  conver- 
sion, {55)  although  the  arguments  against  it  are  less 
strong  than  in  Uie  case  of  the  king.  Yet  St.  Pa- 
trick, who,  when  touching  upon  the  extraordinary 
success  with  which  God  blessed  his  mission,  makes 
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'  mention  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  chieftains,  who 
<*  had  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  (56)  says  nothing 
about  any  queen  having  been  converted.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  it  seems  that  he  got  permission  from  the  king 
to  preach  the  Gospel  on  condition  of  his  not  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  (5?)  He  then 
repaired  to  Tailten,  the  place  where  public  games 
were  celebrated  ;  (.58)  and  it  seems  that  the  chiefs 
assembled  at  Tarah  had  adjourned  thither.  Accord* 
ing  to  the  Tripartite  St.  Patrick  arrived  at  Tailten 
on  Easter  Monday,  and  remained  there  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  until  the  Monday  following.  (59)  He 
preached  to  Carbre  a  brother  of  Leogaire,  but  was 
very  badly  received,  insomuch  so  that  his  life  was  in 
danger  from  him.  The  conduct  of  Conall,  another 
brother  of  theirs,  was  quite  different ;  he  listened  to 
St.  Patrick  with  delight,  believed,  and  was  baptized. 
To  this  memorable  ^Easter  week,  which  was  the  first 
that  occurred  since  the  saint's  arrival  on  his  mission, 
must,  I  believe,  be  referred  the  origin  of  the  festi- 
val called  St.  Patrick* s  baptism^  that  used  to  be  held 
on  the  5th  of  April.  This  festival  was  instituted, 
as  already  remarked,  (60)  in  commemoration  not  of 
^t.  Patrick's  having  been  baptized,  but  of  the  first 
solemn  baptism  performed  by  him  in  Ireland.  I 
say,  solemn^  because  I  find  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  he  had  not  already  baptized,  in  a  private  manner, 
some  of  his  converts,  such  as  Dicho  and  others  in 
Ulster.  But  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  he  re- 
served such  converts,  as  he  acquired  since  his  land* 
ing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Boyne  for  the  Paschal  time, 
which  was  the  principal  solemnity  in  the  year  for  ad- 
ministering the  sacrament  of  baptism.  And  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  not  only  Easter  eve  or  Holy  Sa- 
turday, but  likewise  the  whole  of  Easter  week,  and, 
in  some  churches,  many  days  following  were^  as  be- 
longing to  the  Paschal  solemnity,  considered  fit  for 
that  purpose.  (6  i)    The  baptism  of  St.   Patrick  is 
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said  to  have  been  performed  on  a  Wednesday ;  (62) 
now  the  5th  of  April  A.  D.  433  fell  on  a  Wednes- 
day  and  apparently  in  Easter  week  ;  so  that  accord- 
ing to  the  Paschal  cycle  of  84  years,  and  the  method 
of  applying  it  practised  in  Gaul,  which  St.  Patrick 
introduced  into  Ireland  (of  which  more  hereafter) 
Easter  Sunday,  as  kept  in  Ireland,  seems  to  have 
fallen  in  that  year  on  the  Sd  of  April.  As  to  what 
is  said  of  Conall  having  given  to  St.  Patrick  his  own 
castle  or  house  to  be  changed  into'  a  church  &c.  (6S) 
it  merits  no  more  attention  than  many  other  stories 
of  the  same  kind  fabricated  in  later  times. 

(53)  PlrobuB  (Ir.  1.  c.  46)  makes  the  king  say  to  his  nobles 
on  that  same  day  (Easter  Sunday) ;  Jt  is  htHer  for  me  to  believe 
than  die  ;  and  tells  us  that  accordmgly  he  and  many  others  pro- 
ieaeed  themselves  Christians.  The  second  Life  {cap.  41.)  and 
the  fourth  {cap.  49.)  agree,  nearly  word  for  word,  with  Ftobus, 
The  Tripartite  {L.  1.  c.  67.)  has  the  same  account,  and  yet  after- 
wards (Z.  2.  c.  8.)  states  that  Leogaire  was  not  a  sincere  believer, 
and  that  he  used  to  say,  that  his  &ther  Niell  had  laid  an  injuno* 
tbn  on  him  never  to  embrace  the  faith  of  Christ  but  to  adhere  to 
the  gods  of  his  ancestors.  According  to  the  third  L%  (cap.  42.) 
he  remained  an  infidel,  and  Jooelin  {cap.  49.)  says,  that  St.  Par 
trick  could  not  prevail  on  him  to-reoeive  baptism.  Even  Colgan 
more  than  once,  {ex.  c.  AA.  SS.  p.  111.)  represents  him  as  an 
obstinate  pagan  and  a  persecutor. 

(54)  See  Confeu.  p.  20. 

{5B)  The  thhd  Life  {cap.  42.)  and  Jocelin  (cap.  49.)  having 
mentioned  the  obstinacy  of  Leogaire,  state  that  the  queen  was 
converted.  The  TVipartite  al8o(L.  1.  c.  67.)  seems  to  make  her  a 
Christian  and  caUs  her  Angussa,  adding  an  anecdote  coaoemiqg  her 
interfering  with  St.  Patridc  in  fiivour  of  a  child  then  in  her  womb 
who  was  afterwards  Lugadius  king  of  Irebuid.  But  fitm  what  is 
related  (t^.)  of  the  unfortunate  end  of  Lugadius  it  would  seem, 
that  he^  was  not  a  Christian ;  and  if  not,  it  is  probable  that  tiie 
mother  had  not  been  one. 

(56)  '<  FQii  SciMoTum  et  fiiiae  r^ulorum  mopachi  et  vitgines 
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Chnsti  esse  videntur.    Et  etiam  una  benedicta  Scotta  gmtiva  no- 
bilis,  pulcherriniay  adulta  erat,  quam  ego  baptizavL"  {CoTifess.  p. 
16.)    The  manner,  in  which  the  Scots  are  alluded  to  in  this  pas^ 
sage,  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  our  antiquaries ;  for,  as  the  s 
BoUandists  and  Tillemont  have  observed^  and  after  them  Innes, 
{Crit.  Essays  &c.)  it  plainly  shows,  that  in  St.  Patrick's  time  all 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  not  called  Scats*    When  speaking  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  the  saint  uses  the  name  Hiberio" 
fiaceSi  from  Hiberione  his  name  for  Ireland.    From  the  context, 
in  which  this  passage  occurs,  it  appears  that  his  object  was  to 
show,  that  not  only  very  many  o£  the. lower  order  in  Ireland  had 
become  Christians,  but  likewise  some  persons  of  the  ruling  and 
powerful  party,  a  description  of  persons,  which,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  Christianity,  has  been  uniformly  found  to  be  more 
careless  about  religion  and  less  easy  to  be  converted  than  any 
other.     In  his  letter  against  Coroticus,  which  was  written  before 
the  Confession,  these  Scots  are  introduced  by  St.  Patrick  among 
the  persecutors  of  Christians ;  but  before  his  death  he  had  the 
consolation  to  see  several  of  them  brou^t  over  to  the  feith.     The 
Scots  were  at  that  period  in  Ireland,  compared  with  the  old  inhap 
bkants,  what  the  Franks  were  for  a  long  series  of  years  in  Gaul 
before  th^  became  so  mixed  with  the  Gallic  people  as  to  give 
their  name  to  that  countiy.    And,  following  the  analogy  usual 
in  such  cases,  we  may  conclude  that  the  invasbn  of  Ireland  by 
the  Soots,  who  were  a  warlike  nation  such  as  the  F^ranks,  ought 
not  to  be  referred  to  as  high  an  antiquity  as  some  of  our  histo* 
rians  have  pretended.    Otherwise  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  ex- 
plain, how  they  could  have  been  in  our  saint's  time  considered  as 
a  natk>n  distinct  from  the  greater  part  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
Tet  within  less  than  a  hundred  years  later  the  appellation  of  Scots 
was  extended  to  all  the  Irish,  and  our  island  became  as  well 
known  under  the  name  of  Scotia  as  that  of  Hibemia.    The  Scots 
might  have  been  four  or  five  hundred  years  in  Ireland  before  the 
distinction  of  names  between  them  and  the  other  inhabitants  to- 
tally ceased ;  a  length  of  time  nearly  equal  to  that,  which  elapsed 
from  the  arrival  of  the  English,  in  this  country,  before  their  de- 
scendants were,  at  least  generally,  comprized  under  the  name  of 
irishmen. 
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(57)  Phdms  and  others  rdate»  that  St.  Patrick  after  his  inter* 
tiar  with  Leogake  praached  freely  through  the  countiy.  The 
IVipartite  goes  flarther»  and  mentions  iL,  2.  c.  S.)  an  agreement 
entered  into  between  them,  according  to  which  the  saint  pledged 
himself  not  to  eject  Leogaire  from  his  kingdom,  and  the  king 
promised  not  to  make  an  attempt  on  St.  Patrick'b  life.  If  there  was 
any  such  compact,  we  must  suppose  that  Leogaire  was  impressed 
with  the  fidse  notion  suggested  to  him  by  the  Magi  (Not.  44.) 
that  St.  Patridc's  views  might  be  hostile ;  and  that  on  the  otlier 
hand  he  had  conceived  such  an  opinion  of  his  supernatural 
power,  that  he  was  afraid  to  have  him  put  to  death.  The  Bol- 
landists  assign  the  permission  granted  to  St.  Patrick  by  Leogaire 
to  the  year  436 ;  but,  according  to  what  the  l'>  ipartite  has,  it 
must  have  been  given  in  433. 

(58)  SeeiVbi.6. 

(59)  The  Tripartite  has  (Z.  2.  c.  4.) ;  "  Prima  aufem  feria 
venit  Patricius  ad  Talteniam"  That  (I us  was  Easier  Monday  is 
clear  from  a  passage  lower  down  (rap.  6.)  which,  after  the  account 
given  of  the  saint*s  transactions  with  Carbre  and  Conall,  runs 
thus ;  ^*  Paschae  quoque  clausula  finita,  prima  feria  exilt,"  &c* 
These  two  passages  appear  as  quotations  from  some  old  Latin 
woric,  and  are  therdbre  entitled  to  a  certain  degree  <^  credit. 

(60)  ChajhlV.  §.l. 

(61)  See  Bingham,  Orig.  Ecdes.  Book  XI.  ch.  vi.  ied.  7. 

(62)  Usher  has  (p,  882]  fitim  the  book  of  SHgo  a  passage  in 
Irish,  which  literally  translated  is  as  follows ;  *<  Three  Wednesdays 
of  Patrick,  birtli,  baptism^  death.**  As  he  seems  to  have  been  un- 
acquainted with  our  Calendars  and  Mart}Tologies,  that  explain 
what  was  meant  by  the  baptisniy  (see  Chap,  iv.  §,  I.)  he  thought 
it  might  have  meant  the  baptizing  of  St.  Patrick  himself,  while  it 
is  well  known  that  St.  Patrick^ s  baptism^  so  celebrated  in  Ireland^ 
was  the  one  first  solemnly  administered  by  him  in  this  countiy. 

(63)  Third  Life  cap.  44.  Tripart.  L.  2.  c.  5,  &c.  The  place, 
according  to  this  story,  was  thenceforth  caUed  Domnach-Patrick^ 
Donagh-Patrick  four  miles  East  of  Kells.  The  mMt,  tliat  can 
be  allowed,  is  that  Conall  gave  him  a  spot  of  ground  to  build  a 
diurch  on ;  and  thus  the  matter  is  represented  in  the  fourth  Life^ 
cap.  52.  In  couree  of  time  that  church  might  have  swelled  into  a 
considerable  religious  establishment  and  town*  (See  above  §.  ii.  and 
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Noi.  20.)  Archdall  (ad  locj  quotes  Colgan  to  show  that  it  was 
andendy  called  Domnach  mor  tnuighe  siuU$  but  in  the  passage 
referred  to  Colgan  gives  this  name  to  a  Donagh-Patrick  in  the 
diocese  of  Tuam. 

%.  VII.  Henceforth  it  becomes  extremely  difficult 
and  next  to  impossible  to  arrange,  with  a  sufficient 
degree  of  chronological  accuracy,  the  subsequent 
transactions  of  St.  Patrick's  mission.  We  here  lose 
the  assistance  of  our  best  guides  in  this  respect ;  (64) 
and  Usher  himself  has  been  obliged,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  fix  dates,  to  jump  over  many  intermediate 
J  rears  here  and  there.  (65)  Colgan  has  nearly  fol- 
owed  Usher ;  while  the  BoUandists,  wishing  to 
strike  out  a  new  arrangement,  have  succeeded  worse 
than  either  of  them.  The  Tripartite,  although 
abounding  in  anachronisms,  now  becomes  our  best 
resource  ;  but,  however  aided  by  some  dates  sup- 
plied by  our  Annals  or  other  documents,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  regular  series  of  proceedings, 
year  by  year,  can  be  drawn  up  for  the  information  of 
the  reader. 

(64)  The  second  Life  stops  short  at  what  passed  between  St, 
i^atrick  and  Leogaire,  and  so  does  the  jBist  book  of  IVobus,  which 
is  the  only  truly  historical  one^  as  the  second  is  merely  a  mis- 
oeDany  of  mirades  and  some  odd  fiicts  thrown  together  without 
any  chronological  order. 

(65)  Pr.  Ind.  Chron. 

$ .  VIII.  St.  Patrick,  having  celebrated  Easter  week 
set  out  on  the  following  Monday  (66)  for  other 
places  in  Meath,  in  whic^  he  seems  to  have  passed 
a  considerable  time,  although  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  admit  the  number  of  churches  and  religious  foun- 
dations reported  to  have  been  established  by  him  in 
that  territory.  (67)  He  is  said  to  have  erected  a 
church  at  a  place  called  Drtam-corcorthri,  perhaps 
Drumconrstn  in  the  barony  of  Slane,  and  to  have 
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placed  over  it  one  Diermit.  The  church  of  Drum- 
shallon  not  far  from  Drogheda  is  mentioned  also 
among  those  of  his  foundation.  Turning  towards 
the  district  of  Delbhna  Assuill,  now  Delvin  and 
Moyashill  in  Westmeath,  he  preached  with  success 
to  the  inhabitants,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
of  a  man  called  Fergus,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
relative  of  the  king.  (68)  St.  Patrick  then  went  to 
the  celebrated  hill  of  Usneagh  (in  Westmeath,)  the 
teiTitory  about  which  belonged  to  two  brothers, 
Fiach  and  Enda,  (69)  the  latter  of  whom  became  a 
convert.  Passing  over  the  stuflP  about  the  splendid 
donation  of  lands  made  on  that  occasion  to  the  saint, 
it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  Enda  is  stated  to 
have  entrusted  one  of  his  sons,  named  Cormac,  to 
the  care  of  St.  Patrick,  who  accordingly  superin- 
tended his  education.  He  tells  us  in  his  Confession 
that,  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  chieftains,  he 
used  to  make  presents  to  them,  and  provide  for  some 
of  their  sons,  whom  he  used  to  keep  along  with  him- 
self. (70)  He  is  then  made  to  proceed  from  Usneagh 
to  the  country  now  called  Longford  j  but  the  most 
remarkable  transactions,  which  the  Tripartite  assigns 
to  this  period,  (71)  occurred  many  years  after  and 
will  be  related  in  their  proper  places.  Yet  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  a  considerable  number 
of  converts  was  made  in  that  district  as  well  as  in 
Meath  and  Westmeath  during  this  first  time  of 
St.  Patrick's  preaching  in  those  tracts,  and  that  he 
left  some  of  his  companions  or  newly  ordained  priests 
to  take  care  of  these  congregations.  It  was  a  rule 
with  him  to  supply  his  converts,  according  as  he;  ac« 
quired  them,  with  clergymen.  (72)  How  long  he 
remained  in  the  districts  now  mentioned  we  have 
no  grounds  for  ascertaining  ;  but  we  may  be  certain 
that  he  continued  there  long  enough  for  the  purpose 
of  consolidating  these  new  churches  and  of  instruct- 
ing and  preparing  persons  for  ordination,  to  whose 
care  they  were  to  be  consigned.      When  on  the 
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point  of  quitting,  for  some  time,  those  parts  of  Ire- 
land, he  turned  off  a  little  to  the  Northward  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  idol  Crom-crtmchy  or  as 
some  say,  thirteen  idols,  standing  in  Mag*slecht,  or, 
as  others  call  it,  Moy-slecht,  which  is  stated  to  be  a 
plain  near  Feanagh  in  the  county  of  Leitrim.  (73) 
This  he  effected  by  his  prayers,  and  is  said  to  have 
erected  a  large  church  (74)  in  the  neighbourhood, 
over  which  he  placed  Mauran  surnamed  Barban. 

(66)  See  Noi.  5& 

(67)  Many  of  the  persons  named  as  placed  over  those  churches 
are  known  to  have  lived  long  after  St.  Patrick's  time.  For  in- 
stance it  is  said  (Tripart.  L.  2.  c.  10.)  that  he  i^aced  one  Gas- 
sanus  over  the  church  of  Domnach-mor  in  campo  Echnach  (Do- 
nagfamore  near  Navan),  to  whom  he  consigned  for  his  education 
Lonan  son  of  Senan  afterwards  abbot  of  Killhuailleach  (Klng^s 
county,  Archdall).  Jocelin  has  the  same  (cap.  144)*  Now  this 
Lonan  was  contemporary  with  Finnian  of  Clonard  (TV.  Th.  p. 
174),  who  died  A.  D.  552.  (Usher  Ind.  Chron.)  In  like  nianner 
Cromman  abbot  of  Leckin  ( Westmeath)  is  redconed  (Tripart  H. 
cap*  20.)  among  those  persons  then  appointed  by  St.  Patrick. 
But  Colgan  suspects,  {AA.  SS.  p.  140.  No.  5.)  that  Cromman 
was  contemporaiy  wid>  the  roiowned  Fechin,  who  died  A.  D. 
664*  (665).  And,  to  account  for  Croroman's  having  been  a  dis- 
ciple q£  St.  Patrick,  he  has  been  made  to  live  180  years.  (TV. 
Th.  p.  175).  The  Tripartite  is  full  of  stories  of  this  kind,  as  in 
it  we  find  collected  a  heap  of  those  pretensions  to  high  antiquity, 
which  many  religious  institutions  and  episcopal  sees  were  anxious 
to  daim,  through  a  sort  of  pious  vanity  not  peculiar  to  Ireland^ 
and  of  which  many  instances  occur  in  the  ecclesiastical  history,  of 
almost  eveiy  Christian  countiy. 

(68)  Tr.  Th.  p.  174.  no,  48. 

(69)  The  Tripartite  (L.  2.  c.  17.)  makes  them  brothers  of  the 
king  Lec^aire.  But  fix)m  other  documents  and  particularly  the 
third  Life  {cap.  4S.)  it  appears  that  St.  Patridc  was  not  acquainted 
with  any  other  brothers  of  Leogaire  than  Carbre  and  ConalL  Jo- 
celin speaks  of  them  (cap.  100.)  and  meiitions  another  brother 
called  LeogcTt  but  di&rent  from  the  king.    Some  of  our  anti- 
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quaxies  have  given  more  brothers  to  king  Leogaoe  and  sons  td 
Niell  NaoigiaOach  than,  I  am  sure,  they  realty  had. 

(70)  **  Interim  praemia  dabam  regibus,  piopCer  quod  dabam 
mercedem  filiis  ipsorum  qui  mecum  ambulant,^  CtmfeM.  p.  20. 

(71)  Ex,  c.  The  appointment  of  Mel  to  the  see  of  Ardggii, 
althou^  he  had  not  yet  arrived  in  Ireland.  It  has  also  Guasac- 
tos  as  then  placed  bishop  at  Granard,  without,  I  am  sure,  any 
sufficient  fbrnidadon.  In  all  the  other  Lives  there  is  nothing 
about  him  or  any  see  of  his ;  and  had  such  a  circumstance  oc- 
curredy  it  would  not  have  been  omitted ;  for  in  that  case  Gua^ 
sactus  would  have  been  the  first  bishop  consecrated  in  Ireland 
by  St.  Fkitricky  and  accordingly  his  name  and  reputation  would 
have  spread  &r  and  wide.  And  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that^ 
at  so  early  at  period  of  our  saint's  mission,  the  congregations  had 
become  sufficiently  numerous  or  respectable  so  as  to  entitle  them 
to  be  governed  by  bishops.    Concerning  Guasact  see  nunre  above 

ViA.  26, 

(72)  "  Ut  derici  ubique  illis  ordinarentur  ad  plebem  nuper  ve- 
nientem  ad  credulitatem."  Confess,  p.  14. 

(7d)  O'Connor  Mup  cfScoHa  Aniiqua^  Seward,  kc  See  above 

(74)  When  we  hear  of  churches  erected  by  St.  Fatridc,  venf 
many  of  which  were  certainly  of  much  later  foundation^  we  are 
not  to  understand  such  edifices  as  are  so  called  in  our  days,  but 
humble  buildings  made  up  of  hurdles  or  wattles,  day  and  thatch, 
according  to  the  andent  fiuhion  of  Ireland,  and  which  could  be 
put  together  in  a  very  short  time. 

§.  IX.  St.  Patrick  then  set  out  for  Connaught, 
and  not  sooner  I  dare  say,  considering  the  time  he 
must  have  spent  in  the  last  mentioned  districts,  tlian 
the  year  435.  (75)  According  to  the  Tripartite  he 
crossed  the  Shannon  at  a  place  called  Snav-daen,  (76) 
and  arriving  at  Dumha-gtaidh  ordained  priest  one 
Ailbe  (77)  different  from  the  great  Ailbe  of  Emly. 
Among  a  heap  of  other  transactions,  most  of  which 
belong  to  a  later  period,  we  find  recorded  the  con- 
version of  Ethnea  and  Fethlimia  daughters  of  the 
king  Leogaire,  who  had  been  placed  under  the  di* 
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rection  of  two  magi,  Mael  and  Capiat.  These  men 
also,  notwithstanding  their  violently  opposing  St.  Pa- 
trick at  first,  are  said  to  have  embraced  Christianity. 
(78)  The  occasion  of  St.  Patrick's  meeting  with 
those  princesses  is  thus  stated.  When  advanced 
into  the  plain  of  Connaught  (79)  he  stopped  with 
his  clerical  companions  at  a  fountain  near  the  royal 
residence  Cruachan  (now  Croghan  near  Elphin)  and 
at  break  of  day  began  to  chaunt  the  praises  of  the 
Lord.  (80)  The  lauiies,  having  come  very  early  in 
the  morning  to  the  fountain  for  the  purpose  of  washing 
themselves,  were  struck  with  the  smgular  appearance 
of  persons  clothed  in  white  garments  and  holding 
books  in  their  hands.  On  inquiring  who  they  were 
and  to  what  species  of  beings  they  belonged,  whether 
celestial,  aerial,  or  terrestrial,  St.  Patrick  seized  the 
opportunity  of  announcing  to  them  the  true  God 
author  of  all ;  and  answering  certain  questions  of 
theirs,  such  as,  where  his  God  dwelt,  in  heaven  or 
on  the  earth,  on  mountains,  in  vallies,  in  the  seSt 
or  in  rivers ;  was  he  rich,  how  to  be  revered,  was  he 
young  or  old,  had  he  sons  and  daughters,  were  they 
handsome  ^c.  explained  the  principal  truths  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Delighted  with  his  discourse 
they  expressed  a  wish  to  know  how  they  could  be* 
come  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty,  and 
declared  themselves  ready  to  go  through  whatever 
the  saint  would  command  them  to  do.  Accordingly 
he  instructed  them  ;  and,  on  their  having  professed 
their  belief  in  the  doctrines  proposed  by  nim»  he 
also  baptized  them.  In  answer  to  their  desire  of 
seeing  Christ  face  to  face,  he  told  them  that  Eucha- 
ristic  communion  was  one  of  the  necessary  requisites 
with  regard  to  that  object,  upon  which  they  said  ; 
'<  Give  us  the  sacrifice  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  that  we  may  be  freed  from  the  corruption  of 
the  flesh,  and  see  our  spouse,  who  is  in  neaven. 
And,  St.  Patrick  then  celebrating  Mass,  they  received 
the  holy  Eucharist/'  (81)     It  is  added,  that  they 
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died  immediately  after ;  but  this,  I  dare  say,  is  a 
mistake,  that  originated  in  their  having  received  the 
veil,  as  it  is  mentioned  ^82)  they  did,  and  thus  be- 
coming dead  to  the  world  and  nearer  to  God.  (83) 
If  we  are  to  believe  the  Tripartite,  the  church  of 
Elphin  was  founded  about  this  time,  and  the  place 
for  it  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  St«  Patrick  by  a 
magus  called  Ono.  Over  this  church  was  placed 
Asicus  who  became  a  bishop,  but  certainly  not  as 
early  as  the  time  we  are  now  treating  of.  (84) 
Bronus,  bishop  of  Caissel-irra  (West  Cashel  in  Co, 
Sligo)  is  spoken  of  also  in  this  part  of  our  saint's 
history ;  but,  although  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick  as 
was  also  Asicus  or  Asacus,  (85)  he  did  not  become 
a  bishop  until  several  years  after  this  period.  (86) 

(75)  Usher  places  (IntL  Chron.)  St.  P&tridc's  journey  to  Con« 
naught  in  the  year  434.  His  reason  for  doing  so  was  that,  having 
taken  Jocelin  for  his  guide,  he  passed  over  the  saint's  proceedings 
in  Meath,  Westmeath,  &c*  after  what  had  passed  between  him 
and  •Conall  {§.  vi.),  and  mxppoaed  that  he  went  toConnau^t 
directly  from  ConaH's  house.  But  the  order  and  artangement  of 
St.  Patrick's  journeys  and  excursions^  as  laid  down  in  the  Tri- 
partite, is  much  more  natural  and  consistent,  as  will  be  seen  all 
through,  than  that  of  Jocdin.  For  althou^  the  Tripartite,  treat- 
ing of  the  incidents,  that  might  have  oocuired  in  such  places  as  it 
states  the  samt  to  have  been  in,  frequently  inserts  transactions  and 
names  of  persons  of  a  much  later  period,  yet  it  observes  a  rather 
regular  system  with  Tegeagl  to  Us  movements  from  one  place  to 
another,  while  Jocefan  rambles  here  and  there,  according  as  it 
suited  his  fancy.  As  to  what  he  has  {cap.  65*)  concerning  St. 
Patrick's  anxious  wish  to  proceed  without  delay  to  Connaugfat,  on 
account  of  the  vision,  in  which  he  seemed  to  hear  the  voice  of 
persons  from  near  the  wood  of  Fodut  (see  above  Chap.  IV.  §.  x.) 
such  an  argument  would  prove  too  much;  far  it  woqld  thence 
follow,  that  he  should,  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  have 
gone  straight  farward  to  duit  countiy,  or,  at  least,  have  moved 
thither  directly  from  Ulster.  It  must  likewise  be  observed,  that 
in  said  vision  the  whole  nation  i^poared  as  if  addressing  him,  and 
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that  accordingly  he  m^ht  have  chosen  for  the  theatre  of  his  first 
exertions  such  ports  of  Ireland  as  he  might  have  thought  most 
iavourable  to  his  views.  Now  the  capital,  Tarah,  andtheadja* 
cent  districts  must  naturally  have  been  considered  as  such ;  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  the  commencement  of  Christianity  great  cities 
and  capitals,  such  as  Antioch,  Rome,  Alexandria,  &c.  were  gene- 
rally fixed  upon  fin-  the  same  purpose,  and  indeed  for  a  very  good 
reason  ;  as  whatever  becomes  prevalent  in  a  metropolis  is  thereby 
more  speedily  and  easily  difiused  through  the  provinces* 

(76)  Q.  Might  it  have  been  near  Drum-snave  in  Leitrim? 
Femurs  nonsense  about  St.  Patrick  having  crossed  the  Shannon 
at  Lunmeacfa,  now  Limerick  (Hist,  of  Limerick  p.  4.)  is  not 
worth  attention. 

(77)  I  cannot  discover  the  place  called  Dumha-graidh.  It  was 
in  Connaught ;  and  so  Colgan  tells  us  in  his  topographical  Index, 
but  does  not  inform  us  in  what  part  of  that  province.  This  is  his 
usual  mode  of  maridi^  the  positions  of  places.  He  says  in 
LeinsteTy  in  Muntter^  &c.  and  no  more.  The  Ailbe  here  spoken 
of  was  Ailbe  of  Senchua  in  Tirellil.  How  could  he  be  ordained 
by  St.  Patridc,  particularly  at  this  early  period,  as  he  did  not  die 
until  A.  D.  546  (546)?  A  A.  SS.  /?.  191. 

(78)  The  conversioD  of  these  magi  and  of  Ethnea  and  Feth- 
limia  is  related  in  the  third  and  fourth  Lives^  Ftobus,  Tripar« 
tite,  &c 

(79)  Probus  (L.  2.  c.  IS.)  has  eampum  Haiy  which  Colgan  ex- 
plains by  Machaire  Ccnnachi.  It  is  the  level  countiy  of  Roscom* 
mon.  (See  Seward  at  Magh-'naL) 

(80)  So  the  Tripartite  (Z.  2.  c.  44. )  alluding  to  the  Lauds  »id 
Morning  service.  Ptobus  says,  that  St.  Patridc  was  then  holding 
a  synod  near  the  fountain  together  with  three  bishops  and  many 
deifgyineny  and  deliberatnig  on  ecdesiastical  concerns.  The 
third  Life  also  mentions  bishops  es  present.  But  who  were  those 
three  bishops  at  that  time  ?  I  am  sure  there  were  none  such  then 
in  Ireland. 

(81)  Plrobus,  L.  2.  c  15.  Tripart.  L.  2.  c,  44,  45.  From  this 
passage  it  appears,  how  essential  it  was,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  our  Irish  theologians^  for  all  persons  come  to  the  use  <^  reason 
not  to  n^lect  receiving  the  Eucharist,  notwithstanding  their  having 
been  recently  baptiased. 

r2 
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(82)  Tripart  L.  2.  c  44. 

(83)  St.  Patrick  makes  mention  of  a  young  lady  of  an  Olua- 
trious  &nuly,  whom  he  had  baptized,  and  who  some  days  after 
came  to  tell  him  that  ahe  was  admonished  by  a  messenger  of  God 
to  become  a  viigin  of  Christ  and  to  come  near  to  God ;  ^'  Ut 
esset  virgo  Christi  et  ipsa  Deo  proximaret."  He  says  on  this  oc-> 
casion,  that  the  more  those  viigins  were  persecuted  by  their  pa- 
rents the  more  did  their  numbers  increase.  Conf.  p.  16. 

(84)  It  is  impossible,  in  following  the  hjstoiy  of  St  Patrick  as 
given  m  the  Lives,  to  detennine  the  true  times  of  the  foundation 
of  most  of  our  ancient  sees  or  €i  the  first  bishops.  It  becomes 
therefore  necessary  to  treat  of  them  under  a  distinct  head,  ^riiich 
will  be  found  lower  down. 

(85)  Tirechan's  list  ap.  Udier,  p,  951. 

(86)  Bron  was  bishqp  m  St.  Brigid's  time,  and  died  A.  D.  SIX 
(512).  Tr.  Th.  p.  176. 

§•  X.  St,  Patrick,  proceediDg  westward,  preached  in 
the  territory  of  Hua  Nolella,  of  which  Tirellil  or  Ti- 
raghrill  (Sligo)  now  forms  a  part.  Among  other  dis- 
ciples he  left  there  Cethenus.  He  is  said  to  have  vi- 
sited the  native  place  of  Cethecus  (87)  another  of 
his  disciples,  which  appears  to  have  been  in  that 
district.  Some  time  after  he  seems  to  have  been  at 
Huarangaradh  {Oran  in  Roscommon)  at  which  place 
he  afterwards  erected  a  church,  called  Killgaradh. 
(HS)  Near  this  place  he  assigned  situations  for  some 
Gallic  disciples  and  followers  of  his,  who  wished  to 
live  in  retirement.  This  is  more  probable  (89)  than 
what  we  are  told  of  his  moving  down  to  the  district 
called  Hy^maine,  (90)  there  founding  a  church  at 
Fidhart,  and  placing  over  it  a  deacon  of  the  name 
of  Justus,  who,  as  the  Tripartite  adds,  when  in  the 
140th  year  of  his  age,  baptized  St.  Kieran  of  Clon- 
<  macnois^  (91)  Next  we  nnd  him  at  Mag-seola,  at 
some  distance  from  Elphin  to  the  west,  (9S)  in  which 
place  he  is  said  to  have  held  a  synod.  Among  the 
persons  named  as  bishops  on  that  occasion  I  find  Sa- 
cellus  of  Bais-leac-mor  (Baslick,  Roscommon)  and 
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Felartus  of  Domnach-mor  in  Mag-seola,  both  of 
whom  were  disciples  of  3t*  Patrick,  (9«^)  but  whether 
then  bishops  or  not  there  is  good  reason  to  doubt. 
Thence  he  is  said  to  have  gone  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  lake  Techet  (now  LQUffh-Gara,  Sligo) 
and  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  church  at  a  place 
called  Druimnea.  (94)  In  the  same  tracc»  continues 
our  author,  he  founded  the  nunnery  of  Kill-athracta, 
so  called  from  the  virgin  Athracta,  daughter  of  Talan 
and  sister  of  a  St.  Coeman,  (95)  whom  St.  Patrick 
is  said  to  have  placed  over  it.  But  it  so  happens,  as 
will  be  seen  elsewhere,  that  St.  Athracta  did  not 
live  before  some  time,  and  perhaps  late,  in  the  sixth 
century.  Turning  into  the  country  called  Kterragia 
Airteach  (96)  he  there  pacified  two  brothers,  who 
were  near  killing  each  other  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
pute about  their  paternal  inheritance,  and  got  from 
them  a  field,  (97)  ^^  which  he  erected  a  church,  plac- 
ing over  it  Cona  a  brother  of  Sacellus.  (98)  We  now 
find  St.  Patrick  in  that  part  of  Mayo,  called  at  pre- 
sent the  barony  of  Costello,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
instructed  one  Loarn,  and  placed  him  over  a  church,. 
.  the  name  of  which  is  not  given.  (99)  Proceeding 
westwards  to  the  district  called  Cera  (now  barony  of 
Carragh)  he  preached  there,  baptized  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  people,  and  left  among  them  Conan  (lUO)  a 
priest.  Thence  he  went  to  Umallia  or  Hymaliia 
(the  territory  of  the  O'Maleys)  and  there  erected  a 
church  at  Acadh^bbhuir  (Aghagower)  assigning  it 
to  Senachus  a  most  holy  and  humble  man,.  whom» 
we  are  told,  he  consecrated  bisiiop.  ( iOl) 

(87)  CeUiecus  or  Cethiacus  10  found  in  Tirechan'a  list.  His 
mother  was  of  a  Tirellil  family,  and  he  was  bom  in  that  coimtiy. 
His  fiither  was  a  Meath  man,  from  Domnach-tuinge  near  Du- 
leek.  Cethecus  Is  well  known  in  the  Irish  Calendars  and  is  called 
Patrick's  bishops  that  is,  says  Colgan,  a  suflragan  of  St.  Patrick. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  en^lbyed  as  bishop  in  various  pieces  &r 
distant  from  eadi  other,  as  ex.  c.  sometimes  at  Domnach-sarige, 
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and  other  times  in  Tirellil.  In  this  there  is  nothing  inqprobable; 
for  although  Cethecus  could  not  well  have  been  a  bishop  befiire 
A.  D.  440.  (see  below  Chap,  YI.  Not,  4.)  it  is  veiy  natural  to 
suppose  that  St.  Patrick  wanted  the  assistance  of  some  bishops, 
who,  without  being  attached  to  any  fixed  sees,  might  ordain  priests, 
&C.  and  perform  other  episcopal  functions  in  places  where  he 
could  not  attend  himself.  And  this  was  undoubtedly  the  mode 
first  practised  by  him ;  nor  was  it,  I  believe,  until  about  tht^time 
of  the  establishment  of  the  see  of  Armagh,  that  other  rsgular 
sees  were  formed  in  Ireland.  Colgan  thought  that  Cethenus  was 
the  same  as  Cethecus  ;  but  they  are  mentioned  distinctly  in  the 
IVipartite  (Z.  2.  cap.  41 — 48.),  and  the  former  is  not  called  a 
bishop.  They  are  distinguished  also,  in  Tirechan's  list,  one  by  the 
name  of  Cetenmis^  and  the  other  by  that  of  Cethiacut, 

(88)  Cethecus  was  buried  at  Kill-garadh  or  Oran.  But  it  does 
not  thence  follow,  that  he  was  bishop  of  Oran,  as  Archdall  says 
{M&nasL  Hib*  at  Oran).  See  Not.  free.  Nor  should  Oran 
have  appeared  among  the  monasteries  ;  fi»r  it  was  no  more  than  a 
parish  church. 

(89)  Considering  the  uidiappy  slate  of  many  parts  of  Gaul  in 
those  times,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  some  persons  from 
that  country,  on  hearing  of  the  progress  made  by  their  country- 
man in  Ireland,  might  have  taken  shelter  here.  Cdgan  quotes 
(TV.  Th.p.  177.)  from  the  Litanies  of  Aengus  invocations  of 
Gallic  saints,  whose  remains  were  in  various  parts  of  Ire- 
land. It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  the  greatest  part  of 
tbem  did  not  come  to  Ireland  until  several  years  later  than  this 
period. 

(90)  A  district  partly  in  Rosooomion  but  diiefly  in  Galway. 

(91)  Kieran  was  born  A.  D.  516.  (Usher  Ind.  Chran.)  This, 
together  with  the  stuff  about  the  140th  year  is  mcNre  than  suffi- 
cient to  show,  that  Justus  could  not  be  placed  over  a  church  as 
early  as  the  Tripartite  states.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  in 
Kieran's  Life  he  is  said  to  have  not  only  baptized  him  but  like- 
wise instructed  him*  Yet  Archdall,  in  hb  usual  uncritical  manner, 
gives  us  an  abbey  of  Fidhard,  and,  to  make  the  story  better, 
places  it  both  m  Roscommon  and  Galway ;  founded,  he  says,  by 
St.  Patrick  who  consigned  it  to  Justus.  Besides  the  incorrect- 
ness of  the  latter  part  of  this  statement,  Archdall  was 
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also  in  calling  it  an  abbey ;  for  the  church  of  Fidhard,  ac' 
cording  to  even  the  Tripartite,  was  no  more  than  adeaconiy, 
although  afterwards  it  became  a  parochial  church  in  the  diocese 
of  Elphin,  as  Colgan  says  it  was  in  his  time. 

(92)  The  situation  of  Mag-seola,  the  Jield  of  Seola,  is  laid 
down  somewhat  precisely  in  the  IVipartite  ( JL«  2.  c.  S9),  which 
places  it  ^'  in  regione  de  Hy  Bruin  Seola,  quae  baud  parum 
ab  Ailfinnia  od  ocddentem  distat."  Harris  seems  to  have  over- 
looked this  passage;  otherwise,  he  would  not  have  reckoned 
(Aiitiq.  ch,  7.)  Hy-Bruin  Seola  among  the  Hy^Bruins^  whose 
situations  are  not  easy  to  be  guessed  at. 

(93)  Tirechan's  list  has  Sachellus  and  Falertus.  Of  either  of 
them  veiy  little  more  is  known.  Colgan  has  a  bishop  Fulartus,  or 
rather  Fulartach  {^AA.  SS.  at  March  29).  Archdall,  according 
to  his  usual  mode  of  converting  churches  into  monasteries,  has 
mtroduced  the  Domnach-more  of  Falertus  into  his  Monasticon 
(at  Dunmore  Co.  Gralway)  although  the  Tripartite,  the  only  au- 
thority on  the  subject,  mentions  it  as  simply  a  church.  ^  He  is 
wrong  in  placing  it  at  Dunmore,  whereas  it  was  at  the  place  now 
called  Donaghpatrick  in  the  barony  of  Clare  in  said  county. 

(94)  Colgan,  without  any  authority,  placep  (TV.  T%.j9.  2710 
a'^monastefy  at  Druiranea,  and  so  does  his  humble  follower  Arch- 
dalL  This  and  some  other  churches,  the  foundation  of  which 
has,  upon  no  sufficient  grounds,  been  attributed  to  St.  Patrick, 
would  not  be  worth  noticing,  were  it  not  for  the  sort  of  import- 
ance, that  these  and  other  writers  have  attached  to  them. 

(95)  Harris  is  shamefully  wrong  [Ardiq.  at  Monasteiies  p.  270.) 
in  making  Athracta  a  sister  of  St.  Patrick ;  for,  besides  that 
among  all  those  pretended  sisters  of  his  (above  Chap.  m.  $•  xviii.) 
no  such  person  as  Athracta  is  mentioned,  the  family  connexions 
of  Athracta  are  distinctly  mentkmed  both  in  the  Tripartite  (X.  2. 
c.  54.)  and  in  her  Acts  at  9th  Feb.  He  is  also  wrong  in  placing 
her  nunnery  in  Roscommon,  a  mistake  which  even  Ware  had 
Men  into.  From  the  same  documents  it  is  clear  that  it  was  in 
some  part  of  Sligo,  and  the  same  as  Killaraght,  a  place  in  the 
barony  of  Coolavin,  and  not,  as  Archdall  says,  in  the  half  barony 
of  Coloony,  there  being  no  sudi  barony  or  half  barony  in  that 
county.  {Stat.  Survey  of  Sligo  p.  107.)  As  to  the  KUlaraght  of 
Roscommon,  which  dso  Archdall  has,  it  had  either  nothing  to  do 
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with  St.  Atfaractay  or  undoubtedly  was  not  her  original  nun- 
nay. 

(96)  Kierragia  Airteach  was  a  district  of  what  k  now  called 
Roecommony  adyoining  Kierragia- Aime,  whidi,  as  O'Raherty 
obserres,  {marg.mt*  to  Tr.  7%.  Ind,  Geogr.)  is  now  the  barony 
of  Costello  in  Mayo. 

(97)  Jocelin  has  this  transaction,  be  it  true  or  not,  {cap,  76.) 
but,  through  his  ignorance  of  hbh  topogn^hy,  places  it  in  Kerry 
in  Munster.  The  Kiemigia  of  Munster  was  distinguished  by  the 
surname  Luachra. 

(98)  Colgan  was  inclined  to  think,  that  Cona  was  the  same  as 
Modionna  (my  Cona)  of  Cluain-airdne  a  church  in  that  district, 
and  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Lish  Calendars  at  Sq>tember  SO. 
His  only  reason  for  doubting  of  their  identity  was,  that  this  St. 
Mochonna's  death  is  assigned  by  the  Four  Masters  to  A.  D.  71 S. 
{Tr.  Th.p.  178.)  Consequently  either  he  was  not  the  same  as 
Cona,  or  the  Tripartite  amidst  its  numbaiess  anachronisms  has 
placed  Cona  in  times  long  prior  to  his  real  ones. 

(99)  Here  again  comes  forward  Archdall  with  a  monastery^ 
called  Aghamore*  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  he  made  it 
out.  Colgan,  searching  for  Loam's  church,  found  a  priett  d 
that  name,  who  was  repwted  to  be  revered  in  the  parish  church 
of  Achadmore  ;  but  he  says  nothing  about  a  monastery.  Ardi* 
daU,  haweverfpraprio  tnotih  converted  that  church  into  an  abbey, 
9nd  indeed  under  the  abbot  Loam,  as  if  every  parish  priest 
had  been  an  abbot. 

(100)  There  is  a  Conan  in  Tirechan's  list. 

(101)  We  find  in  our  Ecclesiastical  history  several  persons  of 
the  name  o£  Senach.  There  is  one  in  Tirechap's  list.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  he  was  this  Sosach  of  Aghagower.  Ecce  iterum 
Crispinus  I  Archdall  places  a  monastery  under  Senach  at  A^a- 
gciweTy  although  in  whatever  account  we  have  of  him  no  such 
thing  is  mentioned,  and  Colgan  more  than  once  (TV.  Th.  p.  178. 
271.)  calls  Aghagower  merely  a  hiskop*s  see, 

$.  XI.  While  St.  Patrick  was  thus  labouring  in 
Connaught,  it  is  related  that  on  the  coming  on  of 
Lent  (102)  he  retired  to  Cruachan-aichle  (Mount 
Eagle)  and  remained  there  until  he  completed  the 
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quadragesimal  fast.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny,  that 
he  might  have  spent  some  part  of  that  holy  season 
in  retirement  on  that  mountain ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  believe,  that  he  would  have  absented  himself  from 
his  converts  during  the  whole  of  a  time,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  universal  practice  of  the  Church,  par- 
ticularly required  the  presence  of  a  bishop  among 
his  people.  Such  a  retirement  for  the  purpose  of 
more  strictly  observing  the  duties  enjoined- in  Lent 
would  have  answered  very  well  for  a  hermit,  but 
would  not  have  well  suited  St.  Patrick,  who,  in  the 
then  thriving  state  of  his  mission,  would  have  been 
better  employed  in  preparing  his  Catechumens  for 
baptism  at  Easter,  and  those,  who  were  already  bap- 
tized, for  a  worthy  celebration  of  that  great  solem- 
nity. In  one  of  the  Lives  he  is  merely  said  to  have 
retired  to  the  mountain  in  Lent-time,  without  any 
mention  of  the  number  of  days,  which  he  mi^ht 
have  passed  there.  ( 1 03)  Or,  if  it  be  true,  as  other 
Lives  state,  that  he  remained  40  days  and  as  many 
nights  on  that  mountain,  I  should  rather  assign 
those  days  and  nights  to  some  part  of  the  year  dif- 
ferent from  Lent.  ( 104)  That  precise  number  of 
40  days  and  nights  does  not  correspond  exactly 
vnth  the  whole  time  of  Lent,  which,  even  in  St. 
Patrick's  time,  consisted,  including  Sundays,  of  42 
days.  According  to  the  Tripartite,  the  Lent,  which 
it  makes  St.  Patrick  pass  on  the  mountain,  although 
his  fasting  days  are  said  to  have  been  forty,  con- 
sisted of  48  days ;  for  it  informs  us,  that  he  com- 
menced his  fast  on  the  Saturday  before  the  first  Sun- 
day in  Lent.  (105)  Whatever  might  have  been  the 
season  of  the  year,  in  which  the  saint  observed  this 
fast,  we  are  to  consider  his  fasting  only  in  the  same 
light,  as  we  do  that  of  other  holy  persons,  that  is, 
as  consisting  in  abstinence  from  food  and  drink,  as 
far  as  the  calls  of  nature  would  permit,  and  not, 
88  the  Tripartite  and  Jocelin  have  represented  it,  in 
a  total  abstinence  from  every  sort  of  aliment  dur- 
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ing  40  days  and  nights.  (106)  As  to  what  we  read 
in  some  of  the  Lives  about  St.  Patrick  having  been 
surrounded  by  innumerable  demons  in  the  form  of 
birds,  (107)  and  his  having  driven  them  into  the 
ocean  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  to  which  Jocelin 
has  added  the  expulsion,  at  the  same  place,  of  all 

Soisonous  animals  collected  there  from  every  part  of 
reland,  (108)  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  dwell 
upon  these  and  some  other  fables  relative  to  pretended 
transactions  on  Cruachan-aichle.  It  is  indeed  very 
probable,  and,  considering  the  constant  tradition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  I  dare  say 
certain,  that  St.  Patrick  spent  some  time  in  prayer, 
meditation,  and  fasting,  on  that  mountain,  which 
for  said  reason  has  been  since  called  Oruach  Pha" 
druic  (Croagh-Patrick  in  Mayo,)  that  is,  the  fieap  or 
mountain  qfSt.  Patrick. 

(102)  Hanrifl  speaks  of  this  at  the  Lent  of  the  year  4d4f. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  truth  of  the  whole  transaction,  it 
must  be  assigned  to  some  year  later ;  fiir  all  the  proceedings  of 
St  Patridc  after  his  first  celebration  of  Easter  A.  D.  433  until 
his  arrival  at  Cruachan-aichle  could  not  be  comprized  within  less 
than  two  or  three  or  perhaps  more  years.  The  third  Life  (cap» 
85.)  places  the  saint's  visit  to  that  mountain  several  years  after 
this  period.  (See  also  Jocelin,  cap.  171-)  The  BoUandists  assign 
it  to  about  the  year  453. 

(103)  **  Exiit  in  desertum,  id  est,  Croighan^eigk  in  tempore 
Quadiageshnae  ante  Pascha."  Sd  Life,  c.  85. 

( 104)  Pktibus,  (L.  2.C.  19.)  and  the  fourth  L^{cap.  59.)  have  the 
40days  and  nights,  but  do  not  mention  their  having  been  in  the  time 
of  Lent.  Nennius  and  others,  forming  a  comparison  between  St. 
Patridc  and  Moses  (above  Chap.  IV.  $.  1.  reckon  those  days 
without  alluding  to  the  Lent-ftust.  And  in  fJM^t,  were  St.  Patrick>8 
fiuting  merely  that  of  Lent,  what  reason  would  there  have  been 
to  liken  him  to  Moses  on  that  account  any  more  than  the  millions 
of  Christians,  who  have  fasted  in  that  time  of  the  year? 

(105)  L.  2.  c.  63.    The  author  must  here  have  alluded  to  the 
It  of  Lent  as  observed  at  his  own  time  in  IieUmd* 
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And  elsewhere  (X*  8.  c.  87,)  he  expreaaly  calk  the  Saturday,  be* 
fere  the  first  Sunday,  the^r^  dai^  of  Lent,  caput  jefunii.  This 
is  a  circumstance  worth  noticing.  It  is  well  known  that,  fer  at 
least  six  centuries,  the  longest  Lent  in  the  Western  churdi  did 
not  exceed  six  wedj^,  and  accordingly  that  the  real  fasting  days 
were  at  most  36,  Sundays  having  been  always  days  of  exemption* 
This  is  the  Lent  still  observed  in  the  diocese  of  Milan.  How 
and  by  whom  the  four  days  beginning  with  Ash  Wednesday  came 
to  be  added,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  Perhaps  they  were  in- 
troduced gradually  ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  to  chedc  the  habit  of 
gormandizing  on  the  last  days  previous  to  Lent  it  was  deemed 
adviseable  to  anticipate  the  fast  by  a  day  or  two,  in  the  same 
manner  as  some  religious  communities  do,  at  present,  abstain  firom 
flesh  meat  on  some  of  the  last  days  of  Carnival.  The  Saturday 
prior  to  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent  was,  it  seems,  a  day  of  great 
feasting  and  intemperance  with  our  ancestors,  particularly  as  it 
was  not  a  day  of  abstinence.  To  put  a  stop  to  such  excesses,  it 
was  made  a  part  of  Lent.  As  to  the  three  preceding  days,  I 
cannot  find  the  precise  time,  at  which  they  were  received  as  fast 
d^  in  Ireland.  It  was  probably  at  a  later  period  than  in  some 
other  parts  of  Europe ;  for  those  days  seem  not  to  have  been 
known  by  the  Irish  as  a  part  of  Lent,  when  the  Tripartite  was 
compiled,  viz.  in  the  tenth  centuiy.  See  above.  Chap.  Ill* 
J.  IV. 

(106)  The  other  Lives  make  no  mention  of  total  abstinence. 
Probus  and  the  author  of  the  fourth  Life  speak  in  general  terms  of 
St.  Patrid^'s  fiisting ;  but  it  does  not  hence  follow  that  he  did  not 
take  some  nourishment  occasionally.  The  third  Life,  as  we  have 
seen,  merely  states,  that  he  went  to  the  mountain  in  the  time  of  Lent. 
Ihe  wish  to  make  out  confermities  between  him  and  Moses  gave 
rise  to  the  addition  as  to  complete  abstinence ;  and  hence  it  got 
into  the  Tripartite,  which  mentions  those  conformities,  and  into 
Jocelin's  collection  of  stories.  Roth's  ai^uments  in  favour  of  it 
{J^ueUL  44a  in  JoceL)  prove  nothing  more  than  its  possibility ; 
but,  as  the  schoolmen  say,  a  posse  ad  esse  nan  Jit  conduiiom 

(107)  Probus  (Z.  2.  c.l9.)  says  that  St.  Patridc,  when  he 
arrived  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  was  sunx>unded  by  a  multitude 
of  birds,  but  does  not  call  them  devils.  <<  Multitudo  avium  venit 
circa  iOum,  ita  ut  nom  posset  videre  &ciem  caeliet  tenae  ac  mans 
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propter  sves.**  In  this  there  is  notfaing  improbable^  as  it  is  easy 
to  believe  that  sea  £bwb  and  various  birds  of  prey  m^t  assemble 
in  great  numbers  on  seeing  a  person  in  such  a  lonely  spot  It 
appears,  however,  that  they  soon  dispened ;  for  IVobus  says  no 
more  about  them.  The  drcumstanoe  became  anylified,  and  the 
poor  birds  were  trans&rmed  into  demons. 

(106)  Joodin  is  the  only  biognqpher  of  St  P^dc,  that  has 
spotei  of  the  expulsion  by  him  of  seipents  and  other  venomous 
creatures  from  IrelaikL  Fnm  his  bode  this  stoiy  made  its  way 
into  other  tracts  and  even  into  some  breviaries.  Had  such  a  won- 
derful circumstance  really  occurred,  it  would  have  been  recorded 
in  our  Annals  and  other  works  long  before  Jocelin's  time.  Col- 
gan  has  a  very  good  dissertation  on  this  subject,  ( ZV.  Th*  p.  255. 
teqq.\  in  which  he  refutes  Jocelin's  assertion  and  shows  the  weak- 
ness of  Roth's  aiginnents  in  defence  of  it  {Elucid.  5.  in  Joed,). 
Among  other  proofs  Colgan  alleges,  that  in  the  most  ancient 
documents  of  Irish  histoiy  there  is  not  the  least  allusion  to  ve- 
nomous animals  ever  having  been  found  in  this  country. 

§.  XII.  From  this  mountain  St.  Patrick  went  (109) 
to  Corcothemne,  a  district,  it  seems,  not  far  distant, 
and  is  said  to  have  there  baptized  some  thousands 
of  persons.  In  this  tract  he  preached  against  the 
superstitious  practice  of  some  people,  that  revered  a 
certain  well  as  containing  sometning  divine.  (110) 
Proceeding  Northwards  he  arrives  in  Tir- Amalgaidh 
(Tirawley)  the  country  of  king  Amalgaidh  not  long 
before  deceased,  whose  seven  (HI)  sons,  afler  the 
termination  of  a  dispute  concerning  the  succes- 
sion to  the  principality,  which  had  been  recently 
decided  by  the  monarch  Leogaire  in  favour  of  £nda 
Crom,  were,  together  with  a  great  number  of  people, 
assembled  at  a  place  called  Forrach-mac-namalgaidk. 
Thither  St.  Patrick  repaired,  and  having  preached  to 
the  assembly  gained  over  to  Christ  the  seven  princes, 
including  the  king,  and  twelve  thousand  persons  more, 
all  of  whom  he  soon  afler  baptized  in  a  well  called 
Tobur-enadharCf  the  well  of  Enadharc.  (112)  This 
celebrated  conversion  is  mentioned  in  most  of  the 
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Lives  of  St.  Patrick  with  more  or  less  circumstances, 
and  has  been  recorded  by  Nennius  and  other  writers. 
(US)    On  this  occasion,  or  not  long  before  the  ge- 
neral conversion  took  place,  an  attempt  was  made 
against  St.  Patrick's  life,  in  which  the  Magi  were 
principally  concerned ;  but  Enda,  one  of  the  con- 
verted princes,  and  his  son  Conall  protected  him 
against  their  fury,  and  the  sudden  death  of  Recraid 
their  chief  deterred  the  others  and  made  them  desist 
from  their  wicked  purpose.  (114)   The  saint  himself, 
after  mentioning  his  having  been  in  remote  parts  of 
Ireland,  where  no  missionary  had  ever  been  before, 
(115)  relates  that  certain  persons  wished  to  kill  him, 
but  that  the  Almighty  and  under  him  some  powerful 
friends  delivered  him  out  of  their  hands.     By  those 
remote  parts  it  is  very  probable  he  meant  Tir-A7naU 
gaidh^  which  seems  to  have  comprised  a  greater  ex- 
tent of  country  than  the  present  barony  of  Tirawley, 
and  among  other  tracts  some  parts  of  Erris.     And  a 
few  lines  before  he  speaks  of  his  having  baptized 
several  thousands  of  persons,  (116)  whereby  he  seems 
to  allude  to  the  transaction  we  are  now  treating  of. 
It  has  been  observed,  that  by  this  important  event 
and  the  great  success  of  St.  Patrick  in  that  territory 
was  fulfiUed  the  wish  of  the  people  from  near  Foclut, 
expressed  in  a  vision  many  years  before,  for  his  coming 
to  their  country.  (117)    The  Tripartite  and  its  fol- 
lower Jocelin  say,  that  St.  Patrick  placed  over  these 
numerous  converts  the  holy  Manchen  sumamed  the 
Master ;  but  that  celebrated  man,  who  was  also 
sumamed  the  Wiset  and  of  whom  hereafter,  lived  in 
the  seventh  century,  and  died  A.  D.  652.  (118)    A 
church  Domnachmore  in  that  district  is  spoken  of  on 
this  occasion  and  a  bishop  Mucna ;  (1 19)  as  also  the 
church  of  Killala,  over  which,  were  we  to  believe  the 
Tripartite,  St.  Patrick  placed  Muredach  as  bishop, 
who,  as  will  be  seen,  was  not  as  yet  bom  at  that  period, 
having  flourished  in  the  sixth  century ;  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  Mucna  did  not  live  earjiier.    Before 
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quitting  Tirawley,  he  is  said  to  have  gone  to  a  place 
near  the  river  Moy,  which  in  after  times  was  called 
Lia-na-Manach,  tiie  rock  qf  the  MonkSj  from  its 
having  got  into  possession  of  certain  monks,  (120) 
and  to  have  there  converted  a  prince  Eochad  son  of 
the  former  monarch  Dathy.  (ISl) 

(109)  The  Tripartite  and  JoceUn,  in  consequenoe  of  dieir 
having  placed  St.  Ffttrick  on  the  mountain  in  Lent,  make  him  ce- 
lebrate Easter  immediately  after  his  descent,  and,  says  the  fomier, 
at  As^iagower.  The  other  Lives  make  no  mention  of  this  cel^ 
hradon  of  Easter. 

(110)  See  N(a;.  43. 

(111)  The  Tripartite  (X.  2.  c  76.)  mentions  twelve  sons,  and 
even  gives  their  names.  But  lower  down  {cap,  77.)  it  states  that 
in  St.  Patrick's  books  only  seven  sons  are  spoken  of. 

(112)  I  wish  some  of  our  antiquaries  would  point  out  the  precise 
situations  of  these  places  and  not  merely  say  with  Colgan  that 
they  were  in  Tir-«malgaidh,  which  even  a  child  could  collect  from 
the  histoiy  of  the  transaction. 

(113)  See  Usher  ;?.  865. 

(114)  Rebus  L.  2.  c2S.  See  also  Tripart.  L.  %  c.  79^-84. 

(115)  Hence  it  appears,  that  St.  Patrick  knew  that  m  some  of 
those  parts  of  Ireland,  which  he  would  not  have  called  remabe^ 
sudi  as  the  Eastern  and  Southern  districts,  the  Christian  religion 
had  heem  announced  and  practised  before  his  time. 

(116)  See  Confess,  p.  19,  20.        (117)  See  Chap.  iv.  §.  x. 
(118)  Usher,  Ind,  Chron.    Usher  indeed,  in  consequence  of 

his  dose  adherence  to  Jocelin,  mentions  the  Master  Manchen  at 
A.  D.  434,  the  year,  to  which  he  erroneously  assigns  the  con- 
version of  the  princes  and  people  of  Tir- Amalgaidh.  Colgan  does 
not  attempt  to  fix  the  date  of  it,  notwithstanding  his  having  usually 
followed  Usher  in  his  chronological  calculations.  He  must  have 
known,  that  this  converuon  could  not  be  placed  as  early  as  the  year 
434.  And  as  to  Manchen,  wh<Kn  Usher  at  that  year  speaks  of 
merely  by  way  of  quotation  from  Jocelin,  Colgan's  endeavours 
(TV.  Th.p.  Ill)  to  find  out  a  Manchen  in  St.  Patrick's  time  are 
of  no  avail ;  it  bdng  evident,  firom  the  epithet  Master^  that  the 
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l^npardte  and  Jocdin  alluded  to  the  great  Manehen  of  the  7th 
oentivy. 

(119)  A  St.  Muddn  of  Magin  (in  Tirawlej)  is  mentioned  in 
the  Irish  Calendars  at  the  4fth  of  March ;  but  there  is  no  account  of 
the  time  in  which  he  lived*  He' was  probably  the  same  as  Mucna» 
whom  the  TVipardte  (L.  2.  c  8d.)  makes  mention  of,  not  as  having 
been  [^aced  by  St.  Fatrickover  Domnach-mory  but  rather  as  having 
been  buried  there.  Archdall  however  (at  Domnachmor  in  Mayo) 
reckons  it  among  the  abbeys  founded  by  St.  Pktridc,  althoogb 
even  Colgan  {Tr.  Th.  p.  271.)  following  the  Tripartite  speaks  of 
it  as  simply  a  church.  As  to  Mucna  having  been  placed  bishop 
at  Domnachmor,  Colgan  indeed  so  states  it  (AA.  SS.  at  4  Mart,), 
but  without  any  suffidafit  foundation ;  and  then  finding  hinuelf 
puzzled  about  the  time  that  Mucna  lived  he  throws  out  a  conjec- 
ture, that  his  appointment  took  place  A.  D.  470 ;  although  it  is 
dear,  that  St  Patrick's  preadiing  in  Tirawley  was  about  thirty 
yean  prior  to  that  date.  Colgan  assigns  as  a  reason  for  this  con- 
jecture, that  the  Tripartite  seems  to  indicate  that  Mucna  was 
alive  about  the  year  520;  for  it  has  (loc.  dif.),  <<  Venit  Patricius 
ad  Ecdesiam  de  Domnach-mor,  ubi  tst  q>iscopus  Mucna."  He 
imagined,  that  est  referred  to  Mucna's  being  alive  at  the  time  the 
TiqMUtite  was  written,  which  he  most  uncritically  (see  above  Chap^ 
III.  §•  IV.)  thought  was  in  the  sixth  century;  and  thus,  not  to 
make  Mucna  live  too  long,  he  affixed  his  appointment  as  bishop  to 
the  year  470.  But  he  shouTd  have  known,  that  nothing  is  more 
common  in  some  of  St  Pfttridc's  Lives  than  to  use  est  for  reyui^ 
escit ;  so  Chat  the  meaning  of  the  passage  now  quoted  is,  that 
Mucna's  remains  were  at  Domnach-mor ;  but  at  what  time  diey 
were  deposited  there  we  have  no  means  of  discovering.  At  any 
rate  there  is  not  the  least  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  he  was 
made  bishop  by  St  Patrick ;  for  the  IWpartite,  the  only  authority 
on  the  occasion,  says  nothing  about  it  I  have  here  said  thus  much 
about  Mucna,  as  no  other  opportunity  will  occur  for  treating  of 
lum. 

(120)  Colgan  (2V.  Tk.  p.  271)  and  after  hon  AichdaU  (at 
Lianamack)  have  dianged  this  rock  into  a  monasteiy  founded 
by  St  PatridL  The  IV^iartite,  however,  which  they  are  pleased 
to  quote,  does  not  mentkm  either  cfautdi  or  nxmasteiy  there,  but 
describes  it  as  »spot  ftnning  part  of  the  estate  of  some  monks  in 
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later  times,  and  as  having  got  its  ^ame  **  a  monachis  posUapoisi-' 
denUbusr  (L.  %  c  90.)  These  monks  were  probably  those  of 
Kihnore  m*  Kihnonnoy  (Kilmormoyle^  AicfadaUX  that  is,  Kihnore 
near  the  Moy ;  for  Lianamadi  is  stated  to  hav^  been  above  the 
<^urcfa  of  Kibnore.  A  monastery  was  erected  there,  it  is  said, 
by  cme  Olcan,  whcxn  the  Tripartite  (L.  i.  c  92.)  calls  a  discqple 
of  St  Fatridc.  There  is  an  Olcan  in  Tiredian's  list,  and  also  an 
OUcan.  Usher  {p.  951)  makes  Olcan  bishop  of  Detkan  in  An- 
trim after  his  return  fiom  his  studies  in  GauL  The  founder  of 
Kihnonnoy  was  certainly  another  person  (see  Olcan's  acts  AA. 
SS.  at  90  FebrJ ;  and  whether  or  not  he  was  Oltcan  of  the 
list,  I  am  not  able  to  determine. 

(121)  T^rq[>art.  L.  2.  c.  91.    Jocelin  fcap*  145.)  calls  hhn  only 
a  nMeman. 

S .  XIII.  Having  crossed  the  Moy  near  its  mouth 
our  Apostle  entered  Hy-Fiachra  (the  barony  of  Ti- 
reragh,  Sligo)  and  proceeding  along  the  coast  is 
said  to  have  baptized  seven  sons  of  one  Drogen,  and 
to  have  selected  among  them  Mac>erca  for  the  pur- 
pose of  his  being  particularly  instructed  in  religion. 
This  Mae-erca,  when  duly  qualified^  was  some  years 
afterwards  placed  over  the  church  of  Kilroe  in  Tir- 
awley.nss)  St.  Patrick  having  gone  as  far  as  the 
river  Sligeach  (Sligo)  turned  towards  the  East  and 
on  his  way  was  opposed  by  some  inhabitants  of  Cal* 
rigia,  [193)  who,  on  his  addressing  them,  soon  be- 
came  pacified  and  asked  for  his  pardon.  Wishing 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  churches  in  some  of 
the  back  parts  of  Connaught  he  went  as  far  as  Moy* 
lurg,  where  he  was  badly  received  by  the  £imily  of 
Mick-erca.  Maneus,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  bap* 
tized  some  time  before  and  who  was  afterwards  a  bi« 
shop,  (1S4)  is  stated  to  have  interceded  for  them, 
being  a  relation  of  theirs,  and  thus  to  have  averted  a 
part  of  the  divine  vengeance,  which  was  to  fall  upon 
that  family.  The  saint  then  returned  to  Calrigia, 
and  at  Dromahare  baptized  one  Maccarthen.  (125) 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place  he  is  said  ta 
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have  erected  a  monastery  at  Druimlias,  and  to  have 
placed  over  it  his  pupil  Benign  us,  who,  it  is  added, 
governed  it  for  20  years.  The  mention  of  this  cir- 
cumstance is  alone  sufficient  to  show,  that,  at  what- 
ever time  there  might  have  been  a  monastery  there, 
it  was  not  founded  by  St.-  Patrick.  (1^6)  From  that 
country  he  went  to  the  maritime  parts  of  North  Con- 
naught,  .  and  continued  his  coiii*se  throngh  CaisseaU 
irra  f  West  Cashel, )  Drumcliff,  &c.  until  he  arrived 
in  Ulster.  Thus  ended  his  mission  in  Connaught, 
where  he  spent  on  the  whole  seven  years,  having 
crossed  the  Shannon  three  times.  (]  37)  We  may^ 
hence  conclude,  that  his  departure  from  that  province 
did  not  take  place  until  about  the  beginning  of  the 
year  442. 

(122)  Tzipart.  Z.  %  c*  97.  It  was  a  church  aituat64  widun  a 
mile  of  Killala  (Stat^  Survey  of  MayOf  p.  H7.)»  of  which  some 
ruins  still  remam.  Archdall  is  right  in  placing  it  in  Mayo,  but 
wrong  in  converging  it  inCa  a  monastery^  and  stiil  more  singahrly 
wrong  in  sayings  that  it  was  erected  either  by  St.  Fechin  or  St^ 
Patrick.  Co^gan,.  whom  he  (piotes  for  that  purpoae*  has.  no  sudi 
thing;  nor^pes  he  mention  any  patron  saint  of  Kilroe,  except 
Maeerca.  W. 

(123)  Thifli  disSfet  must»  bendes  a  part  ^  Sl{go,  have  com- 
preh^ded  some  part  of  the  present  qomiQr.of  Leitrim ;  Son  Droma* 
hare  is  mentioned  (Tripart.  X.  2.  c.  103)  as  situated  in  Calrigia. 

(12^)  See  Tripart.  L*  2«  c  85.  Maneys  is  there  saidto  have 
been  ffopsecratedl  bishop  by  Bron ;  if  80|  it,  is  difficult  to  b^eve, 
that  h^  was.,aino«g  gt»  Patrick's  fbflowers  at  thistime,  that  is, 
{^jtKNitrtbe  year  ,^4)0.  See  above  NeU  86. 
.  (im)  :Wbo(:tl|is  Macc^rtbeB.w«%  we  bave  no  further  account. 
If  there  ipras.wad^  a  man  at  Pramslhare,  he  was  osrtainly  dii^ent 
^com  the;  gc^  St.  Maocertin  of  Clogher.  Hie  Garten  in  Tire- 
iJMn'slvtivaarmaAipcv^^       |he  hitter. 

(1^)  Xhecoogiilere.of  the  T^f^Mrtite  in  this  story  about 
Druimljas  (L.  fi»  c«  103)  plainly  alluded  to  the  oelebrttted  Be- 
lugnmy-ns  qfipfKUft  tfOBBk  their  <(aMing  him  the  alumnus  of  St.  Bs« 
|pc|u    Now  tbif  JBeBi|gi|us. W98>  ahbou^  pccattonalty  .cn|dQ||Fed 

TOL.  I.  a 
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here  and  there,  a  rather  constant  companion  of  the  saint,  and  after- 
wards became  archbishop  of  Armagh.  Who  then  will  believe,  that 
be  was  left  behind  at  Dniimlias  and  that  for  20  yean?  The  Tripartite 
does  indeed  mention  elsewhere  another  Benignus,  as  contempo- 
rary with  St«  Patrick,  whom  it  makes  a  brother  of  Cethecus  ;  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  this  Benignus  was  introduced  merely  to  answer 
some  objection  against  certain  stories  about  the  real  Benignus, 
such  as  that  of  his  having  been  abbot  of  Druimlias.  If  ever 
there  was  a  person  of  that  name  abbot  in  said  place,  he  must  have 
lived  at  a  later  period.  I  pass  over  the  multitude  of  chapels  and 
bouses,  which,  says  the  Tripartite,  {lor*  cit)  St.  Patridc  and  his 
disciples  built  at  Druimlias ;  things  which  belong  to  aft^  times 
and  not  to  the  commencement  of  a  mission.  Hanis  was  mis- 
taken in  placing  Druimlias  in  Sligo,  and  has  been  followed  by 
Archdall,  who  however,  has  the  same  Dniimlias  again  in  Ldtrim, 
where  alone  it  ought  to  be  placed,  for,  as  Dr.  M^Parlan  observes^ 
(Stat.  Survey  of  SligOj  p.  100.)  there  b  no  such  abbey  or  place 
in  Sligo,  it  being  in  Leitrim  about  a  mile  East  of  the  town  of 
Dromahare. 

(127)  The  Tripartite  has  (L.  2.  c.  108.) ;  "  Tribus  autem  vi- 
dbus  trajecto  Sinnano  flumine,  venit  in  Connadam,  in  eaqu^^ 
man^  annit  septem."  According  to  this  passage  it  might  seem 
at  first  sight,  that  during  those  seven  years  St.  Patrick  had  been 
twice  back  and  forward  in  some  other  province  different  from 
Connaught,  as  it  states  that  he  crossed  the  Shannon  three  times 
on  his  way  to  that  country.  And  yet,  as  has  been  seen  in  the 
course  of  this  chapter,  the  same  Tripartite,  after  having  once 
brought  the  saint  into  Connaught,  rq)re8ent8  him  as  constantly 
employed  there,  and  makes  no  mention  of  any  excursion  of  his 
to  any  other  province  until  his  departure  for  Ulster.  There  is 
indeed  one  passage  (JL.  2.  c.  104*.),  which  is  evidently. misplaoed; 
for,  after  mentioning  St  Patrick's  being  at  Druimlias  -in  Leitrim, 
he  is  made  to  appear  in  the  North  of  Antrim,  and  then  imme- 
diately after  we  find  him  travelling  along  the  coast  of  Sligo  bomi 
South  to  North.  I  think*  it  is  easy  to  reccmcfle  the  Tripartite 
with  itself,  if  it  be  recdlected  that  St.  Patrick  had  been  during 
those  seven  years  once  or  twice  in  some  parts  of  Leitrim  to  the 
East  of  the  Shannon,  and  accordingly  had  to  croas  the  river  a 
^CQOple  of  times  more  for  the  ,puipos9  of  getting  into  the  beait 
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of  Connaught.  Jocclin  also  assigns  {cap.  96.)  seven  years,  and 
uninterrupted,  to  St.  Patrick's  preaching  in  Connaught ;  wluch, 
considering  all  Ins  proceedii^  and  exertiona  therei  were  not  too 
many. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Arrival  in  Ireland  of  the  bishops  SecundinuSy  Aux^ 
itius.  and  Issemtntis — St  Patrick's  proceedings 
in  TirconneUy  Dalrieda^  Dalaradia,  and  otJier 
parts  of  Ulster'-^  Next  in  Meath  and  Leinster^^ 
Thence  he  goes  to  Cashel — Conversion  qfAengus 
either  then,  or  afterwards ^  king  ofMunster — His 
transactions  in  other  parts  of  that  province^-'^Cause 
of  his  writing  his  Letter  against  Coroticus — The 
saint  again  in  Ulster  Some  account  of  MaccaU 
duSf  MocteuSy  and  Maccarthen — Foundation  of 
the  church  and  see  qf  Armagh. 

SECT.   I. 

Befoke  we  follow  St.  Patrick  to  Ulster,  it  is  ne* 
cessaiy  to  mention  a  matter  of  no  small  importance 
in  our  ecclesiastical  history,  which,  according  to  some 
of  our  annaKsts,.  occurred  during  the  time  that  he 
is  stated  to  have  been  in  Connaught ;  I  mean  the 
arrival  in  Ireland  of  the  three  bishops,  Secundinus, 
Auxilius,  and  Isseminus,  who,  we  are  told,  were  sent 
as  auxiliaries  to  St.  Patrick  in  the  year  439,  (1)  but 
by  whom  we  are  not  informed.  The  two  former  are 
said  to  have  been  brothers,  and  nephews  of  the  i^ht 
by  his  sister  Darerca ;  but  we  have  already  seen  (2) 
what  little  credit  is  due  to  these  stories  about  St. 
Patrick's  relatives.  That  those  three  prelates  were 
In  Ireland  along  with  our  Apostle  is  unquestionable  ^ 
but  if  it  be  true,,  that  Secundinus  and  Auxilius  were 
dnciples  of  his^  as  they  are  called  in  Tirechan's  list,. 

'    ■    sa    ' 
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how  can  it  be  admitted  that  they  first  appeared  in  Ire- 
land as  bishops  ?  Nor  will  it  be  easy  to  understand 
how  Auxilius  and  Isseminus  could  be  said  to  have 
come  to  Ireland  at  that  time,  whereas  in  almost  all 
the  Lives  of  St.  Patrick  they  are  spoken  of  as  having 
joined  him  in  the  continent,  and  having  received 
some  degree  of  clerical  ordination  at  the  time  that 
he  was  consecrated  bishop.  (S)  And  they  are  gene- 
rally represented  as  having  been  among  the  persons 
chosen  to  accompany  him  on  his  mission  to  Ireland. 
The  most  satisfactonr  mode,  that  I  can  discover  for 
reconciling  these  authorities,  is,  that  St.  Patrick,  find- 
ing himself  in  want  of  episcopal  helpers,  had  sent 
them  and  Secundinus  to  G.  Britain  or  Gaul  for 
the  purpose  of  their  being  consecrated  bishops  accord- 
ing to  the  established  usage  of  the  church,  which 
required  the  presence  of  at  least  three  bishops  for 
the  consecration  of  another ;  and  which,  although  it 
might  be  dispensed  with  in  some  cases  of  urgent  ne- 
cessity, our  saint,  who  was  well  acqudnted  with  the 
Nicene  and  other  decrees  on  that  subject,  did  not 
think  himself  authorized  to  depart  from,  (4)  particu- 
larly as  those  countries  were .  not  far  distant  and  an 
intercourse  of  trade  was  kept  up  between  them  and 
Ireland.  In  this  manner  the  dimculty  can  be  readily 
solved  ;  and  it  is  quite  natural  to  suppose,  that  St. 
Patrick  would  have  chosen  as  his  first  cmleagues  those 
followers  and  disciples  of  his,  who  had  been  for  some 
years  members  of  the  clerical  body.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  Auxilius  and  Isserninus  seem  to  be  i^ken 
of  as  having  been  made  bishops  some  years  later  by 
St.  Patrick  himself ;  but  this  can  be  very  well  under- 
stood not  of  their  episcopal  consecration,  but  of  their 
being,  after  having  been  employed  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  affixed  to  particular  sees.  (5)  The  arri- 
val of  those  three  persons,  as  bishops  and  auxiliaries 
to  St.  Patrick,  about  the  year  4S9  was  a  circumstance 
well  worth  recording ;  but  it  does  not  contradict  their 
having  been  already  in  Ireland. 
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(1)  Usher,  IntL  Chron.  finom  the  Annals  of  Ubter  and  Inni»- 
Men.  The  latter  have ;  ^*  Secundinus  et  Auxiliariug  ( Auxflius) 
et  Esseminus  mittuntur  in  auxOium  Patridi ;  nee  tamen  tenuenint 
apostolatum,  nisi  Patridus  solus.** 

(2)  Chap.  in.  J.  xvni.        (3)  Chap.  iv.  ^.xvii — ^xx. 

(4)  This  observation  will  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  concern- 
ing tliose  several  bishops,  whom  the  Tripartite  makes  mention  of 
as  being  in  Ireland  very  soon  after  St  Patridc*s  arrival,  such  as 
Luman,  Asicus,  Cethecus,  &c.  The  fact  is,  that  the  first  bishops 
in  Ireland  next  after  St.  P&trick  were  Secundinus,  Auxilius,  and 
Isseminus,  who  were  foreigners  and,  it  seems,  from  Gaul.  With 
their  assistance  he  consecrated  others  in  the  course  of  his  mission. 
In  the  order  of  the  holy  bishops  (op.  Usher,  p,  914.),  that  were  in 
St*  Patrick's  time,  the  first  mentioned  are  those,  who  were  Romans^ 
and  Franks,  that  is,  natives  of  GauL 

(5)  Usher,  (Ind*  Chron,  ad  A.  448.)  following  his  Triptutite^ 
says,  that  St.  Patrick  appointed  Auxflius  bishop  of  North  X^einster. 
His  see  was,  from  his  name,  called  KUlHiusaiUe  (Eallossy,  Kildare). 
The  thixd  Life  (cap.  58.)  states,  that  St  Patrick  <<  ordinavU  ibi 
Auxilium  discipulum  PatridL"    Colgan's  Tripartite  does  not  men- 
tion ordination,  but  informs  us  fL,  3.  c.  18.^  that  he  lefi  there 
AuxHius,  and  at  Kilcullen  Isseminus :  "  In  ecdema,  quae,  £X  ejus 
nomine  denominationem  sumens,  KUl-ausaiUe  vulgo  vocatur,  rdi» 
quit  S.  Auxilium ;  in  Kill-cuillin  &  Isserinum."    Colgan  took  it 
into  his  head  that  Isseminus  was  the  same  as  saint  Sezinus  or 
Sezni,  an  Irish  saint  celebrated  in  Britany,  whose  acts  interspened 
with  fables  he  has  published  (AA,  SS,  ad  Mart.)  fi^m  Albert 
le  Grande  (De  SS.  Britann.  Armor.  J    Sezinus  is  said  to  have 
been  bom  in  Ulster  A.  D.  402 ;  to  have  studied  at  Rome ;  to  have 
become  bishop  at  Warrham  !  in  Ireland ;  to  have  airived  m  Bri- 
tany A.  D.  477>  and  to  have  died  at  Guic  Sezni  in  that  oountiy 
as  late  as  the  year  529,  having  lived,  they  teD  us,  127  years. 
Lobineau  (Hist,  de  Bretagnep*  76.^  mentions  St.  Sezni,  adding 
that  scarcely  any  thing  is  known  about  him  except  his  name.  Now 
Isseminus  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  foreigner,  and  after  his  conse- 
cration lived  constantly  in  Ireland  imtil  his  death  in  the  year 
469.    But,  because  Isseminus  has  been  sometimes  called  Serenus, 
Colgtti^.  perceiving  some  affinity  between  that  name,  and  Smnm, 
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gave  himself  the  useless  trouble  of  striving  to  identify  two  quite 
different  persons. 

§.  !!•  St.  Patrick  being  arrived  in  the  province  of 
Ulster  preaches  in  Tirconnell  (Donegal)  and  is  said 
to  have  erected  a  church  in  Rathcunga,  (6)  and  to 
have  thence  turned  back  a  little  towards  the  river 
£me,  near  which  he  gave  his  blessing  to  prince 
Oonall,  t7)  a  brother  ef  the  king  Leogaire»  and  to 
his  son  Fergus.  On  this  occasion,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  Tripartite,  he  foretold  the  birth  and  ex- 
traordinary sanctity  of  the  great  Columba,  (8)  who 
was  to  descend  from  Fergus.  Thence  he  went  to 
a  smc^  district  called  Mag-hither  (9)  where,  they  teU 
us,  he  founded  the  church  of  Domnach-mor,  (10) 
and  placed  over  it  one  Dubduban.  We  find  him 
next  in  the  country  now  called  Innish-owen,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  converted  the  dynast  Owen,  from 
whom  it  has  got  its  name,  Til)  and  to  have  spent 
some  time  with  him  at  Ailecn,  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence.-( 12)  He  is  then  stated  to  nave  crossed  the 
Foyie  and  to  have  remained  seven  weeks  near  the 
river  Faughan  (Derry).  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are 
not  bound  to  believe  that  during  this  time  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  seven  churches  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. (1«S)  Soon  after  we  meet  with  a  similar  story 
as  to  his  having,  on  his  return  to  Innish-owen 
founded  the  church  of  Domnach-mor^muighe^ochuir^ 
and  placed  over  it  a  bishop  Maccarthen  brother  of 
the  Maccarthen  afterwards  bishop  of  Clogher.  But 
there  was  no  second  bishop  Maccarthen;  (14)  nor 
can  we  suppose  that  the  one  of  Clogher  had  been 
first  bishop  of  that  church  with  the  long  name  ;  so 
that  its  pretensions  to  such  great  antiquity  fall  to  the 
ground*  (15)  The  account  given,  on  this  occasion, 
of  St.  Patrick's  having  fixed  on  a  place  for  the 
erection  of  the  church  of  Domnach-bile  in  the  same 
country  is,  if  true,  not  to  be  referred,  as  by  some 
writers,  (16)  to  the  then  erection  of  said  church,  but 
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to  his  having  marked  out  a  spot  as  well  situated  for 
that  purpose,  on  which  the  church  was  aflerwards 
built.  And  it  is  stiU  more  incorrect  to  say,  that  St. 
Patrick  placed  over  it  Aengus,  son  of  Olild ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  Tripartite,  this  Aengus  son  of  Olild, 
and  grandson  of  the  dynast  Owen,  is  merely  said 
to  have  been  initiated  in  clerical  orders  by  the  saint, 
that  is,  to  have  received  the  tonsure.  He  was,  when 
arrived  at  a  mature  age,  probably  the  founder  of  that 
church  (17)  several  years  after  St.  Patrick's  visit  to 
Innish-owen. 

(6)  Colgan  ( Tr.  Th,  p.  176.)  says,  that  this  place  was  called 
^10  in  his  time,  and  that  it  was  in  the  district  of  Tlr-aodlia  (barony 
of  Tyrhugh).    Archdall  has  changed  this  church  into  an  abbey  of 
St.  Patrick's  foundation. 

(7)  This  Conal  was  sumamed  Gulbanius,  and  was  different 
ih>m  the  Conal  mentioned  above  Chap.  V.  §.  vi. 

(8)  Adanman  in  his  second  Preface  to  the  Life  of  Columba 
mentions  a  prophecy  concerning  him  by  Mauctaneus  or  Mavateus 
a  holy  Briton  and  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick.  Had  Adamnan 
known  that  St.  Patrick  himself  had  delivered  such  a  pn^hecj,  he 
certainly  would  have  recorded  it. 

(9)  Near  the  river  Fm  in  Donegal.  Tr.  Tk.p,  181. 

(10)  Donaghmore  in  the  barony  of  Raphoe,  now  a  rectory. 
(Seward,  adloc.)  I  need  scarcely  inform  the  reader,  that  Domnach* 
mor  (Donaghmore)  means  a  great  church  {Dominica  magna); 
and  hence  comes  it  that  we  have  so  many  places  of  that  name  in 
Ireland. 

(11)  InnUh-otoen  the  Island  or  rather  peninsula  of  Owen. 

(12)  Three  miles  to  the  North  of  Derry.  (Colgan  TV.  Th. 
p.  181.)  I  very  much  suspect  the  truth  of  what  is  said  in  the 
Tripartite  conceming  the  early  conversion  of  several  of  those 
princes  or  chieftains.  St.  Patrick  speaks  of  them  as,  in  general, 
adverse  to  him,  although  some  of  their  sons  and  daughters  be> 
came  Christians,  ^/ii  ScoUorum  etJUiae  regtdorum  (see  Chap,  V. 
f,  VI.  not.  56*) ;  and  several  of  the  former  accompanied  him  in  his 
qjiiritual  expeditions,  (ib,  §.  viii.)  wlifle  many  of  tiie latter  embraced 
the  state  of  Christian  virginity,  notwithstanding  the  persecutions 
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they  suffered  on  that  account  from  their  parents.  It  is  dear  fiom 
has  Confession,  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  it  the  greatest  part  of 
the  kings  or  chiefii  were  not  as  yet  converted ;  for  he  makes  men* 
tion  of  the  snffisrings  of  himself  and  his  foUowers^  and  of  the  pre- 
cautions he  used  to  take  against  giving  occasMn  to  a  general  per- 
secution, usiug,  among  other  means,  that  of  making  presents  t6 
those  kings,  some  of  whom,  however,  while  obstinate  themselves, 
allowed  their  sons  to  follow  him. 

<13)  llie  Tripartite  (L.  2.  c.  119.)  goes  so  far  as  eves  to  give 
the  names  of  six  of  those  churches ;  but  Colgan  could  not  find 
any  account  of  them,  one  only  excepted  and  that  obscure  enough, 
viz.  Badoney,  which  ArchdaU  might  have  passed  over  without  swell- 
ing his  Monastioon  with  it.  If  sudi  churches  had  been  really 
erected  by  St.  Patrick,  they  would  have  been  well  known  and 
iield  in  high  esdmatioa. 

(14)  Tliere  is  but  one  Maccarthen  oc  Carthen  in  Tiredian's 
list.  In  the  fragment  of  the  Life  of  Maccarthen  of  Clogher  (ap. 
Colgan  A  A.  SS.  24  Mart.)  there  is  no  allusion  to  a  brother  Mac- 
carthen; nor  does  Usher,  who  had  a  Life  of  him  (Pr.  p.  856.) 
mention  any  such  brother.  The  good  people  of  that  diurch  iii 
Innish-owen  wished,  I  dare  say,  to  claim  the  honour  of  its  having 
been  governed  by  the  celebrated  prelate  of  Ciogher ;  but  the  com- 
pilers of  the  Tripartite,  finding  that  this  could  not  accord  with  the 
circumstance  of  hiB  life,  anc}  striving  to  patch  up  the  business, 
introduced  the  second  Maccarthen.  And  we  may  observe  that 
the  real  Maccarthen  was  most  probably  too  young,  at  the  period 
we  are  treating  of,  to  be  a  bishop ;  for  he  lived  until  A.  D.  506. 

(15)  Archdall,  following  the  Tripartite,  makes  mention  of  this 
church  at  Domnach^glenne  Tochuir, 

(16)  Harris,  Bishops,  p.  18.    Archdall,  at  MmM  (Donegal). 

(17)  Colgan  (Jr.  Th.  p.  181.)  says  that  Domnagh-bile  was 
afterwards  called  Magh-bile,  and  that  a  monasteiy  was  there^ 
which,  however,  he  neither  ascribes  to  St.  Patridc,  nor  exhibits 
as  placed  by  him  under  Aengus.  These  circumstance  we  find  in 
Archdall  alone,  who  has  also  strangely  confounded  the  account  of 
Magh-bile  or  McfoiU  of  Donegal  with  that  of  MovOI  in  Down, 
a  well  known  monastery,  which  was  governed  by  St.  Finnian  di 
the  sixth  century,  and  continued  in  a  fiouriahing  state  to  a  verjr 
late  period.    As  to  Movill  in  Donegal  I  much  doubt,  whether  it 
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rfBB  evet  a  moaasterjr ;  for  Cdgan,  although  he  thoii^ht  so,  yet 
could  not  make  out  any  one  abbot  of  it  Harris  ( Monasteries) 
has  the  two  Movills  or  Magkbiles,  and  attributes  the  foundation  of 
both  of  them  to  St.  Finnian.  Archdall  goes  further,  and  pre- 
^ds  to  give  tlie  names  of  some  of  the  abbots  of  MoviO  in  Do- 
negaUy  such  as  Finnian^  SioUan,  Aengus,  M'Loingsy^  &c.  Now 
these  are  the  same  identical  persons,  whom  with  many  others  he 
reckons  at  Movill  in  Down,  where  indeed  and  where  alone  thej 
ought  to  be.  He  was  led  astray  by  the  Irulex  iopographicus  to 
Colgan's  A  A.  SS*  in  which  Finnian  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
at  both  MaghbOea.  The  compQer  of  that  Index,  who  probably  was 
not  Colgan  himself,  was  deceived  by  the  identity  oi£  the  name 
MaghMle,  which  signifies  the  plain  of  the  tree  or  trees.  In  our 
Calendars,  Martyrologies,  and  Annals  Maghbfle  is  oflen  mentioned* 
and  in  a  general  and  absolute  manner,  without  any  allusion  to  a 
second  monastefy  of  that  name^  Ware  was  therefore  right  in 
marking  but  one  Maghbile  or  MoviUy  viz.  that  of  Down,  and  ough) 
to  have  been  adhered  to  by  Harris. 

§.  III.  Our  Apostle  now  departs  from  Innishowen 
and,  crossing  the  straights  at  the  North  end  of  Lough* 
Foyle,  proceeds  to  Dun-Cruthen  (18)  where,  we  are 
told,  he  placed  a  bishop  of  the  name  of  Beatus.  (19) 
Not  to  dwell  on  some  stuff  about  seven  churches  said 
to  have  been  founded  in  that  neighbourhood  by  St. 
Patrick  in  as  many  weeks,  and  of  whidi  Golgan  could 
find  no  account,  we  next  meet  with  him  at  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Bann,  (€0)  and  moving  forward 
through  Dalrieda,  in  which  country  he  is  said  to  have 
baptized  a  posthumous  infant,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
name  of  Olcan,  (21)  and  who  afterwards  became 
bishop  of  Derk^.  Several  churches  are  here  men- 
tioned as  erected  by  him  in  Dalrieda,  as  likewise  the 
persons,  partly  bishops  and  partly  priests,  placed  over 
them,  all  of  whom,  together  with  their  churches,  (22) 
we  may  pass  over  without  the  least  injury  to  the  true 
history  of  our  saint.  From  Dalrieda  he  went  to 
Dalradia^  in  which  country  he  is  said  to  have  founded 
many  chureheS)  the  origin  of  which  is»  however,  so 
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uncertain,  that  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  men- 
tion any  of  them,  had  they  not  been  introduced  as 
monasteries  by  Archdall  into  the  Monasticon.  {fiS) 
In  a  part  of  the  country  near  Lough-ethach  (Lough- 
neagh),  and  at  the  East  of  it,  St.  Patrick  was  op- 
posed by  a  chieftain  named  Carthen,  and  forced  to 
2uit  his  territory.  It  is  added  that  a  younger  brother, 
Iso  called  Carthen,  who  lived  in  another  part  of  that 
district,  became  a  convert.  Having  gone  from  Dala- 
radia  to  the  tract  called  Gaura^  (24)  he  was  badly 
received  there  and  driven  out  by  the  people.  Accord- 
ingly he  turned  off  to  the  district  of  Imchlair,  and 
having  converted  a  considerable  number  of  people 
placed  over  them  a  priest  named  Columb.  (^5) 
While  he  was  still  in  those  parts  (the  now  county  of 
Tyrone)  Cinnia,  (S6)  daughter  of  a  dynast  named 
Echodius,  became  a  Christian  and  dedicated  her  vir- 
ginity to  the  Son  of  God,  notwithstanding  the  great 
opposition  she  met  with  at  first  from  her  father,  who, 
however,  although  unwilling  to  become  a  Christian 
himself  at  that  time,  was  induced  by  the  saint  to 
permit  her  to  take  the  veil.  St.  Patrick  then  en- 
trusted Cinnia  to  the  care  of  the  holy  virgin  Ceta- 
maria,  (27)  who  lived  in  the  nunnery  of  Drum-dubh- 
ain.  Thence  he  went  to  a  small  territory,  called 
Hua-meith-tire,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  erected 
a  church  at  Teaghtalian  (now  Tehallan)  (28)  and  to 
have  placed  over  it  a  bishop  Killen.  (29)  The  chief 
of  the  district,  Owen  son  of  Brian,  together  with  his 
subjects  embraced,  we  are  told,  the  Christian  faith  on 
this  occasion.  From  that  district  St.  Patrick  went 
to  the  adjoining  territoiy  of  the  Mugdomi  (Cre- 
mowme  (30)  in  Monaghan),  and  having  arrived  at 
a  place  called  at  a  later  period  Dornnach^maigen 
(Donaghmain)  is  said  to  have  converted  Victor  pro- 
prietor of  it,  who,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Tripartite, 
made  over  his  lands  and  property  to  the  Church,  and 
after  some  years  became  bishop  in  that  place.  (31) 
The  saiut's  preadiing  is  stated  to  have  been  attended 
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with  great  success  throughout  all  the  country  of  the 
Mogdurni. 

(18)  Co]gan  threw  out  a  conjecture  that  Dun-crutfaeQ  was  the 
•ame  as  the  present  Dunboe,  and  has  been  followed  by  Archdall. 
It  is  probable,  that  Duncruthen  was  situated  elsewhere.  (See  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Sampson's  excellent  work^  Stat.  Survej^  of  the  Co.  of  L. 
Derriff  p.  487-)  It  was  not  fiur  from  the  district  called  Kennacta 
(Kenaght  in  L.  Deny)  which  the  Tripartite  (L.  2.  c.  125.)  thus 
joins  with  it ;  '*  In  isHs  partibus  in  regione  Kennactae,"  Sec 

(19)  Among  several  peraons  of  the  name  Beoadh  or  Beoan 
Colgan  has  endeavoured  to  discover  which  of  them  this  Beatua 
was,  but  could  not  come  to  any  decision.  The  Tripartite  re|H*e8enta 
him  as  the  intimate  friend  of  a  holy  man,  named  Eugenius,  who 
veiy  probably  was  Eugenius  bishop  of  Ardstrath  (Tyrone)  in  the 
sixth  century.  If  so,  Beatus  was  not  contemporary  with  St. 
F^cL 

(20)  Harris  says  that  St  Pfttridc  crossed  the  Bann  at  Coleraine. 
Where  he  got  this  information  I  do  not  know ;  for  it  is  not  given 
either  in  the  Tripartite  or  by  Colgan. 

(21)  This  is  the  Olcan,  whom  Usher  find.  Chron.)  makes  re* 
turn  from  Gaul  A.  D.  4s50  after  having  completed  his  studies.  But» 
if  he  was  bom  about  the  time  we  are  now  treating  of,  that  is, 
about  the  year  44S,  how  could  he  have  finished  his  education  in 
i50? 

(22)  Archdall  has  contrived  to  swell  up  his  book  with  many  of 
those  pretended  foundations  of  St  Patridc  in  the  parf  of  Antrim 
called  Dalrieda.    Thus  he  has  Rathmoane  (Rathmodain),  wl^ch^ 
whatever  was  its  origin,  is  spoken  of  as  merely  a  church  under  the 
care  of  a  priest    He  has  also  Achadhnacill,  a  place  not  menti- 
oned in  the  Tripartite  or  in  any  of  St  Patrick*s  Lives.    The  pro- 
cess, by  which  he  made  out  this  monastery,  is  rather  curious.    A 
priest  Cadibad  is  mentioned  (Tripart  L.  2.  c.  130.)  as  placed  over 
a  diurch  at  Fothrat    Colgan  suspected,  that  he  might  have  been 
the  same  as  St  Cathub»  who  was  revered  at  Achadcinn  or  Achad« 
nadlL    Here  Archdall  comes  in  and  tells  us,  that  this  church  was 
built  by  St  Patrick,  althougli  Colgan  does  not  say  so ;  nor  indeed 
could  he ;  for  Cathub,  who  governed  that  church,  died,  as  Colgan 
himself  informs  us  {^AA.  SS^p*  192.)  from  the  4  Masters,  A.  D. 
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554  (555)  and  oonsequently  was  not  appointed  to  Acfaadnadll  by 
St  FatricL  Then  we  have  Tulach,  notwithstanding  its  b^dg 
called  only  a  churdi,  orer  which  is  said  to  have  been  placed  a 
bishop  Nehemias,  cdnceming  whom  Cblgan  could  make  out  nothing 
satis&ctoiy.  The  person  alluded  to  was>  I  dare  say,  no  other 
than  a  St.  Nehemias,  who  died  in  the  yei^  65^,  Next  we  have 
from  Arcfadall  Donmachcoinrei  a  chureh,  which  by  whomsoever 
built,  probably  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Coniy,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  a  monasteiy.  In  like  manner  he  has  converted  the  plain 
church  of  Druimindeich  into  an  abbey.  The  Enan,  ^ois^d 
to  have  presided  over  it,  was  probably,  as  Colgan  thought,  Euan 
son  of  Muadan,  whose  festivid  was  held  on  the  25th  of  Mardi. 
(see  AA.  SS,)  Now  this  Enan  was  a  disdple  of  Comgall  of 
Bangor,  and  accordingly  must  have  lived  late  in  the  sixth  centuiy. 
Another  of  those  monasteries  of  Archdall  is  Kilitragh  (CuiUrec* 
irann)  a  mere  church  said  to  have  been  placed  under  a  bishop 
Flachrius. 

(23)  Airdidall  has  covered  over  Dalaradia  (part  of  which  near 
Lough-neagh  was  called  Hy-tuirtre)  with  monasteries  founded  by 
St.  Patrick.  I.  Domnachbruin,  or  rather  Domnachbrain.  2. 
Domnach-combuir.  S.  Domnachfbthairbe.  4.  Domnadilibeir.  5. 
Donmachmoelain.  6.  Domnachmor  in  Magh-damkoma  likewise 
in  Dalaradia,  not  Dedrieda  as  Archdall  has  it.  7*  DomnachnJas* 
caigh.  S.Domnachiighduin.  9.  Domnachsainre  (Domnachfainref 
Tripart.)  10.  Gleann-indeachta.  11.  Gluaire,  also  in  Dalaradia. 
12.  ImleachduannJ  IS.  Kilglais.  14;  Lanavachi  15.  Rath-eas- 
puic-innic  16.  Rathsithe.  Colgan  was  not  able  to  give  any  ac- 
count of  the  greatest  part  of  these  churdies,  nor  excepting  Dom* 
nach-eombuir,  does  he  call  them  monasteries.  The  veiy  namea 
of  many  of  them  refer  to  founders  different  from  St  Patridc  Thus 
Domnach-brain  was  a  church  founded  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Brain  ;  Domnach-libeir  by  one  Liheir,  a  name  that  occurs  more 
than  once  in  our  history;  Domnach-moelain,  by  a  Mullen  or 
O'Mullen,  drc  Amidst  the  little  that  is  known  concerning  three 
or  four  of  them  there  is  nothing  to  prove,  that  they  ^one  erected 
by  our  saint.  For  instance,  St.*  Mblassius  is  said  to  rest  at  Glu- 
aire. We  find  two  or  three  eminent  persons  of  that  name  in  the 
sixth  pr  seventh  century,  one  of  whom  might  have  been  the  found- 
er of  that  church.    In  like  manner  St.  Coeman  is  said  to  be  at  the 
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diurcfa  in  IndeacfadaaDn»  and  Colgan  observes  that  there  was  « 
church  called  Kill<oeman  in  the  diocese  of  Connor.  More  than 
one  Coeman  or  Coman  are  celebrated  among  the  Irish  saints ;  but: 
they  all  lived  later  than  the  period  we  are  now  treating  of.  Rath- 
easpuic-innic,  that  is^  tSbttfort  of  bishop  InniCf  was  so  called^  says 
the  TVipartite  (L.  2.  c.  133.)  from  the  bishop  Vinnoc,  whom  St. 
PSatiick  placed  over  it.  Jocelin  {cap.  149.)  and  the  third  JJ& 
(cap.  71.)  have  a  holy  man  Viimoc  contemporaiy  with  St.  Fstzidc^ 
but  do  not  call  him  bishop.  Most  probably  he  was  the  lame  as 
Bnnian  or  Finan  who,  although  different  fiom  the  great  Finnian 
of  Clonardy  yet  lived  at  the  same  time,  thatis,  in  the  sixth  cen* 
tuiy.  Finan  and  Vinan  are  the  same  name  in  Irish ;  thus  Adam- 
nan  writes  Vinnian  for  Finnian.  Vinan  and  Vinnoc  are  likewise 
the  same,  being  diminutives  of  Vin  or  Fin ;  in  the  same  manner 
as  Coeman  Co€moc%  Aedan  Aedoc,  &c.  Finan  was,  as  appears 
fiom  his  having  been  under  the  direction  of  Coelan  of  Nendrun^ 
(see  Usher,  p.  954.)  a  native  of  some  part  of  the  north  of  Ireland 
not  &r  remote  fiom  the  place  where  Rath-espuic-innic  is  stated  to 
have  been,  w.  in  the  now  barony  of  Antrim.  On  the  whole^ 
with  regard  to  the  greatest  part  of  these  establishments,  there  is 
no  sufl&aent  authority  to  show,  that  th^  owe  their  origin  to  Sc» 

Patrick. 

(24)  This  district  was,  it  seems,  near  Lough-neagh  to  the  S, 

East  and  South. 

(25)  Tripart.  L.  2.  c  142.  No  church  is  mentioned.  Colgan 
remarks,  that  in  Imchlair,  alias,  Maghdair  (a  tract  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Dungannon)  there  was  a  church  called  Domnach- 
mor,  in  which  a  priest  Cohimb  was  revered.  Archdall  seized  upoa 
this  observation,  and  thence  made  out  that  the  abbey  of  Donagh* 
more  in  Tyrone  was  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  although  the  Tripar* 
tite,  which  alone  could  be  appealed  to,  makes  no  mention  even  of 
a  church  there  in  St.  P^Orick's  time. 

(26)  See  above  Chap.  in.  §.  zviii. 

(27)  Jocelin  (cop.  79.)  calls  her  CdhuberiSf  and  says  she  was 
the  first  Irish  virgin,  that  took  the  veil.  This  he  repeats,  cap.  188, 
where  he  gives  her  the  name  of  Ethembria  ;  but  where  he  got  his 
information  I  cannot  discover. 

(28)  TehaUan  is  in  the  county  of  Monaghan  and  barony  of 
Monaghan.    Hence  it  appean,  that  Harris  was  mistaken  (Antiq* 
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eA.  ?•)  in  making  Hy^meiih^ire  the  same  as  the  present  baronj 
of  Orior  in  Armagh.  The  name  Teagh'talain,  the  house  of  Talan^ 
seems  to  indicate  a  church  founded  hy  one  Talan ;  for  several  Irish 
churches  were  denominated  in  like  manner ;  ex.  c.  Teagk^Munnu, 
Taghmon  in  WexfonL  Colgan  fTr.  Th.p.  184.)  observes,  that 
there  was  a  St.  Tellaii  son  of  Colgan  a  chief  of  that  veiy  district, 
whose  name  is  in  the  Irish  Calendars  at  June  25.  There  can  be 
h'ttle  doubt  that  from  him  said  church  get  its  name ;  if  so,  it  was 
not  foiihded  by  St.  Patrick. 

(29)  The  festival  of  St  Killen  was  kept  at  Tdiallan  on  the 
27th  of  May ;  but  we  are  not  bound  to  believe,  that  he  was  placed 
there  by  St  Ffttrick.  There  were  so  many  saints  of  the  name  of 
Killen  (see  A  A.  SS.  p,  8SU)>  that  we  cannot  decide  which  of 
them  he  was. 

(30)  It  is  evident  from  the  whole  context,  that  the  regh  Mug- 
domorum  (Tripart.  Z.  S.  c.  12.)  was  no  other  than  Cremoumei 
the  name  of  which  was  derived  from  the  Irisli  Crioch^Mugdom 
(Crioch  nation,  country).  Colgan  was  wrong  in  confounding  it 
with  the  mountainous  countiy  of  Moume  in  Down ;  for  surely  this 
country  does  not  join  the  barony  of  Monaghan.  In  his  Topo- 
graphical index  to  Tr.  Th*  he  calls  it  Mugdomoy  while  the  Tri- 
partite has  not  that  name  but  designates  it  as  the  territoiy  of  the 
^ogdumi.  Harris,  it  seems,  took  his  Mogduma  (Antiq,  ch.  7>) 
from  Colgan,  and  with  hkn  makes  it  the  same  as  Moume  in  Down. 
It  is  probable  that  Moume  also  was  called  Mugdom ;  but  the  rf- 
gio  Mogdumorum  mentioned  in  the  Tripartite,  was  certainly  in 
Monaghan.  Nor  was  it  confined  to  what  is  now  called  Cre* 
moume  ;  for  Donaghmain,  which  has  given  its  name  to  an  adjoin- 
ing barony  in  said  county,  was  in  it 

(SI)  Jocelin  also  has  {cap.  139)  Domnach-nuzgAtn,  as  he  spells 
k,  Victor,  &G.  bat,  as  well  as  the  TrqNurtite,  says  nothing  about  a 
monastery.  Archdall,  however,  could  not  let  it  escape,  and  to 
mend  the  matter,  has  placed  it  in  Moume  in  Down,  where  qo 
Domnach^maghin  is  to  be  found.  It  was  no  other  than  the  village, 
now  called  Donaghmain^  in  the  barony  of  said  name  and  oounQr 
of  Monaghan.  Vi(^or  would  have  been  a  strange  name  for  an 
irishman  in  St  Patrick's  days;  and  as  to  donations  of  lands,  &e. 
made  to  the  saint  we  have  already  seen  in  what  light  they  ought 
to  be  considered. 


CHi;. 
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§•  IV.  Thence  lie  proceeded  to  Meatli,  and,  hav- 
ing instructed  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts 
of  that  province,  arrived  at  Bile-tortan  near  Ard- 
braccan,  and  there  is  said  to  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  church  afterwards  called  Domnach-tortan 
(82)  and  to  have  placed  over  it  Justin  a  priest.  (33) 
He  visited  also  the  country  about  Slane,  probably  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  con- 
gregations, which  had  been  formed  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood since  the  year  433.  I  am  very  much  in- 
clined to  think,  that  it  was  during  the  time  passed 
on  this  occasion  in  Meath,  and  which  might  hare 
been  about  the  beginning  of  A.  D.  443,  (34)  that 
he  left  in  that  country  the  bishop  Secundinus,  who 
although  he  chose  for  his  ordinary  residence  Dom-' 
nach^Sachnall  (35)  (Dunshaghlin),yet,  as  appears  from 
various  circumstances,  was  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  new  converts,  not  only  in  Meath  but  in  the 
more  nothem  parts  of  Ireland,  (36)  while  St.  Patrick 
was  proceeding  on  his  mission  through  Leinster  and 
Munster.  The  suffi^ganship  of  Secundinus  lasted 
about  six  years ;  ^37)  and,  as  he  died  A.  D.  448,  we 
may  place  the  commencement  of  it  early  in  443,  a 
date  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  whole  tenour  of 
St,  Patrick's  proceedings. 

(82)  Archdall  (at  Donaghmore,  Meath)  has  dianged  this  diurch 
into  a  monastery  called,  he  says,  BUe-tortatu  But  this  was  the 
name  of  the  place  in  Pbgan  times.  He  th^i  tells  u%  that  it  is 
the  same  as  Donaghmore  near  Navan  ;  but  Colgan,  whom  he  refen 
to,  does  not  say  so. 

(33)  In  Hrechan's  list  of  St.  Pack's  disciples  there  is  a 
Justianus. 

(34)  Compare  with  Chap.  V.  §^  xiii. 

(35)  The  place  got  its  name  from  Secundinus,  whom  the  Irish 
called  SechnalL  Domnack'SechnaUf  the  Dominica  or  church  of 
SechnalL  The  name  luis  been  gradually  oomipted  into  Dun^ 
shaughlitiy  or  DuTtshagliiu  See  Usher.  Pr.  p,  826.  and  Wart 
Opusc  S.  P.  p.  150. 
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(fi6)  The  Tripartite  {L.  S.  c  98.)  calk  him  St.  Patrick*8  Vicar 
and  Suffragan f  although  it  states  (t&.  c.  86.)  his  usual  residence 
to  haire  been  at  Dunshaghlm.  And  in  another  (i5.  cap,  81.)  St.  Pa- 
trick is  said  to  have  cbaiged  him  with  the  care  of  the  arch-see  of  Ar- 
magh and  of  the  primacy  during  his  own  absence.  This  is  a  garbled 
account  founded  on  the  true  one ;  I  say,  garbledy  because  Secun- 
dinus  was  dead  before  that  see  was  established.  The  absence,, 
indeed,  alluded  to  in  the  Tripartite  is  said  to  have  occured  on 
occasion  of  the  saint's  going  to  Rome ;  but  it  is  certain  that  St« 
I^trick  never  went  to  that  city  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland  as  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel.  The  real  absence  was  that  caused  by 
the  paint's  spiritual  tour  to  the  South  of  Ireland ;  and  accordingly 
Seundinus  was  lefl  in  chaise  of  the  northern  districts,  and  con^ 
aequently  among  others  of  those,  which  afterwards  belonged  to 
the  see  of  Armagh. 

(37)  Usher,  (/?•  875.)  thinks,  that  six  years  ia  the  true  readmg 
relative  to  Secundinus  as  spdten  of  in  an  old  catalogue  of  bishops 
of  Armagh.  And  although  he  supposed,  that  said  see  was  founded 
in  the  year  44^,  yet  he  mamtains  that  Secundinus  was  nexer 
bishop  of  it.  The  feet  is,  that  the  stoiy  of  his  having  governed 
that  see  originated  in  his  having  been  invested  with  a  veiy  ex- 
tensive jurisdiction  in  the  North  during  St.  Platrick*s  absence. 

$.  V.  Matters  being  thus  settled  in  Meath,  our  Apos- 
tle moved  into  Leinster,  and  going  straight  forward 
to  Naas,  the  residence  of  the  Kings  of  that  province, 
is  said  to  have  baptized  in  a  fountain  near  the  North 
side  of  the  town  the  princes  Illand  and  Alild,  (38) 
sons  of  king  Dunlung,  both  of  whom  became  after- 
wards sovereigns  of  Leinster.  (39)  An  anecdote  is 
related  of  one  Foillen  an  officer  of  the  court  ofNaas, 
who  pretending  to  be  asleep,  lest  he  should  comply 
with  the  saint's  wish  to  see  and  instruct  him,  slept 
in  earnest  never  to  wake  again  in  this  world.  (40) 
St.  Patrick  turning  into  Hy-Garrchon,  that  is,  into 
some' part  of  the  present  county  of  Wicklow  (41) 
was  very  badly  received  by  Drichir  prince  of  that 
country,  who  knowing  the  enmity,  tW  his  father- 
in-law  king  Leogaire  bore  to  the  saint,  became  also 
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hostile  to  him.     But  he  was  most  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  a  man  in  an  humble  walk  of  life,  named 
Killinj  who  even   killed  the  only  cow  that  he  pos- 
sessed for  the  purpose  of  treating  the  saint  and  his 
companions.  (42)     This  good  man   was  amply  re- 
warded for  his  attention  by  the  blessings,  that  came 
u^n  himself  and  his  family  in  consequence  of  the 
saint's  benediction.     From  that  country  St.  Patrick 
went  to  MaghUffky  or  the  now  county  Kildare,  through 
which  the  Liffey  winds  its  course,  and  having  laid  the 
foundation   of  several   churches,  and  arranged  the 
boundaries  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,    lefl   some 
of  his  companions  in  those  tracts,  and,  among  others, 
bishop  Auxilius  at  Killossy,  and  bishop  Isserninus  at 
Kilcullen.(43)  How  long  he  remained  in  that  country 
we  are  not  informed ;  but,  considering  the  length 
of  time  requisite  for  the  transactions  now  mentioned, 
it  may  be  reasonably  supposed,    that  he  did  not 
leave  it   until  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year  443. 
(44)     Thence  he   went  to   Leix   (now  part  of  the 
Queen's  county)  and  when  arrived  at  its  borders  got 
notice   from  a  pious  lady,  called  Briga,  of  a  snare 
prepared  for  him  and  his  followers  by  the  people  of 
a  part  of  that  district^  by  means  of  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  entrap  them  in  the  bogs  and  kill  them. 
They,  however,   continued  their  course  and  provi- 
dentially escaped  without  falling  into  the  pits.     The 
saint  then  proceeded   to  the  house  of  his  friend 
the  arch-poet  Dubtach,  who  lived  in  Hy-Kinsellagh, 
that  is,  as  it  seems,  in  the  parts  of  that  great  terri- 
tory (45)  which  is  now  comprized  within  the  county 
Carlow.     In  one  of  their  conversations  on  religious 
subjects  St.  Patrick  asked  him  did  he  know  any  one 
in  thai  country  whom  he  would  think  fit  to  be  pro- 
moted to  holy  orders.     Dubtach  answered  that  he 
had  a  disciple  named  Fiech,  (46)  then  absent,  whom 
he  thought  well  disposed  for  that  purpose.     Before 
the  conversation  was  ended  Fiech  returned  from  Con- 
naught,  whither  Dubtach  had  sent  him  to  present 
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some  poems  of  his  composition  to  the  princes  of  that 
province*  (47)  Fiech  was  of  an  illustrious  family, 
being  son  of  Ere  of  the  house  of  Hy-Bairrche  in 
Leinster.  (48)  At  the  time  of  his  meeting  St.  Pa- 
trick he  was  already  a  Christian,  or,  at  least,  a  ca- 
techumen. (49)  Some  accounts  add,  that  he  was 
then  a  widower,  his  wife  having  died  not  long  be« 
fore  and  left  an  only  son  named  Fiachre.  (50)  The 
saint,  finding  him  properly  qualified,  gave  him  the 
clerical  tonsure,  and  supplied  him  with  the  necessary 
means  for  cultivating  the  ecclesiastical  studies,  in 
which  he  made  great  progress  as  well  as  in  piety. 
After  some  time  he  became  a  bishop,  (51)  being  the 
first  Leinster-man  that  was  raised  to  the  episco- 
pacy* (5S)  and  at  length  the  chief  bishop  of  the  whole 
province.  {53)  His  see  was  at  Sletty ;  (54)  and  he  is 
said  to  have  governed  also  a  monastery,  which  was 
called  Domnach'Fiech.  (55)  He  has  been  ever  since 
held  in  a  very  high  degree  of  respect  and  venera* 
tion,  (56)  and  seems  to  have  lived  to  a  great  age ; 
for  it  is  said,  that  sixty  of  his  pious  disciples  departed 
this  life  before  himself.  St.  Patrick  is  stated  to  have 
met  with  great  encouragement  from  Crimthan  son  of 
Enda  Kinsellagh  and  king  of  Hy-kinsellagh,  who, 
although  hostile  to  Fiech  and  his  connexions,  is  re- 
presented as  a  pious  prince  that  founded  and  en- 
dowed seventy  churches,  (57)  two  or  three  of  which 
are  mentioned  by  name.  (58)  The  saint  moving  for- 
ward arrived  in  Ossory,  and  there,  according  to  the 
Tripai-tite,  converted  numbers  of  people,  and  founded 
many  churches,  &c.  none  of  which,  nor  their  supe- 
rionC  are  particularly  specified. 

(38)  Acoordiiig  to  the  4  Masters  lUand  died  A.  D.  506,  and  AU^ 
in  526.  As  to  the  former  having  been  baptized  by  St.  Patridc 
the  difficulty  with  the  r^ard  to  time  might  be  got  over ;  but  hew 
can  we  aooount  for  the  baptism  of  Alild  at  that  time,  particularly 
aa  the  Trquurtite  adds,  (JL.  3.  c.  16.)  that  two  daugfaten  of  hk 
and  Fethlimia,  were  also  baptized  by  the  samt  in  the 
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same  fountain  ?  Supposing  Alild  to  have  been  then  only  24  yean  . 
old,  we  should  admit  that  he  reached  an  age  of  above  100  yean. 
Usher's  Tripartite  (Pr.  p.  826.)  is  more  cautious  on  this  point ; 
for  it  mentions  in  general  terms,  that  the  sons  of  Dunlung,  who 
ruled  in  North  Leinster,  believed  and  were  baptized.  Usher 
{Ind.  Ckron.)  assigns  their  baptism  to  A.  D.  448  in  purauance  of 
his  calculations,  according  to  which  St.  Patrick  founded  the  see 
of  Armagh,  went  to  Great  Britain,  &c.  before  he  set  out  for 
lieinster.  But  his  system  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  series  of 
our  saint's  transactions  as  given  in  the  Tripartite. 

(39)  Jocelin  has  cunningly  omitted  the  whole  of  what  is  said 
about  St.  Batiick  having  been  at  Naas,  and,  instead  of  it,  has 
g^ven  («aj9.  69.  9egq*)  some  ftbles  concerning  liis  having, 
after  coming  firom  Meath,  crossed  Finglas  river,  and  from 
an  eminence  at  about  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Ath-diath,  now 
Dublin  (I  suppose  the  high  ground  about  the  Royal  Canal)  blessed 
it  and  foretold  its  future  greatness  and  prosperity.  Then  comes 
a  heap  of  trash,  which  bean  eveiy  mark  of  interpolation,  un- 
JesB  we  suppose  that  Jocelin  could  in  one  breath  have  contradicted 
himself,  about  a  great  dty  of  Dublin  as  having  been  founded  by 
the  Norwegians,  &&  and  existing  in  St.  Patrick's  time,  its  king 
Alphin,  and  his  daughter  Dublinia,  fix>m  whom  the  dty  took  its 
name,  &c  &c*  Among  other  stories  we  read  that  the  king  and 
the  dtizens  of  Dublin,  to  show  their  gratitude  to  St.  Patrick,  be- 
came tributary  to  the  see  of  Armagh.  This  nonsense  was  un- 
doubtedly fobricated  at  Armagh,  and  dther  Jocelin  was  induced,  in 
compliment  to  his  patron  the  archbishop  Thomas,  to  insert  it  in 
his  book,  or  it  was  foisted  by  some  other  hand  into  his  MS. 
Usher  has  given  some  of  these  stories  (p.  861.  seqq.)  and  affixed 
them  to  A.  D.  448.  See  Not*  prec.)  Harris  also  touches  on  them 
{Bishops,  p.  20).  But  they  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  refuta- 
tion ;  as  ndther  Ath-diath  nor  Dublin,  nor  king  Alphin,  are  ever 
mentioned  in  the  other  Lives  of  St.  Patrick ;  nor  would  the  Tri- 
partite, which  was  so  veiy  minute  as  to  the  places  whore  the 
saint  was,  or  might  have  been,  and  particularly  if  kings  were  in  the 
way,  omitted  the  circumstances,  had  tliere  been  any  foundation 
for  them. 

(40)  Tripart  Z^  8.  c  15.    Hence  the  imprecation,  which,  adds 
the  Tripartitei  a  penon  wishing  bad  rest  to  another  used  to  pro- 
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nounce :  May  he  sleep  as  Foillen  did  in  the  casUe  of  Naas.  Col« 
gan  says,  {(Tr.  Th,  p.  112.)  that  this  in^irecation  was  used  in 
his  time.  It  would  not  be  worth  mentioning,  were  it  not  to  show 
how  Jocelin  has  sliifled  the  scene  of  this  anecdote  to  serve  his 
purpose  of  bringing  St.  Bfttrick  to  Ath-diath  or  Dublin.  For  he 
says  (cap,  72.)  that  it  occuired  at  Castle-knodc  just  after  the 
saint  had  left  Dublin,  and,  the  better  to  hide  his  trick,  calli  that 
unfortunate  man  not  Foillen  but  Murin, 

(41)  See  Chap.l.^.vi. 

(4-2)  Tripart.  (L.  S.  c.  17.)  Here  is  another  proof  ftimished  by 
the  Tripartite  itself,  that  St.  Patrick  did  not  always  abstain  from 
flesh-meat  (See  above  Chap.  IV.  Not.  53.) 

(43)  See  above  Not.  5.  KiUossy  is  placed  by  Rawson  (Stat. 
Survey  of  Kildare  p,  vi.)  within  a  mile  of  Nass.  Ardidall 
is  wrong  in  saying  that  it  was  not  Jar  fix>m  Kildare,  aiid  also  in 
making  St.  Patrick  found  an  abbey  there — ^wrong  likewise  in  call- 
ing Auxilius  a  nephew  of  his.  (See  Chap.  III.  §.  xviii.)  Thft 
Kilcullen,  where  Isseminus  was  fixed  is  what  we  now  call  Old  KH- 
cuUeuy  formerly  a  respectable  town.  The  new  Kilcullen  or  Kii- 
cullen-bridge  was  not  known  until  the  1 4th  centuiy  (Rawson  ib* 
p.  viT.  and  Seward  at  Kilcullen)*  The  TVipartite  {L.  3.  c*  18.) 
joins  Mactalius  as  left  with  Isseminus  at  KilcuUen ;  but,  although 
he  was  certainly  bishop  of  tliat  place,  he  could  not  have  been  tfaere^ 
even  as  a  disciple,  at  the  time  of  Isseminus'  appokitdient ;  fi)r» 
as  Colgan  {Not.  ad  loc.)  observes  from  the  Annals  of  the  4  Mas- 
ters, he  lived  until  the  year  548  (549).  In  0*Conor's  map  of 
Scotia  Antiqua  (Dissertations  &c.)  Maghl^e^  or,  as  he  calls  it, 
Moy-Liffey  is  erroneously  made  to  be  the  same  as  the  Co.  Dub- 
lin. Killossy  and  Kilcullen,  which  the  Tripartite  phiees  in  Magh- 
liffcy  surely  are  not  in  this  county. 

(44)  Usher,  following  his  erroneous  calculations  of  which  above 
(Not.  38.)  affixes  the  appointment  of  Auxilius,  &c  and  othor 
transactions  in  North  Leinster  to  A.  D.  448. 

(45)  Hy-Einsellagh  was  the  Southern  part  of  Leinster  (2V, 
Th.p.5e5).  Harris  says  (Irish  Writers  at  FieehyH^kcoBt^ 
prehended  part  of  the  counties  of  Wexford,  Cariow,  and-Queeo'i 
county.  And  yet,  strange  to  tell,  in  his  account  of  ancient  ter- 
ritories (Antiq.  ch*  7«)  he  confines  it  to  a  great  pari  of  the  county  of 
Wexfwrd.    Now  instead  of  thus  confining  it,  he  should  haveadded 
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to  it  the  county  of  KilkenDy,  as  Seward  has  done,  who  however 
ought  not  to  have  added  Widdow. 

(46)  See  Chap.  V.  §.  v. 

(47)  Tripart.  L.  3.  c.  21.  Here  we  have  a  proof  that  the  art 
of  writing  was  known  and  practised  in  Ireland  before  the  arrival 
df  St.  Patrick.  (See  Chap.  \.  Nat.  31.)  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  although  Fiech  must,  as  a  scholar  of  Dubtach,  have  known 
how  to  write,  yet  in  the  very  same  ch^>ter  of  the  Tripartite  the 
saint  is  stated  to  have  given  him  an  alphabet  written  with  his  own 
hand  for  the  purpose  of  his  learning  it ;  that  is,  the  Roman  alpha- 
bet to  enable  him  to  learn  Latin. 

(48)  Fiech's  Scholiast,  No.  I. 

(49)  The  Scholiast  {ib.)  represents  him  as  a  Christian  and  fit 
to  receive  immediately  the  clerical  tonsure.  According  to  the 
Tripartite  he  was  then  only  a  catechumen,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  baptized  by  St.  Ptoick.  Dubtach  might  have  been  liis  in- 
structor in  the  Christian  rdigion  as  well  as  in  the  Bardic  profes- 
sion. I  think  it  also  veiy  probable,  that  there  were  several 
Christians  in  said  district  about  that  time ;  otherwise,  how  could 
St.  Patrick  have  consulted  Dubtach  concerning  persons  of  his  ac- 
quaintance fit  to  be  admitted  into  the  clerical  order  ?  They  should 
have  been  believers  in  Christ  before  such  a  question  could  have 
been  asked.  As  to  the  persons,  by  whom  they  had  been  in- 
structed, baptized,  &c.  we  may  suppose  that  they  were  visited  oc- 
casionally by  some  priests  either  of  St.  Patrick's  or  Palladius*  ap- 
pointment, or  by  some  of  those  who  were  in  Ireland  before  the 
airival  of  Palladius.  (See  Chap,  I.  §.  xv.) 

(50)  Tripart.  L.  S.  c.  21.  The  Scholiast  does  not  mention 
these  cffcumstances.  But  in  several  Callendars,  &c  quoted  by 
Colgan  (2r.  Th,  p.  185.)  Fiachre  is  caUed  the  son  of  Fiech, 
and  tiiey  are  mentioned  as  jointly  revered  in  certain  churches. 

(51)  Scholiast,  No.  1.  Tripart.  L.  8.  c.  21.  Jocelin,  cap.  115. 
In  the  passages  now  referred  to  Fiech  is  not  stated  to  have  been 
consecrated  bishop  -by  St.  Patrick  on  this  first  occasion  of  the 
saint's  being  in  Hy-Kinsellagh,  but  after  some  time,  as  the  Scho- 
liast-expresses it;  <<  Etpostea  ab  eodem  (Patricio)  consecratus est 

'  episoopus."  Jocelin  adds,  that  he  was  not  consecrated  untfl  he 
i^ularjy  officiated  in  the  subordinate  orders.  At  any  rate  it  is 
not  to  be  imagined  that  Flech^  who  received  the  first  rudiments  of 
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ecdesiaBtical  learning  from  St  Patrick  hiniflelfy  would  have  been 
raised  to  the  episcopacy  until  afler  some  not  inoonaiderBble  lapse 
of  time ;  and  hence  it  appears  that  Usher  was  wrong  in  affixing 
{Ind»  Chron.)  Fiech'»  consecration  to  the  same  year  that  he  sup* 
posed  St  Patridc  to  have  arrived  in  Hy^Kinsdlag^,  after  the  ap» 
pointment  of  AuxXus,  &c.  viz.  A.  D.  448  (see  Nat.  44*) ;  not 
that  Fiech  might  not  have  been  a  bishop  in  that  year,  admitdiy, 
what  seems  veiy  probable,  that  his  fint  interview  widi  St  IV 
tiick  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  444. 

(52)  Tripart  loc  dt. 

{SS)  Tnpart.  loc*  ciU  Scholiast  No.  1.  This  precedency  ef 
Fiech  was,  I  dare  say,  originally  meant  as  relative  to  only  South 
Leinster ;  or,  if  it  be  understood  of  the  entire  province,  must  be 
explained  as  not  having  taken  place  until  after  the  death  of  Auz- 
ilius  and  Isseminius,  And  in  fiict  the  Scholiast  mentions  it 
in  terms,  that  indicate  a  time  much  later  than  when  Fiedi  was 
first  made  a  bishop.  After  episcopus  (above  Nat.  51)  he  adds; 
**  et  tandem  Lagenise  archiepiscopus  institutus."  As  to  the  meai»- 
ing  of  the  title,  archbishopf  when  given  to  the  other  prelates  be* 
sides  the  metropolitan  of  Armagh,  we  shall  see  elsewhere. 

(54)  In  the  Queen's  county  about  amfle  to  the  West  of  Carlow, 
and  not  far  fiom  the  river  Bairow. 

(55)  Ttipaxt,  L.  3*  c  23.  Jocelin,  cap.  117.  This  monasteiy 
js  stated  to  have  been  at  the  East  of  the  Bairow,  and  consequently 
in  some  part  of  the  now  county  Cariow.  Jooelin  says  it  was  at  a 
place  called  Forrach^  and  tells  us  it  was  founded  after  Fiech  had 
been  fixed  at  Sletty;  while  the  IVipartite  mentions  it  as  Fiedi*s 
first  establishment,  over  which  he  presided  for  a  oonsiderBble  time 
until  he  removed  to  Sletty  at  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Arch* 
dall  (at  Sletti/)  has  confounded  those  two  churches  togiedier,  not- 
withstanding the  very  precise  manner,  in  whidi  th^  are  distill 
guished  ia  the  passages  here  refenned  to. 

(56)  Fh>bus  (Ll.c.  41.)  calls  him  an  admirable  bishop;  **  Mi- 
rabilis  episcopus  factus  est  in  Themoria.'*  How  nemaria  (Tarah) 
got  into  IVobus'  text,  I  cannot  discover.  All  the  other  writers^ 
and  they  are  not  few,  who  speak  of  Fiech,  represent  him  as  bi- 
shop at  Sletty.  To  his  great  reputation  is  owing  the  mistake  of 
the  celebrated  hymn  or  metrical  Life  of  St.  Patrick  having  been 
attributed  to  him,  in  thesame  numner  as  many  tzacts^  whose  au» 
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thors  were  unknowiiy  have  been  attributed  to  St.  Augustin.  Al« 
though  that  hymn  is  very  ancient^  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  author 
of  it  was  not  contemporary  with  St.  Patrick. 

(57)  Tripartite,  L.  3.  c.  25.  This  is  the  most  extravagant 
flourish  I  have  met  with  as  yet  in  honour  of  any  of  the  Irish 
princes.  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  Crimthan's  piety^  or  even  Chris- 
tianity)  with  the  hatred  which  he  is  said  to  have  borne  to  the  fii- 
mfly  to  which  Fiech  bdonged.  If  he  was  king  of  Hy-kinsellagh 
at  the  time  St.  Ftoick  was  there,  that  is,  about  A.  D.  444,  he 
must  have  retained  his  bodily  powers  for  a  very  long  time ;  for  we 
find  him  fighting  battles  in  the  year  488,  (Usher,  Ind.  Chron.) 
or  471  (4  Masters  Tr,  Th.  p.  565).  Colgan,  however,  quotes 
the  same  4  Masters  (TV.  Th.  p.  185)  as  stating,  that  Crimthan 
was  killed  in  the  year  465  (466),  and  O'FIaherty  maintains,  in  op- 
position to  Colgan,  that  this  is  the  true  account  of  Crimthan. 
{MS.  Nates  to  Tr,  Th.  p.  365  and  155.)  Be  this  as  it  may,  we 
may  safely  reject  at  least  the  stoiy  of  his  70  churches. 

{58)  One  of  these  churches  is  said  to  have  been  at  Inisfafl  and 
another  at  Inisbeg,  both  which  were,  according  to  Colgan,  (TV. 
Th.  p.  186«)  in  the  diocese  of  Ferns,  but  in  what  part  of  it  he 
does  not  inform  us,  nor  can  I  find  elsewhere.    The  Tripartite 
makes  St.  Patrick  place  over  the  fiirmer  St.  Conoc  and  St.  Cadoc ; 
but  Conoc,  or  Mochonoc,  and  Cadoc,  who  was  his  nephew^  Boa- 
rished  elsewhere  and  not  until  the  sixth  century  (AA.  SS.9t 
Conocy  11  February).    And  at  Inisbeg  it  mentions  Erdicus  and 
Augustin.    By  Erdicus  was  probably  meant  Benedict^  who,  to- 
gether with  Augustin,  had  been  in  Irdand  with  Palladius,  and 
afterwards  called  upon  St.  Patrick  at  Eboria.  (See  above  Chap. 
TV.  §.  XVIII.)    It  would  require  great  credulity  to  believe,  that 
those  two  companions  of  Palladius  would  have  been  left  at  an  ob- 
scure church,  of  which  no  trace  is  to  be  found.    To  add  to  the 
con&sion,  Augustin  of  Innisb^  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of 
Fiech  (Tripart.  X.  S.  c.  22.).    If  so,  he  was  not  placed  thereby 
St.  Patrick.    Archdall  has,  as  usual,  changed  these  two  churches 
into  monasteries,  and  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  with  the  appen- 
dage of  being  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  &c. 

§ .  VI.  St.  Patrick  now  proceeding  to  Munster  goes 
straight  forward  to  Cashel,  the  usual  residence  ofthe 
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kings  of  that  province  (59)  On  his  approaching  the 
city,  which  probably  was  about  the  beginning  of  A. 
D.  445,  (60)  it  is  related  that  the  king  went  out  to 
meet  him,  and  having  welcomed  him  with  great  res- 
pect conducted  him  to  his  court.  (Cl)  The  king  is 
generally  said  to  have  been  the  celebrated  Aeiigus 
son  of  Natfraich,  whose  piety  and  zeal  for  religion 
has  been  most  highly  praised  by  many  of  our  ancient 
writers.  Although  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  be- 
came a  Christian,  his  accession  to  the  throne  seems 
to  have  been  some  years  later  than  the  time  we  are 
now  treating  of;  (6^)  and  in  that  case  it  will  follow, 
that,  if  he  was  converted  by  St.  Patrick,  he  was  not 
then  a  king  but  one  of  those  young  princes,  who,  as 
the  saint  himself  informs  us,  had  embraced  Christi- 
anity. (63)  It  will  also  follow  that,  if  any  king  of 
Cashel  paid  such  great  attention  to  our  Apostle,  he 
was  probably  Natfraich  himself.  It  is  true,  that  this 
prince  is  never  spoken  of  as  a  Christian ;  but  he 
might  have  shown  civility  to  the  saint  as  a  stranger 
of  rank  and  respectability,  and  permitted  him  not 
only  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  his  subjects  but  to  in- 
struct his  own  children.  Young  Aengus  was,  I  dare 
say,  one  of  those  fortunate  pupils,  and,  when  placed 
on  the  throne,  was  highly  instrumental  in  forwarding 
the  cause  of  Christianity  in  Munster.  The  celebra- 
ted anecdote  concerning  the  king's  foot  having  been 
pierced  by  the  point  of  St.  Patrick's  staff  during  the 
baptismal  ceremony,  and  which  he  is  said  to  have 
borne  patiently,  thinking  it  formed  part  of  that  cere- 
mony, is  more  likely  to  have  occurred  in  the  case  of 
a  boy  than  in  that  of  a  man,  and  a  king,  who  could 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  fallen  into  sudi  a  mis- 
take. This  accident  could  not  have  happened  in  the 
very  act  of  baptism,  as  the  mode  of  baptizing  then 

Practised  was  by  immersion,  and  in  fact  is  stated  to 
ave  occurred  after  it,  when  the  king,  as  they  call 
him,  or  rather  young  prince,  while  receiving  the 
saint's  benediction,  stuck  so  close  to  him  that  one  of 
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his  feet  got  under  the  poiiit  of  the  staff.  (64)  St. 
Patrick  is  said  to  have  converted  several  other  per- 
sons of  rank  at  Cashel,  and  after  this  proqierous  com- 
mencement set  out  for  oth^  parts  of  Minister^  and 
spent  seven  entire  years  in  that  province,  preaching 
the  Gospel,  baptizing  new  converts,  reviving  the 
fSuth  of  those  who  were  already  Christians,  (65)  erect- 
ing churches,  appointing  clergymen,  &c. 

(59)  Tripart.    L.  3.  c.  29. 

(60)  Usher  has  (Ind.  Chron.)  A.  D.  449,  in  oon^equenoe  of  hk 
fonner  calculations  (above  Not,  44.)  But  this  date  cannot  be 
made  to  agree  with  what  we  are  told  of  St.  Patrick  having  remained 
in  Munster  for  seven  years,  nor.  with  his  subsequent  pcoceedings 
prior  to  the  foundation  of  the  see  of  Amui^  in  the  year  445. 
Hams  says,  that  St.  P^Uaick  had  deferred  his  tour  to  Munster  on 
account  of  the  progress  made  already  in  the  South  by  his  precur- 
sors, refeiring  to  Ailbe,  Dedan,  &c.  We  have  already .  seen  ( Chap. 
L),  that  these  persons  are  not  entitled  to  that  distinction.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  St.  Patrick  had  some  precunors  inthe 
South  and  South  east  parts  of  Ireland,  as  there  were  Christians  in 
Ireland  before  the  mission  of  Palladius ;  and,  considering  the  greater 
proximity  of  these.parts  to  the  continent,  besides.their  lying  con- 
venient for  an  intercourse  with  G.  Britain,  it  may  jreasonably  be 
supposed  that  they  had  already  received  no  small  share  of  the  light 
of  the  Gospel. 

(61)  Tripart  £•  3.  c.  29.  It  adds  that  the  court  or  palace  was 
at  the  place  where  a  stone,  called  Patrick*s  stane^  afterwards  lay. 
In  the  third  Life  (cap.  61.)  it  is  said,  that  the  stone  was  called 
Leac  CoUhurgiy  LeaCf  stone,  and  CoUhurgiy  or  Ccihrigty  one  of 
the  names  of  St.  Ptoick  (above  Chap.  iv.  §.  vi.) ;  and  that  the 
kings  of  Cashel  used  to  be  appcHnted  on  it ;  through  veneration 
(adds  Jocelin,  cap.  74.)  for  the  saint,  who  perhaps  had  celebrated 
the  divine  mysteries  on  it.  This  stone  was  to  be  seen  on  the 
ascent  to  the  cathedral  situated  on  the  fiunous  rock  of  Ca^el. 
(See  Seward  at  CaAd.)  Usher^s  Tripartite  (Pr.  p.  665.)  makes 
the  long  proceed  to  the  plain  of  Femyn  to  meet  the  saint,  and  has 
been  followed  by  Harris.  If  sq^  that  plain  must  have  been  at  the 
North  side  of  Cashd,  as  it  was  from  Ossoiy  that  St.  Fabidc  went 
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irtiai^t  to  that  dtj.    But  it  appears  fivmi  the  Li&  of  Declan,  that 
the  plain  of  Fenojn  waa  to  the  Sooth  of  Caahel  towanU  Gonmd; 
for  in  It  we  read,  that  St.  Patridk,  having  left  Caahel  to  proceed  to 
the  tenitoiy  of  the  Deaiii  went  to  the  plain  of  Femyn,  where  he 
waa  met  by  Dedan,  who  had  crossed  the  Suir  from  the  comity  of 
Wateiibrd  side  for  the  pmpose  of  paying  his  respects  to  the  saint. 
This  anecdote  of  Dedan's  going  to  Femyn  to  meet  St.  Patrick  has 
been  confomided  in  Usher's  Tripartite  with  the,king^s  advancing 
to  welcome  him  before  he  entered  Cashel.    Smith  has  given  (Hist, 
of  Waterford,  p,  4.)  too  great  an  extent  to  Maghfemyn^  or,  the 
pbf »  fif  Femyn.    For  he  comprizes  within  it  the  whole  barony  of 
Middlethird,  and  consequently  the  city  of  Cashel,  although  in  De- 
dan's  Ufe  that  city  it  qioken  of  as  quite  distinct  from  any  part 
of  the  country  of  the  DesU^  in  the  northern  district  of  whidi 
Mag^-femyn  lay ;  ^*  campi  Femyn  in  aquilonari  Denorumplaga^^ 
S.  Patridus— a  regione  Desiorum  ad  civitatem  Cassel  reversus 
est.*"    (See  Tr.  Th,  p.  201.)    Harris  is  still  more  astray  in  making 
it  f  Bishops^  p.  20.)  the  flat  extensive  countiy,  that  surrounds 
CasheL    The  present  boundary  between  the  diocese  of  Cashd 
and  that  of  Lismore  is  the  best  rule  to  go  by  for  finding  out  the 
northern  limits  of  the  teiritoiy  €€  the  Desti,  fdiich^  in  the  ecdesi- 
astical  division,  has  been  placed  under  Dedan  of  Ardmore.    This 
see  became  united  to  that  of  Lismore,  and  is  now  comprized  under 
its  name.    These  united  dioceses  extend  northwards  to  about 
midway  between  Cashd  and  Clonmd,  and  there  also  ended  the 
country  of  the  Desii,  in  which  lay  Magh-femyn. 

(62)  Keating  says  {B,  2.)  that  Aengus  reigned  36  years  and 
iras  killed  in  the  battle  of  Killosnadh  (Co.  Carlow).  He  dees  not 
mark  the  precise  date  of  that  battle;  but  it  is  assigned  by  the  4 
Masters  ( Tr.  Tfup.  BSS.)  to  A.  D.  489  (490).  Accordingly  Aen- 
gus did  not  begm  to  re%n  until  the  year  454f  a  period  certainly 
later  than  that  of  St  Patrick's  arrival  in  Munster,  even  in  Usher's 
hypothesis  of  affixing  it  to  the  year  449.  He  must  have  been 
yeiy young  when  the  saint  came  to  Cashel;  for,  to  omit  other 
aiguments,  St.  Naol  of  Kilmanagh,  who  died  A,  D.  564,  is  stated 
to  have  been  a  son  of  his.  (AA.  SS.  at  Naol  or  Naialis  27 
January.^ 

(6S)  See  JVb#.  12. 

(64)  In  the  Life  (cap.  60.)  we  read;  «  Credidtt  ei  et  bap- 
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tizatus  est  Cumqae  PatriciuB  caput  regis  beoedbofaet  casj^ 
bacilli  affixa  est  pedi  regis.  Sed  rex,  benedicti<xiem  ralde  deside- 
rans,  dolorem  pedis  pro  nihilo  reputavit"  Jooelin  also  says  (cap. 
74.)  that  it  happened  after  the  baptism  at  the  time  of  the  saint's 
giving  his  blessing  and  touching  the  prince's  head-  He  introduces^ 
as  usual,  a  mirade,  telling  us  that  the  prince  felt  no  pain  finom  the 
wound,  which  is  contradicted  both  in  the  passage  now  quoted  from 
the  third  lafe,  and  in  the  Tripartite,  {L.  $•  c*  SO.)  where  it  is 
added  that,  when  the  prince  was  asked  by  St.  Flatridc  why  he  had 
not  given  some  indication  of  the  hurt  and  pain  he  had  felt,  he 
answered  that  he  thought  the  piercing  of  his  foot  to  be  a  part  of 
the  holy  ceremony,  and  accordingly  submitted  to  it. 

(65)  **  Fidei  propagandae  et  refovendae"  Tripert.  L,  S.  c  31. 
Hence  it  is  dear,  that  there  were  Christians  in  Munster  befisre  St* 
Fttrick's  arrival  there.  (See  Not.  60.) 

$•  VII.  In  none  of  our  apostle's  Lives  is  there  a 
word  to  be  found  about  any  synod  then  held  at  Cashel, 
or  a  meeting  there  between  St«  Patrick,  Ailbe,  De- 
clan,  &c.  and  regulations  made  concerning  the  pri- 
vileges  of  the  sees  of  Cashel,  Ardmore,  Saigir,  &c. 
This  stuff  occurs  only  in  the  Lives  of  Aube  and 
others  of  those  pretended  precursors  of  St.  Patrick, 
but  having  been  given  to  the  world  by  Usher,  (66) 
has  led  astray  several  writers.  It  was  patched  up  at 
a  late  period,  and  at  a  time  when  some  bishops  claim- 
ed a  degree  of  preeminence  and  antiquity  for  their 
sees,  to  which  they  were  not  originally  entitled.  The 
whole  story  is  thus  related.  AiTbe  of  Emly,  Declan 
of  Ardmore,  Kieran  of  Saigir,  and  Ibar  of  Beg-erin 
were  at  first  opposed  to  St.  ratrick,  and  disinclined 
to  acknowledge  him  as  their  superior,  but  in  the  end 
came  to  a  good  understanding  with  him.  Kieran  led 
the  way  in  submitting  to  St.  Patrick's  jurisdiction. 
Next  comes  Ailbe,  who  on  hearing  that  the  saint  was 
at  Cashel  went  thither  to  pay  his  respects  to  him  and 
the  king.  Being  a  very  humble  man,  he  received  St. 
Patrick  as  his  master,  and  it  was  decreed  by  the  king 
and  the  saint,  that  the  archbishopric  of  aU  Munster 
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should  be  attached  to  the  city  and  chair  of  Ailbe. 
(67)    Ibar  was  for  a  considerable  time  very  stiff  in 
refusing  to  submit  to  St.  Patrick;  but  at  lengthy 
being  admonished  by  an  Angel,  entered  into  an 
agreement  of  peace  and  harmony  with  him.     Declan 
did  not  wish  to  oppose  the  saint,  but  was  unwilling 
to  consider  him  as  his  superior.     But  he  also  was 
visited  by  an  Angel  and  ordered  to  wait  on  St.  Pa- 
trick and  obey  his  commands.     He  immediately  set 
out  and,  having  met  the  saint  at  Hynneon  in  Magh- 
femyn,  (68)  humbled  himself  before  him.     St.  Pa- 
trick received  him  with  great  kindness,  and  blessed 
his  country  and  the  whole  nation  of  the  Desii.     On 
his  returning  to  Cashel  he  was  accompanied  by  De«> 
clan,  and  there  it  was  decided  that,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Ailbe  was  placed  over  the  people  of  Munster, 
Declan  should  rule  the  Desii,  and,  as  Ailbe  was  to 
be  a  second  Patrick  and  patron  of  Munster,  so  De- 
clan likewise  should  be  a  second  Patrick  and  patron 
of  the  Desii.  (69)     It  is  added  that,  while  other  parts - 
of  Ireland  should  be  subject  to  St.  Patrick,  the  Desii 
should  be  under  Declan.  (70)     The  three  saints, 
Patrick,  Ailbe,  and  Declan  (71)  having  thus  arranged 
the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  made  many  use- 
ful regulations,  blessed  the  king,  and  taking  leave  of 
him  set  out  for  the  respective  districts,  that  were  to 
be  the  scenes  of  their  spiritual  labours.     But  all  this 
fine  account  of  the  opposition  to  our  Apostle  by  those 
four  prelates,  of  the  synod  of  Cashel,  &c.  &c.  falls  to 
the  ground  ;  first,  because,  had  such  things  occurred, 
they  would  not  have  been  omitted  in  all  the  Lives  of 
St.  Patrick;  and,   secondly,  because,   as  has  been 
shown  already,  (7%)  not  one  of  said  persons  was  a 
bishop  as  early  as  has  been  pretended.     Yet  there 
may  be  some  truth  in  what  is  said  of  an  opposition 
to  St.  Patrick,  not  however  as  if  any  of  those  now 
spoken  of,  two  of  whom,  Ailbe  and  Ibar,  were  even 
disciples  of  his,  had  been  concerned  in  it,  but  because 
the  saint  himself  seems  to  allude  in  his  Confession 
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to  a  sort  of  murmuring  a^inst  him,  (73)  originating, 
it  would  appear,  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and  jedousy, 
which  might  have  actuated  some  of  the  Christians 
who  were  in  Ireland  before  his  mission,  but  could 
not  have  got  hold  of  any  of  his  own  converts  or 
disciples. 

(66)  Pr.  p.  801—866  seqg. 

(67)  **  Sanctus  Albaeus  accepit  beatum  Patridum  magistrum  su* 
um,  quia  erat  Albaeusvalde  humiliB.  Tunc  rex  Aengus  eC  Ftoidus 
ordinayerunt,  ut  in  dvitate  et  cathedra  sancti  Albaei  semper  esaet 
archiepUcopahu  omnium  Mumonienaum."  Life  of  Ailbe,  cap. 
20.  This  city  and  chair  of  Ailbe  has  been  constantly  understood 
by  our  old  writers  as  that  of  Emly ;  but  it  is  doubted  whether  it 
ought  to  be  honoured  with  the  title  of  an  archiepiscopal  see.  Keat* 
iug  {Book*  2.  p.  6.)  asserts,  that  Emly  was  never  an  archbishopfric, 
and  that  no  see  in  Munster  ever  enjoyed  that  rank  except  CasheL 
He  pretends,  that  the  opinion  of  Emly  having  had  archbishops  u 
founded  on  a  mistake^  owing  to  the  ardibishop  and  deigy  of  Ca- 
shd  having  been  obliged  during  the  Danish  persecution,  in  the 
time  of  Turgesius  (ninth  century),  to  quit  the  dty  and  take  shdter 
in  the  fiistnesses  of  Emly,  whore  they  remained  for  some  time. 
The-prdatesof  Emly  are  indeed  usually  styled  merely  Ushapg, 
although  Hanis  (Bishops  at  Emit/)  reckons  anxmg  them  Mael- 
brigid  archbishop  of  Munster^  who  died  A.  D.  895 ;  and,  wliat  is 
of  much  greater  weight  I  find,  in  the  andent  Life  of  St.  Pulche- 
rius,  one  of  them,  that  lived  in  the  6th  or  7th  century  called  arch^ 
bishop  of  Emly.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  sort  of  preemi- 
nence annexed  to  that  see  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  the 
first  established  in  Munster ;  but  it  did  not  consist  in  that  extenihre 
jurisdieCMm,  whidi  a^hbishoprios,  properly  so  called,  were  possess- 
ed ot  There  was  no  truly  archiepiscopal  see  in  Ireland,  except 
Armagh,  until  the  banning  of  the  12th  century,  when  the  primate 
Celsus  raised  Cashd  to  that  rank,  wluch,  through  the  interference 
of 'his  immediate  successor  St  Maladiy,  was  confirmed  by  Pope 
Innocent  IL  St  Bernard's  testimony  is  decisive  on  this  pmnt; 
**  Earat  et  altera  metropolitica  sedes,  quam  de  nono  constituenit 
Cdsus,  primae  tamen  sediet  illius  archiepisoopo  subdita  tamquam 
primali''    (VU.  S.  Mai.  cap.  10.).    AsA  (ib.cap.U.)    '<  Petit 
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Malachias  oonfirmari  novae  metropolis  conBdtuttonem—- et  oonfir* 
mationis  quidem  privilegium  mox  wccepitJ*  This  new  metropolis 
was  Cashd ;  and  however  we  find,  that  Mfler  O'Dunan,  who  assisted 
at  the  spxod  of  Usneagh,  or  Fiadh-nutc-Aengusa  (Westmeath)  in 
the  year  1112,  over  which  Celsus  presided,  is  called  ArcUnthop  of 
CasheL  (See  Jus.  Primat,  Armac,  §,  vii.)  In  this  same  woik 
the  author.  Dr.  Macmahon,  says  (§.  62.)  that  Celsus  trans/erred 
the  archbishopric  fix>m  Emly  to  Cashel ;  but  this  does  not  agree 
with  the  text  of  St.  Bernard,  who  speaks  of  a  quite  new  institution ; 
and  it  is  certain  that,  whatever  honorary  rank  Emly  mi^  have 
enjoyed,  its  jurisdiction  was  never  of  that  really  metiopolitical  sort, 
whidi  was  conferred  on  CasheL  From  what  has  been  now  ob- 
served it  appears,  that  Keating  was  wrong  in  supposing,  that  there 
were  archbishops  of  Cashel  in  the  9th  century.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  Cashel  was  even  a  bishop's  see  at  that  period.  But 
of  this  dsewhere. 

(68)  See  iVo^.61. 

(69)  The  people  of  Munster  and  the  Desii  seem  to  be  spdceo 
of  as  distinct  fix)m  each  other,  although  the  country  oi  the  Desii 
is  now  comprised  in  Munster.  In  Dedan's  Life»  where  all  these 
stories  are  to  be  found,  an  Lrish  distich,  relative  to  the  privileges 
of  Ailbe  and  Dedan,  is  given  and  said  to  be  pronounced  by  St 
Patrick  on  that  occasion.  It  may  be  seen,  together  with  some 
paraphrases  of  it,  in  Usher's  Pr.  p.  866.  and  Harris'  Bishops  at 
Endy. 

(70)  Et  ut  Hibemienses  m  alii  locis.  S.  Patricius  servirent,  ita 
et  Nandesi  gens  suo  patrono.  S.  Dedano  omne  exhiberent  sub 
Deo  obsequium.  (Life  of  Dedan^  c.  SO.)  The  drift  of  this 
passage  was  to  insinuate,  that  Dedan's  see,  that  is,  Ardmoce,  waa^ 
exempt  from  the  jurisdictiim  of  Armagh. 

(71)  Harris  adds  Kieran  and  Ibar  as  having  been  at  Cashel  on 
that  occasion,  and  says  that  the  former  was  then  placed  at  Saigir, 
and  the  latter  at  B^-erin.  Now  in  the  first  place  they  are  never 
mentioned  either  in  Dedan's  Life,  the  fountam-head  of  this  &bfe, 
nor  in  the  garbled  accounts  given  of  thdr  acts,  as  having  been 
members  of  that  pretended  synod.  Kieran  is  said  indeed  in  both 
his  Lives  (AA.  SS,  5  Mart  J  to  have  visited,  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, Aengus  at  Cashd ;  but  no  allusion  is  made  to  a  synod.  We 

«  are  also  told  that  St.  Patridci  Aengus^  and  many  others  paid  a 
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▼idt  to  Eieran  at  Saigir.  Hanis  oonfounded  the  nanathre  of  hit 
and  Ibar's  proceedings  relatively  to  St  Patrick  with  what  was  said 
to  have  occmred  at  Cashel  between  him  and  Ailbe  and  Dedan. 
And  as  to  the  app<nntment8  to  Saigir  and  Beg-erin,  Hanis  ought 
to  have  known,  that  in  the  stories  oonceming  this  matter  Kieran 
and  Ibar  are  cxhihited  as  having  been  bishops  in  those  places  be- 
ibre  Su  Patrick's  mission  began  in  Ireland. 

^72)  CAop.  L  §.  X.  segq. 

(73)  In  one  place  he  writes  (Conf.p.  17.) ;  ^'  Rideat  autem  et 
insultet  qui  voluerity  ^o  non  silebo,**  &c.  He  dwells  much  on 
his  having  had  no  interested  views  in  coming  to  Ireland,  and  that, 
fiir  fix)m  looking  to  temporal  advantages,  he  refused  to  accept  of 
presents  that  used  to  be  ofPered  to  him,  and  laid  out  his  own  jmo- 
perty  in  procuring  means  for  fadh'tating  the  progress  of  the  Gospd, 
and  protecting  his  converts.  I  allow  that  these  and  some  other 
eiqpressions  of  his  may  be  understood  relatively  to  calumnies  of 
the  Pagans ;  but  certain  passages  occur,  in  which  he  seems  to 
allude  to  the  carpings  of  some  Christians  and  probably  members 
of  the  clerical  order 9  as  or.  c  where  he  says,  that  in  the  course 
rf  his  mission  he  had,  with  great  risk  visited  even  the  remotest 
parts  of  Ireland,  where  no  missionaiy  had  ever  been  before*  {ib. 
p.  19.) 

(•  VIII.  Tlie  first  district  mentioned  as  visited  by 
St.  Patrick  after  his  departure  from  Cashel  wi^ 
Muscrighe  Breogairiy  (74)  seemingly  a  part  of  the 
extensive  flat  country  lying  between  Cashel  and  Li- 
merick. The  saint  is  said  to  have  founded  several 
churches  in  that  district,  and  to  have  left  some  of  his 
disciples  at  one  of  them,  which  is  specified  by  the 
name  KilUfheacla.  (75)  Thence  he  went  to  the  ter- 
ritory called  Ara^hliach  (in  the  now  counties  of  Tip- 
perary  and  Limerick),  in  a  part  of  which,  Hy-Ctia* 
nach  (barony  of  Coonagh)  he  was  at  first  violently 
opposed  by  the  dynast  Olild.  But  in  consequence  of 
a  miracle,  to  obtain  which  St.  Patrick  had  ordered 
Ailbe  and  Ibar  (76)  to  offer  up  their  prayers  to  God, 
Olild,  his  family,  and  his  subjects  are  said  to  have 
been  converted  and  baptized.    While  St«  Patrick  re- 
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mained  in  Ara-cUiach,  he  foretold,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  Tripartite,  divers  circumstances  relative  to 
future  occurrences  in  that  country,  and  among 
others,  the  foundation  of  a  mohaistery  at  Kill-ratha 
and  of  a  church  at  Kill-teidhilL  (77)  Nfext  we  find 
the  saint  in  that  tract,  which  lies  to  the  East  of  Li- 
merick, and  we  are  told '  that  he  was  there  hospita- 
bly entertained  by  a  chieftain  named  Lonan,  (78) 
and  that  he  met  with  young  Nessan,  whom  after  some 
time  he  placed  over  the  monastery  of  Mungret, 
which  he  had  founded.  (79)  Some  inhabitants  of 
Thbmond  or  North  Munster  (Clare),  having  heard 
of  St.  Patrick  being  in  those  parts,  crossed  the 
Shannon  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  him  and,  when 
instructed  in  the  Christian  religion,  were  baptized 
in  the  field  of  Tir-glais.  (80)  He  was  also  waited 
upon  byprincie  Carthen  sort  of  Blod.  (81)  This 
prince  likewise  is  said  to  have  been  converted  and 
baptized  at  Saingeal  near  Limerick.  (82)  St.  Pa- 
trick did  not  cross  the  Shannon  on  this  occasion,  but« 
according  to  the  Tripartite,  having  ascended  mount 
Fintine  near  Donaghmore,  and  looking  over  the 
country  ofThomond  blessed  it  and  foretold  the  birth, 
after  some  years,  of  Senan  of  Inniscatty .  (8S)  After- 
wards the  saint  went  to  Luachra,  beyond  which  he 
did  not  continue  his  course  in  any  other  part  of  West 
Munster.  (84)  While  in  that  district,  he  is  said  to 
have  prophecied,  that  the  great  patriarch  qf  monks 
and  star  of  the  western  "world  wotdd  be  born  in 
West  Munster  J  viz.  St.  Brendan  of  the  race  qfHUa' 
Alta^  and  that  his  birth  would  be  several  years  qfkr 
his  own  death.  (85)  Turning  back  from  Luachra, 
he  directs  his  course  towards  South'  Munster  or  Des- 
mond ;  (86)  but  his  transactions  in  that  country  are 
passed  over  in  a  loose  general  manner,  and  nothing 
occurs,  that  might  help  us  to  form  even  a  rations 
conjecture  concerning  his  proceedings.  He  is 
said  to  have  visited  also  the  southern  part'  of 
the  country  of  the  Desii  (Waterford)  and  with  the 
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assistance  of  the  chieftain  Fergar  and  the  nobles,  &c, 
to  have,  after  great  toils,  arranged  the  ecclesiastical 
affiiirs  of  that  territory.  (87)  When  near  the  banks 
of  the  Suir,  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  inhabit^ 
ants,  and,  thence  continuing  his  progress  through 
the  now  county  of  Tipperary,  proceeded  to  Muscrith- 
Thire  (Lower  Oimond),  where,  among  many  others, 
he  converted,  says  the  Tripartite,  (88)  two  brothers, 
of  a  powerful  family,  Munech  and  Meachair,  while 
their  eldest  brother  Furech  remained  obstinate  in  his 
infidelity.  Having  now  spent  seven  years  in  Mun- 
8ter  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  Leinster,  and  was 
followed  by  the  chieftains  and  multitudes  of  people 
from  all  parts  of  that  province,  who  wished  to  take 
their  leave  of  him  and  receive  his  blessing,  which 
from  an  eminence  he  cheerfully  bestowed  on  them 
and  on  all  Munster.  (89) 


(74)  There  were  several  tracts  in  Munster  named  Muscrighe^  so 
called^  says  Cdgan  ^7V.  Th.  p.  186.)  from  a  prince  Muse,  son 
of  king  Conor  the  great  O'Brien  with  much  greater  appearance 
«f  truth  derives  that  name  from  MtUy  pleasant,  and  Criochy  country. 
(Ir,  Diet,  at  Mukcriih,)  One  of  them  was  aumamed  Mitine^ 
and  is  the  present  Muskerry  in  the  county  of  Cork.  Another 
was  denominated  ThirCf  and  was  the  same  as  Lower  Onnond  in 
Tipperaiy.  Muiscrighe  Breogain  was,  I  am  sure,  that  which 
O'Brien  calls  Muscriih  Jarihar  Feimionf  the  countiy  about  Emly 
and  Tipperary.  It  was  certainly  different  fiom  Muscrighe  Thire. 
Jocelin  seems  to  have  confounded  them  together ;  far  he  makes 
{cap,  75.)  St.  Patrick  proceed  from  Cashel  to  Ormond.  But  the 
circumstances,  which  he  mentions  as  having  occurred  there,  did 
not  take  place,  according  to  the  Tripartite,  until  afler  the  saint 
had  travened  various  other  parts  of  Munster.  Yet  we  must  ob- 
Bcnre,  that  the  ancient  Onnond  or  Urmwman  (third  Life^  cap.  61.) 
that  is  Ea$i  Munster^  was  more  extensive  than  the  district,  to 
which  that  name  still  adheres. 

(75)  TriparL  L.  S.  c  S2.  I  do  not  find  any  place,  to  which 
this  name  oone^wnds,  except  Kil&ade,  not  fiir  from  the  town  of 
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Tqiperary.  Archdall  ha»  a  KUfeade  in  Cork,  and  indeed,  an 
abbey,  which,  however,  he  says  is  unknown.  His  reason  for 
placing  it  there  is,  that  it  was  in  Muscragia  at  Mascrighey  as  if 
there  had  been  no  other  district  so  called  than  the  present  Ma»- 
keny.  Bat  Muscrighe  Breogain,  in  which  KUIrfiachlay  or  Kill* 
feade,  was  situated,  must  not  be  confounded  with  Muscrigke 
Mitine,  (See  Not,  prec.)  Archdall  was  led  astray  by  Hairis, 
(Antiq.  cap,  7«)  who  makes  these  two  Muscnghes  adjacent  to  each 
other,  and  both  comprized  in  what  is  now  caDed  Muskeny. 

(76)  Tr^Mfft*  X.  5«  c  38.  Here  they  are  called  bishops  ;  but 
that  must  be  fmderstood  of  their  having  been  so,  not  at  that  time, 
which  was  probably  A.  D.  446,  but  at  a  later  period.  They  were 
then  in  a  state  of  scholarship,  and  belonged  to  that  dass  of  young 
gentlemen,  whom  the  saint  was  wont  to  have  ift  his  suite  as  pupils. 
See  NoU  12.)  Ibsur  was,  in  dl  Ekdihood,  older  than  Ailbe, 
having  died  fong  before  him,  viz,  in  the  year  503.  (Chap,  i.  §• 
xiii.)  He  was  of  an  illusirious  famOy  of  Ubter  (Usher  jk  1061.) 
(and  probably  had  accompanied  St.  Patrick  since  his  departure 
from  that  province  for  Meath  andLeinster.  He  might  have  been 
old  enough  about  the  year  446  to  be  a  bishop ;  but,  had  he  been 
then  one,  we  would  rather  imagine  that  St.  Patrick  would  have 
assigned  to  him  a  district,  in  which  he  might  exercise  his  func-' 
dons,  than  keep  him  along  with  fainisel£  As  to  Ailbe,  he  could 
not  have  been  a  bish<^  so  early,  whereas  he  lived  until  A.  D. 
527.  {Chap,l,  §,xu)  At  the  time  that  the  samt  took  him 
under  his  cate,  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  prim*  to 
his  arrival  in  Munster,  of  whidi  province  Ailbe  was  a  native,  he 
must  have  been  very  young.  I  have  already  observed  (Chap.  L 
NoU  84.)  that,  if  it  be  true  that  Ailbe  studied  under  a  bishop  Hi- 
larius  on  the  continent,  the  most  probable  conjecture  is  that  he  was 
Hilarius  of  Aries.  Besides  other  circumstances  there  touched 
upon,  the  time  answers  veiy  wdl ;  for  Ailbe  might  have  been  sent 
about  446  to  Hilarius,  who  lived  until  the  year  449*  Whoever 
that  Hilarius  was,  he  is  expressly  distinguished  ih)m  the  Pope  of 
that  time,  both  in  Ailbe's  and  Dedan's  Lives,  and  consequently 
must  not  be  confounded,  as  has  been  done  by  the  Bdlandists, 
with  Pope  Hilarius.  The  whole  matter  i^  involved  in  such  ob- 
scuri^,  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  an  elucidation  of  iL  Nor 
can  it  be  ascertained,  by  whom  Ailbe  was  consecrated ;  although 
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there  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  of  his  having  been  a  bishop  before 
the  year  492,  in  which  king  Aengus  was  killed. 

(77)  Archdall  has  these  places  in  the  counQr  of  Limerick.  Kill- 
teidhill  was,  I  dare  say,  the  same  as  Kilteel  in  the  barony  of  Coo- 
nag^  ;  although  he  has  made  them  two  distinct  places.  As  to 
Killrath,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  it  out  at  present.  Archdall 
has  no  right  to  call  Coeman,  its  founder,  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick. 
The  Tripartite  does  not  mention  him  as  such. 

(78)  Jocelin  {cap,  75.)  and  the  tliird  Life  (cap,  6L)  place  these 
transactions  in  Ormond ;  the  Tripartite  in  H3rfigente,  a  tract  of 
country  extending  along  the  Shannon  towards  Kerry.  Hence  we 
see  that  the  ancient  Ormond  was  more  extensive  tlian  the  modem. 
(See  Not  74.)  Concerning  the  entertainment  prepared  by  Lonan 
see  Chap^  iv.  Noi,  53. 

(79)  Here  we  have  another  of  the  Tripartite's  anachronisms. 
Nessan,  who  is  well  known  in  our  ecclesiastical  history,  and  has 
been  often  called  Deacon  Nessan,  belonged  to  the  second  order 
of  Irish  saints,  which  flourished  after  St.  Patridc's  time.  (Usher 
Pr.p.  914.)  He  diedA.  D.  552.  (Tr.  Th.p,  186.)  How  then  could 
he  have  been  placed  over  Mungret  by  St.  Patrick,  or  how  could 
St.  P&trick  have  founded  that  monastery  for  him,  unless  we  were 
to  suppose  that  he  lived  about  140  years  ?  Archdall  ought  not  to 
have  said  (at  Mungret)  that  the  &ct  is  indubitable,  O'Halloran's 
nonsense  about  the  monasteiy  of  Mungret  having  existed  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  referred  to  by  Archdall,  is  not  worth  consi- 
deration. Almost  equally  ridiculous  is  the  assertion  of  Ferrar, 
{History  of  Limerick,  p,  4.)  that  it  was  founded  by  St.  Patrick  in 
the  year4S3. 

(80)  Tir-glaisy  the  land  of  greenness,  the  same,  perhaps,  as 
Tirdaglass  in  Lower  Ormond ;  da,  of.  If  so,  St.  Patrick  had 
moved  some  miles  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Shannon. 

(81)  This  Carthen  was  the  chieftain  of  N.  Munster.  Colgan  in 
a  note  to  Tripart.  L,  3.  c.  44.  has,  as  if  firom  the  MS,  text ; "  Car* 
thennus  Blodii  &ivu&  Theodoricianae  JamUiae  progenitor,**  The 
three  last  words  have  been  omited  through  mistake  in  the  printed 
copy  of  the  Tripartite.  This  &mily  was,  as  Colgan  remarks,  that 
of  the  O'Briens  of  Thomond.  In  Keating's  ped^;ree8  he  is  placed, 
under  the  name  of  Cartkan  Fionn,  at  the  head  of  that  illustrious 
line.  He  was  called  also  Carthan  more  or  the  great,  (See  V^ 
lancey's  CoUectanea,  Lam  of  Tanistry,  &c  Vol,  l,p,  439.) 

u  2 
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(82)  See  Vallanoey,  loc^  cit* 

(83)  Tripart.  L.  3.  c.  46.  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  showr 
the  fidsdiood  of  certain  stories  about  the  hi^  antiquity  c€  Senan» 
some  of  which  Archdall  has  at  InniscaUery,  Of  Senan  more 
dsewhere.  What  mountain  Fintine  was  I  cannot  determine. 
There  is  a  Donaghmore  veiy  near  Limerids. 

(84)  Tripart.  X.  3.  c.  47*  More  than  one  district  was  named 
or  sumamed  LuachrOy  which  means  rushes.  O'Brien  (/n  Diet. 
at  Muscrith)  has  M uscrith  Luachra,  the  land,  he  says,  lyii^  be- 
tween Kihnallocky  Kilfinan,  and  Ardpatrick.  But  fixnn  what  fbl* 
lows  in  the  Tripartite  it  is  plain,  that  the  XuacAra,  to  which  it 
alludes,  lay  more  to  the  West.  It  was  not  &r  fitxn  the  bordem 
of  Kerry,  and,  I  think,  in  the  now  barony  of  Connillo^  (Co.  Li- 
merick) in  whidi  b  a  mountain  andently  called  the  mountain  of 
Luachra,  near  which  was  St.  Ita's  monasteiy  {Ita*s  Life^  Jan*  15.)* 
This  Luachra  might  have  been  a  continuation  of  the  tract  men- 
tioned by  O'Brien,  and  which,  on  account  of  its  being  a  pleasant 
country,  was  distinguished  by  the  epithet  Muscrith. 

(85)  This  passage  is  well  worth  consideration.  1.  It  Aows  that 
the  celebrated  Brendan  of  Clonfert,  the  Brendan  here  spoken  of. 
was  a  native  not  of  that  place,  nor  of  any  part  of  Connaught,  as 
some  have  thought,  but  of  Kerry,  as  Ware  states  {Bishops  at 
Ardferi)  B&er  many  old  writers.  2.  That  the  Luadma,  where 
this  prophecy  is  said  to  have  been  delivered,  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kerry,  whereas  said  prophecy  was  here  introduced  in 
consequence  of  the  mention  made  of  Luachra.  8.  That  St  Patrick 
did  not  Uve  until  A.  D.  484,  this  being  the  year  in  which  Brendan 
was  bom.  (Usher  Ind.  CAron.  and  Colgan  2V.  Th.fh  187.)  As 
to  the  number  of  years,  that  were  to  intervene  between  the  death 
of  St.  Pbtrick  and  the  birth  of  Brendan,  there  is  a  palpable  error 
both  in  the  Tripartite,  (L.  3.  c.  47.)  and  in  the  parallel  passages  of 
the  4th  Life  {cap.  79.)  where  it  is  said,  that  Brendan  would  bo 
bom  in  the  120th  year  after  St.  Patridc  would  leave«this  woild* 
The  tme  reading  was,  I  believe,  the  20th  year.  By  prefixing  C 
to  XX.the  diange  was  easy  firom  20  to  120.  Now  St.  F^ck 
died,  as  wiU  be  seen,  A.  D.  465.  Brendan's  birth  in  484  was  con- 
sequently in  the  20th  year  after  that  date. 

(86)  Harris  has  committed  a  huge  blunder,  {Antiq.  migp.  7.) 
where  be  says  that  Desmond  is  West  Munster,  and  now  Kerry* 
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But  the  veiy  name,  Dumandy  means  South  Munster.  Keny,  or, 
at  least,  the  greatest  part  of  it,  was  not  included  in  the  ancient 
Desmond,  as  it  bdonged  to  lar^Mmn  or  West  Munster.  Some 
parts  of  the  East  of  modem  Keny  might  have  been  comprized  in 
Desmond,  as  adjoining  the  county  of  Coik,  which  was  the  real 
Desmond  How  could  it  be  said,  that  St.  Patrick  had  turned 
back  from  Luachra,  adjoining  Keny,  to  go  to  Desmond,  if  Keny, 
genefaUy  speaking,  was  the  same  territory  ? 

(87)  Tripart  Zr.  3.  c.  49.     Not  a  word  about  Dedan. 

^88}  L.  S.  c.  51.  (89)  76.  £.  54. 

.  §•  IX.  Following  the  dates  hitherto  laid  down,  we 
may  suppose  that  St.  Patrick's  departure  from  Mun- 
ater  took  place  in  the  year  452.  Secundinus,  whom 
he  had  left  to  superintend  the  churches  of  Meath 
and  the  northern  parts,  (90)  was  already  dead, 
having  departed  this  life  in  the  year  448,  and  7^th 
of  his  age.  (91)  He  was  a  very  wise  and  holy  prelate, 
and  the  first  bishop  that  died  in  Ireland.  (92)  An 
anecdote  is  related  of  him,  which  shows  what  little 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  stories  relative  to  grants 
of  lands  made  to  St.  Patrick.  It  is  said,  that  he  ex- 
pressed a  disapprobation  of  the  saint's  excessive  dis* 
mterestedness  in  refusing  presents  from  the  wealthy 
and  donations  of  lands,  which,  did  he  accept  of  them, 
would  enable  him  to  support  a  multitude  of  holy  per- 
sons. But  on  St.  Patrick's  explaining  to  him  the 
reasons  of  his  conduct,  he  became  sorry  for  what  he 
had  said,  and  begged  for  forgiveness.  (93)  It  was, 
according  to  some  accounts,  (94)  on  the  occasion  of 
his  having  been  pardoned  by  the  saint,  that  he  set 
about  composing  his  poem  or  alphabetical  hymn  in 
honour  of  St.  Patrick,  in  which  the  saint  is  spoken 
of  as  still  alive,  and  which  I  find  no  reason  for  not 
considering  as  a  genuine  work  of  Secundinus.  (95) 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  horrid  transaction, 
which  compelled  St.  Patrick  to  write  his  letter  against 
Coroticus,  occurred  before  his  departure  from  Mun- 
ster, and  in  some  maritime  and  South-east  part  of 
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that  province,  as  that  tract  lay  very  convenient  for 
an  expedition  against  the  Irish  coast  from  either  South 
Wales  or  Cornwall,  in  one  or  other  of  which  Coroticus* 
principality  was  in  all  likelihood  situated.  (96)  CoU 
gan  assigns  the  martyrdom  of  Fingar,  and  his  com- 
panions, (97)  the  history  of  which  was  perhaps  built 
on  the  affair  of  Coroticus,  to  about  the  year  450 ; 
(98)  and,  if  he  be  right,  it  must  have  taken  place, 
while  St.  Patrick  was  in  Munster.  We  may  therefore 
be  allowed  to  touch  on  those  transactions  in  this 
place,  particularly  as,  excepting  the  Munster  coast, 
we  do  not  meet  with  St.  Patrick,  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  mission,  preaching  in  any  maritime  part 
of  Ireland  southward  of  Louth.  • 

(90)  See  §.  tv. 

(91)  Usher  Pr*p,  S25  and  Ind.  Chron.  The  Bdlandists,  pro' 
prio  matu  place  his  death  A.  D.  459.  But  the  authority  of  the 
Ulster  and  Innis&llto  annals,  joined  with  that  of  the  4  Masters 
(ap.  Tr.  Th.  p.  19.)  and  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  Colgan 
himself  (ib,)  Usher  floe.  cU.)  and  Ware  {Op.  S.  P.  p.  151.)  is 
much  better  on  this  point  thao^hat  of  the  BoUandists.  The  fid>le 
about  Secundinus  having  been  a  nephew  of  St.  Patrick  is,  without 
resorting  to  other  arguments,  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  circumstance 
that,  when  Secundinus  was  in  his  75th  year,  the  saint  had  not 
passed  his  6l8t  year.    (See  Chap.  iv.  §*  iv.) 

(92)  Life  of  Declan  (See  Usher  p.  826.  TVipaitite  L.  S.  e.  89. 
and  Jocelin,  cap.  177.)  What  then  has  become  of  Ledwich's 
abundance  of  bishops,  that  were  in  Ireland  belbre  the  time  of 
Palladius?  (See  above  Chap.  1.  Not.  129.) 

(9S)  Jocelin,  cap.  176.  Tripart.  L.  3.  c  88.  Compare  with 
Chap.  V.  §.  IT. 

(94)  This  is  the  occasion  or  cause  assigned  for  the  compoeition 
of  the  hymn  by  the  anonymous  author  cf  the  pre&ce  to  it  (ap. 
Colgan  Tr.  7%.  p.  211.)  The  Tripartite  (L.  S.  c.  89.)  mentions 
its  composition  without  referring  it  to  that  occasion. 

(95)  This  poem  or  hymn  has  beea  published  by  Colgan,  Tf 
Th.  p.  211,  and  republished  by  Ware,  (OpuscuL  S.  Patric  Sfcp. 
146,  seqq^  who  calls  it  an  Alphabetical  hymn,  inasmuch  as  the 
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fltrophesy  oonsigtiingeach  of  four  lines,  begin  with  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  following  the  order  of  them.  A,  B,  C,  &c.  This  order  is 
plain  in  Ware's  edition,  which  at  strophe  10  has  Kastaniy  where 
Colgan  writes  Castam,  and  at  strophe  21  XPS  for  Christus  as 
<ip,  Colgan.  There  are  several  various  readings  between  these 
two  editions.  But  th^  are  of  little  or  no  consequence.  The 
first  Strophe  is, 

*^  Audite  omnes  amantes  Deum  sanda  merita 
Viri  in  Christo  heaiiy  Patricii  episcopi  ; 
Quomodo  donum  ob  actum  similatur  Angelisy 
Perfectamque  propter  vitam  aequatur  Apostolis.'* 

And  the  last,  **  Zona  Domini  praecincttts  diebus  ac  noctibus 

Sine  intermissione  Deum  orat  Dominum  ; 
Cujus  ingentis  laboris  percepturus  praemium  (prae- 

miuy  Colgan) 
Cum  Apostolis  regenabit  Sanctis  super  Israel.** 

In  the  last  line,  instead  of  sandisy  Colgan's  edition  has  sandus. 
It  has  also  an  addition  composed  later  than  d)e  hymn,  and  appa- 
rently after  St.  Patrick's  death,  concluding  with  these  words; 
<'  Patricius  sanctus  episcopus  oret  pro  nobis  omnibus,  ut  deleantur 
protinus  peocata,  quae  commisimus.  Amen.**  This  hymn  is  also 
in  the  reiy  ancient  Antiphonarium  Benchorense,  which  has  been 
puUndied  by  Muratori.  (See  Chap,  ii.  $.  vi.)  In  this  edition 
there  are  some  readings  difierent  from  those  both  of  Colgan*s  and 
Ware's  editions ;  but  in  general  it  agrees  somewhat  more  with  the 
latter  than  with  the  former.  It  has,  like  Colgan's,  an  addition  in 
the  following  words;  <^  Patridtu  episcopus  oret  pro  nobis  omnibus 
-i-  Ut  deleantur  protinus  peccatOj  quae  commisimus — Patricii  laudes 
semper  dicamus^^Vt  nos  cum  iUo  semper  vivamus"  On  the  whole, 
the  hynu  is  well  worthy-  of  illustration,  as  it  contains  excellent 
allusions  to  the  most  sound  doctrine  and  disdpUne ;  and  it  would 
be  desirable,  that  we  had  a  completely  correct  copy  of  it. 

(96)  Coroticus  is  constantly  spoken  of  as  a  king  of  the  Britons* 
Jocelin,  who  calls  him  Cereticusy  says  (cap.  150)  that  he  reigned 
in  a  part  of  Wales.  The  Bollandists  threw  out  a  conjectm^e,  that 
the  name  dgnified  king  of  Ceretica  (Cardiganshire).  But  there  is 
nothing  to  Jiow,  that  it  was  not  really  a  proper  name,  and  in  &ct 
a  veiy  common  one  among  the  Britons.  It  was  originally  the  same 
as  that  of  the  great  Caractacus  or  Caratacus,  A  wicked  British 
king,  CareticuSi  is  mentioned  as  living  in  the  sixth  oentuxy,  Ranulph* 
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Polj/ehron-  op^  ^^ley  Scripioreg  xv*.  jk  225.  CereticuSf  another 
Britifih  king,  about  A.  D.  620,  is  9pcken  of  by  Camden,  (Briiim' 
nia,  col*  862.)  We  find  in  Bede  (L*  4.  cap.  23.)  a  Cerdicy  like- 
wise a  British  prince,  towards  the  latter  end  of.  the  seventh  century. 
The  name  is  undoubtedly  the  same,  being  no  other  than  Caraduc 
as  it  is  written  in  the  Welsh,  or,  the  Caradeuc  of  the' Bretons. 
As  therefore  the  name  Corotic^  Careticy  CeretiCy  Cerdicy  was  ao 
usual  among  the  Britons  not  only  in  Ceretica,  but  wherever  there 
were  Britons,  the  conjecture  of  the  BoUandisto  cannot  lead  to  any 
decision  as  to  the  countiy  of  the  tyrant  alluded  to  by  St  Patrick. 
If  the  mart^om  of  Fingar,  &c.  formed  part  of  the  persecution  by 
Corodcus,  there  would  be  reason  to  think,  as  will  be  seei  belowf 
tliat  he  reigned  in  Cornwall. 

(97)  See  above  Chap.  v.  §.  v. 

(98)  AA.  SS.  Ind.  Chron.  and  at  Si.  Hia,  25  Jaru 

§ .  X.  This  prince  Coroticus,  though  apparently  a 
Christian,  (99)  was  a  tyrant,  a  pirate,  and  a  perse- 
cutor. He  landed  with  a  party  of  his  armed  fol- 
lowers (100)  many  of  whom  were  Christians,  at  a 
season  of  solemn  baptism,  (101)  and  set  about  plun- 
dering a  district  (undoubtedly  maritime),  in  which 
St.  Patrick  had  just  baptized  and  confirmed  a  great 
number  of  converts,  and  on  the  very  day  after  the  holy 
chrism  was  seen  shining  in  the  foreheads  of  the  white- 
robed  neophytes.  (102)  Having  murdered  several 
persons,  these  marauders  carried  off  a  considerable 
number  of  people,  whom  they  went  about  selling  or 
giving  up  as  slaves  to  the  Scots  and  the  apostate 
Picts.  (103)  St.  Patrick  wrote  a  letter,  not  extant, 
which  he  sent  by  a  holy  priest  whom  he  had  in- 
stnicted  from  his  younger  days,  (104)  to  those  pi- 
rates, requesting  of  them  to  restore  the  baptized  cap- 
tives and  some  part  of  the  booty.  The  priest  and 
the  other  ecclesiastics,  that  accompanied  him,  being 
received  by  them  with  scorn  and  mockery,  and  the 
letter  not  attended  to,  the  saint  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  issuing  a  circular  epistle  or  declara- 
tion against  them  and  their  chief  Coroticus,  in  which 
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announcing  himself  a  bishop  and  established  in  Ire- 
land, he  proclaims  to  all  those,  who  fear  God,  that 
said  murderers  and  robbers  are  excommunicated  and 
estranged  from  Christ,  and  that  it  is  not  lawful  to 
show  them  civility,  nor  to  eat  or  drink  with  them, 
nor  to  receive  their  offerings,  until  sincerely  repent- 
ing they  make  atonement  to  God  and  liberate  his 
servants  and  the  handmaids  of  Christ.  He  begs*  of 
the  faithful,  into  whose  hands  the  epistle  may  come, 
to  get  it  read  before  the  people  every  where,  and 
before  Coroticus  himself,  and  to  communicate  it  to 
his  soldiers,  in  the  hope  that  they  and  their  master 
may  return  to  God,  &c.  Among  other  very  aflfect- 
ing  expostulations  he  observes,  that  the  Roman  and 
Gallic  Christians  are  wont  to  send  proper  persons 
with  great  sums  of  money  to  the  Franks  and  other 
Pagans  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  Christian  cap- 
tives, (105)  while,  on  the  contrary  that  monster  Co- 
roticus niade  a  tiude  of  selling  the  members  of  Christ 
to  nations  ignorant  of  God.  What  was  the  fruit  of 
St.  Patrick's  exertions  on  this  occasion  is  not  known. 
The  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Fingar  and  his 
companions  was  probably  built  upon  a  traditionary 
and  exaggerated  statement  of  the  persecution  of  Co- 
roticus. ( 106)  It  is  thus  given.  Fingar,  aUas  Guig- 
ner,  the  son  of  an  Irish  king,  having  embraced  the 
Christian  faith,  (107)  fled,  to  avoid  the  consequenceii 
of  his  father's  wrath,  together  with  several  young 
nobles,  to  Britany,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by 
the  chief  of  the  province,  and  having  got  ample  pos- 
sessions from  him  erected  an  oratory.  Afterwards 
he  retured  to  Ireland,  and  there  collected  nearly  800 
faithful,  among  whom  were  seven  bishops  and  his 
sister  Piala.  Leaving  Ireland  they  arrived  at  a  port 
called  Held  in  Comubia^  where  they  met  Hia»  an 
Irish  virgin,  who  had  set  out  after  them.  While  pre- 
paring to  continue  their  tour  towards  Fingar's  re- 
treat they  were  attacked  by  Theodoric  king  of  the 
country,  who  put  them  all  to  death.     That  country. 
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or,  as  it  is  denominated  Comubict^  was  in  all  likelihood 
Cornwall.  (108)  What  affinity  there  may  be  between 
this  garbled  story  and  the  affiiir  of  Coroticus,  I  leave 
to  the  reader  to  decide  for  himself.  (109) 

(99)  Tillemont  {Mem.  Tom,  xvi.  p.  462.)  calls  him  a  Chiis- 
tian ;  and,  I  think,  with  reason,  because  the  sentence  of  exoom- 
municadon  pronounced  by  St.  Patrick  in  the  Epistle  seems  to  in- 
clude Coroticus  together  with  his  associates.  On  that  account  he 
gave  directions  that  the  Epistle  should  be  read  in  the  poesence  not 
only  of  his  subjects  but  also  of  Coroticus  himself.  Had  he  not 
been  a  Christian,  he  could  not  have  been  excommunicated.  What 
the  daint  exfteaaes  concerning  his  wish  that  those  robbers  and 
marderers,  of  whom  Coroticus  was  the  chief,  may  return  to  God, 
plainly  alludes  to  the  profession  of  Christianity ;  **  Quod  si  Deus 
inspirat  iUos,  ut  quandoque  Deo  resipiscanty  et  vel  sero  poenite- 
ant,"  &C.  It  is  true  that  in  some  of  St.  Patrick's  Liyes  he  is  qpo- 
ken  of  as  not  a  Christian.  We  read  in  the  third  Life  (cap.  72) ; 
<'  Nunciata  sunt  S.  Patricio  mala  opera  cujusdam  regis  Britonum 
Coritic  cnidelis  et  immitis  tyranni,  ut  converteret  eum  ad  viam  ve- 
riiatis*  Hie  Coritic  namque  erat  persecutor  et  interfector  Chris- 
tianorum,  misitque  Patricius  ad  eum  epistolam ;  sed  rex  ille  deri- 
debat  doctrinam  PatridL"  Fh>bus,  who  calls  him  Chairtic^  agrees 
(Xr.  2.  c.  27*)  with  what  is  here  quoted  except  that,  instead  of 
doctrinam  Patridi^  he  has  salutaria  ejus  monita.  Jocelin  speakff 
of  him  (cap.  150.)  in  terms  of  the  greatest  horror,  although  he 
does  not  represent  him  as  an  infidel.  In  these  Lives,  as  likewise 
in  the  Tripartite  (L.  3.  c*  100.)  where  Jie  is  called  Corthec,  there 
is  a  ridiculous  &ble  of  his  having  been,  in  punishment  of  his 
crimes,  changed  into  a  fox  and  having  suddenly  disappeared  so  as 
never  to  be  seen  again.  But  the  Epistle  itself  is  the  best,  and 
indeed  the  only  good  authority  with  regard  to  what  concerns  Co- 
roticus. 

(100)  Tillemont  (lac*  cii.)  makes  Coroticus  in  person  one  of  the 
party.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  determine,  fix>m  the  Epistle, 
whether  he  was  so,  or  had  only  ordered  his  soldiers  on  that 
wicked  expedition.  The  text  is  so  obscure  and  in  many  parts  so 
•orrupt,  that  minor  questions  of  this  kind  cannot  be  easily  de« 
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cidecL  At  any  rate  whatever  occurred  was  perpetrated  in  conse- 
qaenoe  of  his  orders^  **  a  latnmcolis  jubente  Corotico ;"  and  ac- 
ooidingly,  whether  present  or  not,  he  was  equaUy  guilty. 

(101)  I  find  nothing,  that  may  lead  to  ascertain  which  of  these 
solemn  times  it  was,  whether  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  or  the  £pi« 
phany ;  for,  on  this  last  festival  also  baptism  used  to  be  adminis- 
tered solemnly  in  Ireland. 

(102)  **  De  sanguine  innocentium  Christianorum,  quos  ego  in- 
numeros  Deo  genuiy  atque  in  Christo  confirmariy  postera  die  qua 
chriitna  neophyti  in  'oes^  Candida  flagrabat  in  fronte  ipsorum." 
Here  we  have  in  a  few  words  an  exact  description  of  the  ancient 
di8cq[>line,  according  to  which  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  or 
chrism  used  to  be  administered  immediately  after  baptism  by  the 
bishop,  in  case  he  were  the  biqpdzer  or  present  on  the  occasion* 
We  see  also  the  white  garment  of  the  newly  baptized.  Without 
quoting  longer  passages  of  authors  on  this  subject,  one  veiy  like 
St.  Patrick's  words  occurs  in  Amphilochius'  Life  of  St.  Basil,  cap, 
5.  **  Baptizavit  Maximinus  episoopus  Basillum  et  Eubulum,  et 
vestivit  albis,  atque  ungens  eos  sancto  chrUnuUe,'*  Sic  This  prac- 
tice continued  some  hundreds  of  years,  even  with  r^rd  to  in- 
fimts.  Alcuin  treating  of  infant  baptism  writes  (De  Offic  cap.  de 
Sahhato  Paschae) ;  '*  Postea  vesdatur  in&ns — Sivero  episoopus 
adest  staHm  confirmari  eum  oportet  chrwnate.** 

(103)  By  Soots  he  meant  those  of  that  nation  who  still  re- 
mained pagans,  and  of  whom,  generally  speaking,  a  smaller  num- 
ber in  proportion  was  converted  than  of  the  other  inhabitants 
(See  Nat.  12.).  He  gives  the  epithet  of  apostates  to  the  Rets, 
meaning  the  Southern  Picts,  who  had  embraced  the  Christian 
faith  on  the  preaching  of  Ninian,  (see  Not*  149  to  Chap.  I.)  and 
many  of  whom,  it  seems,  afterwards  apostatized.  The  Nordiem  Picts 
could  not  have  been  called  apostates  in  St.  Patridc's  time,  as  they 
were  first  converted  by  Columb-kill  in  the  sixth  century.  To  the 
e[»thet,  apostates^  the  saint  adds,  indignissimorumy  pessitnorum-^ 
Pktorum.  But  how  could  Coroticus  and  his  pirates  have  sold  their 
Irish  capdveB  to  the  Southern  Picts,  whose  country  was  in  the  North- 
east of  Scotland  ?  It  is  hard  to  suppose,  that  they  would  have  marched 
them  thither  by  land ;  and  as  to  conveying  them  by  sea  it  would 
have  been  necessaiy  to  sail  round  about  England  or  about  the  north 
of  Scotland.    The  fiurt  is,  that  the  PicU  so  condemned  by  Sl  Pa- 
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were  thofle  who,  together  with  the  roving  Scots,  had,  about 
that  very  time,  (A.  D.  450)  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Gfeat 
Britain,  and  to  oppose  whom  Vordgera  invited  the  Anglo-Saxons^ 
(See  Usher,  Ind.  Chron,  ad  A.  450).  And  hence  it  appears  that 
the  Scots,  who  bought  the  Irish  captives,  weie  then  in  Great 
Britain  on  a  plundming  expedition.  Coroticus  and  his  followers 
carried  on  a  trade  of  making  slaves,  and  bringing  them  to  Great 
Britain  there  to  dispose  of  them,  perhaps  in  lieu  of  their  own 
countrymen,  to  the  Scots  and  Picts.  What  we  have  now  observed' 
will  throw  light  iqpon  the  period,  at  which  Coroticus'  persecution 
took  place ;  for  after  about  the  year  450,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Scots  and  Ficts  by  the  Saxons  (Bede,  L.  1.  c,  15.)  nenr  Stamford» 
those  invaders  were  soon  obliged  to  relinquish  their  conquests  and 
return  to  their  own  countiy;  (Wanrington,  History  of  Widest  p. 
45.)  nor  do  we  find  the  Scots  and  Picts  again  united  against  the 
Britons,  whereas  not  long  after  the  Picts  became  allied  to  the 
Saxons.  (Bede  td.)  It  proves  also  the  genuineness  and  antiqui^ 
of  the  Epistle ;  for  no  other  than  a  contemporary  could  have 
written  with  an  exactness  so  conformable  to  the  state  of  those 
times. 

(104)  ^^  Et  misi  epistolam  cum  sancto  presbytero,  quem  ego 
ex  mfanHa  docui,  cum  derids,"  &c  The  word  infanHa  must  not 
be  understood  of  what  we  usually  call  infancy  ^  as  it  has  been  by 
Tillemont  (Mem.  Tom.  xvi.  p.  462  and  784),  who  accordingly 
found  himself  perplexed  in  some  chronological  pomts  rdathre  to  St 
Palridc,  but  of  that  age  at  which  boys  used  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
cterical  state.  Thus  we  find  the  infantes  paraphonistae,  choir 
boys,  infantes  monasferii,  the  novices  in  monastic  houses.  In  the 
statutes  of  the  Benedictine  order  we  read,  that  the  infantes  were 
bound  to  hear  the  rule  expounded  eveiy  day;  which  shows  that 
they  were  supposed  to  have  arrived  at  a  certain  age  of  discretion. 
(See  Ducange  at  Infantes.)  We  are  not  therefore  to  condude 
from  the  expression  made  use  of  by  St  Pbtrick,  that  the  affiur  of 
Coroticus  occurred  about  SO  years,  as  TQlemont  seemed  to  think, 
after  his  arrival  in  Irdand.  The  priest  spoken  of  might  have  heat 
14,  nay  16  years  old,  when  the  saint  began  to  instruct  him,  and 
yet  be  called  an  iitfans.  Supposing  tiiat  he  joined  St.  Patridc  in 
the  year  433,  he  might  be  entitled,  about  450,  to  the  appellation 
of  a  holy,  priest*    It  is  not  improbable  that  Benignus  was  the 
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penon.  Were  it  necessaiy,  we  could  recur  to  another  explana- 
tion by  supposing,  that  said  priest  was  one  of  those  persons,  who 
had  accompanied  our  apostle  to  Ireland,  and  that  he  had  been 
under  his  care  when  in  the  continent.  The  deride  however,  or 
younger  ecclesiastics,  whom  St.  Patrick  sent  along  with  the  priesty 
were  undoubtedly  natives  of  Ireland. 

(105)  See  above  Chap.  ii.  $.  2. 

(106)  Colgan  ( Tr.  Th. ;?.  S4. )  was  inclined  to  be  of  this  opi- 
nion, and  has  been  followed  by  the  BoUandists. 

(107)  See  Chap.  v.  §.  5. 

(108)  Albert  le  Grande  maintains  fDe  Sanctis  Briton^  Armor.) 
that  the  Comubia  spoken  of  in  Fingar*s  Acts  was  Comouaille  in^ 
Biitany,  and  informs  us«  that  Fingar's  festival  is  celebrated  at 
Vannes  on  the  13th  of  December.  I  find  in  Lobineau  (Hist,  de 
Bretagne,  Tom.  i.  p.  IS.)  a  Theodoric  son  of  Budic  and  Count 
ci  Comouaille.  But  he  lived  late  in  the  sixth  centuiy ;  and  there 
appears  no  reason  for  considering  him  as  a  persecutor  and  tyrant, 
unless  it  should  be  said  that  his  having  put  to  death  Madiau  the 
usurper  of  his  principality  was  an  act  of  cruelty.  Colgan  holds  that 
Comubia  was  Cornwall,  and  adduces  a  veiy  strong  aigument  fiom 
the  mention  made  of  St.  Hia  and  the  port  HeuL  For,  as  Camden 
states  (Britan.  col.  22.  J  the  town  of  St.  Les  in  Cornwall  has  got 
its  name  from  lia  an  Irish  woman  of  great  piety,  who  lived  there. 
The  river,  that  flows  into  the  harbour  of  St.  lies,  is  called  Haikf 
seemingly  the  same  name  as  Heult  and  by  which  not  only  the  river 
but  the  harbour  also  was  probably  called,  before  lia  or  Hia  settled 
there.  Camden  does  not  indeed  call  lia  a  martyr ;  but  we  are  not 
bound  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  acts  of  Fingar  and  his 
companions. 

(109)  The  chief  difficulty,  that  Colgan  finds  (Tr.  Th.p.  UJ 
against  supposing  that  the  account  of  Fingar,  &c  was  built  on  the 
history  of  Coroticus  is,  that  the  tyrant  is  called  Theodoric*  He 
says  that  this  might  have  been  owing  to  a  mistake  of  a  copyist. 
The  name,  Theodoric^  was  not  unknown  among  the  Britons.  A 
Teudric,  or  Theodoric,  was  king  of  Glamorgan  about  the  latter  end 
of  the  sixth  centuiy,  ^Usher,  p.  362.  J  But  there  are  more  serious 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  that  hypothesis,  and  which  Colgan  was  not 
aware  of,  as  he  had  not  read  the  Epistle  against  Coroticus,  and 
knew  nothing  about  that  tyrant  except  of  his  cruelty  in  generaL 
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It  would^  however^  be  a  useless  task  to  endeavour  to  unravel  that 
hei^  of  fiibles  called  the  Acts  of  Fingar.  Who^knows  but  they 
originated  in  some  transactions,  that  occuired  during  the  dvil  warr 
of  WaleSy  Comwally  or  Britany  ?     (See  Not  precO 

§ .  XI.  To  return  to  our  apostle's  progress  through 
Ireland,  it  is  related  that,  having  left  Munster,  ne 
arrived  at  Brosna  (110)  (King's  county),  and  was 
there  entertained  by  bishop  Trian  a  foreigner,  who 
lived  at  a  place  called  Craibhech.  (Ill)  Thence  he 
went  to  Hy-failge,  (112)  where  a  chieftain  of  the 
name  of  Failge,  an  obstinate  pagan,  formed  a  plan 
for  killing  St.  Patrick.  His  determination  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  Odran  the  saint's  charioteer,  this 
faithful  servant,  without  communicating  the  matter  to 
the  saint,  requested  permission  to  sit  for  a  while  in 
the  easy  part  of  the  curricle,  feigning  himself  greatly 
fatigued.  The  saint  complying  with  his  wish  conde- 
scended to  act  in  the  mean  time  as  driver.  As  they 
were  going  along,  Failge  advanced  and,  mistaking 
Odran  for  St.  Patrick,  transfixed  him  with  a  lance. 
It  is  added,  that  Failge  was  soon  after  struck  dead 
by  the  Almighty.  (US)  Although  we  are  not  bound 
to  receive  as  authentic  some  of  the  circumstances 
mentioned  relatively  to  Odran's  martyrdom,  yet  there 
is  no  reason  for  denying  that  he  really  lost  his  life  for 
the  faith  of  Christ.  (114)  Subsequent  to  this  event 
we  find  no  regular  account  of  St.  Patrick's  proceed- 
ings until  we  meet  with  him  again  in  Ulster,  and  in 
that  part  of  it,  which  was  the  scene  of  his  earliest 
exertions  in  Ireland,  viz*  Magh-inish,  or,  as  now  called, 
Lecale.  (115)  In  this  country  was  his  favourite  re- 
treat, Sabhall,  and  it  is  very  natural  to  think,  that 
after  his  great  labours  in  the  southern  parts  of  Ireland 
he  had  need  of  some  repose.  While  in  that  district 
he  met  with  Maccaldus,  (1 1 6)  a  man  of  a  most  profli- 
gate life  and  captain  of  a  band  of  robbers,  who  an- 
noyed the  whole  country  with  their  continual  plun- 
derings  and  murders.  This  desperado,  on  seeing  St« 
Patrick  walking  along  a  road,  entertained  a  design  of 
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killing  him,  and  said  to  his  comrades ;  '*  Behold  that 
impostor,  who  leads  the  people  astray ;  let  us  try 
whether  his  god  be  powerful  or  not.**  Then  one  of 
them,  whose  name  was  Garvan,  pretending  to  be  sick,  * 
lay  down  under  a  cloak,  and,  when  the  saint  came 
near  them,  the  others  said  to  him;  ^' One  of  our' 
party  has  been  taken  ill,  pray  sing  over  him  some^ 
of  your  incantations,  that  so  he  may  be  restored  to 
health."  The  saint  answered,  that  it  would  not  be 
surprising  were  he  sick  ;  when,  on  looking  at  him, 
his  companions  found  him  dead.  They  were  so  struck 
by  this  prodigy,  that  they  cried  out  j  "  this  is  truly  a 
man  of  God.''  Maccaldus  was  converted,  and  after- 
wards baptized.  (1 17)  Wishing  to  know  what  pen- 
ance he  should  undergo  for  his  crimes,  St.  Patrick 
ordered  him  to  quit  Ireland  without  taking  any  thing 
with  him  except  a  coarse  garment,  and,  entrusting 
himself  to  a  leathern  boat,  to  land  in  the  first  place 
the  wind  would  bring  him  to,  and  there  serve  God. 
He  obeyed,  and  was  wafted  by  the  wind  to  the  Isle 
of  Man,  where  he  was  most  kindly  received  by  two 
holy  bishops,  Conindi*us  and  Romulus,  (IIB),  who 
directed  him  in  his  penitential  works,  and  with  so 
much  spiritual  advantage  that  he  succeeded  them  as 
bishop  of  the  island  and  became  renowned  for  his 
sanctity.  (119) 

tllO)  Jocelin  (cap.  77.)  and  the  third  Life  (cap.  68)  have  the 
river  Brosnach.  There  is  a  river  of  that  name  which,  flowing 
through  the  King's  county,  fidls  into  the  Shannon  near  Banagher. 
This  river  is  many  miles  distant  from  the  town  BromOf  which  Se- 
ward places  in  the  barony  of  Clonlisk.  The  Tripartite  does  not 
mention  a  river,  but  seems  to  allude  to  a  town  or  small  district  of 
that  name,  "locaqaae  Brasnachca  appellantur^.  (Tripart.  L.  $•  e* 
54.)  Whether  it  were  the  town  or  the  river,  that  St.  Patrick 
arrived  at,  is  of  little  consequence. 

(Ill)  Colgan  in  both  his  Topographical  indexes  places  Cmibh- 
ech  in  Munster,  that  is,  in  East  Munster,  as  he  observer  at  Tri- 
an's  Acts  (AA.  SS.  p  725)  The  reader  must  recollect  that  as 
part  of  the  King's  county  was  fimneriy  comprized  in  Munster, 
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Cdlgan  followed  the  old  division  of  the  provinces.  Arefadall  has 
most  unaccountably  placed  Croibhedi  or  Croebheach  in  Keny, 
and  he  adds,  near  the  river  Bromachy  as  if  said  river  were  in  Kerry. 
Then  he  mentbns  Trian  as  having  been  there.  And,  what  is 
truly  strange,  he  quotes  Colgan  fw  his  purpose,  notwithstanding 
his  repeated  statement  that  said  place  was  in  E.  Munster  w  Or- 
mond.  He  has  also  made  out  a  monastery  there,  and  why? 
Because  a  Daluan  of  Croebheach  is  spoken  of  as  a  disdjde  of  St. 
Patrick  (Tripart.  L.  2.  c.  12.)  Hence  Colgan,  who  wished  to 
midtiply  the  churches  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  made  (Tr.  Th.  p. 
271.)  him  erect  one  for  Daluan,  although  the  Tripartite  is  silent 
on  that  subject ;  and  Archdall,  who  was  equally  anxious  to  swell 
up  hn  Monasdcon,  transformed  that  church  into  an  abbey  of  St. 
Patrick's  foundation.  As  to  Trian,  I  find  no  mention  of  him  ex* 
cept  in  the  passages  of  St.  Patrick's  Lives  ahready  referred  to,  and 
which  alone  constitute  what  Colgan  calls  his  Acts  (23  Mart^* 
Peih^  he  was  the  same  as  St.  Trena  of  Killelga  (Meath)  who 
flourished  eady  in  the  sixth  century,  and  whom  Colgan  has  at, 
22  Mart. 

(112)  This  district  comprized,  besides  other  tracts,  a  great  part 
of  the  King's  county. 

(lis)  The  histoiy  of  Odran's  martyrdom  is  thus  given,  with 
more  or  less  circumstances,  in  the  Tripartite  (L.  S.  c.  5S,)y  the 
fburth  Life  {pap.  51. \  and  Jocelin  (cap.  73.).  The  third  Life 
(cap.  59.)  makes  no  mention  of  the  pious  contrivance  of  Odran, 
but  merely  represents  him  as  having  been  killed  by  Failge,  or,  as 
itcaUs  him,  FoUgCy  in  the  presence  of  St.  Patrick.  Only  one 
Bulge  is  spoken  of  in  all  those  Lives,  except  the  Tripartite  which 
introduces  two  chieflans  of  that  name  in  Hy-failge,  one  sumamed 
BerrmtUy  whom  it  makes  the  murderer,  and  the  other  j^,  who  is 
exhibited  as  a  worthy  good  man,  and  deserving  of  the  benedicticm 
conferred  by  the  saint  on  himself  and  his  posterity.  It  is  plain 
that  this  second  Failge  was  brought  on  the  stage  in  compliment  to 
some  illustrious  families  of  the  Hy-falgian  line,  and  to  wipe  off 
the  shame  of  their  being  descended  from  a  bigoted  tyrant.  The 
third  Lifo  makes  the  wicked  Foilge  the  progenitor  of  the  other 
Foilgi;  it  has  (he.  dt.)  ^^  Invenit  autem  (Patridus)  virum  pessi- 
mum  nomine  Foilge^  a  quo  orti  sunt  alii  Foilgi;  qui  aurigam  Pft- 
tricii  jugulavit  coram  eo  in  cuiru  suo," 
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(114)  The  name  of  Odnm,  as  a  martyr,  occurs  in  some  martj- 
rdogies.  Colgan  has  his  Acts  (19  February)  which  are  merely 
extracts  from  the  Lives  of  St.  Patrick  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
note.  He  observes,  tliat  Odran  is  the  only  martyr  on  record,  that 
suffered  in  Ireland  by  the  hands  of  an  Irishman.  In  his  Chrono- 
logical Index  (ad  A  A.  SS.)  he  affixes  his  martyrdom  to  A«  D. 
451,  which  comes  near  to  the  date  above  assigned  for  St  Patrick's 
departure  from  Munster,  viz,  A.  D.  452.  Colgan  did  not  follow 
Usher  as  to  the  time,  at  which  the  saint  entered  Munster,  and 
which  he  supposed  to  be  the  year  449.  In  Usher's  hypothesis  St. 
Patrick  would  not  have  left  that  province  until  A.  D.  456 ;  nor 
coiild  Odran's  death  be  placed  earlier.  Fh>m  Odran  the  place 
called  Desert'Odran  in  Hy-falgia  got  its  name  (TriparL  L.  S.  c. 
98).  '  Colgan  could  give  no  account  of  its  situation ;  but  Archdall 
has  boldly  placed  it  in  the  Queen's  county,  as  if  all  Hy-falgia 
were  comprized  in  that  district.  Some  writers  have  mariced  the 
festival  or  commemoration  of  Odran  at  the  27th  of  October ;  but 
this  was  the  day  fixed  for  another  Odran,  who  died  in  Hy,  many 
years  later.    (See  A  A.  SS.  p.  872.) 

(115)  See  Chap.  v.  §.  iiu 

(116)  Ph>bus  (L.2.  e.  9.)  calls  him  Mac-&iL  In  the  third 
i4ife  {cap.  63.)  he  is  called  MaguU,  Jocelin  (aqf.  151.)  has 
**  Magiul,  qui  et  Machaldus/*  In  the  fourth  Life  (cap.  81.)  he 
appears  under  the  nickname  of  Cyclops, 

(117)  The  Tripartite  {L.  S.  c  6a)  and  Jocelin  (loc.  cit.)  add, 
that  all  these  robbers  were  converted*  They  tell  us  also,  in  which 
they  are  jomed  by  the  other  Lives,  that  St.  Patrick  at  their  request 
restored  Garvan  to  life. 

(118)  IVobus  says  {L.  2.  c.  11.)  that  Coindnis  and  Romulus 
were  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  in  Evania^  or  Man;  **  Qui 
prim  docuerunt  verbum  Dei  et  baptismum  in  Evania,  et  pereos 
conversi  sunt  homines  insulae  ad  Catholicam  fidem."  They  are 
named  in  like  manner  in  the  fourth  Life,  (cap.  81.)  but  are  not 
eiqiresdy  stated  to  have  been  the  first  apostles  of  the  island.  In 
the  Tripartite  {L.  S.  c.  61.)  they  are  called  Conderius  et  Romai- 
lus.  Were  we  to  believe  JoceUn,  (cap.  92.)  St  Patrick  himself 
was  the  iqKistle  of  Man ;  for  he  pretends  that  the  saint  on  return- 
ing finom  an  excursion  to  G.  Britain  undertook  the  conversion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  smaller  islands,  particularly  Eubonia^  id  est, 
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Mannia,  But  we  have  already  seen  (Chap.  iv.  §.  xiv.)  that  St. 
Patrick  did  not  make  any  such  excursions.  The  Chronicle  of 
Man,  quoted  by  Usher  (p.  64>2.),  mentions  as  an  opinion,  that 
St.  Patrick  was  the  first  that  preached  there  the  Catholic  faith; 
'<  primus  fidem  catholicam  praedicassey^/ur  Mannensibus.**  (See 
Chronicon  Manniae^  in  Johnstone's  Atiquit.  Cdta  Norman*  p. 
43.}  This  opinion  was  perhaps  founded  on  Jocelin*s  booL  The 
other  Lives  are  quite  silent  on  the  subject,  and  give  us  no  hint  as 
to  the  props^tion  of  Christianity  in  Man  except  on  the  oocasicm 
of  Marcaldiis,  where  they  mention  Conindru^  and  Romulus.  The 
authority  of  Probus  is  certainly  far  superior  to  Jocelin's  and  to  the 
fertur  of  the  Chronicle.  The  Tripartite,  indeed,  throws  out  a 
hint,  that  the  mission  of  St.  Patrick  had  some  influence  on  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel  in  that  island ;  for  it  exhibits  (/be  o^.)  Man 
as  having  become  femous,  afler  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick^  by 
serving  as  a  retreat  £ot  monks,  &c.  "  Vcmit  autem  (Maocaldus) 
in  Manniam  sive  Euboniam,  olim  Druidum  et  gentilium  vatum, 
postea,  ab  adventu  sancti  Patriciij  Christi  mystarum  et  mona- 
chorum  secessu  et  sede  nobilem  daramque  insulam."  As  Man 
was  an  Irish  island,  or,  at  least,  inhabited  by  Irish  people  (Usher 
loc.  cit.  see  also  Nennius,  Hist.  Brit,  cap.  8.)  and  not,  as  Jocdin 
pretends  {he.  dt^  then  subject  to  Britairiy  we  can  easily  imder- 
stand  how  pious  persons  fond  of  a  sequestered  life  used  to  resort 
thither  fiiom  Ireland.  The  same  Tripartite  immediately  adds,  that 
the  bishops  Conderius  and  Romailus  w&e  the  persons  who  disse^ 
minated  and  propagated  the  faith  and  doctrine  of  Christ  in  that 
island.  Had  St  Patrick  preached  there  himself,  the  Tripartite 
would  not  have  omittAl  to  mention  it.  Would  it  be  allowable  to 
conclude  from  a  collation  of  these  passages,  that  those  two  bishops 
had  been  appointed  by  St  Patrick  ?  Jocelin  says  (cap.  152.)  that 
they  were,  and  that  the  saint  placed  them  over  the  island  after  the 
death  of  its  first  bishop  Germanus.  This  Germanus  is  not  spoken 
of  m  any  of  St  Patrick's  Lives  except  Jocebn's ;  nor  is  he  men- 
tioned in  the  Chronicle  of  Man.  He  was  a  fictitious  peraon, 
introduced  in  consequence  of  the  Cathedral  of  Man  (sees  Camden, 
col.  1447,  and  Wood's  Account  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  chap.  7.) 
having  been  dedicated  to  a  St  Gennan,  who  was  no  other  than 
the  great  Gertnan  of  Auxerre,  and  who  was  highly  revered  by  the 
ancient  Irish.    Usher  had  seen  into  the  mistake  of  sendmg  one 
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Germanus  from  Rome  along  with  St.  Patrick,  (see  above  c^ap. 
IV,  not.  142.)  but  was  so  led  astray  by  Jocelin  that  he  mlinttted 
a  Germanus  disciple  of  St.  Patrick  and  placed  by  him  as  bishop 
b  Man.  (Pr.  p.  64.3—54.2.)  And  then,  still  following  Jocelin, 
he  makes  St.  Patrick  give  him  as  successors  Conindrus  and  Ro- 
mulus, whose  accession  he  affixes  to  A.  D.  4.74.  fIncL.ChranJ 
Now  not  only  St.  Patrick  was  dead  at  that  time,  but  according  to 
the  Tripartite,  &c.  those  two  bishops  were  in  Man  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  see  of  Armagh,  and  therefore  prior  to  A.  D.-455. 
On  the  whole  we  may  conclude,  that  there  is  no  suffident  foun- 
dation for  St.  Patrick's  having  preached  in  Man ;  that  its  first 
bishop  was  not  the  pretended  Germanus ;  and  tliat,  although  it  is 
not  improbable  that  Conindrus  and  Romulus  had  received  tlieir 
appointment  from  our  saint,  we  have  no  decisive  testimony  on 
that  subject. 

(119)  Ph>bus  (£.2.  c.  11.)  thus  concludes  his  account  of  Mac- 
caldus,  or,  as  he  calls  him,  Macfail ;  ^'  Igitur  MacfaO,  ubi  sus- 
ceptus  est  ab  eis,  ad  regulam  eorum  corpus  et  animum  suum  ex- 
ercitavit,  et  totum  vitae  tempus  apud  istos  duos  sanctos  episcopos 
ex^t,  usquedum  successor  eorum  in  eodem  episcopatu,  Deo  co- 
operante,  fieri,  promeniit.  Hie  est  Macfail  episcopus  durus  et 
sanctus  pastmodutn  effectus  in  Evonicasium  civitatey  cujus  nos  ad' 
juvent  sancta  sttffragiaJ*  Usher,  having  quoted  (p,  lOSl.)  the 
former  part  of  this  passage,  omitted  the  latter  here  marked  in 
Italics.  He  did  not  relish  the  invocation  of  saints.  The  Tripar- 
tite (L-  3  c.  61.)  has,  as  a  quotation  firom  an  older  woric ;  ''  Hie 
enim  Maccaldus  est  episcopus  et  antistes  darus  Ard'ebnanen* 
sisy  cupu  nos  st^ragia  adjuvent  sanctaJ*  Ard-ehnanensis  fitim 
Ard-ebnana  the  hill  of  Evania  or  Man.  The  Irish  called  the 
island  Eumhonioy  u  e.  Eubonia,  as  Gildas^  and  others  have  it. 
They  called  it  also,  Eumhaniay  or  Euvania,  whence  came  £va^ 
nia.  (Colgan  TV.  Th.  p.  187.)  Prefixing  the  lettj^  M,  indicating 
*fi)ndne8S,  tbe  name  became  Mevanicy  as  we  find  it  in  Orosius 
(See  Cdgai^  A  A.  SS.  p.  60.)  Camden  had  no  right  to  change 
Mevania  into  Menania  (Bfitan.  col,  1439.)  From  Mevania  came 
Mannia,  now  Man,  According  to  the  Ulster  Annals  Maccal. 
dus  died  A.  D.  488.  (489.) 

X  2 
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§.  xir.  Passing  over  some  stories  and  anachronisms 
relative  to  St.  Patrick's  further  proceedings  in  the 
Northern  parts,  I  shall  merely  remark  that  he  is  said 
to  have  intended  to  erect  a  church  in  some  part  of 
the  tract,  now  called  the  county  of  Louth,  and,  it 
seems,  in  or  near  the  spot  where  the  town  of  Louth 
is  situated.  (120)  It  would  appear,  that. his  object 
was  to  fix  there  a  permanent  see ;  for  it  is  added,  that 
he  was  warned  by  an  Angel,  that  his  peculiar  church 
was  to  be  more  to  the  North  at  Macha,  afterwards 
called  Armagh,  the  place  he  had  conceived  a  pre- 
dilection for  being  intended  for  a  holy  Briton.  The 
saint  then  withdrew  from  that  spot,  and  retired  to  a 
hill  not  far  distant,  since  called,  from  his  name, 
Ardpatrick.  There  he  erected  a  church  and  spent 
some  time,  but  how  long  we  are  not  informed. 
Meanwhile  Mocteus,  the  holy  Briton  already  an- 
nounced to  him,  arrived  in  that  neighbourhood  and 
established  a  monastery  at  Louth.  (12])  It  is  thus 
the  matter  is  related  in  the  Tripartite  (122)  and  by 
Jocelin  ;  but  we  know  from  better  authority,  that 
Mocteus  was  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  (X'iS)  and^ 
although  it  is  very  probable  that  he  was  along  with  the 
saint  in  Louth,  he  was  too  young  at  that  time  to  be 
the  superior  of  a  monastery.  (124)  There  can  be, 
however,  no  doubt  of  his  having  afterwards  founded 
and  governed  the  church  and  monastery  of  Louth  as 
bishop  or  prior,  or  only  priest  ( 1 25)  and  abbot,  until 
A.  D.  535,  the  year  of  his  death.  (126)  To  this 
period,  prior  to  the  foundation  of  Armagh,  and  con-, 
sequently  to  455,  we  should  assign,  according  to  some 
accounts,  the  appointment  of  St.  Carthen  or  Mac-' 
earthen  to  the  see  of  Clogher,  which,  they  tell  us, 
St.  Patrick  had  governed  himself  for  some  time.  (127) 
If  a  circumstance  connected  with  this  subject  be 
true,  he  could  scarcely  have  been  placed  there  so 
early  ;  for  he  is  represented  as  old  and  feeble  at  the 
time  of  his  nomination  to  Clogher.  Now  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  suppose  that,  if  he  was  old  about  A.  D.  454, 
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he  could  have  protracted  his  life  until  506,  the  year 
in  which  he  died.  (128)  He  was  undoubtedly  a 
disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  (129)  and  became  bishop  of 
Clogher  ;  but  the  precise  time  of  his  accession  can- 
not be  ascertained.  As  to  the  story  of  his  having 
been  with  St.  Patrick  in  Italy,  (130)  it  is  not  woith 
attending  to  ;  but  we  may  safely  admit,  that  he  ae* 
companied  the  saint  through  various  parts  of  Ireland ; 
and  he  was  probably  one  of  those  noble  pupils  whom 
St.  Patrick  had  taken  under  his  care,  being  of  the 
illustrious  house  of  the  Arads  of  Dalaradia.  (KSl) 
Some  writers  have  said,  that  he  governed  the  monas- 
tery of  Darinis  before  he  was  placed  at  Clogher. 
Tliat  they  were  mistaken  is  evident  from  what  is  re- 
corded of  him  in  the  Lives  of  St.  Patrick  and  in  the 
fragment  of  his  Acts  published  by  Colgan  ;  whereas 
in  uiese  documents  he  is  exhibited  as  having  con- 
stantly attended  St.  Patrick,  until,  wishing  for  repose 
and  a  resting  place,  the  saint  appointed  him  to 
Clogher.  (132)  That  he  was  worthy  of  his  appoint- 
ment appears  from  the  great  veneration,  in  which  his 
memory  has  been  held  ever  since.  ( 1 33) 

(120)  TVipart  L.  3.  c.  65.  seqq.  Usher  relates  his  having  heard 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Louth,  that  St.  Patrick  had  lived  there 
for  some  time  (Pr.  p.  854^)  Not  only  Jocelyn,  whom  he  refers  to>, 
but  also  the  Tripartite  is  fevourable  to  this  traditionary  assertion. 

(121)  Archdall  in  dkect  opposition  not  only  to  the  Tripartite 
but  to  Jocelin  {cap.  l$4h)  makes  St.  Patrick  himself  the  founder 
of  the  monasteiy  of  Louth.  He  mistook  what  they  say  of  the 
saint  having,  on  quitting  that  country,  given  up  the  church,  &c 
of  Ardpatrick  to  M octeus  for  a  grant  to  hun  of  that  of  Louth 
itself.  This  account  of  the  addition  of  the  premises  of  Ardpatridc 
to  the  house  of  Louth  smeUs  too  much  of  the  times,  when  new 
possessions  were  bestowed  on  monasteries. 

(122)  Z..3.  C.67. 

(123)  Adamnan  in  his  second  prefiu^  to  the  Life  of  St.  Co- 
lumba  says  of  lum ;  <^  PhMelytus  Brito,  homo  sanctus,  sancti  Pap> 
tridi  episcopi  discipultu  Moctheus  nomine."    In  some  editions 
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of  Adamnan  for  Modheus  we  find  Maveteus  ;  Colgan's  edition 
has  Mauctaneus  ;  but  Usher's  MS,  had  Modheus,  The  annals 
of  Ulster  likewise  call  him  a  disdplc  of  St.  Patridc.  (See  more 
ap.  Usher,  p,  855.) 

(124)  Colgan  has  Moctheus  at  24  Mart.  {A A.  SS.)  He  lived 
to  a  great  age»  and  is  therefore  usually  styled  langavus.  Some 
stoiy  tell^Vy  and  among  others  Jocelin  {cap.  135.)  thence  infened 
that  he  lived  300  years.  Colgan  (Notes  to  Acts  J  rejects  this  non- 
sense and  quotes  an  Irish  distidt,  whence  we  may  conclude  that 
his  age  did  not  exceed  one  hundred.  This  was  certainly  an  age 
sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  the  epithet  of  longcevus^  but  not  to 
make  us  admit  that  he  had  erected  the  monastery  of  Louth  before 
the  foundation  of  Armagh,  that  is,  at  the  latest,  A.  D.  454,  at 
which  time  he  could  not  have  been  more  than  19  years  old,  as  his 
death  occurred  in  535. 

(125)  An  Epistle  attributed  to  him  was  headed  with  these 
words ;  Mauchteus  peccator  presh/ter^  sancti  Patridi  discipulus,  in 
Domino  salutem."  The  Tripartite  (L.  3.  c.  98.)  calls  him  St.  Pb- 
trick's  arch'-priesty  archi-preshytery  and  in  the  book  of  Sligo, 
quoted  by  Usher  he  is  styled  simply  sacerdos.  Yet  the  Calendar 
of  Cashel  and  the  Donegal  Martyrology  speak  of  him  as  a  bishop, 
and  are  followed  by  the  Four  Masters  and  Colgan  {Acts  at  S4 
Mart.).  Ware  also  (Writers)  mentions  him  by  that  title.  If 
he  ever  were  a  bishop^  it  must  have  been  after  his  Epistle  was 
written.  Would  not  Adamnan  have  given  him  that  title,  if  it  had 
belonged  to  him  ?  His  successors  at  Louth  are  called  oi^ofo,  in 
the  Irish  Annals,  until  the  9tli  century,  at  which  period  bishops 
appear  among  them.  (See  Archdall  at  Louth").  As  to  certain 
works  attributed  to  him,  and  his  having  been  confounded  with 
Bachiarius.  See  Ware  and  Harris  (  Writers  J  and  Co^an  loco 
at. 

(126)  Annals  of  Ulster,  Usher  p.  855. 

(127)  Jocelin  cap.  143.  The  Tripartite  makes  mention  of  this 
f^ppointment  L.  3.  c-  3.  while  it  does  not  treat  of  the  foundation 
of  Armagh  until  many  ch^)ters  lower  down.  But  there  seems  to 
be  an  anachronism  in  the  order  of  the  narrative ;  for  it  gives  some 
hints  that  the  see  of  Armagh  then  existed.  It  has  nothing  about 
Clog^er  having  been  specially  governed  by  St.  Patrick. 

(128)  Usher,  p.  856  and  Ind.  Chron. 
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(129)  Tirechan's  Iiist.  in  which  he  is  called  Carthen.  See  not. 
14.  and  Tr.  Th.  p.  268. 

(130)  See  Usher,  p,  856. 

(131)  Usher,  ib.  Colgan  says  (^4^.  5S.  24.  Mart.  p.  737.) 
that  he  was  of  the  very  ancient  fiunily  of  Eochad  son  of  Mured, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  brandi  of  the  sept  of  the  Arads. 

(132)  The  story  about  Maccarthen  having  governed  Darinis 
originated,  I  believe,  with  the  Scholiast  of  Marian  Gorman,  who 
bad,  through  mistake,  given  him,  in  his  Oalender,  the  surname  of 
Ferdachrioch,  that  is,  the  man  of  two  countries  or  places,  a  title 
whidi,  as  will  be  seen  elsewhere,  belonged  not  to  Maccarthen, 
but  to  his  successor  Tigemach.  The  Scholiast,  wishing  to  show 
how  that  surname  was  ^plicable  to  Maccarthen,  introduced 
Darinis.  In  one  or  other  of  the  places,  so  called  there  might 
have  been  a  Maccarthen,  but  not  the  one  oi£  Clogher.  The 
other  Irish  martyrologies  and  calendars,  when  treating  of  Mac* 
carthen,  do  not  mention  Darinis.  Instead  of  its  being  certain,  as 
Harris  pretends  {Bishops,  p.  176.)  that  he  had  been  abbot 
there,  it  is  certain  that  he  had  not.  The  founder  of  the  abbey 
of  Darinis,  now  Molana  (Co.  Waterford)  was  St.  Molanfide. 
Archdall  has  jumbled  the  matter  most  egregiously ;  after  stating 
(at  Molana)  that  it  was  founded  by  St.  Molanfide  in  the  sixth 
century,  he  adds,  that  *^  the  abbot  Ferdachrioch,  who  had  taken 
the  name  of  Macarten,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Clogher, 
died  A.  D.  506.*'  How  could  Maccarthen  have  been  abbot  of  a 
monastery  foimded  and  already  governed  by  another  person  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  having  afterwards  governed  the  see  of  Clogher, 
idle  90  early  vi  thatveiy  centuiy  as  506?  Another  pretty  mistake 
18  his  making  Ferdachrioch  the  original  name,  and  Macartin  or 
Maccarthen  the  susname.  Hiere  was  also  a  Darinis  near  Wesc- 
^ird,  of  which  we  find  a  St  Neman  abbot  in  the  seventh  century 
(AA.  SS.  at  8  Mart.).  To  return  to  the  Scholiast,  what  could 
hsw^  induced  him,  when  looking  for  a  second  place  for  Maccar- 
then, to  gp  so  fiff  fipon^  Clqgher  down  tO'Munster,  or  to  the  South 
qf  iieinster?  I  scarcely  entertain  a  doubt  that  he  wrote  not 
ffarinis  but  Damhinis,  now  Devonish  in  Lougheme  and  in  the 
diocese  of  Clogher.  Yet  this  celebrated  monastery  could  not 
have  been  governed  by  St  Maccarthen,  not  having  been  founded 
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until  several  years  afler  his  death  bj  St.  Laisre,  alias  Molaisse. 
(See  Usher  p.  962.) 

(133)  Only  a  part  of  his  Acts  fell  into  Colgan's  hands,  although 
Harris  in  his  usual  loose  manner  says  {Bishops^  p.  177.)  tliat  he 
published  Maccarthen's  Life  at  large.  Usher  seems  to  have  had 
an  entire  Life,  (see  p,  856)  which  Colgan  thinks  was  different 
fiom  that  whence  hi»  fragment  was  taken. 

§  •  XIII.  The  time  being  now  come  for  erecting  a 
metropolitical  see,  St.  Patrick  departed  from  the  dis- 
trict of  Louth,  after  having  probably  spent  about  two 
years  in  that  country  and  in  some  adjoining  parts  of 
Ulster.    (1S4)      He  then   went  to  the  district  of 
Macha,  (135)  where  he  was  well  received  by  Daire, 
a  wealthy  and  much  respected  man,  who  made  him  a 
grant  of  a  pleasant  spot  of  ground  on  an  eminence, 
called  Druim^sailech  or  Ardsailech^  that  is,  hill  qf 
sattows,  (1S6)  to  build  a  church,  &e.  upon  it.     This 
high  ground  is  that,  on  which  the  city  of  Ardmacha^ 
or  Armagh,  rose  by  degrees,  and  where  the  eccle- 
siastical, metropolis  of  Ireland  was  established.  ( 1 37) 
St.  Patrick  erected  a  church  there,  together  with,  as 
we  may  safely  conclude,  an  adjoining  cloister  for  his 
clerical  companions,  which,  considering  the  discipline 
and  practices  he  had  been  accustomed  to,  might  be 
called  a  monastery ;  (138)  and  it  is  very  probable, 
that  a  habitation  was  provided  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  the  pious  women  and  virgins,  who  had  placed 
themselves  under  his  direction.  (139)     These  were, 
at  that  period  of  the  Irish  church,  as  much  as  could 
be  expected  with  regard  to  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments at    Armagh,   without  recurring  to    certain 
stories  concerning  a  number  of  chun^hesfmonasteries, 
and  other  buildings  raised  there  by  St.  Patrick.  (140) 
The  time  of  this  foundation  has  been  very  much 
contested,  and  of  the  various  opinions  concerning  it 
there  is  not  one,  that  is  not  liable  to  some  objections. 
Usher  and  his  followers,  who  affix  it  to  A.  D.  445^ 
( 14 1 )  are  forced  to  lay  down,  that  St.  Patrick  founded 
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Armagh  before  he  had  preached  to  at  least  one  half 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  prior  to  his  mission  to 
Leinster  and  afterwards  to  Munster.  (142)  Now, 
besides  its  being  natural  to  suppose,  that  he  would  not 
have  set  about  establishing  a  metropolitical  see  for  all 
Ireland,  until  he  had  visited  its  various  provinces  and» 
observing  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  each  of  them, 
arranged  their  ecclesiastical  concerns,  the  whole  series 
of  his  proceedings,  as  given  in  the  Tripartite,  and 
in  which  the  chain  of  events  is  on  the  whole  tolerably 
consistent,  leads  us  to  agree  with  it  in  placing  the 
foundation  of  Armagh  at  least  two  or  three  years 
after  St.  Patrick's  return  from  Munster,  (143)  and 
consequently  about  A.  D.  455.  The  Bollandists 
have  assigned  it  (144)  to  the  year  454 ;  but,  if  we  are 
to  follow  the  clue  given  us  by  Tirechan,  (145)  Col- 
.  gan  and  Ware,  may  be  equally  correct  in  placing  it  in 
455.  Following  a  similar  clue  oiSered  by  others, 
whose  authority,  however,  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
Tirechan,  we  may  affix  it  to  A.  D.  457  or  458.  ( 1 46) 
Between  these  jarring  computations  I  do  not  pretend 
to  decide  which  is  the  most  accurate.  I  think,  in- 
deed, that  Usher's  hypothesis  is  totally  inadmissible; 
and  as  to  the  other  computations,  not  only  the  tes- 
timony of  Tirechan,  but  other  circumstances,  which 
will  be  soon  touched  upon,  incline  me  to  assign  the 
foundation  of  that  see  to  either  an  eariy  part  of  the 
year  455  or  a  late  one  of  454. 

« 

(1S4)  Usher,  following  his  system  of  placing  the  foundation  of 
Armagh  A.  D.  445,  brings  St  Patrick  to  Louth  in  4489  (Ind. 
Chron.)  Upon  a  similar  principle  I  think  4>5S  preferable.  The 
saint  departed  from  Munster  in  the  year  452.  For  his  progress 
towards  Ulster  and  his  delay  in  Maghinis,  &c.  (sec  §.  IL)  we  may 
allow  at  least  a  year.  This  computation  will  answer  for  the  sup- 
position that  his  visit  to  some  other  parts  of  that  province  and  to 
Louth  commenced  some  time  in  ^SS» 

(135)  Macha  seems  to  have  been  but  a  small  territory.  In  it, 
however,  was  the  royal  dty  of  Emania,  the  residence  of  the  kings 
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^Ulster,  which  we  find  called  by  Lish  writers  Emhain^Macha, 
(See  O'Donnel's  Life  of  SU  Columba,  L.l.c.  84).  It  was  near 
where  Aimagh  now  stands,  and  according  to  0*Donnel  (loc.  cit.) 
still  existed  it  St  Columba*s  time.  It  is  mentioned  in  Tiech  s 
hymn  {riraph,  22.)  but  not  as  a  royal  residence ;  for  it  is  said  that 
^  in  Armagh  is  the  seat  of  royalty  f  and  there  is  added,  accord- 
ing to  Lynch's  translation ;  <<  Long  has  been  the  prerogative  of 
Emania."  The  growth  of  Armagh  contributed  to  its  down&L 
Colgan  writes  of  its  noble  ruins  (Tr,  Th.  ;?.  6.) ;  <<  Emania  prope 
Aidmacham,  nunc  fossis  latis,  vestigiis  murorum  eminentibus,  et 
rudcribus  pristinum  redolens  splendorem." 

(136)  Usher  (Pr.  p.  857,  and  Ind.  Chron.  ad  A.  445)  and 
Colgan  (Tr.  Th.  p.  289.)  call  it  Sdicetum.  For,  besides  Jocelin, 
who  has  {cap.  165)  DruimsaUeachy  Probus  (L.  2.  c.  S.)  called  it 
the  high  ground  "  quae  nominatur  Sailech"  and  in  the  third  Life 
{cap.  82.)  we  find  DrumsaUeth.  In  these  Lives  as  also  in  the  Tri- 
partite (£.  3.  c.  68.)  we  are  told  that  Daire  at  first  refused  the  hill 
to  St.  Patrick,  and  gave  him,  instead  (^  it,  a  place  in  the  low 
ground,  called,  in  some  of  them,  Fearta  (see  Usher,  jj.  851); 
i)utthat,  bemg  strongly  affected  by  certain  circumstances  that  oc- 
curred, he  afterwards  granted  it  to  him. 

(137)  Probus  (L.3.  c.  7.)  writes;  *'  Accepit  ergo  abeo  (Daire) 
S.  Patricius  praedium  optatum  et  pladtum  sibi,  et  aedificavit  in 
CO  monasteria  et  habitationes  religiosorum  tirorum ;  in  quo  loco 
jam  dvitas  .est  Ardmach  nominata  est  sedes  ut  episcopatus  et  re- 
gimitUs  est  Hibemiae.**  Ardmacha  signifies  the  hill  of  Macha, 
that  is  of  the  district  so  called,  and  not  high  fields  as  Ware  and 
Harris  have  explained  it  Tliis  is  a  more  pardonable  mistake  than 
that  of  Seward,  who  (at  Armagh)  says,'  that  its  cathedral  was 
called  Druini'sailec.  He  ought  to  have  known,  that  this  was  the 
name  of  the  place,  before  a  church  was  ever  erected  there. 

(138)  See  Chap.iv.§.9. 

(139)  In  Usher's  Tripartite  (Pr.  p.  858)  it  is  said,  that  St. 
Lupita  (see  Chap,  in.  J.  18)  was  buried  at  Fearta  (Not.  136.) 
while  others  place  her  remains  at  Armagh.  But,  as  that  place  is 
very  near  the  town,  this  difference  can  be  easily  reconciled. 
There  was  a  church  there,  called  Temple  na  fearta,  and,  accord- 
mg  to  Harris  f  Monasteries)  a  nunnery  founded  by  St.  Patrick. 
( See  also  Archdall  at  Templefartagh.) 
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(140)  Jocelin  {cap.  165.)  represenu  8l  Patrick  as  having  built 
Uiere  a  noble  city,  &c.  &c.  '  Strange  that  Usher  has  copied  this 
stuff  (p.  558).  As  to  Harris,  who  has  it  also,  he  put  into  Enghd) 
whatever  he  could  pick  out  of  Ushet^s  Laitin.  Ph>bus  mentkms 
only  religH>us  houses  as  erected  by  St  Patrick  (See  Not.  1S7.) 
The  Tripfiirtite  is  still  more  moderate  (L.  3.  c  78.)  as  it  gives  no 
account  of  any  edifices  at  Armagh  except  of  the  church  and  the 
ncoessary  habitations  and  out-offices  for  the  clergy. 

(HI)  The  AAttals  of  Ulster  quoted  by  Usher,  {p.  854.)  are  his 
authority  on  this  subject  lliey  have ;  <^  Anno  Domini  444  (445) 
Ardmacha  fundata  est**  He  also  observed  that  in  the  same  tm« 
nals  the  defttli  of  larlath,  the  third  ArchbisKop  of  Armagh,  is  as- 
dgned  to  'the  year  482.  Then  he  compares  (p.  S*fS.)  this  date 
with  a  catalogue  of  the  prelates  of  that  see,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  taken  irom  the  Psalter  of  Cafehel,  andiduch  Colgan 
has  published  more  at  biige  (TV.  Th.p.  292.).  fn  that  catalogue 
eightieen  years  are  reckoned  for  the  admiiiistrati(Mi  of  larlath, 
which  Usher  iqgeiik>usly  stretdies  to  the  year  4^3,  so  as  to  |dace 
larlath's  accession  in  465.  To  Benlgnus  the  immediate  prede* 
cessok'  of  ladaith  ore  given  10  yean,  and  thus  Usher  goes  back  t» 
A.  D.  455.  Benignus  is  placed  after  Sen-Patridc,  who  also,  ac* 
cording  to  said  catak)gue,  governed  ifor  ten  years,  and' thus  we  are 
brought  to  A.  D.  445,  the  alleged  year  of  the  fotrndJEifion  of 
Armagh.  All  th&t  m^t  do  very  well,  did  not  the  catalogue 
mention  Secundmils  as  predecessor  of  Sen-Patric&"  and  holding 
the  see  for  15  years,  or,  as  one  of  Usher's  copies  had  it,  sue  yearto 
(Colgan*s  edition  has  16),  and  again  prior  to  Secundinus  St.  Ta« 
tridc  himsdf.  Now,  if  we  should  stand  by  this'  catalogue,  it « 
would  fdlow  that  the  see  of  Armagh  existed  more  than  15  or  16 
yeans  before  A.  D.  445,  and  therefore  prior  to  St  Patrick's  mis* 
sion,  or,  at  leak,  inore  than  ehc  years  before  that  time.  Uiher» 
to  get  rid  of  these  difficulties,  maintains  that  neither' Secundinus 
nor  Sen-pEitridc'  (a' personage,  whose  Existence  he  otherwise  ad- 
mitted) were  ever  bie^ops  of  Armagh,  and  that  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  Benignus  was  the  great  St  Patridc  himself.  1 
agree  with  him  as  to  Secundibus  (see  §.  4-9.) ;  knd  also  as  tk 
Sen-Phtrick,  not  for  the  purpose  of  propping  any  hy^thesis,  but 
because  there  was  no  such  person  distinct  firom  our  apoistle,  al- 
though some  writers  have  imagined  there  was.    But  of  this  more 
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below.  What  then  becomes  of  the  authority  of  that  catalogue?  I^ 
as  Usher  is  forced  to  acknowledge,  it  is  wrong  from  its  very  be- 
ginning, how  can  we  d^)end  on  its  computatiixi  of  the  years  of 
Benignus,  &c*?  And  it  must  be  recollected,  that  in  said  cata- 
logue there  is  no  reference  to  the  years  of  the  Christian  era.  Now 
we  may  be  allowed  to  sii^pose,  that  the  oxnpilers  of  the  Annals, 
called  of  Ulster,  Charles  Maguire  and  Roderick  Cassidy  (see 
Colgan  AA,  SS*  p.  5.  Nicholson  Jr.  Higt.  Libr.  and  Harris's 
Writers  J  were  induced  by  some  sucli  inaccurate  catalogues,  or 
nerbapa  comqpt  copies  of  them,  to  afl^  when  connecting  old  com- 
putationB  with  the  years  of  our  Lord,  the  foundation  of  Armagh 
to  the  year  445.  Colgan  says,  {Tr,  Th.p.  291.)  that  this  is  the  ' 
most  probable  date,  and  adduces  in  &vour  of  it  amost  eztxaordi- 
naiy  aigument,  viz.  that  it  is  the  only  one,  which  will  leave  room  ' 
for  the  incumbencies  at  Armagh  of  Secundinus  and  Sen-Patridu 
He  proposes  this  argument  just  after  having  quoted  Usher,  whO| 
as  we  have  seen,  rejects  those  two  persons  out  of  the  list  of  Ar-  ' 
magh,  because,  in  the  hypothesis  of  that  being  the  true  date* 
there  was  no  room  for  them ;  and  yet  Colgan  thought,  that,  to 
provide  a  place  for  them  it  ou^t  to  be  received.  The  good  man 
might  have  easily  discovered,  that,  were  we  to  admit,  with  the 
above  catalogue,  those  persons  as  bishops  of  Armagh,  the  see 
should  have  been  founded  several  years  before  A.  D.  445. 

( 142)  Usher,  Ind.  Chran.  ad  A.  D.  448-449.  Harris,  having 
copied  from  Usher  what  he  has  about  the  foundation  of  Armagh  m  " 
445,  chanced  to  see  into  this  difficulty,  and  accordin^y  repre- 
sents {Bishops  p»  19.)  Armagh,  idthougfa  founded,  not  as  yet  en- 
dowed with  the  metropolitical  ri^ts ;  for,  he  says,  <*  it  was  not 
yet  in  St.  Patrick's  power  to  acoon^lish  this ;  because  the  greatest 
part  of  Leinster  and  Munster  had  not  been  at  this  time  reclaimed 
from  paganism*"  This  is  a  silly  evasion,  and  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  statement  generally  given  in  the  Lives;  viz.  that  St.  Piatrick 
went  to  Macha  for  the  express  purpose  of  establishing  his  see  there, 
and  that,  as  soon  as  the  church,  &c  was  erected,  Armagh  became 
inmiedtately  the  metropolitan,  see  of  all  Ireland.  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis  has  expressed  it  veiy  perspicuously  in  a  few  words; 
<<  Baptizads  catervadm  populis,  et  tatajam  insula  adjidem  ChrisH 
conversOf  apud  Ardmacham  sibi  sedem  el^t ;  quam  etiam  quasi 
mehropoUtn  constituit,  et    prelum  totius  Hibemiae  prinutHae 
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locuiD.**  (See  moie  ap.  Usher,  p.  859.)  Harris  would  not  have 
been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  that  quibble,  if  he  had 
put  off  this    foundation  until   after  St.  Patrick's   return  from 

Munster. 

(14S)  It  may  be  worth  observing,  that  even  m  Jocelin,  and  the 
Sdand  4th  lives,  St.  Patrick's  preaching  in  Munster  is  treated  of 
many  chapters  before  mention  is  made  of  the  foundation  of  Ar- 
magh, wUch  is  not  i^ken  of  until  towards  the  end  of  each  of 
those  woiks. 

(144)  CammerU.  Praev.  ad  Vit.  S.  P.  &c  J.  5. 

(145)  Tiredian,  quoted  by  Usher  fp.  854;  says,  that  the  church 
of  Trim  was  built  the  twenty-secand  year  before  the  foundaticm  of 
that  of  Armagh.    The  year  in  which  he  supposed  that  Trim  church 
was  erected,  was  4S3  (see  chap.  v.  itof.  35);  and  consequently, 
according  to  him,  Armagh  was  founded  either  in  454  or  455. 
Now,,  although  we  are  not  bound  to  believe  all  that  Tlrechan  and 
others  have  concerning  Trim,  we  may  safely  believe  that  he  knew 
something  as  to  the  time  that  Armagh  was  founded,  and  that  his 
reason  for  specifying  the  22d  year,  prior  to  it,  was  that  this  date 
corresponded  with  A.  D.  433.     Hence  Colgan  has  (IruU  Chron, 
ad  AA.  SS.J  ;  **  A.  455,  Ardmacha  esctructa,  et  in  sedem  totius 
regni    metropolitanam  erecta    per    S.    Patridum  secundum  S. 
Tirechanum.**    This  computation  is  also  that  of  Ware  f  Bishops  it 
Si,  Patrick  J  ;  nor  is  the  number,  455,  mentioned  by  him,  a  ty- 
pogrq>hical  error,  as  Harris  pretends ;  for,  were  it  so,  it  would  have 
been  mariced  in  the  Errata^  it  being  an  error  too  important  to  be 
overiooked.    I  allow  that  on  the  point  now  under  discussion  Ware 
is  rather  obscure ;  he  states  that  Armagh  was  founded  A.  D.  455, 
and  governed  for  ten  years  by  St.  Patrick,  until  Benignus  became 
bishop,  who  in  465,  that  is,  in  the  very  year  of  his  aj^intment,  as 
the  English  translatcHr  has  it,  resigned  the  see  to  larlath.  Although 
I  do  not  agree  with  Ware  as  to  the  latter  assertion,  yet  thete  is  no 
necessity  for  recurring  to  any  t3rpogn^hical  error.    Harris  might 
with  more  plausibility  have  appealed  to  Ware  himself  in  other  parts 
of  his  woiks.    For  in  the  Antiquities  (cap.  29.^  and  Anndat.  ad 
S.  p.  Opusc  (f  .  141.)  he  has  A.  445,  following  the  Ulster  Annals 
and  Usher.    But  these  tracts  were  published  some  years  before  the 
general  work  on  Bishops,  which  did  not  appessc  until  the  year  1665, 
whereas  the  Antiquities  came  out  in  1654  and  the  Annotations  in 
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1656.    Ware,  on  more  dlligeiit  inquiiy,  changed  his  <^inion  be- 
tween that  year  and  1665. 

(146)  The  THpartite  (L.  2.  c.  2.)  places  the  diurch  of  Trim 
25 year; before  that  of  Armagh;  JoceHn  (cap^  52.)  has  .the  25th 
year.  The  former  would  bring  the  foundation  of  Amui^  down  to 
A.  D.  458  rSee  noi*  prec )  ;  the  latter  to  either  457  or  458.  The 
Annate  called  Ckianenses  (see  Colgan  AA,  SS.  p.  5.)  place  it 
about  A.  D.  Ai51  (ib.  p.  503.; ;  and  the  4  Masters,  (ap,  Tr.  Tk. 
p.  290;  have  the  year  457,  (458).  O'Flaherty,  in  a  manuBcript  ad- 
dition to  Tr.  Th,  ^.318,  gives  an  extract  from  an  unpublished  work 
of  his,  entitled  Ogygia  Christiana^  in  which,  treatii^  of  the'  foun- 
dation of  Armagh  and  of  tiie  succession  in  that  see,  he  writes; 
^  Ardmacha  metxiopolis  A.  458,  a  S.  Patricio  fundata  est ;  et  S. 
Benignus  abeo  sibi  substitutus  immediatus  successor  "  With  re- 
gard to  the  latter  statement  we  shall  see  lower  down ;  but  as  to  the 
year  458, 1  dare  say  O'FlaherQr's  chief  authority  was  that  of  the 
4  Masters. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


St.  Patrick  spends  the  remainder  qf  his  life  in 
Ulster — Not  different  Jrom  Patrick  senior  or 
Sen-Patrick — Of  the  synods  attributed  to  him — 
Qf  the  bishops  stationed  in  Ireland  during  the 
latter  days  of  St.  Patrick — Cff  the  tract  called  his 
Confession^^Place  and  time  qf  his  death-^^elc' 
bration  qf  his  ohequies — Some  observations  on 
Patrick* s  Purgatory — Of  certain  treatises^  which 
have  been  ascribed  to  St.  Patrick. 

SECT.   I. 

St.  Patrick  having  thus  established  the  seer  of 
Annaght  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  between  it 
and  his  favourite  retreat  of  Sabhul  or  Saul.  He 
may  indeed  have  made  excursions  to  some  of  the 
districts  adjacent  to  both  places  ;  but  we  do  not  :find 
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any  account,  at  least  that  can  be  depended  upon,  of 
his  having  thenceforth  visited  again  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  Ireland,  or  undertaken  any  long  journey. 
For  we  are  not  to  listen  to  Jocelin,  who,  alluding  to 
the  practice  of  his  own  times,  tells  us  that  our  Apostle 
having  fixed  the  metropolitical  chair  in  Armagh,  and 
brought  over  the  whole  island  ( 1 )  to  Christ,  set  Out 
for  Rome  with  the  intention  of  getting  the  privileges 
of  the  new  metropolis  confirmed  by  the  Holy  See,  and 
of  procuring  relics  ;  and  that,  when  arrived  there, 
the  Pope  granted  him  every  thing  he  wished  for, 
decorated  him  with  the  pallium,  and  appointed  him 
his  Legate  in  Ireland.  (2)  This  pretended  tour  to 
Rome,  and  the  concomitant  circumstances,  are  all  set 
aside  by  the  testimony  of  St.  Patrick  himself,  who, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  (3)  gives  us  most  clearly 
to  understand  that  from  the  commencement  of  his 
mission  he  constantly  remained  in  Ireland  until  he 
published  his  Confession,  which  was  not  written 
until  after  the  foundation  of  Armagh  ;  and  that  he 
did  not  leave  it  afterwards  is  equally  plain  from  his 
telling  us,  that  he  was  afraid  to  be  out  of  Ireland 
even  for  as  much  time  as  would  serve  for  paying  a 
visit  to  his  relatives,  because  in  that  case  he  would 
be  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  would  disobey  the 
orders  of  Christ  our  Lord,  who  had  commanded  him 
to  come  among  the  Irish  and  to  stay  with  them  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life*  (4)  In  like  manner  fall 
to  the  ground  some  other  fables,  which  Jocelin  adds 
on  this  occasion,  such  as  St.  Patrick  having,  when 
returning  from  Rome,  founded  many  monasteries  in 
Britain,  and  filled  them  with  monks,  and  his  having 
broughtthirty  foreign  bishops  with  him  to  Ireland.  (5; 
A  singular  fact  is  related  as  having  occurred  about 
the  time  of  building  the  church  of  Armagh,  which 
shows  how  strictly  the  fasting  rules  were  observed  by 
the  ancient  Irish.  One  of  St.  Patrick's  disciples, ' 
named  Colman,  having  bten  one  day  greatly  fatigued 
by  getting  in  the  harvest,  became  exceedingly  thirsty. 
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but,  for  fear  of  breaking  through  the  regulation  of  fast- 
ing until  vesper  time,  would  not  taste  even  a  drop  of 
water.  (6)  The  consequence  was  that,  before  the 
regular  hour  for  taking  nourishment  came  on,  he 
died.  Had  the  saint  been  apprized  of  the  danger 
Colman  was  in,  he  would  certainly  have  dispensed 
with  his  not  observing  the  rules  on  that  occasion. 
Colman  was  buried  near  the  cross  fronting  the  new 
church  of  Armagh,  and  was  the  first,  whose  remains 
were  deposited  in  that  burying  ground. 

(1)  From  these  words  it  is  plain  that  Jocelin  supposed,  that  St. 
Ftoidc  had)  as  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  [H'eached  through- 
out all  Ireland  before  he  founded  Armagh.  (Compare  with  ib. 
Not.  142.) 

(2)  Jocel.  cap.  166.  There  is  not  a  word  of  all  this  in  the 
other  Lives  of  St.  Patrick  except  in  the  Tripartite  (L.  S.  c.  81 
*eqq»)  which,  however,  makes  no  mentbn  of  his  i^iplying  for  a 
confirmation  of  his  metropolis,  his  obtaining  the  paDium,  &c.  and 
mereiy  exhibits  the  saint  as  proceeding  to  Rome  in  a  miraculous 
manner,  and  there  getting  for  his  church  of  Armagh  a  great  quan- 
tity of  relics,  concerning  whidi  it  has  some  ridiculous  fiibles  not 
worth  animadversion.  This  story  was  patched  up  to  give  a  de- 
gree of  lustre  and  dignity  to  the  relics,  which  in  later  times  used 
to  be  shown  publicly  at  Armagh.  Jocelin,  having  got  hold  of  it, 
took  care  to  add  a  good  deal  of  his  own  invention  to  it.  But 
owing  to  his  ignorance  of  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Church, 

.  his  additions  are  of  a  very  clumsy  sort  St.  Patridc  having  been 
already  invested  with  full  powers,  such  as  those  that  PkUadius 
had  enjoyed  for  propagating  the  Gospel  and  establishing  the 
means  necessary  for  preserving  the  Christian  fiuth  in  Ireland,  was 
not  under  any  necessity  of  apfrfying  to  Rome  for  a  confirmation 
of  the  privileges  annexed  to  the  see,  which  he  had  chosen  for 
himself.  His  right  of  i^ipointing  a  metropolis  flowed  fi;om  the 
extensive  nature  of  his  mission,  as  he  had  been  sait  not  to  a  part 
of  Ireland  but  to  the  whole  island,  and  there  being  no  other  bi- 
shop in  the  country  when  he  arrived  there,  was,  in  fiurt,  originally 
no  bishop  of  all  Ireland.  And  to  this  he  alludes  in  his  Episde 
against  Corocicus,  where  he  says,  **  Hiberione  OQnstitutum  epis- 
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copum  me  esse  fateor."  The  bishops  whom  in  process  of  time  he 
appointed  to  various  sees,  having  derived  their  authority  jfrom  him, 
became,  ipso  Jado,  his  sufiragans;  and  according  to  the  usual 
practice  of  all  countries,  these  new  bishops,  and  others  afterwards 
appointed  in  whatsoever  part  of  Ireland,  continued  suffiragans  and 
subject  to  St.  Patrick's  successors  in  Armagh,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  primacy  of  St  Peter  has  descended  to  his  successors  in 
the  see  of  Rome.  St.  Bernard  s  testimony  concerning  the  extent 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  Armagh  over  all  Ireland  leaves  not  a  shadow 
of  doubt  on  this  subject.  Jn  Jocelin's  days  a  special  confinna- 
tion  by  the  Holy  see  was  requisite  for  the  establishing  a  metro- 
polis, but  this  was  not  always  the  case  in  more  ancient  times. 
(See  Fleury  Instit,  in  Dr.  EccL  part.  1.  c^.  15.)  Nor  is  there  in 
the  other  Lives  of  St.  Patrick  the  least  allusion  to  an  application 
as  made  by  him  for  tlfe  confirmation  of  Armagh.  On  the  contrary 
the  Tripartite  (loc,  cit,)  tells  us  that,  before  he  set  out  for  Rome 
in  search  of  relics,  he  entrusted  Secundinus  with  the  care  of  the 
archbishopric  of  Armagh  and  the  primacy  of  Ireland  \  thus  sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  already  fully  established.  There  have 
been  many  opinions  concerning  the  origin  of  metropolitical 
sees,  which  the  reader  will  find  scnne  account  of  in  Bingham  s 
OrigineSf  &c.  (Book  ii.  ch.  16.) ;  but  in  the  case  of  Armagh  wc 
have  an  argument  directly  opposite  to  those,  \dio  have  pretended 
-that  the  metropolitical  rights  of  cities  in  the  ecclesiastical  system 
were  founded  on  similar  rights  as  to  their  civic  or  temporal  dignity. 
The  truth  is,  that  according  to  the  most  ancient  usages  the  primatial 
and  metropolitical  privileges  were  derived  from  the  founders  of 
sees,  whether  the  places  were  great  or  small.  The  patriarchal 
rights  of  Alexandria  descended  from  St.  Mark ;  the  [Himatial  of 
Rome  from  St.  Peter,  the  metropolitical  of  Armagh,  where  there 
was  not  even  a  house  before,  j&om  St.  Patrick.  As  to  what 
Jocelin  says  of  the  Pallium,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  no  such 
•ornament,  as  granted  to  archbishops  or  bishops,  was  used  in  the 
Western  church  until  tlie  sixth  century.  (Fleury,  ib.  ch,  14.) 
And  as  to  the  legatine  authority,  such  as  understood  by  Joceiin, 
St  Patridc  had  no  occasion  for  it.  (See  Chap.  ii.  §.  13.)  But  on 
these  subjects  more  elsewhere. 
♦  (3)  Chap.  IV.  f.  14. 
(A)  Confess,  p.  17.    It  is  strange  that  the  BoUandiste,  who  had 
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exBmined  the  Confessiim  with  some  care  bo  as  to  oomment  on 
and  publish  it,  have  admitted  this  pretended  jouniey  of  St.  Par 
trick  to  Rome.     Thejr  might  have  observed  that,  had  it  taken 
place,  it  would  have  been  mentioned  in  some  of  the  Roman  or 
other  documents  of  the  day.    Their  assignmg  it  to  A.  D.  455  or 
456,  consistently  with  their  placing  the  foundation  of  Anna^  in 
454,  would  bring  it  within  the  pontificate  of  Leo  the  great    Now 
it  is  scarcely  credible,  that  the  appearance  at  Rome  of  such  a 
great  saint  as  St.  Patrick,  announcing  the  conversion  of  a  whole 
nalion,  could  have  been  overlooked  in  the  splendid  and  enlight- 
ened times  of  that  Pope,  whose  transactions,  as  wdl  as  those  of 
the  persons  with  whom  he  had  intercourse,  have  been  so  minutdy 
recorded.    Usher  fiffixes  that  journey  to  A.  D.  462,  thus  widely 
departing  fi^om  his  former  computations ;  for,*  having  assigned  the 
foundation  <^  Armagh  to  A.  D.  445,  he  should,  consonantly  with 
Jocelin,  his  chief  authority,  have  placed  that  journey  very^soon 
after,  and  accordingly  not  later  than  446  or  447.    But  another 
stoiy  of  this  same  Jocelin,  who  has  done  so  much  injury  to  our 
church  history,  led  Usher  astray  on  this  pomt.    Jocelin  says  (cap, 
167)  that  St.  David  was  in  his  inother's  womb,  when  St.  PMarick 
was  in  Great  Britain  on  his  return  fixnn  Rome.    Now  Usher 
imagined  that  St.  David  was  bom  in  462,  and  therefore  lie  as- 
signed {Pr.  p.  870)  the  Roman  tour  to  that  year.    What  others 
have  said  about  it,  I  wil]  not  inquire ;  for  wiiy  dispiite'dbout  non- 
entities ? 

(5)  Jocelin  cap.  167. 168.  Usher  has  copied  {p.  870.  872)  this 
stuff;  and  Harris,  as  usual,  follows  in  his  train.  Those  would 
have  been  strange  times  for  St.  Patrick  to  travel  through  Britain 
and  to  found  monasteries  there,  while  the  inhabitants  were  stnigw 
gling  for  existence  against  the  Saxons.  Jocdlin  has  aheac^ 
brought  (cap.  92)  thkty  British  bishops  to  Ireland.  Tfausb^ 
tween  British  and  other  foreign  prelates  we  got  sixty,  a  good 
round  number  for  such  a  small  countiy,  exdustve  of  natives. 

(6)  It  is  well  known  that  veiy  many  Christians  in  former  tmf^ 
abstained,  on  fast  days,  until  the  time  alkiwed  for  refection,  iM 
only  from  every  nutritive  substance  but  even  from  the  lightest 
and  simplest  sort  of  drink.  In  the  Life  of  the  abbot  Silvanus  of 
Mount  Sinai  it  is  related  that,  as  he  and  his  disciple  Zachaiy  were 
tnvdling  one  day,  the  latter  wished  to  drink  of  some  water,  which 
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he  found  0n  the  way,  when  the  abbot  stopped  hii^  sayings  *^  My 
child,  this  a  &0t  day,"    {TiQemont.  Mm.  &c  Tom.  x.  p.  451.) 

(7)  TriparL  L.  S.  c.  77.  Jocdin  m^.  165.  Ck)lgan,  i4  J.  SS.  ad4i 
Mast. 


>' 


S<.  II.  It  has  been  said,  that  St.  Patrick  soon  after 
the  foundation  of  Armagh  resigned  the  see  to 
Benignus ;  (8)  but  neither  do  I  find  any  sufficient 
authority  for  this  assertion,  nor  does  it  agree  with 
what  we  read  in  the  more  consistent  accounts  of  those 
times,  viz.  that  Benignus  did  not  become  bishop  of 
Armagh  until  after  St.  Patrick's  death.  I  should 
rather  call  it  a  conjecture  than  an  assertion  ;  whereas 
I  dare  say  it  stands  on  no  better  basis  than  a  suppo- 
sition, that  the  accession  of  Benignus  took  place  in 
the  year  458,  which  was  thought  to  be  that,  in  which 
the  see  was  established.  (9)  It  is  impossible  to  re- 
concile the  jarring  dates  and  opinions  that  occur  with 
regard  to  these  subjects,  and  the  only  safe  method  we 
can  pursue  is  to  follow  the  thread  of  the  history 
without  altering  it  in  compliment  to  chronologicsd 
hypotheses.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  St.  Patrick 
governed  Armagh  in  person  for  some  years.  (10) 
Could  it  be  proved  that  Benignus  became  archbishop 
in  the  year  .458,  it  would  follow,  either  that  St. 
Patrick,  having  governed  the  see  since  454  or  455, 
then  appointed  him  administrator  of  it,  or  that  he 
died  in  said  year  and  was  immediately  succeeded 
by  Benignus.  As  to  the  former  supposition,  we  have 
no  authority  for  it,  nor  is  Benignus  ever  mentioned 
as  a  coadjutor  or  suffiragan  in  that  see.  ( 1 1 )  For 
the  latter  there  is  certainly  some  foundation;  whereas, 
besides  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  expressly  states 
that  St.  Patrick  died  A.  D.  458,  Nennius,  according 
as  some  writers  have  understood  him,  gives  the  same 
date  by  telling  us,  that  sixty  years  elapsed  from  St. 
Patrick's  death  until  that  of  St.  Brigid.  We  musty 
however,  observe  that  Nennius'  computations  will 
bring  us  rather  to  the  year  465«  (12)     Yet,  what 
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may  appear  of  more  weight  than  the  authority  of 
Cambrensis,  some  of  our  own  Annals  give  a  hint  at  the 
same  date  by  laying  down,  that  Sen-Patrick  died  in- 
458.  (13)     For,  although  their  authors  or,  at  least 
some  of  them,   distinguished  that  person   from  the 
great  St.  Patrick,  but  as  contemporary  with  him,  yet 
in   reality  they  were  one  and  the  same.     Under  the 
natne   of    Sen^ Patrick    they   understood   an   elder 
Patrick,  Patricius  senior^  whom  they  supposed  to  be 
different  from  the  Apostle.     Now  there  is  not  men- 
tioned in  any  of  the  Lives  of  St.   Patrick  (14)  any 
such  person  as  distinct  from  him  ;  but  we  find  the 
title  of  senea:  given  to  the  saint  himself  at  the  part  of 
his  history   relative  to  his  latter  days.  (15)     This 
epithet  being  applied  to  him,  when  he  was  really  old, 
contributed  in  part  to  lead  astray  some  of  the  writers 
of  our  Calendars,   and  compilers  of  Annals,  as  if 
there  had  been  a  Patrick  older  than  the  saint,  and 
hence  arose  the  confusion  in  that  catalogue  of  the 
archbishops  of  Armagh,  which  has,  besides  St.  Patrick, 
a  namesake  of  his  surnamed  senior.  (l6)     But  this 
subject  has  been  principally  obscured  by .  the  fables 
concerning  Glastonbury,  as  it  was  pretended  not  only 
that  our  Apostle  was  buried  in  that  place,  but  that  he 
had  been  abbot  of  that  monasteiy,  and  even  a  deed 
was  forged  in  his  name  relative  to  its  supposed  anti- 
quities and  privileges.  ( 1 7)     The  Irish  writers  find- 
ing themselves  puzzled  by  those  Glastonbury  stories, 
and  unwilling  to  allow  the  Glastonians  the  honour  of 
having  among  them  the  remains  of  St,  Patrick,  en- 
deavoured to  compromise  the  matter  by  giving  them, 
instead    of   our    Apostle,  Sen-Patrick    or   Patrick 
senior.  (1 8)     This,   however,  was  not  what  those 
monks  wished  for.     They  insisted  on  having  a  right 
to  the  great  St.  Patrick,  and  him  alone  they  under- 
stood by  the  name  of  Patrick  senior.  (19)      Nor  is 
it  improbable  that  this  addition  of  senior  was  owing, 
chiefly  to  those  pretensions  of  the  Glastonians  ;  for, 
as  there  were  in  the  course  of  ages  several  distinguish- 
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ed  persons  called  Patrick^  one  of  whom  is  particularly 
mentioned  as  having  retired  to  Glastonbury  in  the 
ninth  century,  (20)  the  monks  were  not  content  with 
the  honour  of  having  had  in  their  house  a  Patrick  of 
a  late  period,  but  maintained  that  their  Patrick  was 
:i»  the  most  ancient  one,  the  Patrick  seruor^  the  apostle 

r5  of  Ireland.      Our  writers  thus  pressed  admitted  a 

\  Patrick  senior  at  Glastonbury,  but  took  care  to  dis- 

^  tinguish  him  from  the  apostle,  while  their  condescen- 

sion went  so  far  as  to  allow  that  he  was  contemporary 
with  him. 
r  I  should  not  have  dwelt  upon  this  subject  of  Patrick 

senior,  had  not  even  Usher,  and,  after  him,  Ware, 
Colgan,  and  many  others  (21)  admitted  the  existence 
of  such  a  person  as  distinct  from  St.  Patrick.  Usher 
complains  more  than  once  that  he  has  been  confounded 
with  the  apostle,  and  indeed  some  of  his  hypotheses, 
particularly  that  of  assigning  the  saint's  death  to 
A.  D.  493,  required  that  they  should  be  considered 
as  distinct  persons.  The  truth,  however,  is  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  distinguished ;  and  accordingly  when 
we  find  the  yeax*  458  mentioned  as  that  of  Patrick 
senior's  death,  we  have  a  right  to  conclude  that  in 
some  of  our  documents  said  year  was  laid  down  as  the 
last  of  our  apostle,  just  as  it  was  understood  by  Cam- 
brensis.  But,  as  will  be  seen  lower  down,  there  are 
very  good  reasons  for  believing,  that  he  died  seven 
years  later. 

(8)  See  Not.  146  to  Chap.  vi. 

(9)  The  4  Masters  (ap.  Tr.  Th.  p.  993  J  place  the  foundation 
of  Armagh  in  the  year  457  (458) ;  then  they  assign  the  death  of 
Benignus  to  4<67  (468).  Now  as  Benignus  had  been  supposed  to 
have  governed  that  see  for  ten  years  ( Not.  141  to  Chap,  vi.)  it 
would  follow  in  that  case  that  his  accession  took  place  A.  D.  458. 
Hence  it  was  concluded  that  St.  Patrick  gave  up  the  see,  when 
established,  to  Benignus.  What  then  will  become  of  the  ten  years, 
which  the  catalogue  referred  to  Cib.J  allows  for  Sen*Patrick,  at 
rather  for  the  real  St.  Patrick  ? 
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(10)  The  words  of  StBeraard  fVita  S.  MmLcap.  7),  ^'icqiui 
( Ardmacha)  et  vivus  fraefuUr  cannot  be  undentood  of  fais  having 
merely  founded  the  see.  What  we  read  m  the  livea  about  ]m 
having  proceeded  to  Macha  for  the  purpose  of  liiere  fixming  ft 
permanent  residdhce  for  himself  (ciee  chap.  vi.  §.  \%)  proves  the 
general  belief  that  he  had  governed  Armagh  for  no  vevy  inconader- 
able  time.  Add  to  this,  that  Benignua  is  constantly  called  his  suc- 
cessor, and  not  merely  in  the  see,  but,  as  will  be  seen  lower  down, 
in  the  primacy  over  Ireland ;  and  in  sudi  a  manner  as  plainly  to 
indicate  that  he  succeeded  St«  Patridc  after  his  death.  The  Tri- 
partite, (£.  S.  c.  72)  mentions  Benignus  as  rather  a  young  man  and 
still  a  disciple  at  a  time  when  St.  Patrick  presided  at  Armagh* 

(11)  The  only  person  spoken  of  as  ^dmiiustrator  of  Armagh 
during  St.  Patrick's  life  tinoe  is  Secundinus,  ^ho  is  represented  as 
such  in  the  Tripartite  (Z.  3.  cap.  81.)  during-St.  Pattidc's  pretended 
absence  at  Rome.    This  is  a  mistake;  first,  because  there  was  no 

r 

such  absence ;  and,  secondly,  because  Secundinus  was  dead  sinoe 
A.  D.  448.  (see  Chap.  vi.  §.  9)  and  therefore,  some  yean  (ten 
according  to  the  Tripartite  itself)  before  that  see  was  fodnded. 
Upon  this  mistake,  was  built  the  introduction  of  Secundinus  into 
the  catalogue  of  the  prelates  of  Armagh  (Not.  14*1  to  Chap^  vi.) 
and  the  calculation  of  the  Bollandists,  who  ass^  the  death  of 
Secundinus  to  A.  D.  459.  He  had  acted  howevev  as  vicar  and 
Buffi*agan  of  St.  Patrick  elsewhere,  and  during  a  real  absence  of 
his  from  certain  parts  of  Ireland.  (See  Chap.  vi.  §.  4.)  But 
Benignus  is  never  mentioned  in  our  did  documents  as  an  adbmiis* 
trator  of  Armagh  but  as  successor  there  of  St.  Patrick. 

(12)  NenniuB  writes  (Hist.  Briton,  cap.  xl.)  '<  A  morte  Patiicii 
usque  ad  obitum  Sanctae  Brigidae  60  anni  sunt."  Usher  observes 
(p.  883.)  that,  following  the  chronology  of  S^bert^  who  placeg 
the  death  of  St.  Brigid  in  the  year  518,  this  oomputaticHi  would 
bring  back  the  death  of  St.  Patridc  to  458.  Was  Usher  certain, 
that  Nennius  supposed  the  death  of  St.  Brigid  to  hasre  been  in 
that  year?  I  believe  Nennius  thought  it  was  later,  as  it  said|y 
was.  For  he  adds  i  <<  A  nativitate  Cblunddllae  uscpie  ad  obitum 
Sanctae  Brigidae  4  sunt  annL'*  Now  Columbkffl  was  not  bom  before 
the  year  520,  as  will  be  proved  elsewhere;  and  St.  Brigid'B  death 
is  in  the  Ulster  Annals  assigned  to  524,  while  in  aome  other  do- 
cuments it  is  placed  in  525.  (See  Usher  p.  884.)  The  year,  that  has 
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thebest  datm  to  thebiith  of  Columba)  teems  to  be  521 ;  if  we  admit 
that  this  was  known  to  Nemuus,  which  he  ought  have  collected 
fitim  Adanman  and  Bede,  it  will  follow  that  he  placed  St.  Brigid's 
death  in  8259  from  which  deducting  the  sixty  yean  back  to  St.  Pa- 
trick we  have,  according  to  him,  our  Apostle's  exit  in  the  year  465* 
(18)  The  4  Masters  {ap.  Tr.  Th.  p.  293)  place  the  death  of  Sen- 
P^itridc  at  A.  D.  457,  that  is,  458.  They  followed  the  Annals  of 
Ulster,  which  have  these  remaricable  words  at  said  year,  **  Quies 
Senis  Fatiidi,  ut  alii  libri  dicunt.  What  can  the  alii  libri  refer  to 
except  the  time  of  St.  Patrick's  death  being  maiked  in  some  books 
differently  from  the  vulgar  opinion  that  prevailed  in  the  days  of  the 
compilcrs,^  viz.  that  he  died  in  the  year  493  ?  It  may  be,  however, 
that  an  allurion  is  here  made  to  the  date  laid  down,  (A.  D.  454)  in 
the  Annals  of  Connaught  for  the  death  of  the  old  Patrick,  Sen^ 
Pairicky  senu  Patriciiepiiegpi  Glos(mientis(G]astonhury)eccle8iae.*' 
See  Usher/?.  895. 

(14)  It  is  true  that  Hech's  Scholiast  has  Patrick  senex  or  senior 
as  distinct  from  the  i^postle.  But  his  blundering  scholia  cannot 
be  called  a  Life  of  the  saint.  He  introduces  him  on  occasion  of 
striving  to  explainavery  obscure  passi^of  Fiech's  hymn  (Stroph. 
33w),  in  which  it  is  said  that  when  St.  Patrick  died,  he  proceeded 
to  another  Patridc,  and  that  their  souls  went  together  to  heaven. 
What  this  means  will  be  inquired  into  hereafter.  The  Scholiast 
says,  that  the  other  Patrick  was  Patrick  seniory  whose  remains 
are  at  GUastonbuiy  cf  the  Irish  (Glastenberiae  Hibemorumj  and 
that  the  sod  of  St.  PlOriok  waited  for  him  from  the  17th  of  March 
until  the  latter  end  of  August,  at  which  time  the  latter  died,  that 
they  might  go  to  heaven  together.  This  nonsense,  which  Colgan 
r^ects  with  indignation,  while  it  shows  what  little  dependence  is 
to  be  placed  on  the  Schdiast,  proves  that  he  supposed  his  two 
Pstrids  to  have  died  in  the  same  year. 

(15)  The  IVipartite  (Z.  3.  c.  86.)  mentioning  a  circumstance 
that  occurred  aft^er  the  foundation  of  Armagh,  of  a  pair  of  horses 
bestowed  by  Sc  Piitrick  to  Flech  of  Sletty,  calls  him  the  holy  old 
PMridt  9  *^'duos  eiquos  coiriles,  qin  sancti  Senis  PatricH  currum,** 
&4^.  Fft>m  the  whole  context  k  is  evident,  that  the  Patrick  here 
spdken  of  was  St.  Ptoick  himself.  (Compare  with  Jocelin,  cap, 
116.) 

(16)  See  Chap.  vi.  Not.  141. 
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(17)  This  deed  is  in  Wen.  of  Malinesbury*8  tract,  De  Antiqui- 
tate  EccL  Glaston,  in  Gale's  xv.  Scriptores,  and  has  been  pub-* 
lished  among  the  Opusc.  S.  Pairicii  by  Ware,  and  in  the  Monas^ 
iicon  Anglic.  Tom.  l.p.  li.     It  is  entitled  Charta  S.  Patricii,  or 
Epistola  de  antiquitate   Avalonica,  from  the  old  name  of  the 
island  Avalonia  (Somersetshire)  in  which  that  monasteiy  wa»  si- 
tuated.    Ware  has  ably  exposed  ( Annotat.  ;?.  131.  seqq.)  the  ab-> 
surdities  of  that  spurious  document ;  and  Usher,  who  has  written 
roost  learnedly  on  the  Antiquities  o^  Glastonbury  (Pr,  p.  104>  to 
125),  observes  (p.  116)  that  it  was  never  heard  of  until  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Normans.    Yet  the  other  stories  as  to  St.  Patrick 
liaving  been  at  tliat  place  had  been  circulated  earlier,  and  their 
origin  can  be  easily  accounted  for.     The  first  establishment  (^ 
Glastonbury  was  founded,  if  not  entirely,  at  least  chiefly  by  reli- 
gious  men  from  Ireland,  who,  as  Cambden  states  {col.  79  Gib- 
son's ed.)  held  schools  there  of  religion  and  learning  and  were 
maintained  at  the  ro3ral  expense.    Hence  it  was  called  Glaston- 
bury  of  the  Irish  (See  Not.  14.)    The  memory  of  St.  Patrick 
could  not  but  be  greatly  revered  by  the  Irish  settled  there ;  and 
we  find  that  the  old  church,  that  existed  before  the  reign  of  king 
Ina,  was  called  tlie  church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  of  St, 
Patrick  (see  Chap.  ii.  Not.  53).     From  these  circumstances  it 
was  no  difficult  matter  to   deduce,  in  the  ninth  or  tenth   cen- 
tury,  tliat  St.  Patrick  had  been  there  in     person,  and  thence 
flowed  all  the  other  stories.     That  first  establishment,  however, 
could  not  have  been  formed  as  early  as  the  time  of  St.  Patrick^ 
whereas  it  could  not  have  been  prior  to  the  conversion  of  the  Irish 
nation,  and  considering  all  circumstances,  was  subsequent  to,  at 
least,  the  partial  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which  did  not 
take  place  until  about  the  banning  of  the  seventh  century.  The 
princes,  who  encouraged  the  religious  teachers  at  Glastonbury, 
were  of  that  nation,  and  in  that  century  numbers  of  holy  and 
learned  men  went  from  Ireland  to  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting and  instructing  the  new  settlers  in  that  country.     Hut  al- 
though the  commencement  of  the  house  and  school  of  Glaston- 
buiy  cannot,  with  any  probability,  be  placed  before  the  seventh 
century,  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  existed  in  an  early 
part  of  it,  as  appears  from  a  grant  made  in  favour  of  it  in  the  year 
670  by  Kenelwach  a  king  of  the  West  Saxons.  (Usher  Pr.p.  112.) 
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It  is  now  clear,  that  all  that  has  been  said  about  St  Patrick  hav- 
ing been  abbot  o£  Glastonbury,  of  his  or  any  other  Patrick  con- 
temporaiy  with  him,  having  been  buried  there,  is  quite  fabulous. 
And  although  Wm.  of  Malmesbury  represents  its  church  as  the 
niost  ancient  in  England,  it  will  be  found  on  close  inquiiy,  that 
its  real  antiquity  does  not  ascend  higher  than  the  period  now 
mentioned. 

(18)  The  Calendar  a£  Cashel,  a  work  of  the  11th  centuiy 
(Colgan  A  A,  SS.  p.  5.)  and  consequently  written  after  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Glastonbuiy  fables,  has  {ap.  Tr.  Th.  p.  10.) 
these  words  at  24  August ;  "  Senior  Patricius  Ros-delae  in  r^one 
de  Mag-lacha  jacet ;  sed  secundum  aliquos,  et  verius  quod  Glas- 
tenberiae  apud  Galla  Hibemos  (Walla  Hibemos)  quae  est  dvitas 
in  regione  Saxonum,  et  Scoti  earn  inhabitant" 

(19)  Usher  (/?.  892.  seqq,)  quotes  a  hei^  of  passages  to  this 
purpose.  One  writer  has ;  <'  Hibemensium  peregrini  praedictum 
locum  Glestoniae,  sicut  et  caeterae  fidelium  turbae,  magno  cole- 
bant  afiectu;  et  maxime  ob  beati  Patricii  Sekioris  honorem,  qui 
faustus  ibidem  in  Domino  quievisse  narratur.*'  A  Glastonian  poet- 
aster, having  mentioned  three  Patricks,  adds;  '<  Archiepiscopus 
primus  Hibemiae — Is  primus  postea  abbas  Glastoniae."  He  was 
angry  with  those,  that  did  not  aUow  St.  Patrick's  remains  to  be  at 
Glastonbury ;  '<  De  hoc  Patricio,  Columba,  Brigida— -Delirat  plu- 
rimum  Chester  in  chrom'cap— Scribens  in  Duno  quod  horum  cor- 
pora— Sunt  uno  tumulo."  And  it  is  the  great  St.  Patrick,  who  is 
so  often  spoken  of  in  the  rhapsody  of  William  of  Malmesbury. 

(20)  Ranulph  of  Chester  in  his  Polychronicon  L.  5,  c.  4.  as 
quoted  by  Usher  Pr.  p.  896  (for  by  the  bye  I  do  not  find  the  words 
there  in  Gale's  edition  Mp,  xv.  Scriptores)  relates  that  an  abbot 
Patrick  retired  ftom  Ireland  about  A.  D.  850,  to  Glastonbury, 
and  that  he  died  there  on  the  25th  of  August.  But  on  account 
of  that  being  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  his  festival  was  put  off  to 
the  following  day,  and  pretended  to  be  the  same  as  the  festival  of 
St.  Patrick  the  apostle,  whom  the  monks  claimed.  Usher  was 
mistaketi  (Ind.  Ckron.  ad  a.  850)  in  placing  the  abbot's  death 
on  25th  August,  every  where  else  the  17th  of  March  was  consi- 
dered as  the  great  St.  Patrick's  day.  Why  transfer  it  to  August 
25th  ?  The  fact  is  that  tlieir  real  Patrick  was  the  one  mentioned 
by  Ranulph,  or  some  other  Patrick,  peihaps  of  the  7th  or  8tfa 
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oentuiy,  that  died  on  the  24th  August ;  i|pd  then  comes  this  most 
strikipg  dicumstancei  that  the  Calendar  of  Cashd  (see  Not.  18.) 
and  that  of  Maiian  Gomian  or  his  Scholiast  )AA.  SS.  p,  S66.) 
aiOSx  to  that  day  the  death  of  Patridc  senior,  who,  says  Marian, 
was  of  JEU»-dela  in  the  country  of  Mag-lacha,  where  he  is  (riaced 
also  by  die  Calendar  of  Cashel  and  Fiech's  Schdiast  in  the  pas- 
sage alluded  to  above  (Not,  14.)  while  they  add  that  he  was  not 
buried  there  but  at  Glastonbury*  Colgan  {Ind.  Topogr.  to  TV. 
Th.)  says  that  Ros-dela  was  in.  Ossoiy,  where  (ib.)  he  places  also 
Mag-lacha.  Yet  he  has  (Ind.  Top.  to  A  A.  SS.)  a  Mi^-lacha  in 
Thomondiin  which  country  we  And  Mag*lacha  the  birth  plact  of 
St.  Senan  of  Inniscatthy.  (See  below  Chap.  ix.  §.  4.)  It  is  most 
probable,  that  the  Patrick  of  Ros-dela  was  the  real  Pbtridc  of 
Glastonbury.  Colgan,  treatii^  of  direfs  persons  caDed  Pittriek 
{A  A.  SS.  p.  366)  found  himself  greatly  perplexed,  li^shii^  to 
maintain  the  eadstaacei^  a  Patrick  senior  in  the  apostle's  time,  he 
says,  that  he  was  first  at  Ros-dda,  then  bishop  of  Annagh,  and 
afterwards  at  Glastonbury,  4lrc.  Then  he  strii^  to  find  out  ano- 
ther Patrick,  who  also  went  to  Glastonbury,  but  in  the  ninth 
century. 

(21)  The  BoDandists,  to  avoid  the  many  diffigilties  that  oc- 
curred, on  this  subject,  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  name  Sen^Pa* 
trick.  4-ocording  to  them  it  does  not  mean  Patrick  senior  or  the 
ddcr,  but  the  son  of  Sannan,  called  Deacon  Sannan^  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  brother  of  the  i^xistle  (Usher  p.  824) ;  so  that 
Sen-Patrick  is  th»  same  as  San^Patrick  ox  Patridc  son  of  San- 
nan.  This  Patrick  has  been  called  Ftoick  junior,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  Usher  both  fix>m  the  apostle  and  fimn  Patrick  senior 
(p.  894.)  He  is  the  Patrick  who,  according  to  Jocelin,  (cap.  166.) 
was  buried  at  Gli^stonbuiy.  In  this  point  Jocelin  is  fi>llowed  by 
the  Bdlandists;  but  they  add  a  droumstance  directly  opposite  to 
i(7hat  he  has ;  fiir  they  make  this  Patridc  succeed  his  unde  in  the 
see  of -Azmagh  and  govern  it  jfor  ten  years,  while  Jocelin  states 
that  after  the  uncle's  death  he  went  straight  to  Britain,  and  re- 
ipabed  tbete  fisr  the:  rest  of  his  life.  These  fine  conjectures  of 
the  BollandiSts  will  not  answer  any  purpose.  In  the  first  [daoe 
there  wens  no  nephews  of  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland ;  secondly  aD  the 
Glastonbury  stories  and  the  passages  of  our  writeis  concerning 
Sen'Patrick  are  relative  to  a  Patrick  the  elder  j  and  nothing  js 
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more  evident  than  that  the  name  wasa  mere  abbreviation  ai  Senior 
Patrick  or  Patridc  tenwr. 

§•  III.  To  return  to  St.  Patrick's  proceedings  at 
Armagh,  it  is  related  that,  when  the  see  w|»  fully 
established,  he  held  synods,  .(22)  in  which  canons 
were  decreed  and  ecclesiastical  matters  regulated.     It 
is  indeed  .  very  natural  to  suppose  that  he  did,  and 
two  of  thera    are  particularly  mentioned ;  but  the 
accounts  of  their  aqts  are  very  imperfect*     One  of 
those  synods  is  called  simply  the  Synod  qf  St  Patrick^ 
and  the  other  hears  the  title  of  the  Synod  qfbishopSy 
i.  e.  Patrick^.  AtmliuSy  and  Issermnus4    Under  the 
head  <^  the  former  are  some  canons,  which  seem  to 
have  been  enacted  at  a  later  period,  or  perhaps  in  some 
other  country ;  but  among  the  canons  of  the  latter, 
with  one.  or  two  exceptions,  we  meet  with  nothing  to 
make  us  doubt  that  it  was  really  held  in  Ireland  and 
by  those  bishops.  (28)     This  synod  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  held  about  A.  D.  456,  (24)  and, 
I  believe,  justly  \.  for.  it  is  plain  from  the  whole 
tenour  of  the  canons  that  they  were  intended  for 
every  part  of  Ireland,   and  consequently  after  the 
whole  system  of  the.Iri^.  church  had  been  consoli- 
dated by  the  establishment  of  Armagh,  which,  as 
has  been  seen,  (25)  most  probably  took  place  in  454 
or  455.     Next  we  find  in  them  every  mark  of  a 
church  well  provided  with  ministers  not  only  of  the 
higher  order,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  but  also 
of  the  inferior  rank,  such  as  tlie  lectores  and  os&arii. 
Abbots,  monks,  and  nuns  are  also  spoken  of.     These 
institutions,   without  referring  to  other  proofs,  are 
sufficient  to  show,  that  a  fully  formed  church  existed 
in  Ireland  when  the  synod  was  held.     Now  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  understand  how  the  Irish  church 
ODuld  have  grown  tp.  such  maturity  before  about  the 
year  456.     Nor  can  it  be  placed  much  later  than  that 
year,  whereas  Auxilius,  who  was  present  at  it,  died  in 
460,  (S6)    Besides  the  canons  belonging  to  the  two 
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synods,  there  are  extant  many  others  attributed  to 
St.  Patrick,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  anothef 
place.  (27). 

(22)  Jocelin,  cap.  168. 

(23)  Even  Tillemont,  notwithstanding  his  critical  scnipulosityy 
admits  that,  excepting  two  or  three  of  the  canons,  he  could  find 
no  reason  for  denying  their  genuineness.     {Mem.  S^c.  Tom.  xvi. 

p.  786.) 

(24)  Spehnan,  {Condi.  &c.  Tom.  I.  p.  52)  has,  circa  A,  456. 
Wilkins  (Condi.  M.  B.  &c  Tom,  1.  p.  2.)  simply  A.  456.  Harris 
having,  in  obedience  to  Usher,  assigned  the  foundation  of  Armagh 
to  the  year  445,  places  (Bishops  p.  20.)  the  synod  in  448.  He 
was  right,  however,  in  supposing  it  subsequent  to  that  foun- 
dation. 

(25)  Chap.  VI.  J.  13. 

(26)  Annals  of  Ulster,  (ap.  Usher  p.  827.)  The  4  Masters, 
quoted  by  Colgan  (TV.  Th.  p,  19.)  place  the  death  of  Auxilius  in 
454,  that  is  455.  If  this  were  the  true  date,  we  might  calculate 
that  the  synod  was  held  immediately  after  the  foundation  of 
Armagh  in  454  or  455,  and  that  Auxilius  died  very  soon  after. 
But  the  4  Masters,  in  assigning  that  date,  do  not  agree  with  them- 
selves when  they  affix  the  foundation  of  Armagh  to  458,  so  that 
the  synod  would  have  been,  in  this  hypothesis,  held  before  Armagh 
was  established ;  which  cannot  be  admitted. 

(27)  See  below,  Chap,  xxxii.  f .  11. 

§.  IV.  It  may  be  asked  why  the  names  of  Auxilius 
and  Isserninus  alone  appear  joined  to  that  of  St. 
Patrick  in  the  title  of  the  synod  now  mentioned. 
Could  the  reason  be  that  they  were  the  only  bishops 
then  in  Ireland?  I  can  scarcely  believe  such  to 
have  been  the  case.  Benignus  indeed  could  not  at 
that  time  have  had  the  care  of  the  see  of  Armagh  ; 
for,  if  he  had,  he  must  have  assisted  at  the  synod, 
and  the  omission  of  his  name  would  be  quite  unac-. 
countable.  But  in  several  of  the  canons  bishops  are 
spoken  of  in  such  a  manner  as  plainly  to  indicate, 
that  there  were  some  in  every  part  of  Ireland,  and 
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that  their  number  was  proportional  to  that  of  the 
clergy  in  general.  (28)  Unless  then  we  should  suppose 
that  these  canons  were  added  after  St.  Patrick's  time, 
for  which  I  do  not  find  sufficient  grounds,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  bishops  were  then  stationed  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  As  to  their  not  having  attend- 
ed at  the  synod,  we  may  be  allowed  to  believe  that 
their  presence  in  the  districts  assigned  to  them  could 
not  have  been  well  dispensed  with  at  that  period ;  and 
we  may  add  that  it  might  not  have  been  prudent  to 
hold  a  large  assembly  of  persons  from  divers  quarters, 
lest  the  king  Leogaire,  who  was  still  alive,  and  other 
pagan  chieftains,  should  take  umbrage  at  such  pro- 
ceedings. The  whole  matter  seems  to  have  been 
conducted  in  the  following  manner.  St.  Patrick  hav- 
ing established  his  see,  and  wishing  to  make  regu- 
lations for  the  right  government  of  the  whole  Irish 
church,  called  to  his  assistance  Auxilius  and  Isser- 
hinus  as  being,  next  to  himself,  the  most  experienced 
and,  since  the  death  of  Secundinus,  the  oldest  pre- 
lates, as  to  the  time  of  ordination,  then  in  Ire- 
land. (29)  Nor  will  it  be  any  discredit  to  the  newly 
promoted  bishops,  chosen  out  of  the  Trish  converts, 
to  admit  that  they  were  not  yet  as  well  versed  in 
matters  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  as  those  venerable 
prelates,  who  had  been  always  Christians  and  had, 
from  their  earliest  years,  studied  in  the  schools  of 
the  Continent.  Assisted  by  them  our  apostle  drew 
up  those  decrees,  which,  although  written  in  a  very 
brief  manner,  contain  a  great  deal  of  excellent  matter, 
and  show  that  the  authors  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  more  ancient  canons  of  the  church.  They  are, 
in  fact,  rather  in  the  form  of  instructions  and  in- 
junctions delivered  by  St.  Patrick  to  the  clergy  of 
Ireland,  then  the  result  of  the  proceedings  of  a  synod 
properly  so  called. 

(28)  The  23d  canon  runs  thus  ;  '<  Si  quis  presbyterorum  £c- 
deaiam  aedificaverit,  non  ofierat  antequam  adducat  suum  pontificem 
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ut  eamoopflecret.''  The  24th  requires  that  no  strange  dergjinan 
be  allowed  to  officiate  in  any  maimer,  unless  he  be  permitted  by 
the  bishop ;  and  there  is  added^  "  Nam  qui  ^  Gentibus  sperat  per- 
missionem  ftlienus  sit."  The  mention  here  made  of  Pagans  proves 
the  gr^  antiquity  ^  this  canon.  In  the  SOth  al^ishop,  who  may 
go  into^the  diocese  of  another,  is  ordered  not  to  attempt  to  oixbin 
any  on^  unless  he  get  permission  for  so  doing  fiom  the  ordinaiy* 
Such  r^ttlations  as  these  could  not  have  been  made  for  Ireland, 
were  there  but  three  bishops  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  it. 
(29)  See  Chap.  yi.§.  I. 

$.y.  Xt  would  be  satisfactory  to  know  who  were 
the  other  bishops  in  Ireland  during  the  latter  days  of 
St.  I^atrick,  and  which  were  their  sees.  Were  we  to 
believe  certain  story-tellers  the  country  was  then 
crowded  with  bishops.  They  tell  us,  that  St.  Patrick 
had  consecrated  between  three  and  four  hundred  of 
them.  (dO)  This  extravagant  assumption  so  contrary 
to  the  established  discipline  of  the  church,  (31)  and 
concerning  which  the  nxore  correct  accounts  of  our 
apostle  are  totally  silent,  (32)  does  not  merit  the 
trouble  of  refutation.  Tirechan's  list  of  particular 
disciples  of  St.  Patrick  (S3J  may  help,  in  some 
degree,  to  guide  us  as  to  this  matter.  It  is,  however^ 
an  imperfect  guide.  In  the  first  place  we  do  not 
know  whether  all  those  persons  were  ever  bishops, 
and  it  is  almost  certain  that  several  of  them  were 
not ;  (34)  secondly,  as  to  those  who  became  bishops, 
it  is  clear  that  some  of  th|em  were  not  raised  to  that 
rank  untU  after  St.  Patrick's  death ;  (35)  while,  with 
regard  to  others,  it  is  doubtful  at  what  time  they  were 
appointed.  Next  it  is  to  be  observed  that  of  several 
of  those  disciples  scarcely  any  accounts  remain.  (36) 
With  the  aid,  however,  of  other  data  or  hints  that 
list  will  enable  us  at  least  to  guess  at  some  of  our 
bishops,  that  were  contemporary  with  St.  Patrick. 
And  first  as  to  Ibar,  there  called  Iborus^  of  B^-erin, 
although  he  was  not  a  bishop  as  early  as  has. been 
vulgar^  imagined^  (37)  yet  I  think  tliere  can  be  no 
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doubt  of  his  having  been  one  before  our  saint's  deatli, 
as  in  all  probability  he  was  old  enough  to  be  raised 
to  that  dignity  prior  to  A.  D.  465.  Next  comes 
Fiech  of  Sletty,  or  Feccus,  who,  considering  the 
time  that  he  fii^  became  a  member  of  the  clerical 
body,  (38)  was  assuredly]^  long  before  said  year,  well 

Juafified  for  the  episcopacy*  Mel  or  Melus  (ought, 
believe  to  be  placed  in  the  same  class.  He  was  a 
Briton,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  bishop  when  h^ 
arrived  in  Ireland.  (39)  Whether  or  notj  he  is 
stated  to  have  been  a  bishop  about  A.  D.  453 ;  (40) 
nor.  do  I  find  any  reason  to  doubt  of  it ;  and  it  seems 
that  his  appointment  to  Ardagh  took  place  when  St. 
Patrick  was  on  his  way  from  Munster  to  Ulster.  He 
died  in  the  year  488.  (41)  Maceleus  comes  next, 
the  same  in  all  probability  as  Maccaleus,  (4S)  whose 
name  has  become  memorable  in  consequence  of  his 
having  been  the  bishop,  from  whom  St.  &^d  re- 
ceived the  veil,  about,  as  some  writers  have  calcidated, 
A.  D.  467.  (43)  We  may  reasotiably  suprose  that 
he  had  been  consecrated  before  the  year  4d5;  '  His 
church,  that  is,  as  now  usually  expressed,  his  see,  was 
at  Cruachan  Brigh-eile  in  Hvfal^ut,  a  place  sotnewhere 
in  the  King^s  county ;  but  Lis  jurisdiction  seemtf  to 
have  extended  ovet  a  considerable  tract  of  coun- 
try. (44)  To  these  we  may  add  Cethecns  or  Cethiacuis, 
who,  although  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  be  was  a 
bishop  prior  to  the  year  440,  (45)  yet^  according  to 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  our  ancient  writem,  must 
have  been  consecrated  before  St.  Patrick's  death.  (46) 
Having  been  employed  by  the  saint  as  bishop  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland,  we  cannot  point  out  any 
fixed  see  for  him,  unless  we  should  so  caU  the  place 
where  he  was  buried,  viz.  Kilgaradh  or  Ohm  in  Ros« 
common.  (47) 

(SO)  The  Tripartite  (L.  S.  c.97.)  has  370  bishops  consecrated 

hj  St.  FiatridL  himself.    Nennhis,  and  others  after  hinsy  (see  Udher 

p.  950.)  have  d65i  a  favourite  number,  as  Lloyd  has  observed  (On 
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Church  Government,  Ch,  iv.  J.  S.),  in  the  style  of  exaggeration, 
being  equal  to  that  of  the  days  of  the  year.  Jocelin  (cap.  185.) 
reduced  them  to  350,  which  number  he  probably  took  from  the  old 
catalogue  of  Irish  saints  (see  Usher  p.  913.),  to  the  first  order  of 
which,  beginning  with  St.  Patrick,  350  holy  bishc^  are  assigned. 
But  it  does  not  make  them  aU  consecrated  by  St.  Patrick  as  Jocelin 
does ;  and  besides  it  gives  that  number  not  only  for  St.  Patrick's 
time  but  for  the  whole  period,  that  extended  to  nedr  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Tuathail,  that  is,  to  near  A.  D.  544.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  after  St.  Patrick's  death  the  number  of  bishops  encrcased 
rapidly,  and  still  more  so  that  of  the  chorepiscopi,  who,  however, 
in  the  old  Irish  documents  are  usually  included  under  the  general 
denomination  of  bishops*  Accordingly  there  might  have  been  in 
the  course  of  above  a  hundred  years,  reckoning  from  about  the 
year  440  to  544,  between  bishops  properly  so  called  and  chorepiscopiy 
about  350  in  all. 

(31 )  The  general  rule  was  that  bishops  were  not  to  be  appointed, 
unless  there  was  a  necessity  for  thenL  I  will  not,  in  the  case  of 
Ireland,  lay  any  stress  upon  the  canon  of  the  Council  of  Sardica, 
which  had  been  enacted  before  St.  Patrick's  time,  and  required  that 
bishops  should  not  be  placed  except  in  respectable  cities ;  for  that 
canon  could  not  be  applied  to  this  country,  in  which  very  few  cities 
were  then  to  be  found.  And  not  only  the  creation  of  a  see  at 
Armagh,  until  then  only  a  field,  but  numberless  other  instances 
prove  that  it  was  never  observed  in  Ireland.  Nor  was  it  strictly  ad- 
hered to  in  other  countries  (see  Bingham,  Book  11,  cA.  12.) ;  yet 
no  example  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  country,  entirely  Catholic,  of 
such  a  great  number  of  bishops  at  on^  time,  as  that  of  350  would  . 
have  been  for  Ireland.  I  say  entirely  Catholic  ;  lest  any  one  might 
alledge  the  case  of  the  numberless  bishops  in  Africa  during  the 
schism  of  the  Donatists.  ' 

(32)  PW)bus  8ays(Z,.  2.  c.  35.)  that  St  Patrick  had  ordained  \ 
bishops,  priests,  &c.;  "post  episcopos  et  presbyteros  in  ecdesia 
ordinatos,  post  totum  ecclesiasticum  ordinem  bene  ac  perfecte  . 
compositum."  This  agrees  with  what  we  read  in  the  third  Life 
(cap.  94.)  and  the  fourth  (cap.  95.);  "  post  episcopos,  presbyteros, 
diaconos,  reliquosque  ecclesiastioos  oidines  constitutos."  Neither 
these  Lives  nor  Fh>bu8  mention  the  number  of  those  bishops  nor 
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of  the  other  members  of    the  clerical  body  i^pointed  by  St. 
PatricL 

(3S)  It  has  been  published  by  Usher,  (p.  950}  as  follows  ; 
*'  Benignus,  Bronus,  Sachellus,  Cethiacus,  Carthacus,  Cartenus, 
Comumus,  Plrtnanus,  Sigeus,  Cetennus,  Seneaticus,  Olcanus, 
IboruSy  Ordius,  Naziarius,  MuemeuSf  Senachus,  Seomdinus, 
Gosachusy  CamulacuSy  Auxilius,  Yictoricus,  Bressialus,  Feccus, 
Menathus,  Cennanus,  Nazarus,  Melus,  Maceleus,  Mactaleus, 
Culeneusy  Asacus,  Bitheus,  Falertus,  Seseneus.  Muirethchiser, 
Terooreris  (qui  fundavit  ecclesiam  sanctam  Cairce,  quam  tenuit 
familia  Clonoaviss)  Daigreus,  Justianus  mac  Hy,  Daimene,  Oltcanus, 
Domnallus,  et  alii  quamplurimi."  By  alii  quamplunmi  I  dare  say 
Tirechan  (alluding  not  to  the  whole  nation  but  merely  to  St. 
Patrick's  particular  disciples)  meant  to  insinuate  that  there  were,  at 
least,  as  many  more  as  those,  whose  names  he  has  given.  Thence 
would  result  a  number  of  above  80  persons.  Misemeus  is,  I 
believe^  only  another  name  for  Isseminus  or  Esserenus,  made  up 
by  prefixing  the  endearing  letter  m.  It  would  be  odd  that,  having 
particularly  mentioned  Secundinus  and  Auxilius,  he  would  have 
omitted  their  venerable  colleague  Isseminus.  Instead  of  Justiantu 
fHoc  Hyy  Daimency  read  JusHnusy  'MaC'hua  Daimene,  that  is  a 
person  of  the  fimiily  of  Daimene,  who,  according  to  Colgan 
(Tr.  Th.p.  286.)  was  Endeus  of  Arran. 

(34)  Usher  (loc  cit.)  seems  to  speak  of  them  as  if  they  were  all 
bishops  and  in  St.  Patrick's  time.  But  it  cannot  be  admitted  that 
there  were  then  about  80  bishops  in  Ireland.  Tirechan  must,  I 
think,  be  understood  not  of  bishops  but  of  disciples,  some  of 
whom  became  bishops  either  before  the  saint  died,  or  after,  while 
others  did  not.  Colgan,  when  quoting  his  catalogue,  calls  them 
simply  disciples,  and  mentions  the  festival  days  of  several  of  them 
without  giving  them  the  title  of  Inshop.  (See  Tr.  Th.  p.  268.) 
'\  (35)  For  instance  Mactaleus,  who  was  bishop  of  KilcuUen,  must 
have  been  very  young  when  St.  Patrick  died ;  for  he  lived  until 
A.D.  549.  (TV.  Th,  p,  19.)  And  even  supposing  that  he  had 
not  lived  so  long,  he  could  not  have  been  bishop  there  until  after 
the  death  of  Isseminus  in  the  year  469.  (Usher,  ItuL  Chron.) 
Even  Benignus  was  not  raised  to  the  episcopacy  during  the  lifetime 
of  our  Apostie.    (See  above,  sect,  ii.) 

{S6)  Litde  or  nothing  is  known  of  Hrtnanus,  Sigeus,  Cetennus, 
VOL.  I.  Z 
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Seneatictis,  Ordius,  Naziarius,  CamalacuSy  Bressialus,  Menathus, 
Nazarus,  Culeneus,  and  Muirethcliiser.  Seseneus  was  probably 
the  Sezinus  or  Sezni  of  Guic-Sezni  in  Britany.  (See  Not.  5  to 
Chap.  VI.)  Who  Carthacus  was  I  cannot  well  discover ;  for  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  he  was  the  celebrated  Carthach,  grandson  of 
king  Aengus  of  Cashel,  and  who,  having  flourished  in  the  sixth 
century,  was  master  of  the  still  more  celebrated  Carthach  or  Car- 
tliagh  of  Lismore.  Unless  we  should  admit  that  there  is  an  error 
in  the  list,  it  may  be  concluded  that  he  was  a  still  older  Carthach, 
and  probably  of  the  sime  illustrious  family.  Might  Culeneus 
have  been  the  same  as  St.  Mac-Culindus,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
bishop  of  Lusk,  where  his  memory  was  celebrated  on  the  6th  of 
September,  and  to  have  died  in  497  ?  (See  Butler's  Lives  of 
Saints  of  6th  Sept.  and  Archdall  at  LusL 

(37)  See  Chap.  i.  sect.  xiii.  and  Chap.  vi.  sect.  vii. 

(38)  See  Chap.\i.  §.v. 

(39)  In  his  Acts  (6th  Febr.)  Colgan  quotes  a  passage  to  this 
purpose  from  a  Life  of  St.  Brigid,  which,  erroneously  I  think,  he 
attributes  to  Ultan  of  Ardbraccan.  According  to  other  accounts 
which  are  more  consistent,  Mel  was  raised  to  the  episoopaqr  by 
St.  Patrick  himself;  and  even  Jocelin,  however  partial  to  Britiah 
bishops,  joins  f^cap.  102)  in  this  statement.  As  to  what  is  said  of 
his  having  been  a  nephew  of  St.  Patrick  by  his  sister  Darerca,  we 
have  already  seen  what  opinion  ought  to  be  formed  of  such  sto- 
ries. Add  that  in  said  Life  of  St.  Brigid,  whence  the  whole  ac- 
count of  Mel  is  chiefly  taken,  this  or  any  other  relationship  to  our 
apostle  is  never  mentioned. 

(40)  In  the  Life  of  St.  Brigid  just  referred  to  he  is  said  to  have 
been  a  bishop,  when  that  saint  was  in  her  mother's  womb.  Now 
she  was  bom  about  A.  D.  454. 

(41)  Annals  of  Ulster,  Usher  (Ind.  Chron.)^  Ware  {Bishops  at 
Armagh  J.  The  day  of  his  death  was  the  sixth  of  Februaiy.  Hatris, 
to  shew  his  learning  and  appear  as  correcting  Ware,  sajrs  that  an 
old  Calendar  ^'  placeth  his  death  on  the  8th  of  the  Ides  of  Fe- 
bruary, that  is  the  5th  of  February  487^  with  which  the  Annals 
of  Ulster  agree.'*  The  poor  man  did  not  know  that  the  8th  of  the 
Ides  corresponded  not  to  tho  5th  but  the  6th  of  that  month,  as 
Ware  has  it ;  although  he  might  have  found  it  in  all  the  common 
tables  of  the  Roman  Calender.    And  as  to  A.  D*  487  it  was  ac- 
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cording  to  the  computation  of  some  of  our  old  annalists,  the  same 
as  488.     Ware  imderstood  these  subjects  vastly  better  than  his 
dull  corrector.     Two  or  three  of  our  ancient  writers  have  distin- 
guished Mel  from  Melchus,  and  have  been  followed  by  Ware  and 
Colgan.     Melchus,  according  to  one  account,   was  brother  to 
Mel ;  and,  what  must  appear  very  singular,  they  are  both  placed 
togetlier  as  joint  bishops  at   Ardagh  {Tripaii,  L.  2.  c.   26  }• 
Ware,  to  guard  against  this  absurdity,  places  Melchus  after  MeL 
Then  we  have  Melchus's  festival  also  on  the  sixth  of  February. 
Two  brothers,  co-bishops  of  one  see,  and  dying  on  the  same  day 
of  the  year !    The  fact  is  that  they  were  one  and  the  same  person, 
and  the  real  name  was  probably  Mekhu,  which  having  been 
latinized  and  contracted  into  MeluSy  to  bring  it  nearer  to  me/, 
honey  (for,  as  the  Tripartite  has,  Z.  2.  c.  29.    Melus  was  homo 
vert  meUeusJy  gave  occasion  to  this  distinction.    Would  not  Tire- 
chan,  having  particularized  Mel,  have  mentioned  also  Melchu,  had 
such  a  person  been  his  brother  and  along  with  him  at  Ardagh  ? 
Or  would  his  name  have  been  omitted  in  all  the  Irish  martyrolo- 
gies  and  annals,  while  they  make  particular  mention  of  Mel  or 
Melus  ?    Even  Jocelin  has  Md  alone.    And  in  the  old  enumera- 
tions of  St.  Patrick's  pretended  nephews,  with  the  exception  of  an 
interpolated  one  (TV.  Th,p.  227.)   we  find  only  Melus.    He  is 
said  to  have  written  some  Memoirs  concerning  St.  Patrick.    If  so, 
they  are  not  now  extant. 

(42)  Colgan  says  (TV.  Tk.  p.  268.)  that  Maceleus  was  perhaps 
one  Macetus  or  Maccectus,  ji  person  mentioned  in  the  Tripartite. 
Strange  that  he  should  look  out  for  that  obscure  person,  while  he 
had  at  his  hand  Macalleus,  whose  name,  considering  the  Irish  and 

'.  ancient  manner  of  pronouncing  the  letter  c,  was  the  very  same  as 
Maceleus  or  Makeleus.  But  having  found  Maccalleus  elsewhere, 
and  wishing  to  swell  the  number  of  St.  Patrick's  disciples,  he 

*  thought  it  better  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Maceleus  of  Ti- 
rechan. 

(43)  Usher  find.  Chron.)  That  St.  Brigid  received  the  veil 
from  Maccalleus  will  be  proved  in  its  proper  place. 

(44)  In  a  passage  from  Tirechan  quoted  by  Usher  (^.1031) 
it  is  said,  that  St.  Brigid  got  the  veil  from  the  son  of  CuiUe  or 
Caille,  f .  e.  Maccaille  in  Uisniuch  Midi  (Usneagh  in  Westmeath). 
Yet  he  Boight  have  happened  to  be  m  that  place,  although  it  was 
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not  his  usual  residence ;  and  it  was  probably  oomprized  within  the 
district,  or,  as  we  now  call  it,  the  diocese  assigned  to  him.  Cm- 
achan-brigh-eile  in  Hj-falgia  is  expressly  mentbned  in  the  Ca* 
lendar  of  Cashel  and  other  documents  (TV.  Tk.p.  525.)  as  the 
place  where  his  church  was.  Colgan  says  (in  p,  231.)  that  it  was 
on  the  confines  of  Leinster  and  Munster,  by  which  he  meant,  I 
suppose,  Munster  according  to  its  former  extent  before  a  part  of 
it  was  added  to  the  King's  county.  The  Eilcy  with  which  the 
name  of  that  place  terminates,  was  perhaps  the  district  commonly 
called  Ely  O'Carroll.  Maccaleus  has  been  thrust  in  among  the 
pretended  nephews  of  St.  Patrick  in  the  interpolated  enumeration 
alluded  to  above,  Nat.  41. 

(45)  Compare  with  Chap.  vi.  Sect.  i. 

(46)  See  Not.  87  to  Chap.  v.  (47)  Not-  88  to  Chap.  ▼. 

§.  VI.  Tliere  are  some  other  persons  mentioned  in 
Tirechan*s  list,  who  certainly  were  bishops,  but  whe- 
ther before  or  after  the  death  of  St.  Patrick,  let  us 
briefly  inquire.  Bronus  of  CaisseUira  (West  Cashel 
in  Sligo)  was  a  bishop  in  St.  Brigid's  time,  (48)  and 
I  should  have  no  difficulty  to  admit  that  he  was  one 
before  St.  Patrick's  demise,  except  that  his  having 
lived  until  A.  D.  512  renders  it  rather  improbable 
that  he  had  been  raised  to  that  rank  before  the  year 
465,  unless  we  should  suppose  that  he  lived  to  a  very 
great  age.  On  a  similar  principle  there  is  reason  to 
doubt  also  of  Cartenus  or  Maccartin  of  Clogher  hav- 
ing been  a  bishop  before  that  period  ;  for,  although 
he  died  earlier  than  Bronus,  viz.  in  506,  yet  his  being 
represented  as  old,  when  appointed  to  that  see, 
excites  a  suspicion  that  he  was  not  consecrated  prior 
to  the  death  of  our  apostle.  (49)  Asacus,  or  as 
others  call  him,  Asicus,  is  one  of  those,  whom  a  very 
old  tradition  acknowledges  as  a  bishop  in  that  early 
period  of  the  Irish  churcn.  He  was  placed  at  Elphin, 
and,  according  to  some  accounts,  as  bishop^  (50)  by 
St.  Patrick.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  he  was 
one  during  the  saint's  life  time.     It  is  related  of  him 
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that,  through  a  penitential  spirit,  he  withdrew  from  his 
diocese    and   retired    to    the  mountain   Sliebhliag 
(Slieve-league  in  Donegal),  where,  afler  a  considerable 
time,  he  was  discovered  by  his  disciples.     He  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  return  to  his  see,  but  went  with 
them  to  a  solitary  place,  and,  when  dead,  was  buried  at 
Rath-cunga  (51)  (barony  of  Tyrhugh  in  said  county). 
Next  to  Asacus  is  mentioned  Bitheus,  concerning 
whose  episcopacy  some  doubts  might  be  entertained 
were  he  not  mentioned  in  quotations  from  old  docu- 
ments as  a  bishop  and  contemporary  with  Bronus  and 
Asacus,  who  was  his  uncle.  (5S)     This  last  circum- 
stance is  sufficient  to  show,  that  he  did  not  become  a 
bishop  until  after  St.  Patrick's  death ;  for,  if  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  uncle  was  one   at  so  early  a 
period,  we  may  conclude  that  the  nephew  was  not. 
Where  his  see  or  church  was  I  cannot  rightly  dis- 
cover.   (53)      He  is  said  to   have   been  buried   at 
Rath-cunga,  (54)  where  his  uncle's  remains  had  been 
deposited.     Olcanus  was  undoubtedly  a  bishop,  and, 
if  Usher's  calculation  could  be  suported,  might  have 
been  one  before  A.  D.  465.    But,  as  has  been  already 
observed,   {55]  this  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
testimony  of  the  Tripartite,  according  to  which  he 
was  not  born  until  about  the  year  443.  It  is  said  that 
he  went  to  Gaul  for  the  sake  of  study,  and,  having 
afler  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  returned  to  Ireland, 
presided  over  a  great  school,  and  was  raised  to  the 
episcopal  rank.  (56)     His  see  was  in  that  part  of  the 
now  county  of  Antrim  anciently  named  DalriedUy  (57) 
and  is  called  by  some  Derkan  or  Der/con,  by  others 
Rathmuighe  or  Airthir-muighe.  (58)     He  has  been 
sometimes  caUed  Bolca%  and  his  festival  was  held  on 
the  30th  of  February.  (59)     Cennanus  or  Kennanus 
was,  I  believe,  the  celebrated  St.  Kienan  of  Daimh- 
liag  (60)  or  Duleek,  whose  death  our  Annalists  affix 
to  A.  D.  489.  (61)     Did  other  circumstances  agree, 
it  might  be  admitted,  that  he  was  a  bishop  before  the 
death  of  St.  Patrick ;  but  we  are  told  that  he  was 
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bom  nearly  about  the  same  time  with  Olcan,  and 
consequently  about  the  year  442.  (6@)  In  this  case 
his  promotion  to  the  episcopacy  could  not  have  been 
prior  to  about  4  7  2.  His  native  place  was,  I  dare  say, 
not  in  Ulster,  as  the  Tripartite  seems  to  state,  but  in 
Meath.  (63)  He  was  of  an  illustrious  family,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  baptized,  when  an  infant,  by  St. 
Patrick.  The  Kenan  mentioned  by  Usher,  and  who, 
he  says,  went  to  Gaul  and  became  a  monk  in  St. 
Martin's  monastery  of  Tours,  was,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  a  different  person.  (64)  That  Kenan  was  a 
native  of  Connaught,  and  is  said  to  have  erected  a 
church  in  the  territory  of  the  Eugenian  sept,  (65) 
while  our  Kienan  was  either  a  Meath  or  an  Ulster 
man,  and  his  peculiar  church  was  at  Duleek,  of 
which  he  was  the  founder.  (66)  He  wrote  a  life  of 
St.  Patrick,  and  his  festival  was  kept  on  the  24th  qf 
November.  (07)  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  reckon 
among  those  distinguished  men  of  Tirechan's  list^ 
who  became  bishops  either  in  or  not  long  after  St. 
Patrick's  time,  also  Falertus,  or  Felartus,  or,  as  some- 
times called,  Fulartus  of  Domnach-mor  in  Magh-Seola, 
now  Donaghpatrick  in  the  county  of  Galway ;  (68) 
not  because  he  is  mentioned  as  such  in  the  Tripartite, 
which,  unless  corroborated  by  other  authorities,  can- 
not be  safely  depended  upon  with  regard  to  the 
times  of  our  bishops ;  but  because  I  find  him  also  in 
the  Life  of  Benignus  as  having  been  placed  there  by 
St.  Patrick.  (69)  If  this  statement  be  true,  which  I 
find  no  reason  for  contradicting,  we  must  admit  that 
his  promotion  took  place  before  the  death  of  our 
Apostle,  although,  for  reasons  already  mor6  than 
once  assigned,  it  could  not  have  been  prior  to  the 
year  440. 

(48)  See  Chap.  v.  sect.  ix.  Not,  86. 
(4<9)  See  Chap.  vi.  sect.  xii. 

(50)  Jocdin,  cap.  107.    The  Tripartite  {L.  S.  c.  S9.J  quotes 
fixmi  an  ancient  author  a  passage,  in  which  it  is  said  that  St. 
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Patrick  placed  Asicus  at  Elphin.  But  it  does  not  state  whether 
he  was  then  a  bishop  or  not.  According  to  the  clironology  of 
the  Tripartite  Asicus  would  have  been  fixed  at  that  place  about 
A.  D.  487  (see  Chap.  v.  sect,  ix.)  at  which  time  he  could  not  have 
been  a  bishop.  Afler  some  words  we  read  in  said  passage; 
'*  Assicus  sanctus  episcopus  fuit  faber  acris  Patricii."  Here  he  is 
called  bishop ;  but  the  addition  of  his  having  worked  in  brass  for 
St.  Patrick  would  seem  to  indicate  that  his  promotion  did  not  take 
place  imtil  after,  at  least,  the  foundation  of  Armagh,  when  the 
saint,  having  a  permanent  residence,  had  occason  to  employ  him. 
Next  we  may  suppose,  that  he  was  not  made  bishop  of  Elphin 
until  after  he  had  ceased  to  work  at  Armagh,  as  he  must  have  re- 
sided in  his  diocese.  The  passage  above  referred  to  may,  I  think, 
be  explained  in  the  following  manner.  Asicus  was  placed  at 
Elphin  when  a  priest  by  St.  Patrick  not  many  years  afler  the 
commencement  of  his  mission ;  when  Armagh  was  founded  he 
was  summoned  thither  to  assist  in  making  utensils  for  the  use  of 
the  church ;  afterwards,  but  whether  before  or  after  the  death  of 
the  saint  cannot  be  ascertained,  he  became  bishop  of  Elphin. 

(51)  Tripart.  L.  2.  c.  40.  Archdall  makes  Rathcunga  an  abbey 
founded  by  St-  Patrick,  and  refers  to  Colgan.  But  neither  he 
not  tlie  Tripartite  mentions  St.  Patrick  founder  of  an  abbey  there. 
At:  most  they  attribute  to  him  the  erection  of  a  church  at  Rath- 
cunga. (See  Chap.  vi.  §.  ii.)  But  whatever  was  the  religious 
house  in  that  place,  it  owed  its  origin,  at  the  earliest,  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Asicus. 

(52)  Tripart  Z«.  2.  c.  iii.  Compare  with  ib.  c.  39  and  43. 

(53)  The  Tripartite  has  (X.  2.  c.  52.)  <<  St.  Bronius,  S.  Biteus 
de  Caissel-ira."  Bronius  was  certainly  bishop  of  that  place ;  but 
do  these  words  mean  that  Biteus  was  also  bishop  thereof?  If  so» 
he  was  not  appointed  to  it  until,  at  the  earliest,  A.D.  512,  the 
year  in  which  Bronius  died,  and  accordingly  must  have  been  very 
young  when  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick.  Or  is  there  a  transposition 
in  the  text,  so  as  that  it  should  be  read,  "  St.  Bronius  de  CaUsel" 
tray  S.  Biteus,"  && 

(54)  Tripart  L.  2.  c.  in.  (56)  Chap.  vi.  sect.  iii. 

(56)  Jocelin,  cap.  86.  It  is  strange  that  Usher,  who  {p.  951.) 
todk  his  account  of  Olcan  from  Jocelin,  has  affixed  his  return  from 
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Gaul  to  A.  D.  450  (In(L  ChronJ)  Jocdlin  exhibits  Olcan  as  hav^ 
ing  been  baptized,  when  an  infant^  by  St.  Patrick ;  and,  without 
recurring  to  the  Tripartite,  it  is  plain  that  this  baptism  took  place 
some  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  saint's  mksion.  Tlien 
Olcan  is  represented  as  a  grown  up  person  (grandiusculus)  when 
he  set  out  for  Graul.  Now,  adding  the  time  that  he  spent  there, 
how  could  he  have  returned  to  Ireland  as  early  as  the  year  450  ? 
The  Tripartite  does  not  mention  Olcan's  studies  in  GauL 

(57)  See  Not.  24  to  Chap.  v. 

(58)  Usher,  Mowing  Jocelin,  calls  it  Derkan,  and  says  tliat 
the  name  still  remains  in  a  part  of  the  Routs  (Dalrieda)  called 
Clon-Derkan.  The  Tripartite  (£.  2.  c.  128.)  calls  the  see  Rath- 
magia  or  Airikirmugia,  the  chief  toton  ofDalrieday  not  &r  from 
Dunluce  (see  Seward  at  Rathmuighe).  Colgan  fTr.  Th.  p,  114.) 
conjectures  that  Derkan  was  the  name  of  the  district,  in  whkh  the 
town  Rathmuighe  was  situated. 

(59)  Colgan,  AA.  SS.  ad  20  Feb.  There  was  another  Olcan 
(Tripart.  L.  2.  c.  92)  also  called  Bolcan  or,  as  Jocelin  writes  it 
{cap,  141.),  Volcan.  He  was,  as  Colgan  observes,  (ib,  p.  377.) 
only  a  priest,  and  his  festival  was  on  ^e  4th  of  July.  He  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Olcan  of  Kilm«inoyle :  (See  Not.  120  to  cA.  v.) 
and  was  probably  the  Oltcantu  of  Tirechan. 

(60)  Daimhiiag  signifies  a  house  of  stone.  If  the  churdi  built 
of  stone  at  Duleek  was,  as  is  generally  said,  erected  by  Kienan, 
it  will  follow  that  stone  buildings,  although  rare  in  Ireland  before 
the  eleventh  century,  yet  were  not  quite  unknown.  If,  however, 
it  should  be  contended  that  the  original  diurch  founded  by  Kienan 
was  not  of  stone,  and  that  the  place,  where  it  was  situated,  did 
not  get  the  name  of  Daimhiiag  until  a  later  period,  I  shall  not 
enter  into  a  controversy  about  it. 

(61)  Ulster  Annals,  followed  by  Ware,  (Ataiq.  ch.  26.)  Annals 
of  Innis&llen — 4  Masters  ap,  Tr.  Th.p.  217.  Colgan  (ib.)  doubts 
of  this  antiquity,  and  refers  to  a  Life  of  a  St.  Mochua,  whence 
it  would  appear  that  Kienan  did  not  erect  Daimhiiag  until  about 
or  aiter  A.  D.  540.  But  in  this  case  how  could  he  have  been  a 
disciple  of  St.  Patridc,  w;hich,  however,  Colgan  maintains  ?  Had  he 
given  us  the  passage  he  ^udes  to,  we  could  be  better  judges  of  the 
matter.  Meanwhile  we  may  adhere  to  the  date  marked  in  the  Annala* 
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(62)  SeeTripart.  L.  2.  c.  126. 

(6S)  Kienan  was  bom  in  Kennacta.  There  were  two  territories 
known  by  this  name,  one  in  Meath,  and  the  other  in  the  now 
county  of  Londonderry,  the  name  of  which  is  still  retained  in  the 
barony  called  Kenaght  The  Kennacta  of  Meath  was  the  very 
district,  in  which  Duleek  is  situated  (see  Tripart  L,  2.  c.  48.)  It 
is  then  more  probable  that  this  was  the  Kennacta,  in  which  Kie- 
nan was  bom,  although  the  Tripartite  elsewha:e  (ib.  cap.  126.) 
seems  to  make  the  other  Kennacta  his  country,  owing,  I  should 
think,  to  its  having  been  recorded  in  general  terms,  that  he  had 
been  bom  in  Kennacta,  without  its  being  specified  whether  it  was 
that  of  Ulster  or  Meath. 

(64)  Usher  (p.  1070)  refers  to  a  Life  of  the  Kenan,  whom  he 
makes  mention  of,  but  8a3rs  nothing  of  Duledc,  although  he  names 
various  places,  in  which  that  Kenan  is  said  to  have  been.  Colgan, 
however,  applies  {A A.  SS.  p,  443.)  to  Kienan  of  Duleek  what 
Usher  has  of  his  Kenan,  and  so  does  Harris  {Bishops*  p,  137.)  and 
Archdall  (at  Duleek).  Usher  sends  his  Kenan  to  Gaul  in  the 
year  450  {Ind,  Chran.).  Archdall,  in  his  blundering  manner, 
makes  that  the  year,  in  which  St.  Patrick  baptized  Kienan. 

(65)  Usher  explains  this  by  Ti/rone ;  but  it  might  be  as  wdl 
understood  of  Innish-owen ;  and  I  strongly  suspect  that  this  was 
the  district  alluded  to.  For  it  \a  added,  that  Kenan  placed  over 
that  church  his  beloved  disciple  Congellus.  Now  we  find  a  Con- 
gel  or  Coemgal  abbot  of  Both-chonais  in  Innish-owen  (A A.  SS.p. 
454.).  It  is  tme  that  he  lived  about  the  latter  end  of  the  7th 
century  while  £jenan  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  a  boy  in  the 
time  of  king  Lagerius  (Leogaire  says  Usher).  But  such  ana- 
chronisms are  fiur  from  being  uncommon  in  those  Lives.  I  am 
confirmed  in  my  suspicion  by  the  circumstance  that  Kenan  is  said 
to  have  been  instmcted  by  the  most  religious  Nathan.  Who 
could  this  person  be  except  the  celebrated  Nathy  of  Achonry,  who 
lived  in  the  sixth  century,  and  had  taught  several  eminent  persons, 
among  others  the  great  St.  Fechin,  who  died  A.  D.  665  ?  I^ 
instead  of  LageriuSy  we  should  rfad  the  name  of  some  other  Irish 
king  of  a  later  period,  there  will  be  nothing  inconsistent  in  the 
account  of  Usher's  Kenan,  who  was  probably  one  of  the  two 
Kenans  (ap  Colgan  A  A.  SS»  p.  443)  different  from  Kienan  of 
DuIeeL 
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{66)  In  all  the  documents  I  have  met  with  relative  to  Kienan 
die  foundation  of  that  church  is  attributed  to  himself.  ArchdaU, 
however,  foists  in  St.  Patrick  as  its  founder. 

(67)  The  Calendar  of  Cashel  (Tr.  Th.  p.  217-)  has  at  Nov. 
24<.  ''  Sanctus  Kienanus  de  Damliag,  filius  Sadnae — ^Hujus  S. 
Kienani  remanet  inoorruptum  et  illaesum  corpus :  scripsit  vitam  S. 
Patridi." 

(68)  See  Chap.  v.  sect.  x. 

(69)  The  passage  is  rather  curious  and  deserves  to  be  quoted. 
**  Quidam  tempore  perrexit  S.  Patridus  in  ocddentalem  plagam 
Connachtensiura,  id  est,  in  campum  Sinil ;  et  adivit  domum 
Echini  filii  Briani,  filu  Ethac,  r^is  Connachtensium.  Et  Patri- 
dus quaesivit  ho^itium  ab  illo.  Et  Echinus  negavit,  et  noluit 
ipsum  salutare,  vel  ad  fidem  converti.  Et  turn  S.  Patridus  rever- 
sus  est  ad  ilium  locum,  in  quo  hodie  est  Domnach-mor-muige 
Sinil,  sive  Domnack'Patruic  ;  et  fundavit  ecclesiam,  in  qua  rdi- 
quit  Felartum  episcapum,*'     See  more  A  A.  SS,  ad  29  Mart» 

§.  VII.  A  few  others  of  those  named  in  the  list  have 
been  called  bishops  ;  (70)  but  we  have  not  authority 
sufficient  for  deciding  whether  justly  or  not.  Besides 
the  persons,  whose  names  are  there  given,  there  were 
some  other  bishops  in  Ireland  at  or  about  the  period 
we  are  now  treating  of.   One  of  them  was  Tassach  of 
Rath-colptha  near  Down,  from  whom  St.  Patrick  re- 
ceived the  holy  viaticum,  and  who  is  spoken  of,  in  some 
of  the  Lives,  as  a  bishop  at  the  time  that  he  adminis- 
tered it  to  him.  (71)    Another  was  Hercus  or  Ercus 
bishop  of  Slane,  who  might  have  been  consecrated 
before  the  year  4s65.     For,  although  he  lived  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  until  A.  D.  5iS,  or,  as  others 
have  it,  5 1 4,  yet,  as  he  was  in  his  ninetieth  year  when 
he  died,  there  is  no  anachronism  in  supposing  that 
he  was  a  bishop  prior  to  St.  Patrick's  decease.  [72) 
We  may  add,  I  believe,  Mochoe  or  Mochay  of  An- 
trim, who,  although  sometimes  mentioned  by  the 
name  of  abbots  yet  is  also  styled  bishop.  (73)     As 
he  died  in  the  year  497>  it  may  be  reasonably  admitted 
that  he  was  one  as  far  back  as  A.  D.  465.   (74)     If 
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Moctheus  of  Louth  became  a  bishop,  as  indeed  his 
Acts  published  by  Colgan,  and  several  respectable 
authorities  would  make  us  believe,  I  should  nave  no 
difficulty  to  admit  that  he  was  consecrated  about  the 
year  470.  It  is  true  that  his  death  is  assigned  to 
A.  D.  5S5.  But  as  he  lived  to  the  age  of,  at  least, 
100  years,  these  dates  can  be  very  easily  reconciled. 
Having  treated  of  him  elsewhere,  it  would  be  super* 
fluous  to  add  more  at  present.  (7^)  To  this  same 
period  I  would  willingly  assign  the  promotion  of  the 
great  Ailbe  of  Emly,  if  we  be  allowed  to  suppose, 
that  he  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  as  it  is  said  that  he 
did.  (76)  He  certainly  was  not  a  bishop  when  he 
joined  St.  Patrick  in  Munster,  (77)  nor  much  less  at 
any  time  before  that  period.  (78)  Considering, 
however,  that  he  was  under  our  Apostle's  tuition  as 
early  as  perhaps  the  year  445,  (79)  and  granting 
that  he  was  only  ten  years  old,  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  he  could  have  been  raised  to  the  episcopacy 
about  465.  The  Bollandists  have  assigned  the  year 
464  to  his  consecration  ;  but  the  principle,  on  which 
they  formed  this  date,  is  quite  too  doubtful  to  be  de- 
pended upon.  (80)  Yet,  as  he  was  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary merit,  it  may  be  fairly  conjectured  that 
he  was  promoted  as  soon  as  his  age  would  permit ; 
and  the  only  remaining  difficulty  will  be,  that, 
in  case  he  was  SO  years  old  about  A.  D.  464,  he  must 
have  reached  the  age  of  about  93  years,  whereas  he 
died  in  527*  This  hypothesis  implies  nothing  ex- 
traordinary, particularly  when  there  is  question  of 
persons  of  religious  and  abstemious  habits,  who,  ge- 
nerally, live  much  longer  than  people  of  other  de- 
scriptions. The  circumstance  of  ffmly  having  been 
considered  as  the  most  respectable  see  in  Munster 
before  the  rise  of  Cashel,  (81)  seems  to  show  that 
it  was  founded  in  St.  Patrick's  life  time  and  no  other 
person  than  Ailbe  has  ever  been  spoken  of  as  its  first 
bishop.  We  know  that  he  was  actively  employed,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  in  forwarding,  as  bishop,  the 
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interests  of  religion  in  Munster  during  the  reign  of. 
Aengus,  who  was  killed  A.  D.  490.  To  this  list  of 
these  early  prelates  I  cannot  add  Declan  for  reasons 
already  enlarged  upon.  (82)  I  should  be  much  more 
disposed  to  add  Trian,  who  is  said  to  have  had  his 
residence  in  a  northern  part  of  Munster.  (83)  His 
being  described  as  a  Roman,  that  is,  a  continental 
bishop,  brings  us  back  to  an  early  period  of  the  Irish 
churcn,  and  to  those  times  when  many  holy  men  took 
shelter  in  Ireland  before  the  Franks  embraced  the 
Christian  religion. 

(70)  Ex,  c.  Sachellus,  Tripart.  L,  2.  c.  52.  Seneachus,  ib.  cap* 
62.  (See  above  Chap.  v.  §.  x.)  Victoricus  or  Victor,  Tripart. 
L.  8.  c.  12.  (See  Chap.  vii.  §.  iii.)  But,  were  we  to  receive  as 
bishops  all  those,  who  are  so  called  in  the  Tripartite,  there  would 
be  no  end  to  them.  Jocelin,  however,  an  authority  poor  enough, 
has  Victor,  cap.  189.  Archdall  has  an  abbey  Kilcholpa  in  Down 
for  Tassach.  Rathcolp  is  placed  by  him  in  Mayo,  also  for  Tassach. 
What  stuff  to  swell  up  his  book ! 

(71)  See  Ptobus,  L.  2.  c.  S5.  Tripart  L.  1.  c.  71.  Third  Life, 
cop.  89,  &C. 

(72)  See  Chap.  v.  J.  v. 

( 78)  Tripart.  L.  1  c.  5S.  Jocelin,  cap.  87.  Colgan  TV.  Th.  p.  265. 

(74)  See  Chap.  v.  §.  iii.  A  Durdracht  of  Antrim  is  mentioned 
in  some  Irish  Calendars.  But  nothing  certain  is  known  as  to  the 
time,  in  which  he  lived.  For  we  are  not  bound  to  give  credit  to 
a  Menologiutn  genealogicum  quoted  by  Colgan,  (  TV.  Th.p.  110.) 
which  TOBkes  him  one  of  the  pretended  brothers  of  Dicho,  St.  Pa- 
trick's first  convert.  (See  Not.  17  to  Chap.  v.  Archdall  swal- 
lowed this  story  and  (at  Antrim)  has  Durtract  before  Mochay. 
Another  nustake  is  his  affixing  Mochay's  death  to  A.  D. 
498  or  496^  As  to  498,  I  do  not  know  where  he  found  it; 
but  the  real  year  was  497>  called  indeed  by  the  Annalists,  to 
whom  he  refers,  496.  He  ought  to  have  known,  that,  in  their 
mode  of  computation,  496  was  the  same  as  what  we  call  497-  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  Mochay's  see  was  not  Antrim  but 
Dundrum  in  the  county  of  Down.  This  cannot  be  reconcfled  with 
his  being  constantly  known  by  the  name  of  Mochay  Aendrium, 
that  is,  as  I  find  it  generally  explained,  Antrim.  Aengus  Kelideu% 
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quoted  by  Colgan  (A A.  SS.  p.  95.),  calls  him  *^  Mochay  Aen- 
drotnensis  de  Lock-Cuan*  This  was  the  Lake  of  StraDgfind,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  Mochay  was  bom.  (See  Chap.  r.  §. 
III.)  I  am  sure,  that  Archdali  (at  Timahoe)  is  also  mistaken  in 
assigning  the  monasteiy  of  Teach-Modioe  (Timahoe  in  the 
Queen's  county)  to  this  St.  Mochoe.  For  it  is  he,  whom  Arch- 
dall  alluded  to,  as  is  dear  from  his  placing  the  death  of  the 
founder  of  Teach-Mochoe  in  497.  There  is  no  reason  to  think, 
that  St  Mochoe  of  Antrim  had  any  establishment  out  of  Ulster, 
nor  that  Teach-Mochoe  was  founded  at  that  early  period.  The 
first  abbot  of  it  mentioned  by  Archdall,  after  Machoe,  died  in  the 
year  925.  The  founder  of  it  was  undoubtedly  some  other  Mochoe 
or  Mochua,  by  which  name  many  Irish  saints  were  called.  I  may 
here  observe,  that  Ware  and  Harris  have  omitted  the  monastery 
of  Timahoe.    Yet  there  certainly  was  one  in  that  place* 

(75)  See  Chap.  vii.  ^,  xii.  I  will  merely  observe  that  the 
rhapsody,  called  his  Acts*  (at  March  24)  although  short,  is  cram- 
med with  ftbles,  and  seems  to  have  been  patched  up  by  a  foreigner. 

(76)  Ware,  Ant.  9.  ch.  29.  at  Endy. 

(77)  See  Not.  76  to  Chap.  vi.       (78)  Chap.  i.  §.  xi. 

(79)  See  Chap.  vi.  J.vi. 

(80)  See  Nat.  84  to  Chap.  1.  and  Not.  76  to  Chap.  vi. 

(81)  Not.  67  to  Chap.  vi.      (82)  Chap.  1.  J.  hi. 
(83)  See  Chap.  vi.  §.  xi. 

§•  VIII.  At  length  we  are  come  to  the  last  days  of  St. 
Patrick.  Passing  over  some  unauthenticated  circum- 
stances, which,  if  true,  would  seem  to  have  occurred 
not  long  before  his  death,  (84)  this  was  the  period, 
at  which  he  wrote  his  Confession.  He  was  old,  when 
he  set  about  it,  (85)  and  it  seems  he  felt  his  dissolu- 
tion approaching.  (86)  He  had  been  already 
throughout  every  province  of  Ireland ;  (87)  and  he 
speaks  of  the  bulk  of  the  nation  as  then  Christian,  (88) 
and  of  his  having  ordained  clergymen  every  where.  (89) 
His  object  in  writing  it  was  .to  return  thanks  to  the 
Almighty  for  his  singular  mercies  to  himself  and  to 
the  Irish  people,  and  to  confirm  them  in  their  faith 
by  proving  that  God  had  assisted  him  in  a  most  ex- 
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traordinary  manner  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  their 
conversion.  (90)  He  also  wished  that  all  the  world, 
and  particularly  his  relatives  in  the  Continent,  who 
had  so  urgently  opposed  his  going  to  Ireland,  should 
know  (91^  what  the  Almighty  had  been  pleased  to 
operate  through  his  ministry,  and  that  his  mission 
had  been  undertaken  not  rashly  but  in  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God.  For  this  latter  reason  he  composed 
it  in  Latin,  apologizing,  however,  with  great  humi- 
lity for  the  coarseness  of  the  style.  But,  as  he  had 
been  obliged  to  adopt  another  language,  the  Irish, 
instead  of  his  own,  the  Latin,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  his  style  should  be  as  terse  as  that  of  per- 
sons, who  were  constantly  practising  and  improving 
themselves  in  the  latter  tongue.  (92) 

(84)  The  Tripartite  {L.  S.  c.94,  95.)  has  a  prophecy  of  St. 
Pbtrick  concerning  a  certain  Dichul,  whom  it  calls  abbas  Ematien^ 
sisj  and  who  was  afterwards  abbot  of  Louth.  Who  he  was  other- 
wise, or  at  what  time  he  lived  is  not  known ;  at  any  rate  he  was  long 
after  our  saint's  days,  emenso  muUo  tempore^  as  Jooelin  says, 
(cap.  140).  Colgan,  conjectures  ^ TV.  Th.  p.  115.)  that  he  was 
the  Dichul  revered  in  the  church  of  Cluainbraoin  near  Louth,  and 
that  this  might  have  been  what  the  Tripartite  calls  EmaHensis. 
But  he  says  nothing  as  to  the  time  of  that  church's  erection,  or  by 
whom  founded,  or  whether  an  abbey  or  not.  Archdall,  however, 
firom  these  premises  deduces  this  notable  statement ;  **  We  are  told 
that  St.  Patrick  founded  an  abbey  at  Cluainbraoin  near  the  town 
of  Louth/'  One  half  of  his  Monasticon  has  been  patched  up  in  this 
ridiculous  manner. 

(85)  **  Quatenus  modo  ipse  appeto  in  senectvte  mecu"  p.  4. 

(86)  He  concluded  it  widi  these  words  ;  "  Et  haec  est  Coniessio 
mea  anteqtutm  tnoriar"  Ware  ( Annotat.  p.  108.)  says; 
^*  Verba  haec  innuere  videntur  iUum,  non  diu  ante  obitum  suum, 
earn  Uteris  mandasse."  The  saint  writes  as  bequeathing  to  his 
Gallic  and  Irish  cooperators  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel  the  many 
thousands  of  Christians  then  in  Ireland ;  '^  Ut  etiam  post  obitum 
meum  Gkdlicis  relinquerem  fratribus,  et  filiis  roeis  quos  ego  in 
Domino  bi^tizavi,  tot  millia  hominum."/?.  6* 
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(87)  **  Inter  ym  et  ubi^  peigebam  causa  vestra — etiam  usque 
ad  exteras  (extremas) — partes,'*  p.  19. 

(88)  <<  Unde  autem  Hiberione,  qui  nunquam  notitiam  Dei 
habuenmt,  nisi  idola  et  immunda  usque  nunc  semper  o(duerunt» 
quomodo  nuper  facta  est  plebs  Domini  et  filii  Dei  nuncupantur." 
p.  16.  By  Hib^one  be  means  in  this  place  the  Irish  nati<m 
according  to  the  well  known  idiom  of  using  the  name  of  a  country 
for  the  people^  such  as  France  for  the  F^nch  nation,  &c. 

(89)  **  Ut  clerici  ubiqueiHis  ordinarentur."  ;)•  14. 

(90)  <<  Ego  non  silebo  neque  abscondam  ngna  et  mirabilia,  quae 
mihi  a  Domino  ministrata  sunt.'*  p.  17- 

(91^  Etsi  in  mulds  imper&ctus  sum,  opto  fraties  et  cognatos 
meoB  sdxe  qualitatem  meam,  ut  possint,  porspioere  votum  animae 
meae^^p.  3. 

(92)  "  Sicut  caeteri — qui  sermonem  iUorum  ex  infantia  nunquam 
mutaverunt,  sed  magis  ad  perfectum  semper  addiderunt ;  nam  sermo 
et  loquela  nostm  trandata  est  in  linguam  alienamr  p,  4. 

^  •  IX.  St,  Patrick  was  at  Saul,  when  he  was  attacked 
with  his  last  illness.  (93)  That  place  was,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  (94)  a  favourite  retreat  of  his. 
But  we  are  not  to  give  credit  to  the  story  of  his  hav- 
ing there  spent  the  last  30  years  of  his  life  in  retire- 
ment, a  story  made  up  merely  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
viding into  even  numbers  the  pretended  120  years  of 
age  vulgarly  assigned  to  him.  (95)  In  the  greatest 
part  of  his  Lives  there  is  not  a  word  about  any  num- 
ber of  years  thus  spent  in  a  contemplative  manner, 
and  whatever  time  they  allow  for  his  abode  in  Ireland 
is  made  commensurate  with  that  of  his  preaching  and 
pastoral  exertions.  (96)  But,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  (97)  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  those 
fanciful  divisions  of  St.  Patrick's  years,  and  it  is 
strange  that  some  writers  of  real  learning  allowed 
themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  them.  The  saint, 
perceiving  that  his  departure  from  this  world  was  near 
at  hand,  wished  to  go  to  Armagh  for  the  purpose  of 
breathing  his  last  and  leaving  his  mortal  remains  in 
the  place,  that  had  been  chosen  for  his  peculiar  see 
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and  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  Ireland.  When 
on  hhi  way  thither^  he  was,  it  is  said,  stopped  by  an 
Angel,  who  ordered  him  to  return  to  Saul,  as  that 
was  the  place,  in  which  it  was  decreed  that  he  should 
make  his  exit  from  this  world.  (98)  Be  this  as  it 
may,  he  went  back  to  Saul,  and  died  seven  days  after 
on  the  17th  March,  (99)  having  been  attended  by 
the  bishop  Tassach  and  received  from  him  the  holy 
viaticum.  (100)  In  Fiech's  hymn  we  read  that, 
when  our  Apostle  died,  his  soul  joined  that  of 
another  Patrick,  and  that  they  proceeded  together  to 
heaven.  (101)  In  this  singular  passage  the  author 
alludes  to  a  second  Patrick,  who,  as  he  supposed,  died 
just  about  the  same  time  with  ours.  He^  could  not 
have  meant  a  Patrick  of  Nola,  a  person  whom  he  had 
never  heard  of,  as  his  name  was  not  in  any  public 
calendar  or  martyrology.  (102)  Nor  could  he  have 
alluded  to,  the  so  called,  Patrick  senior^  whereas  that 
person's  death  was  affixed  to  the  24th  August.  (103) 
for  the  same  reason  that  second  Patrick  was  not 
Patrick  of  Nevers.  (104)  Nor  was  he  the  pretended 
Vatrickjunior,  who,  according  to  whatever  has  been 
said  about  him,  survived  our  Apostle  some  years.  (105) 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  said  second 
Patrick  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  hymn, 
the  Patrick  of  Auvergne,  whose  depositio,  or  death, 
is  assigned  in  some  old  martyrologies  to  the  l6th  of 
March.  Now,  supposing  that  there  was  such  a 
person,  it  can  be  easily  understood  how,  as  his  exit 
took  place  on  the  eve  of  the  17th  of  March,  that 
author  might  have  joined  the  two  Patricks  together, 
particularlv  if  he  imagined  that'  one  died  late  at  night 
and  the  other  early  in  the  morning.  It  is,  however, 
more  than  probable  that  Patrick  of  Auvergne  was  in 
reality  the  same  as  our  St.  Patrick,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence of  a  mistake  in  writing  Avemia  for 
Hibemia  or  HivemiOj  his  name  got  into  the  mar- 
tyrologies as  distinct  from  that  of  the  apostle  of 
Ireland.      Through  another  mistake  the   l6th  of 
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March,  the  vigil  of  St.  Patrick's  day,  might  have 
been  ta^en  for  that  of  his  festival.  That  some  such 
mistakes  occurred  is  the  opinion  of  very  learned  men, 
who  could  not  discover  any  trace  whatsoever  of  a 
Patrick  bishop  of  Auvergne.  (106) 

(93)  Tripart.  L.  S.  c.  101.  Fiiech's  Scholiast  ad  Stroph.  23. 
Third  Life,  cap.  88,  &c.  &c. 
(94?)  Chap,  V.  §.  II. 

(95)  An  Irish  poem,  called  St.  Patridc's  Testament,  is  quoted 
on  this  occasion.  That  it  is  not  merely  Jldei  incertaey  as  V^are 
says  {Annot,  ad  SA.  Op,  p.  109.)  but  really  spurious,  it  would  be 
easy  to  show,  if  necessary.  Even  Colgan  mentions  it  as  having 
been  composed  in  the  name  of  St.  Patrick  f  Tr.  Th.  p.  234)  and, 
when  expressly  treating  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  him  (ib.  p,  214) 
says  nothing  about  i^  In  it  is  a  fictitious  dialogue  between  our 
apostle  and  St.  Brigid,  of  a  stamp  similar  to  that  of  the  dialogues 
with  Ossian  and  the  champion  Caoilte.  According  to  a  Latin 
translation  of  part  of  it  by  one  Kelly,  St.  Patrick  is  made  to  say, 
that  of  the  120  years  of  his  life  he  spent  30  in  preaching  through- 
out Ireland,  and  30  more  at  Saul.  (See  above  Chap*  iv.  §.  i.) 
T&s  story  got  into  Usher^s  Tripartite,  but  with  a  slight  variation ; 
for  it  does  not  make  our  saint  pass  the  whole  of  the  last  30  years 
at  Saul  but  in  various  monasteries,  leading  in  them  a  contempla* 
tive  life.  (See  ib»  Nat.  8.).  Jocelin  having  struck  out  {cap.  191) 
a  new  division  of  St.  Patrick's  life,  allowed  33  years  for  the  time 
spent  by  him  in  that  manner  chiefly  at  Saul  and  Armagh. 

(96)  Besides  Usher's  Tripartite,  Jocelin's  is  the  only  Life,  in 
which  those  years  spent  in  contemplation  are  spoken  of.  In  Fiech's 
hymn  (strophe.  20.)  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  preedied  for' sixty 
years.  The  second  Life  (cap.  22.)  and  the  fourth  (cap.  26.)  have 
the  same,  after  premising  that  he  was  30  years  of  age  when  lie 
went  to  study  under  St.  German,  and  that  he  spent  the  30  fol- 
lowing years  with  him.  Concerning  this  notable  iiort  of  chrono* 
logy  enough  has  been  seen  already.  All  this  to  make  up  the  f&n 
vourite  number,  120. 

(97)  Chap.  ly.  J.  i.  11. 

(98)  Pkx>bus,  L.  2.  c.  32.  Tripart  L.  3.  c.  101.  Jooelui,  cap. 
187.     See  also  Hech's  Scholiast  ad  Stroph.  23.  24. 

VOL.  L  A  A  ' 
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C99)  Probus  writes  (L.  2.  c.  33) ;  ^'  Haec  AngeK  dkta  post 
geptem  dies,  in  die  scilicet  xvt.  Caletid.  Aprilis  expleta  sunt  drck 
B.  Patridum." 

(100)  Probus,  lb.  c.  35.  Fiech's  hyniti,  stroph,  27.  Tripart.  i. 
8.  c.  103.  The  third  Life  has  (cap,  89) ;  "  Appropinqaante  ttutem 
hora  exitus  ejus,  dedit  ei  sacrificium  episcopus  Tassach. 

(101)  "  Quando  decessit  Patricius,  venit  ad  Patriciotti  altertun, 
et  simul  ascenderunt  ad  Jesum  filium  Marie.'*  Sfroph.  S3. 

(102)  See  Chap.  ii.  §.  xv, 

(103)  See  above,  §.  ii.  Not.  20.  The  stupid  Scholiast  indeed 
understood  it  so ;  but  has  been  well  chastized  1)y  Colgan  (S^ 
above,  A^o^  14.). 

(104)  A  Patricius  Nivemensis  is  in  Usuaid's  and  the  Ro- 
man niartyrol(^'es  under  the  name  of  Abbot  Patricky  at  the 
S^th  August.  (Usher  p,  897.)  This  is  the  very  day,  iA  whidh 
the  Glastonians  had  their  Patrick.  In  the  martyrologies  the  Pa- 
trick of  that  date  is  placed  at  Nevers  (Nivemis)  without  any 
mention  of  Glastonbuiy.  Colgan  has  strangely  misunderstood 
Usher  on  this  subject.  He  applies  (Tr,  Th,  p,  7.)  to  Patrick  rf 
Kevers  what  Usher  has  about  another  Patrick  called  Aroefnensis 
(Auvergne).  Usher  had  expressly  stated,  that  the  day  marked 
in  the  martyrologies  for  Patricius  Nivemensis  is  August  24,  while 
the  day  assigned  to  Patricius  Aroemensis  is  the  16di  of  March. 
Colgan,  confounding  Nivemensis  with  Aroemensis^  says  that 
Patricius  Nivemensis  is  revered  on  Maixih  16. 

(105)  Above  iVo^  21. 

(106)  The  Bollandists,  having  examined  this  subject  very  cloBe1y» 
conclude  thus  (Ad  16  Mart.  Sancti  PratemiissiJ  ;  "  S.  Patridi 
Episcopi  et  Confessoris  depositio  Avemis,  sive  Avemis,  memoratur 
apud  Usuardum,  Bellinum,  Galesinium,  et  in  hodierno  martyralogio 
Romano,  in  cujus  Notis  haeret  dubius  Baronius,  cum  inter  episcopos 
Arvemenses  non  recenseatury  et  tandem  putat  errore  prastormis- 
sum,  nisi  alterius  JbHassis  civitatis  episcopus  Jiierit*  Joannes 
Savaro,  vir  eruditus,  in  Originibus  Arvemensibus,  cusis  et  recusis, 
late  hoc  dubium  dedudt,  asseritque  nullum  vestigium  esse  apud 
Aroemos  nominis,  reliquiarumy  aut  alicujus  cuUus  St.  Patricii 
episcopi,  sed  hunc  in  praedictis  martyrologiis  aU^atum  alium  non 
esse  quam  S.  Patricium  episcopum  Hibemiae,  sive  Hivertiiae^ 
pro  qOs  voce  alibi  substitutaxn  fliisse  Arverniae  sive  Avemiae, 
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mazioie  cum  primo  loco  apud  Uauardum  sequenti  dUle^iMTy  Na' 
talis  S.  Pairicii  Episcopi  et  Confessoris  in  Scotia  ;  a  quo  die  ob 
ejus  VigUiam  ad  ultimum  hujus  did  locum  potuit  in  nomiullis 
^tis  translatus  fuisse,  ac  tandem  loco  Vigiliae  intrusura  fuisse 
nomen  depositionis,  quod  absque  ulteriore  examine  potuit  descrip- 
tmn  dei9ceps  fuisse.**  In  the  Gallia  Christiana^  under  tlie  head 
of  the  Bishops  of  Clermont  (in  Auvei^e)  Tom.  2.  no  Patrick  ap« 
pears.  From  these  mistakes  proceeded  the  mention  made  of  Patrick 
f£  Avfimia  in  the  Glastonbury  stories  ( See  Usher,  p.  895.).  Mau- 
rice, one  of  Ledwicli's  champions  (Antiquities  &cp.  364*.)  says ; 
''  Who  can  tell  but  Patridus  Avemensis  may  have  sunk  a  day 
lower  in  the  Calendar,  and  made  the  Irish  a  Patridus  Hibemen-' 
sis  f  Such  quibbles  are  too  contemptible  to  be  answered.  So 
thon  a  Patrick,  of  whom  nothing  is  known>  would  be  the  real  one ; 
(pid  he,  wJiose  &me  has  resounded  tlirough  the  Christian  wwld, 
must  be  converted  into  a  phantom.    Shame !  Shame ! 

5.  X.  It  would  be  well,  were  we  as  certain  of  the 
year  as  we  are  of  the  day  of  St.  Patrick's  death.  The 
various  dates  assigned  for  it  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, (107)  and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
examine  them  in  detail.  But  before  endeavouring  to 
discover  the  true  year,  it  becomes  necessary  to  show, 
that  he  did  not  Jive  until  A,  D.  493,  the  year  laid 
down  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster  and  of  the  4  Masters, 
which  have  been  followed  respectively  by  Usher, 
Warts  Colgan,  &c.  If  this  date,  to  the  plausibility 
of  which  Usher's  ingenuity  has  chiefly  contributed, 
can  and  ought  to  be  set  aside,  the  principal  objections 
to  any  other  hypothesis  will  immediately  fall  to  tlie 
ground.  In  the  first  place  J  must  observe,  that  said 
date  is  not  founded  upon  any  positive  record,  in  which 
the  saint's  exit  was  wxed  to  it,  but  upon  the  sup- 
position  that  Ills  mission  lasted  for  sixty  full  years, 
which,  being  reckoned  from  a  late  part  of  A.  D. 
48S,  (108)  the  year  of  his  arrival,  bring  us  down  to 
498.  But  what  proofs  are  thereto  force  us  to  admit, 
that  St.  Patrick  lived  to  the  uncommoii  age  of,  at 
least,  104  years?    Por  such  would  be  the  case  in 
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this  hypothesis,  as  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not  less 
than  44  years  old,  (109)  when  his  mission  commenced. 
And  what  are  the  grounds,  on  which  that  number  of 
sixty  years  was  introduced  ?  None  that  I  can  dis- 
cover except  the  whimsical  conformities  between  our 
apostle  and  Moses  (110)  first  started  by  some  theorist, 
and  afterwards  gradually  received  by  way  of  pious 
belief  These  conformities  are  of  old  standing,  and, 
I  dare  say,  more  ancient  than  any  of  the  present 
Lives  of  St.  Patrick,  including  even  Fiecb's  hymn  j 
for  we  find  them  not  only  in  Nennius  but  likewise  in 
the  fragments  of  Tirechan.  One  of  them  consisted 
in  allowing  1 20  years  for  the  life  of  our  saint.  Then 
it  was  thought  expedient  to  divide  this  number  into 
certain  parts,  and  the  best  sounding  division  was  re- 
puted that  of  two  equal  ones  of  sixty  each,  viz.  before 
and  after  his  arrival  on  the  mission,  which  were  again 
equally  subdivided.  (Hi)  Thus  the  full  sum  of 
ISO  was  retained  and  admitted  even  by  some,  who 
placed  St.  Patrick's  death  long  before  A.  D. 
493.  (lis)  In  like  manner  the  number  of  sixty 
years  for  his  preaching  was  allowed  by  some 
chroniclers,  who  assigned  it  to  A.  D.  491.  (US) 
This  hypothesis,  however,  clashed  with  other  ac- 
counts, according  to  which  the  whole  time  of  his 
mission  did  not  exceed  40  years.  (114)  New  cal- 
culations were  then  entered  into,  m  which,  while 
some  of  them  broke  in  upon  the  round  numbers  of 
120,  6o,  &c.  care  was  taken  to  allow  an  extraordinary 
length  of  time  for  his  age  ;  and  hence  arose,  first, 
the  jarring  systems  as  to  the  number  of  his  years,  (115) 
and,  secondly,  the  addition,  to  the  time  spent  in 
preaching  and  active  exertion,  of  many  years  passed 
in  retirement  and  contemplation.  (116) 

(107)  Chap.  IV.  §.  L  11.  (108)  See  Chap.y.  J.  1. 

(109)  See  Chap.  iv.  §.  S.  (110)  Chap*  rr.  f.  1. 

(111)  See  above  Not.  95.  96. and  Chap.  iv.  j.  1. 

(112)  NejmiuB,  acoarding  to  wbom  St.  Patridc,  must  have  died 
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about  A.D.  ^5  (above  §.  %)  has  the  120  yean;  and  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  affixing  our  saint's  death  to  458,  adds  "  in  the  \9Qlh 
year  of  his  age***    (Topogr,  Hibem,  dist.  3.  c.  17.) 

(lis)  Marlanus  Scotus,  or  his  interpolator,  has  at  A.  491 ;  *'  S. 
Patricius  obiit — lx  annis  in  Hibemia  praedicavit.''  Yet  in  the 
same  chronicle,  at  A.  432,  he  is  said  to  have  preached  only  40 
years.  Usher  has  endeavoured  (p.  880  seqq,)  to  amend  the  t&cl 
of  Mariaaus  in  one  way,  and  Colgan  (Tr.  Th.  p.  238.)  in  ano- 
ther. I^either  of  them,  however,  has  done  it  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  The  probability  is  that  Marianus  really  aUowed  no 
more  than  the  40  years,  which  is  the  number  marked  also  by  a 
Scholiast  toNennius,  (See  Chap.  rv.  §.  1.)  and  that  aflerwards 
some  dabbler  in  chronicle-making  inserted  in  another  part  of  the 
text  60  years,  the  number  mentioned  in  other  documents.  He 
affixed  them  to  the  year  491  in  consequence  of  his  supposing  that 
this  was  the  year  of  St.  Patrick^s  death ;  while  according  to  what 
Marianus  has  at  A.  432,  the  saint  would  have  died  in  472.  Flo- 
rence of  Worcester,  who  also,  as  well  as  Sigebert  and  others, 
places  his  death  in  491,  allows  sixty  years  for  his  preaching.  (See 
Usher  p.  881.  and  Colgan  Tr.  Th.  p.  232.  255.)  These  chroni- 
clers siqpposed  that  St.  Patrick  arrived  in  Ireland  in  431,  follow*' 
ii^  Bede  [Epitome J  and  others,  who  assigned  the  arrival  of  Pal- 
ladius  to  A.  EL  430,  (See  Usher,  p.  899.) 

(114)  See  Not.  prec.  Jocelin  allowed  for  it  only  35  years,  and 
the  Glastonians  reduced  it  to  eight.    (Usher  p,  379.) 

(115)  Chap.  IV.  f .  1. 

(116)  See  above  Not.  95.  The  Glastonians  counted  39  yean 
thus  spent  by  St.  P^tridc,  and,  they  said,  at  Glastonbury.  (Usher, 
p.  879.) 

§.  XI.  As  therefore  no  dependence  can  be  placed 
upon  those  preconceived  hypotheses  and  vague  tra- 
ditions concerning  the  number  of  years  assigned  for 
St.  Patrick's  whole  Iife»  or  for  the  course  of  his 
mission,  &c.  a  different  method  must  be  resorted  to, 
by  which  we  may  come,  at  least,  near  to  the  true  year 
of  his  death.  That  he  did  not  live  until  A.  D.  493 
nor  until  491,  ( 1 1 7)  is  evident  from  this  circumstance^ 
that  Benignus  his  successor  in  the  see  of  Armagh 
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died  In  the  year  468.  (118)  To  ward  off  this  argu- 
ment Usher,  and  after  him  Ware  and  others  pretend^ 
that  Benignus  was  appointed  to  that  see  during  the 
life  time  of  St.  Patrick ;  but  they  could  not  pr^uce 
any  authority  for  this  assumption,  (1 19)  while  on  the 
contrary  every  old  document,  that  can  be  referred  to 
on  the  subject,  represents  Benignus  as  a  real  succesioir 
of  our  Apostle,  that  is,  after  his  death.  And  first  we 
have  the  life  of  Benignus  himself,  in  which  the  mat- 
ter is  so  stated.  (120)  Next  come  all  such  Lives  of 
St.  Patrick,  as  make  mention  of  or  allude  to  the  act 
cession  of  Benignus  to  Armagh  ;  in  them  it  is  con- 
stantly exhibited  as  having  taken  place  after  the  de- 
cease of  his  master.  The  Tripartite,  after  relating 
how  Benignus,  when  a  boy,  became  a  pupil  of  the 
saint,  introduces  the  latter  saying ;  '*  He  will  be  the 
fieir  of  my  power,  that  is,  he  will  be  after  me  the 
supreme  moderator  of  the  Irish  church.*'  Then  it 
adds ;  **  An3  this  prophecy  was  proved  by  the  event ; 
for  he  became  afterwards  so  distinguished  by  his 
learning  and  miracles,  that  in  the  opinion  of  all 
persons  he  was  judged  worthy  of  succeeding  his 
master  S.  Patrick  in  the  archbishoprick  of  Armagh 
and  primacy  of  Ireland."  (I2l)  Here  we  find 
Benignus  called  the  heir  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the  saint 
foretelling  his  appointment,  not  appointing  him,  and 
the  opinion  or  jtcdgment  of  others  mentioned  as  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  promotion.  Several  other 
Lives  agree  in  substance  with  this  statement.  (129) 
If  it  should  be  objected  that  the  assigning  of  St. 
Patrick's  death  to  some  time  before  A.  D.  468 
cannot  agree  with  what  those  Lives  have  concerning 
the  great  number  of  years,  which  they  allow  for  his 
life,  I  will  reply,  that  I  am  not  bound  to  answer  for 
their  bungling  computations,  particularly  as,  with  the 
exception  of  Jocelin,  (123)  none  of  them  mention 
the  year  of  our  Lord  in  which  he  died.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  which  were  the  years,  in  which  they  might 
have  imagined  that  St.  Patrick  or  Benignus  died  ; 
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but  whether  they  believed  that  the  former  died  before 
the  latter.  Now  as  to  this  point  they  are  unanimous, 
and  it  is  g(  such  a  nature  that  it  could  have  been 
easily  known  ;  while  the  other  question  was  involved 
in  the  darkness  arising  from  jarring  reckonings,  nor 
did  they  trouble  themselves  about  it.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  fact  of  our  apostle  having  died  before 
the  incumbency  of  Benignus  is  ascertained,  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  he  could  not  have  lived  to  as  late  a 
period  as  even  A.  D.  480.  For,  should  we,  for  ar- 
gument sake,  admit  that  Benignus  did  not  die  quite 
as  early  as  468,  yet  we  know  that  larlath  his  suc- 
cessor died  482,  and  was  succeeded  by  Cormac,  who 
died  in  497*  In  confirmation  of  what  has  been  now 
laid  down,  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  account 

;iven  of  St.   Patrick's    prophecy    concerning   St. 

Brendan;  (124)  of  Nennius*  computation  of  the 
times  of  St.  Patrick,  St.  Brigid,  and  Columb- 
kill;  (125)  and  of  Kienan  of  Duleek  who,  as  we  are 
told,  wrote' a  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  and  consequently 
must  have  survived  him,  although  he  died  himself  in 
489.  ( 1 26)  Further  arguments  will  be  found  else- 
where, derived  in  great  part  from  the  genuine  history 
of  St.  Brigid. 

(117)  Banmius  (Annal.  ad  ^.491)  and  Petavius  (DeDoctrin. 
temp,  Tom.  2.  ad  An.  per.  Jul.  5204<)  following  the  present  text 
of  Marianus  Sootus  (see  Not.  US.)  aflix  St.  Patricks  death  to 
A.  D.  491.  At  the  same  time  th«y  state  that  he  died  at  the  age 
of  82  jean.  They  did  not  reflect  that  these  positions  oould  not 
be  reconciled,  unless  we  were  to  suppose,  what  no  one  will  admit, 
that  St.  Patiidc  was  not  bom  until  A.  D.  409,  and  so  would  have 
been  a  bishop  when  only  23  years  of  age,  viz.  in  4S2,  at  which 
time  his  mission  commenced.  They  should  either  have  placed 
his  death  much  sooner  than  491,  or  given  him  a  much  longer  life. 

(118)  Ulster  Annals  (Usher  p.  877.)  4  Masters  (Tr.  Th,  p. 
29S.)  Ware  (  Bishops  at  Benignus  J  &c.  &c. 

(119)  See  above  §.  2. 

(120)  Tr.  Th.p,  29S.    The  same  is  found  in  a  passoge  of  the 
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Acts  of  Moctheus,  which  Usher  himself  has  qaoted  (p«  876.) 
Colgan^  perceiving  that  the  Annals  place  the  death  of  Benjgnus 
bishop  of  Armagh  in  468,  and  that  according  to  his  own  Life  as 
well  as  that  of  Moctheus,  he  succeeded  St  P^ck  when  dead,  was 
so  puzzled  that  he  threw  out  fib,  J  a  conjecture  of  a  most  extrava* 
gant  kind.  The  Benignus,  he  says,  who  died  in  468,  was  dif* 
ferent  from  the  Benigivis,  who  succeeded  after  St.  Patrick's  death, 
viz.  after  A.  D.  493.  But  where  could  he  have  found  a  second 
Benignus  bishop  of  Armagh  in  those  times?  All  our  writers 
mention  but  one,  the  great  Benignus  the  favourite  disciple  of  ouf. 
A{)08tle.  Nor  was  there  room  for  any  Benignus  in  that  see  about 
A.  493 ;  whereas  the  then  bishop  was  Connac.  Colgan  was  not 
unacquainted  with  Usher's  evasion,  but  did  not  think  himself  au- 
tliorized  to  resort  to  it,  as  he  could  not  deny  that  St.  Patrick  died 
prior  to  the  accession  of  Benignus. 

(121)  ''  Hie  heres  regni  mei  erit,  hoc  est  erit  post  me  supremus 

Ecdesiae  Hibemicae  moderator.    £t  oraculum  probavit  eventus ; 

nam  puer  ille  postea  ita  doctrina  et  miraculis  daruit,  ut  omnium 

judicio  dignus  hahitiis  sit^  qui  magistro  suo  S.  Patriae  in  archi* 

episcopatu  Ardmachano  et  primatu  Hibemiae  succederet ;  quod 
munus,  &c  Tripart  £•  1.  c.  45. 

(122)  Ptobus  (Zr.  2.  c.  1.)  makes  St  Patrick  say  to  Benignus ; 
**  Jam  te  fili  meum  successorem  dignum  esse  sendo  futurum."  In 
the  third  Life  (cap,  36. )  the  saint  is  introduced  as  saying  of  him ; 
**  Quia  mei  heres  regni  est."  Tirechan  has  (Pr.  p.  875) ;  '<  Ipse 
est  Benignus  episoopus  successor  Patridi  in  Ecdesia  Machiae." 
Jocelin  is  still  more  explidt  (cap,  39.)  where  he  writes ;  *^  Ipsum 
successorum  ministerii  sui  sicut  et  fuit,  fore  praedixit.  Idem 
namque  Benignus  in  regimine  pontificatus  primatusque  totius  Hi-* 
bemiae  successit  S.  Patrido."  This  succeeding  to  the  prinuuyas 
well  as  to  the  see,  which  is  mentk>ned  also  in  the  Tripartite,  is 
worth  observation ;  for  whereas  Jocelin  elsewhere  (ca/?.  191)  re- 
presents St  Patrick  as  retaining  the  primacy  until  the  time  of  bis 
death. 

(123)  As  Jocelin  lived  at  a  later  period  than  several  of  the 
chroniclers,  who  endeavoured  to  assign  the  precise  time  of  St 
Patrick's  death,  he  took  from  them  what  he  has  (cap.  196.)  about 
liis  having  died  in  the  year  of  our  Ixwd  493,  which  he  makes  thft 
«mie  as  the  first  year  of  the  emperor  Anastasius,  whose  reigii 
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began  in  49I9  and  places  in  the  pontificate  of  Pope  Felix  IL  alias 
IIL  who,  by  the  bye,  died  early  in  4d2. 

(124)  Not,  85.  to  Chap.  vi.        (125)  Above  §.  2.  Not  12. 

(126)  Above  §.  6.  Colgan'6  evaaicm  (Tr.  Th.  p.  217.)  oir. 
that  Kienan  might  have  written  that  work  before  St.  Patrick's 
death  will  not  answer  the  description  of  what  is  called  the  Life  of 
a  Saint»  In  such  tracts  it  is  always  presupposed  that  the  person, 
whose  Acts  are  given,  has,  after  persevering  unto  the  end,  been 
removed  to  heaven.  Were  it  certain  that  Mel  of  Ardagh  wrote 
Memoirs  or  Acts  of  St.  Patrick  (See  Not,  41.)  it  would  follow 
that  he  alsb  survived  him,  and  consequently  that  the  saint  died 
prior  to  A.  D.  488.  Supposing  even  that  he  had  not  written  sudi 
Memoirs,  the  very  report  of  his  having  done  so  shows  that  he  was 
considered  as  a  survivor  of  St.  Patrick.  Usher  saw  into  this  dif- 
ficulty, and  accordingly  added  firom  himself  (ItuL  Chron,  ad  A, 
488)  to  iS.  Patricii  the  words  ad  hue  superstiHs.  Ware  C  Writers) 
acted  in  like  manner. 

§  •  XII.  At  present  it  remains  only  to  inquire  which 
was  the  precise  year,  in  which  our  great  saint  de- 

Earted  this  life.  We  have  seen  that  some  accounts 
ad  A.  D.  458.  (127)  This  date  would  agree  very 
well  with  the  ten  years  allowed  in  one  document  for 
the  incumbency  of  Benignus,  while  it  would  take 
away  some  of  the  ten  other  years  marked  in  the  same 
for  St.  Patrick^s  own  administration  of  Armagh, 
which  was  not  founded  before  A.  D.  454.  But,  as 
has  been  shown,  (1^8)  the  document  alluded  to 
cannot  in  its  present  state  be  used  as  a  guide  to 
direct  us.  That  date  would  leave  only  26  years  for 
the  whole  mission  of  St.  Patrick,  a  space  of  time 
shorter  than  what  we  meet  with  in  any  authority 
worth  mentioning.  (129)  Besides  this  objection,  a 
much  stronger  one  occurs  founded  on  the  very  re* 
markable  tradition,  and  which  I  find  no  reason  for 
calling  into  miestion,  that  our  saint  died  on  a  Wed- 
nesday. (ISO)  Now  in  the  year  458  the  seventeenth 
of  March  fell  on  Monday.  For  the  same  reason  we 
must  reject  the  hypothesis  of  the  Bollandists,  who 
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awimed  the  death  of  St.  Pteitrick  t^  A.  D.  460»  (131) 
while  in  that  year  the  17th  of  March  fell  on  Thure- 
day.  Nor  can  it  be  said,  strictly  speaking,  that  he 
died  about  460,  as  there  was  no  year,  either  brfore  or 
after,  near  enough  to  it,  with  which  that  chnniola- 
gical  ^iterion  would  s^ree.  A  much  more  probable 
supposition  is,  that  he  died  about  473,  the  very  year 
assinged  in  the  Glastonian  tablet  referred  to  by 
Usher.  (132)  I  say  about  472,  as  the  criterion  now 
alluded  to  would  suit  not  that  year  but  471.  And  if 
we  admit  that  those,  wh<)  allowed  40  years  for  the 
whole  of  St.  Patrick's  mission,  supposed  that  it  com- 
menced in4Sl,  (133)  this  computation  would  bring 
us  straight  to  471  •  It  might  aho  be  granted  that 
even  reckoning  the  period  of  the  mission  from  43d 
to  471 9  it  might,  according  to  the  mode  of  using 
round  numbers,  be  said  to  have  lasted  40  years, 
although  in  reality  it  would  have  been  somewhat  less 
than  39f  whereas  it  had  not  b^un  as  early  as  the  1 7th 
of  March  in  the  year  432.  But  a  very  strange  ob- 
jection arises  against  this  hypothesis  from  what  we 
have  seen  concerning  the  death  of  Benignus  being 
assigned  to  A.  D.  468.  And,  were  we  even  to  allow 
that  the  death  of  Benignus  is  placed  rather  too  early, 
yet  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  his  accession  to 
Armagh  did  not  take  place  until  A.  D.  471»  as  thus 
there  would  remain  only  eleven  years  for  the  whole 
time  of  his  incumbency  and  that  of  his  successor 
larlath,  who,  as  already  observed,  died  in  482.  Hav- 
ing now  examined  all  the  hypotheses  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, I  will  venture  to  propose  another,  which 
is  less  liable  to  exceptions  than  any  I  have  met  with. 
I  can  scarcely  call  it  a  hypothesis,  as  I  find  it  clearly 
laid  down  in  a  copy  of  the  Annals  of  Innisfdlen. 
This  copy  assigns  the  death  of  St.  Patrick  to  the 
432d  year  after  the  passion  of  our  Lord,  (134)  a 
date,  which  exactly  corresponds  to  A.  D.  465,  ac- 
cording to  the  system  of  Bede  and  others,  who  have 
affixed  the  passion  tfi  the  year  33  of  the  Christian  era. 
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By  adopting  this  year  as  that  of  St.  Pittrick's  deaths 
full  room  will  be  found  for  the  ten  years  allowed  for 
his  administration  of  Armagh,  and  we  will  have  33 
years  for  the  whole  period  of  his  mission,  a  number 
that  comes  near  to  the  S5  of  Jocelin.  And,  what  is 
particularly  to  be  remarked,  the  1 7th  of  March  fell 
m  said  year  on  Wednesday.  (185)  It  will  also  be 
Been,  that  this  date  agrees  better  than  any  other  with 
the  sequel  of  our  history.  We  may  now,  without 
resorting  to  conjecture,  or  tormenting  ourselves  with 
endeavouring  to  reconcile  irreconcileable  compu- 
tations, safely  state  that  our  Apostle  was  callea  to 
heaven  either  at  the  age  of  78  years  or  in  his  78th 
year,  as  his  birth  occurred  in  38  j,  ( IS6)  and  his  death 
in  465. 

(127)  Above  §.2.  (128)  Not.  141  to  Chap.  ▼!. 

(129)  See  Not*  118-114.  The  Glastonian  nonaense  about  6 
years  merits  no  consideiration. 

flSO)  See  Chap.  IV.  §.1. 

(151;  See  Chap.  tv.  ^.  2.  The  BoUandists,  having  hdd  dawn 
^th  Baronlus  and  Petavius  that  our  saint  was  82  yean  old  when 
be  died,  perceived  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  follow  them  m  their 
other  supposition,  viz.  that  he  Hved  until  491.  (See  Not.  117-) 
Accordingly  they  looked  out  for  an  earlier  period  and  guessed  at 
A.  D.  460.  Yet  they  have  been  followed  by  Baillet,  to  whom 
alone  reference  is  made  in  this  date  in  L'Art  de  verifier  les  de^ety 
Tom.  I.  p.  96,  at  St.  Patrice. 

(1S2)  P.  879.        (ISS)  Ck)nq)are  with  Not.  113. 

(134)  **  Quies  Patridi  16  Cal.  Aprflis  anno  432^.  a  passione 
Domini«"  Annals  of  Innisfallen  among  Harris's  Maausor^ts  in 
the  library  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

(135)  Usher  {p.  882)  aigued  very  justly,  in  defence  of  his  fit- 
v6urite  year  493,  against  those  who  stood  out  for  490,  491,  or 
492,  that  in  none  of  these  years  the  17th  of  March  fell  on  Wed- 
nesday, as  it  did  in  493.  We  find  four  years  in  a  course  of  less 
than  thirty,  to  which  that  criterion  applied,  i.  e.  four  years 
marked  with  the  Dominical  letter  C.  viz,  A.  465,  471,  482  and 
4d3^    The  last  could  not,  by  any  means,  have  be6n  the  year  of 
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St.  Patrick's  death ;  nor  could  4829  as  that  was  the  year,  in  which 
lailathdied. 

(136)  See  Chap.  iv.  §.  4. 

§.  xiiL  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  saint's  death 
had  spread  throughout  Ireland,  the  clergy  flocked 
from  all  quarters  to  celebrate  his  funeral  obse- 
quies. (137)  This  they  did  with  extraordinary 
pomp  and  great  profusion  of  torches  and  lights,  (1  ^8) 
insomuch  that  for  a  considerable  time,  during  which 
the  obsequies  were  continued  both  day  and  night, 
darkness  was  dispelled,  and  the  whole  time  seemed 
one  constant  day.  (139)  Every  bishop  and  priest, 
according  as  he  arrived  at  Saul,  naturally  wished  to 
celebrate  the  holy  mysteries  in  commemoration  of 
their  apostle,  and  hence  the  funeral  service  must 
have  been  •kept  up  for  several  days.  As  it  consisted 
not  only  in  the  celebration  of  mass  but  likewise  in 
Psalmody  and  chaunting  of  hymns,  ( 1 40)  which  was 
continued  during  the  night ;  (141)  and  as  there  were 
probably  various  commemorations,  such  as  those  of 
the  third  day,  ninth  day,  &c.  (14S)  celebrated  on 
this  occasion,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this 
sort  of  uninteiTupted  day  had  left  a  strong  recollec- 
tion of  it  in  Ireland.  A  strange  turn  has  been  given 
to  this  circumstance,  by  converting  that  artificial 
light  into  real  day-light,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  night  whatsoever,  throughout  the  district  around 
Saul.  This  long  day,  they  tell  us,  lasted  for  twelve 
ordinary  days,  (143)  the  length  of  time  during  which 
the  obsequies  were  celebrated.  (144)  Others  made 
it  still  longer ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  state- 
ment was  founded  on  a  misconception.  (145)  It  is 
said  that  a  furious  contest  was  very  near  breaking 
out,  concerning  the  place  in  which  St.  Patrick's  re- 
mains should  be  deposited,  between  the  Ulidians  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  in  which  Armagh  is 
situated.  ( 1 46)  To  prevent  bloodshed  matters  were 
providentially  so  managed,  that  his  body  was  interred 
at  Down ;  (147)  although  part  of  his  reliques  were 
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brought  to  Armagh.  (148)  It  seems  that,  notwith- 
standing the  general  belief  as  to  Down,  there 
arose  in  course  of  time  some  doubts  as  to  the  parti- 
cular spot,  in  which  the  body  had  been  placed.  (149) 
As  to  what  is  related  of  its  having  been  found  in  the 
12th  century,  this  subject  will  be  inquired  into  else- 
where. 

(137)  "  Clerid  enim  Hiberniae  confluebant  ad  cdebnmdas 
exequias  Patridi  undique.''    Fiech's  hymn,  Stroph*  31. 

(138)  Besides  the  lights  used  during  the  time  of  diyine  service, 
and  those  more  or  less  numerous  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
persons,  used  in  funeral  processions  (see  Bingham  Booh  xxiii.  ch, 
2.),  a  custom  still  prevalent  in  Catholic  countries,  it  was  omsi- 
dered  an  act  of  respect  to  keep  li^ts  around  the  corpse  in  the 
place  (r^;u]arly  the  church)  where  it  was  deposited  and  watched 
until  the  time  of  buriaL  Eusebius  tells  us  (  Vit,  Const.  L.  4.  c. 
66.)  that  Constantine's  body  was  surrounded  with  lights  and 
watched  ibr  several  days  and  nights.  Hence  came  what  we  caU 
xnaJces. 

(139)  In  the  hymn  (Stroplu  29.  30)  it  is  compared  to  the  long 
day  caused  by  the  standing  of  the  sun  for  Joshua  against  Gabaon. 

(140)  St.  Jerome  (Epitaph.  FabioL  cap.  4.)  describing  the  fu- 
neral service  for  Fabiola,  writes ;  '*  Sonabant  Psalmi,  et  aurata  tem- 
plorum  tecta  reboans  in  sublime  quadebat  Alleluia." 

(141)  St.  Gregory  of  Njnssa  ( Vit.  Macrinae)  says,  that  th« 
persons  watching  the  body  of  his  sister  Macrina  sang  psalms  dur- 
ing the  whole  nig^t.  To  this  singing  by  night  during  the  obse- 
quies of  St.  Patrick  is  probably  to  be  referred  what  we  find  in 
Fiech's  hymn  (Stroph.  31.  Colgan's  translation)  ;  '*  Sonus  con* 
centus  supemi  reddebat  ipsos  sopore  irruente  ubi  humi  decum- 
bentes."  By  concentus  supemi  we  may  understand  the  singing 
of  psalms  and  hymns,  it  being  a  sort  of  celestial  music.  In  Lynches 
translation  we  have,  instead  of  comentus  supemi  the  musical  iti" 
strument.  Could  it  be  that  instrumental  music  was  allowed  at 
the  obsequies  of  our  saint  ?  This  would  form  a  singular  excep- 
tion to  ihe  practice  of  the  church  in  those  days ;  for,  although  the 
Jews  in  their  watchings  or  wakes  of  the  dead  had  that  custom, 
(Matth,  IX.  23.)  yet  among  Christians  no  other  than  vocal  music 
seems  lo  have  been  allowed  in  their  religious  ceremonies  until  a 
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mudi  lat^r  than  that  we  aoe  now  treatmg  (£,  I  know  too* 
little  of  the  Irish  language  to  be  able  to  unravel  that  obscure  pas- 
«age ;  but»  ^  &ny  thing  like  a  musical  instrument  be  mentioned 
ia  it,  I  should  think  th^t  it  was  either  a  beU  (for  the  use  of  beUa 
was  yeiy  ancient  in  Ireland)  or  sooie  sonorous  instrument,  such 
as  the  trumpet  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  monks,  by  whioh  the 
time  for  attending  the  service  was  announced.  The  effect  <^  the 
lound  or  noise  of  this  instrument  would  be  to  rouse  pec^le  fiNnn 
their  deep,  Aot  to  buiy  ihem  in  deep  as  Lynch'a  translation  runs. 
IVobus,  hoveever,  relates  that  on  the  first  nig^  the  obsequies 
IbeiBg  celebrated  by  Angels,  the  dergy,  ^.  suddeidy  fell  asleep. 
'<  Ih  prima  autem  nocte  ^xeqwarum  ejus  sancti  Angeli  excubias 
'Vigfiiaram  ibidem  fueront,  hymncnxun  atque  psalmanim  modula- 
4ieiie8  4n  omnibus  oomplentes ;  quicumque  vero  ad  vigilias  primae 
noeds  derid  vel  laid  venerant  subito  abdormierunt,  et  Angelis 
oceilbantibus  lociun  <labant.  In  caeteris  autem  nodibus  homines 
Te^iosicNranfees,  ac  psalmos  canenteSf  saorum  corpus  ex  more  cus- 
iodiebant."  L*  2.  c.  96.  The  Angek  are  mendcmed  also  in  the 
4iyran,  Btroph,  82.  Whether  the  concenttis  supemt  as  above,  -be 
connected  with  with  them,  is  not  dear  from  the  text. 

^H2)  See  Bingham,  Book  xxiii.  ch.  2.  se(t.  19. 

(149)  Probus  L.  2.  c.  S4.    Jocelin,  cap.  198. 

(144.)  Tripwt.  L.  8.  c  105. 

'(145)  According  to  the  Tripartite  (L.  8.  c.  106)  some  said,  that 
it  lasted  for  a  whole  year.  This  stuff  was  borrowed  from  the 
words  of  Fiech's  hynm  {Stroph.  28);  '^  Spatio  unius  anni  conti- 
nuata  lux  erat."  Lynoh'k  translation  has;  <<  TOl  the  year's  end 
(from  17th  March)  continued  the  lights.**  The  meaning  of  the 
-author  is  very  dear  from  the  sequd.  He  attributes  this  continqar- 
tion  of  light  or  lights  to  the  cdebration  of  the  obsequies  and  the 
•conflux  of  dergymen.  As  to  his  making  it  last  for  a  year  or  great 
;part  of  a  year,  it  can  be  explained  by  supposing  that  various  com- 
memorations were  held  from  time  to  time,  which  might  have 
-been  repeated  undl  they  closed  with  the  anniverBary.  That  he  did 
not  mean  day4ight  during  that  whole  time,  is  evident  from  his 
saying  ('Stroph.  82),  that  Angels  attended  on  the^r#/  night  of 
the  obsequies.  Probus  also  mentions  nights  during  this  celebea- 
tion  (see  Not.  141.) ;  and  hence  I  suspect  that  what  occurs  (^L.  2. 
c.  81.)  about  the  miraculous  lon^  day  is  an  interpolation,  eqped- 
ally  as  it  is  rather  misplaced. 
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ri46)  IVebus  L.2.c.3d.  TriparL  L.  S.  <tf.  lOT-  Tbird  Lif^ 
cap,  91.  Joodin,  cap.  194.  Ulidia  or  UUqghy  wlienoe  the  nw- 
dam  name  UisttTy  comprehended  o&Iy  a  pert  of  diis  ppoviace.  It 
oonaisted  cbie%,  of,  at  least,  a  great  pait  «f  the  now  counly 'tf 
Down. 

(147)  ThM  life,  cap.  88.  Fourth,  cap.  107.  Tnpart  L.  S. 
c.  108.  Yet  (ib.  c.  101 )  it  mentions  Saul  as  the  place,  where  St* 
Patrick  was  to  be  interred.  Jocelio,  cap.  196,  and  Uher's  Tri« 
partite  (Pr.  p.  VIS.)  have  Down.  Move  authorities  wll  be  iSnmd 
in  Usher  Ip.  888,  seqq.)  and  Coigan  (Tr.  TL  p.  259,  segg.)  To 
diese  writers  I  refer  those,  who  may  wish  to  -see  a  complete  refii- 
tation  of  ^tihe  Giastonian  scribblers,  who  pn^endad  that  our  lainit 
daed  and  wni  buried  at'GlaManhury.  (See  also  above  §•  ii.  an! 
Harris,  Bishops^  p.  23. 

(148)  The  iLipsatuiy  or  leliqQes 'cf  Patrick  Senior,  are  menti- 
on^ in  «ame  eld  Calendars  {.Tr.  Th.  p.  262.)  as  bemg  at  Aiw 
md^.  Patrick  senior  was  no  other  than  the  great  St  PatrieL 
This  wH  help  us  io  explain  the  expnessbn  0f  St.  Bernard  ( Vid.  & 
Mai.  cap.  7.) ;  "  In  qua  (Ardmacha)  et  vivus  pcaefuit  et  morhtm 
requiescit.'*  Usher  (p.  888)  iqiiotes  ito  the  same  pncpose  an  un- 
published life  of  St-Patridc. 

•(149)  Tiredian  and  Itonius  say  that  thetplaoe,  in  which  St. 
Patrick's 'remains  ^Me,  is  unknown.  (See  Chap.  iv.  §.i.)  What* 
eter  truth  there  may  be  in  this  assertion,  it  seed  not  be  under- 
stood with  r^jaid  to  the  place  in  general ;  «uch  as  that  his  body 
was  somewhere  in  Down ;  but  ought  to  be  conakieged  relatively  to 
die  particular  spot.  Norxioes  i^e  conformity  with  Moses  require 
any  more.  For,  .although  the  few  feet  of  ground  that  contained  the 
body  of  Moses,  were  not  known,  yet  the  place  in  general  was, 
being  a  valley  in  the  land  of  Moah  over  against  Bethpoer* 
(Deuter.  xxxiv.  6.)  The  Tripartite  (Z.  $.  c.  108.  ).«Dd  Jooelin 
cap.  196.)  state  that  -St.  Patrick's  body  was  laid  in  a^eiy  'deep 
pit,  to  prevent  its  being  stolen.  Touguaid  against  the  oommsmn 
of  such  a  theft  at  any  time,  it  might  bare  been  thoi]|^t:proper  to 
coBoeal  the  spot  as  mudi  as  pcasifale.  We  may. also  suppose,  that 
the  accumulation  of  gfaves  around  that  of  the  saint  might,. in  la 
long  lapse  of  time,  have  given  occasion  to  doubt,  which  wasiiii 
peculiar  one*  Similar  doubts  have  been  ^started  ooaesniiDgitfae 
buiyiDg  .places  4)f  ^several  emineBtaaints. 
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§•  XIV.  It  will  not  be  expected  that  I  should  waste 
my  time  with  giving  an  account  of  the  so  called  Pa- 
trick's Purgatory  of  Lough  Dearg  (Donegall),  or 
examining  if  there  could  nave  been  any  foundation 
for  attributing  it  to  our  Apostle.  It  is  never  men- 
tioned in  any  of  his  Lives;  (150)  nor  was  it,  I  be- 
lieve, heard  of  until  the  eleventh  century,  the  period 
at  which  the  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustin  first 
appeared.  (151)  For  it  was  to  persons  of  that  Or- 
der,  as  the  story  goes,  that  St.  Patrick  confided  the 
care  of  that  cavern  of  wonders.  (152)  Now  there 
were  no  such  persons  in  the  island,  in  which  it  is  si- 
tuated, nor  in  that  of  St.  Davoc  in  the  same  lake, 
(15B)  until,  I  dare  say,  about  the  beginning  of  tbe 
12th  century.     This  purgatory,   or  pui^ng  place 

il54)  of  Lough  Deai^  was  set  up  against  another 
Patrick's  Purgatory,  viz.  that  of  Croagh-Patrick, 
mentioned  by  Jocelin,  which  however  ill  founded  the 
vulgar  opinion  concerning  it,  was  less  objectionable. 
(155)  Some  writers  have  said  that  it  got  the  name 
of  Patrick's  Purgatory  from  an  abbot  Patrick,  that 
lived  in  the  nintn  century ;  {166)  but  neither  were 
there  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustin  at  that  time  ; 
nor  were  such  abridged  modes  of  atoning  to  the  Al- 
mighty for  the  sins  of  a  whole  life  then  thought  of. 
It  was  demolished  in  the  year  1497  by  order  of  the 
Pope,  although  it  has  since  been  in  some  manner 
restored.  No  mention  of  it  is  allowed  in  any  part  of 
the  Church  service.  (157) 

(150)  Colgan  has  published  (Tr.  Th.  p.  285)  alitde  tract, 
whidi  be  says  he  found  in  a  MS.  placed  after  the  end  of  the  Tri- 
partite, and  therefine  attributes  to  the  author  of  that  wodc  In  it 
this  puTgaUny  is  spdcen  of  together  mth  its  privil^es,  &c.  But 
it  was  not  written  by  that  author,  as,  to  omit  other  reasons, 
plainly  appears  fiom  the  mention  a£  Canons  of  St  Augustin,  a 
description  €£  persons  unknown  when  he  lived.  It  is  a  transcript 
fiom  the  foolish  Narrative  of  the  monk  Heniy  of  Salterey  (Hunt- 
ingdonshire), which  also  has  heexk  published  by  Cokan  (ib.p.  27S. 
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seqqJ)  Thii  Heniy  lived  m  the  I2th  century,  and  has  related 
wliat  he  heard  firom  another  English  monk,  Gilbert  of  Lud,  con- 
cerning timt  cavern,  and  chiefly  the  wonderful  things  that  hap- 
pened to  Owen,  an  Irish  soldier,  who  had  the  courage  to.  enter 
it,-  atad  which  Gilbert  said  he  had  been  informed  of  by  Owen 
himself.  These  visions  of  Owen,-  as  ^ey  have  been  called,  were 
thence  copied  by  Matthew  Paris,  and  others.  See  more  ap.  Col- 
gwi  (loc.  cit)  atkd  Usher  (p.  897.  seqq.).  The  mighty  Dr.  Led- 
w»eh  says  (Ahtiq,  p.  4^,)  that  the  stoiy  was  trumped  up  to  make 
the  Irish  m6i«  obedient  and  subiiiissive  ;  pray,  to  whom  ? 

(1^51)  See'  Hot.  1S3:  to  Chap,  iv, 

(1'5!2)'  In  the  Narrative  (see  Not.  150.)  we  read;  "  Sanctum 
vM  Pfttridiim  Donunus  in  locum  desertum  adduxit,  et  unam 
fossam  rotundam  intrinsecus  obscuram  ibidem  et  ostendit,  dicens ; 
**  ^uisquis  veraciter  pocnitens,  verajtde  armatusy  Jbssam  eandem 
ingressusiy  unius  diei  ae  noctis  moram  in  ea  Jaceret,  ab  omnibus 
purjgaretur  totiusvittfe  stuze  peccatis,  sed  et  per  tUam  trcmsiens 
nOn  solum  visiirus  esset  torment  a  malorumy  verum  etiam^  si  injide 
constanter  egissety  gaudia  beatorum.^  Sicque  ab  oculis  ejus  Do- 
rikino  cBsparente,  spiritoali  jucuhditate  repletus  est  B.  Patricius^ 
tarn  pro  Domini  sui  apparitione,  quam  pro  fossae  illius  ostensione^ 
pierquflm  sperabat  populum  abeirore  conversuriim:  statimque  in 
eodem  loco  ecclesiam  construxit,  et  B.  Patris  Augustini  Canonir 
cos  vbmn' apdstdlicafn  sectantes  in  ea  constituit ;  fossam  autem 
praedictam,  quae  in  eoemiteris  est  extra  frontem  ecclesiae  on. 
chttdem,  muro^c&rcumdedit,  et  januas  serasque  apposuit,  ne  quis 
eani  ausn  te^eraiio,  et  sine  licentia,  ingredi  praesumeret,  clavem 
nd!U  custodiendiub  cbmmendavit  Priori  ecclesiae  ejusdem — et  quo* 
niatn  homb  a  pecciatis  puigetur,  locus  ille  PurgaCorium  S.  Patricii' 
ntmunatur.**  This  tra^  is  to  be  found,  nearly  verbaiim,  in  the 
littie  tract  mentioned  above  {Not.  150.)' 

(I5S)  Concerning  St.  Davoc's  island  and  monastery  see  Ware, 
Aniif.  cap.  f6>     His  account  of  it  is,  however,  rather  cdnflis^ 

{iS4e)  Poot  Harris  thought,  that  what  is  called  Patrick's  Pur^ 
gatorywuA  relative  to  the  state  of  souls  afier  death,  and  accord- 
ingly, havlfig  ventured  on  controversy,  argues  (BishopSy  p.  25.) 
again^  pckying  for  the  dead  from  the  circumstance  of  that  pur- 
gatory  being  &bulou8.  He  was  not  indeed  the  only  person^ 
tjhat  argued  thus  badly.    But  they  might  have  easily  discovered 
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that  it  got  said  name  from  the  supposition,  that  persons,  who  dii^jr 
prepared  spent  some  time  there,  were  purged  or  cleansed  from 
their  sins  while  living.  (See  Not  152.)  As  to  praying  for  the 
dead,  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  as  will  be  seen  elsewhere,  than 
tlmt  it  was  practised  tn  Ireland  ever  since  the  days  of  St.  Ftoidb 

(155)  Jocelin  writes  (cap*  172.);  '^  In  hujus  (Croagfa-patrick) 
niontis  cacumine  jejunare  ac  vigilare  oonsuescunt  plurimi  spinan* 
tcs  9c  postea  nunquam  intraturos  portas  infemi,  quia  hoc  impe- 
iratum  a  Domine  enstimant  mentis  ac  precibus  S.  Patridi.  Re- 
fcrunt  etiam  nonnulll,  qui  pemoctaverant  ibi,  se  tormenta  gia* 
vissima  fuisse  perpessos,  quibus  se  purgatos  a  peccatis  putant,  unde 
et  quidam  illonim  lecum  ilium  Purgatoriutn  S,  PatricH  yocsaktT 
Wliy  then  should  not  the  Canons  Regular  have  another  at  Lough 
Deai^? 

(156)  See  Usher  p.  897.  It  was  so  little  known  even  in  the 
times  of  Henry  of  Salterey,  that,  as  he  relates,  an  Irish  abbot, 
whom  he  consulted,  told  him  he  had  never  heard  any  thing 
about  it.     ^ 

(157)  This  fable  had  got  into  a  Roman  breviaiy  printed  in  the 
year  1522.  On  this  being  taken  notice  of,  orders  were  immedi*- 
ately  issued,  that  it  should  not  appear  in  any  future  edition,  and 
accordingly  it  is  not  to  be  met  with  either  in  the  Roman  or  any 
other  breviary  published  since  that  year.  Strange  that  Rothe  and 
Colgan,  who  must  have  been  aware  of  this  and  other  circunh- 
stances,  could  have  attempted  a  vindication  of  it.  Ledwich, 
amidst  other  stu£F  concerning  this  Puigatoiy,  says  that  Pope  Be- 
nedict XIV.  preached  a  sermon  on  it.  This  is  not  true.  That 
sermon  was  preached  not  by  Benedict  XIV.  but  by  Benedict  XIIL 
and  net  when  Pope,  but  when  archbishop  of  Benevento.  See 
Hibemia  Dwdnicanay  p»  5.  the  veiy  page,  to  which  that  fiuthful 
antiquary  refers,  p.  447. 

§.  XV.  Besides  the  Confession  and  the  Epistle 
against  Coroticus  some  other  tracts  have  been  attri- 
buted to  St.  Patrick.  But  with  the  exception  of,  at 
least,  some  of  the  Canons  already  spoken  of,  (158) 
and  of  the  treatise  De  Abusionibus  Seculu  it  is  now 
generally  agreed,  that  such  of  them  as  are  still  ex- 
tant were  not  written  by  him.     This  treatise  has 
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been^  quoted  as  a  work  of  our  saint  by  writers  of  the 
8th  or  9th  century.  As,  however,  the  style  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  Confession,  &c.  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  in  its  present  state  it  is  only  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Irish,  in  which  language  St.  Patrick 
might  have  composed  it.  (159)  A  collection  of 
Sermons  pronounced  by  him  is  said  to  have  existed ; 
but  none  of  them  are  now  to  be  found.  (l6o)  A 
monastic  rule  is  also  mentioned  ;  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  he  drew  up  one  similar  to  those,  which 
he  had  observed  himself  at  Tours  and  in  Lerins. 
( 1 6 1 )  Tracts  like  these  now  touched  upon  would 
agree  very  well  with  what  we  know  concerning  the 
occupations  and  proceedings  of  ouv  Apostle ;  not  so 
a  large  htstorico-political  work  foolishly  ascribed  to 
him  by  some  of  our  antiquaries,  which  they  call 
Seanchas  More  or  the  Great  Antiquity.  They  tell 
us  it  was  compiled  in  the  year  439,  and  that  St.  Pa- 
trick was  assisted  in  this  mighty  undertaking  by  two 
holy  bishops,  one  of  whom  was  Benignus,  three 
kings,  and  three  antiquaries,  (162)  who,  according 
to  this  notable  history,  formed  the  famous  Committee 
fffNiney  appointed  for  this  purpose  by  the  senate 
^dled  the  Fes  of  Temor  or  Tarah.  (168)  So  then 
St.  Patrick  and  other  ecclesiastics  would  have  been 
members  of  the  national  assembly  of  Ireland,  and 
that  at  a  time  when  the  far  greatest  part  of  the  per- 
sons entitled  to  sit  in  it  were  Pagans.  Would  king 
Leogaire,  who  was  never  a  Christian,  (l64)  have 
allowed  a  place  in  that  meeting  to  a  foreigner,  or^ 
what  would  be  still  more  strange,  recognized  his  au- 
thority ?  And  how  could  Benignus  have  been  a  bi- 
shop in  4S9»  or  even  a  senator,  and  chosen  on  a  com- 
mittee ?  In  that  year  St.  Patrick  was  better  em- 
ployed, preaching  in  Connaught,  than  in  attending 
senates.  The  mixture  of  ecclesiastics  with  laymen 
in  the  states-general  of  nations  was  quite  unknown  in 
St.  Patrick's  days.  MHiat  has  become  of  the  Seanchas 
More^  is  uncertain.  (165)     As  to  some  other  writ- 
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ings  under  the  name  of  our  sunt,  I  refer  the  reader 
to  those  who  have  expressly  treated  of  these  sub- 
jects. (1 66) 

(158)  Above  J.  3. 
'    (159)  See  Ware,  Opiitc.  S^Pat.  S^c  p.  139.  and  compare  with 
Tilleniont,  Mem,  Sfc.  Tom,  xvi.  p.  785. 

(160)  Stanihurat  ( Vit*  &  Patr.  L.  2.)  drew  up  a  floweiyscnnon 
in  Su  Patrick's  name,  which  MeBsinghamy  althoij^h  he  doubted 
id  its  geniiix^ness,  honoured  with  republication  in  his  JFiorilegium, 

(161)  See  Chap.  iv.  §.  9. 12. 

(162)  Colgan  has  (Tr.  TJup.  214);  ''  Ad  annum  438  (439) 
traduDt  quatuor  Magistri ;  Anno  Christi  4tSS  et  regis  Leogariide" 
cimo,  vetustis  codkibm  aliisque  antiquis  Hiherniae  monumentU 
undi^ue  conquisUist  et  ad  unum  locum  congregaiisy  Hibemiae 
AntiquUates  ei  Sanctiones  Legates  S*  Patricii  authoritate  repute 
gatae  et  conscriptae  sunt.  Authores,  quorum  opera  illud  <^U8 
congestum  fuit,  Leogarius,  Corcus,  et  Darius,  tres  r^es ;  Patri- 
duSy  Benignos,  et  Camechus,  tres  sancti  episcopi ;  Rossius,  Dub- 
thacus,  et  Fergussius,  tres  antiquarii."  Colgan  says  that  the  se» 
oond  part  of  this  oomjHlation,  the  Legal  Sanctions,  was  probably 
the  same  as  the  Collection  of  Canons,  Canoin  Pkadruic^  meo«- 
tioned  by  Jocelin,  cap*  185.  Thus  St.  Patrick  would  not  hav« 
meddled  with  state  matters ;  but  the  contrivers  of  that  stoiy  meant 
somewhat  more  than  mere  ecclesiastical  regulations. 

(163)  See  Keating,  Book  2d,  and  0*Conoi%  DisseriatioHs  o» 
the  History  <^  Ifdandy  Dissert,  1.  Sect.  15* 

(164J  Chap*  V.  §•  6.  O^Conor^  idiom  I  was  really  surprised  to 
fi|id  Abetting  this  silly  story,  says  that  Leogaire  had  been  a  Christian 
bet  apostatized.  I  wish  he  had  lold  us  at  what  time  he  became 
one. 

( 165)  Nicholson,  Ir,  Hist*  Libr*  ch*  2.  Keating  derives  fiiom  it 
the  Psalter  of  Cashei,  the  Book  of  Armagh,  dre.&c.     \ 

(166)  Ware^G|^7i«c.  S.P.);  Idem  and  Hwrrisf  Irish  Writers) f 
Col^n  Tr.Th.  p.  21^  seqq.8iC*&c. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


BerUgnus  appointed  successor  to  St.  Patrick — 
Preached  the  Gospel  in  those  tracts  not  visited  by 
St.  Patrick — Sends  for  larlath  —Death  of  St. 
Benignus — Death  of  Iss6minus  bishop  qf  Kit- 
cullen — St.  Brigid  received  the  veil  from  Mac- 
caleu^—Her  parentage — Place  qf  her  birth--^ 
Place  where  she  received  the  veil'^Visits  Tejffia — 
Goes  with  Ere  bishop  of  Slane  into  Munster^^ 
Goes  to  the  plain  qf  Cliach^  county  Limerick'^ 
Goes  to  South  Leinster-^Goes  into  Connaught  and 
resides  a  while  in  county  Roscommon — Parentage 
and  birth  place  qf  St.  larlath —  Death  qf  King 
Leogaire  and  accession  qf  Olioll  Molt — Death  qf 
Olioll^— Christian  princes  in  Ireland  at  this  period — 
Bishops  Ailbe  and  DecUm — Conference  at  Magh- 
Femyn — Synod  of  CasheU^Angu^  king  qf  Mun-^ 
ster  grants  the  Island  ofArrdn  to  Enda^  on  which 
he  builds  a  mohastery-^St.  Ailbe's  great  repu* 
tattoh — Restrained  by  king  Angus  from  leaving 
his  diocese — Several  ecclesiastical  schools  erect- 

•  ed — Several  nunneries  established — Foundation 
of  St.  Brigid^ s  great'  nunnery  qf ' itildare^^ 
Cbnlaeth  first  bishop  qf  Kildare — Natfroich  the 
spiritual  Companion  qf  St.  Brigid-^Bishops  con- 
temporary  with  St.  Brigid-^Brigidor  thedbbi^ssei 
qf  Kildare  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  abbots  or 
bishops — Cormac  succeeds  larlath  in  the  See  of 
Armagh — Cormac  bishop  qf  Trim — Lumanfrst 
bishop  of    Trim — Death   qf  several  bishops^^ 

Bishop  Cerban  qf  Feart-Cerban  near  Tarah 

Dubhtach  or  Duach  successor  qf  Cormac  in  the  See 
qf  Armagh — Aengus  Mac  Nisse  first   bishop  qf 
Connar—Cailan  abbot  qf  Antrim— Canoe  or  Conoc 
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founder  of  the  monastery  of  Gallen — Brothers  of 
Canoe — St,  Daboec — Fortchem  bishop  qfTrim-^ 
Churches  of  Killfortchem  and  Kilconnel^-'St, 
Fredolinus  the  traveller. 


SECT.    I. 

THE  see  of  Armagh  did  not  remain  long  vacant* 
All  those,  who  were  concerned  in  appointing  a  suc- 
cessor to  St.  Patrick,  were  unanimous  in  the  choice 
of  Benignus ;  (l)  and,  accordingly  his  accession  took 
place  long  before  the  end  of  the  year  465,  in  which 
the  saint  died.  We  have  already  seen  how,  when 
young,  he  became  a  disciple  of  our  apostle.  (S)  It 
is  related  in  his  Acts  that,  when  he  became  qusdified 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  was  employed  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland,  {3)  and  particularly  in  places  which 
St.  Patrick  had  not  visited  in  person.  West  Munster 
(Kerry)  and  some  parts  of  the  now  county  of  Clare, 
districts,  which,  as  already  observed,  (4)  were  not 
honoured  with  St.  Patrick's  presence,  are  particularly 
specified  ;  and  he  has  been  considered  as  the  apostle 
of  those  tracts,  although  then  only  a  priest.  (5)  After 
his  promotion  to  Armagh  I  find  nothing  remarkable 
recorded  concerning  his  transactions.  Several  dis- 
ciples of  his  are  spoKen  of,  and  among  them  are  some 
who  have  been  called  disciples  of  St.  Patrick.  (6) 
How  long  he  governed  Armagh  is  a  subject  involved 
in  some  doubt.  If  he  died  A.  D,  468,  (7)  we  cannot 
allow  more  than  three  years  and  some  months  for  his 
incumbency ;  but  could  it  be  proved  that  it  lasted 
ten  years,  (8)  his  death  should  be  assigned  to  47^. 
Were  it  not  that  our  Annalists  agree  in  assigning  his 
death  to  A.  D.  468,  (9)  I  would  be  much  inclined  to 
think  that  it  was  somewhat  later ;  because  the  Tri- 
partite mentions  his  having  governed  for  several 
years,  (10;  an  expression  which,  if  founded  on  truth, 
would  imply  more  than  three  or  four  years.     In  this 
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case  we  might  suppose  that  the  1 8  or  perhaps  only 
17  All!  years,  allowed  by  some  writers  for  larlath  his 
siiecessor  down  to  A.  D.  489,  ought  to  be  divided 
between  them  both.  Yet  I  allow  we  should  have 
some  better  argument  than  a  mere  expression  of  the 
Tripartite,  and  perhaps  mistranslated,  to  induce  us  to 
depart  from  the  date  given  by  the  Annalists.  His 
having  resigned  his  see  some  years  before  his  death 
is  a*  mere  Glastonbury  story^  and  directly  opposite  to 
the  express  testimony  of  his  own  Acts,  in  which  we 
read  that,  finding  his  end  approaching,  he  sent  for 
larlath,  and  received  from  him  the  Lord's  body ; 
and  that  after  he  was  immediately  succeeded  by 
him.  (1 1 )  St.  Benignus  died  on  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber and  was  buried  at  Armagh.  (12) 

..   (I)  See  Chap.  vii.  §,  xi.  (2)  Chap.  v.  f.4. 

(3)  Among  the  parts  of  Ireland,  through  which  he  accompanied 
St.  Fstrick,  Connaught  is  particularly  mentioned.  It  will  not  be- 
denied,  that,  while  a  scholar,  he  was  with  the  saint  in  that  prevince-; 
but  he  was  probably  too  young  to  be  a  preacher  until  after  they 
left  it,  viz.  about  the  beginning  of  A.  D.  442  (See  ch.  v.  §.  13.) 
Another  Benignus,  brother  of  Cethecus  and  a  bishop,  is  spoken^ 
of  as  having  been  employed  in  Connaught ;  (Tripart  L.  2.  c.  52.) 
if  there  was  such  a  person,  he  must  not  be  confounded  with  tlie 
Benignus  of  Armagh. 

(4).  Chap.  VI.  §.  8. 

(5)  Sanctus  autem  Patricius  in  persona  propria  non  visit  populos 
'   larmommiiae,  seu  Occidentalis  Monumiaey  sed  provindam  iUam 

commisit  S.  Benigno ;  qui,  cum  septem  aliis  sodis  S.  Patridi  dis- 
cipulis  oomitantibus  et  coUabcnrantibus,  eoscontinuis  verbi  Dei 
praedicationibus,  signis,  et  virtutibus  multis,  e  tenebris  idololatriae 
ad  lueem  fidei  perduxit,  et  salutaribus  undis  Ecdesiae  adunivit. 
Quern  proinde  ut  Apostclum  cultu  et  obsequiis  ex  voto  devote 
venerantur.  Eadem  etiam  obsequia  et  offida  praestare  debent 
Corcaroorogii,  {Corcomroe  m  Clare)  quos  in  fide  Chxisti  sedulo 
instructos,  et  baptizatos,  Christi  aggregavit  ovilL"  Vit.  S.  Benigni, 
a^.€.  fTr.Th.p.20S.) 

(6)  Ex.    c.  Buadmel,    a^d    Carellus,    whom   the    Tripartite 
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fL,  2.  c .  -iSj  makes  bishop  at  Tanmacb,  somewhere  m  i^  county 
of  Sligo. 

(7)  See  Chop.  vii.  §,  xi. 

(8)  Usher  fp,  875  J  has  ten  years  for  the  incumbency  of  Bentg" 
nus,  whidi  he  counts  from  A.  D.  4f55  (See  Not^  141  to  Ch,  vi.) 
In  consequence  of  this  calculation  he  was  forced  to  reckon  13  yean 
from  the  accession  of  Benignus  until  his  death,  which,  as  he  ob* 
serves  fp.  8*77  J  some  of  our  Annals  place  in  468.  Thus  then  we 
should  suppose,  what  Usher,  by  tlie  bye,  does  not  assert,  that 
Benignus  resigned  his  see  three  years  before  his  death  (see  Ind, 
Chron,  ad  A.  465).  But  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  stoiy  of 
the  resignation  of  Benignus,  and  accordingly  Usher's  computation 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  his  own  authorities.  For,  if  ten  years 
were  the  precise  time  of  that  incumbency,  he  should  either  have 
made  them  b^in  in  458  or  end  in  465.  Still  more  perplexed  are 
the  calculations  (^  the  Bollandists,  who  also  allow  ten  years  for  the 
episcopacy  of  Benignus,  which  they  begin  in  470  and  tenounatein 
480.  Having  laid  down  that  St.  Patrick  died  in  460,  th^  mdce 
him  be  succeeded  by  the  pretended  Sen-Patrick,  of  whon^enoo^ 
has  been  said  already  {Chap*  vii.  §•  2.)  Sen*Patnck,  accotdiBg 
to  them,  died  at  Glastonbuiy  in  470,  and  here  they  bring  in 
Benignus.  This  sort  (^  conjectural  chronology  is  quite  incon. 
sistent  with  the  date^  that  must  be  allowed  for  St«  Patrick's  death 
{Chap.  VII.  j.  12),  and  with  the  well  authenticated  &cc  tha^ 
Benignus  was  his  immediate  successor.  Besides  it  would  <  leave 
only  two  years  for  the  incumbency  of  laiiath,  who  died  in  482. 

(9)  To  the  Annals  of  Ulster  and  the  4  Masters  ref^rredUy  aboye 
{Not.  1 18  to  Chap.  VII.)  add  those  of  Innis&Uen. 

(10)  i.  I.e. 45.  .. 

(11)  ^<  Cum  vir  Dei  (Benignus)  videret  t^mpus  si^ae  re^ljutkmis 
instare,  curat  accersiri  S.  Hierlatium  filiuiv  Trieni-^!^  ex  ejiis 
manuanliam  et  pignus  m^t^riia^  be9(itudilljf.Q0lp^f:DqauIU;4er 
votissime  sumit,  et  se  ad  vitae  tenninum  et  Patriae  parat  ifitrpitunu 
Fuit  autem  hie  S«  Hierlatius,  qui  ipsi  in  sede  Ardmachana  et 
primatu Hibemiae  immediate mccessit"  Vit.  S.  Benign^ cap.  18. 
The  Glastonians,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  pretended  to  have 
had  St.  Patrick  among  them,  took  to  themselves  also  his  discqile 
Benignus^  and,  to  mend  the  matter,  assigned  his  arrival  at  Glas- 
tonbuiy  to  A*  D.46a    Th^  it  was  added  that  he  was  buried  ata 
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place  called  Ferlingmer,  and  an  epitaph'  waa  made  out  fer  -^ 
under  the  nan^e  ef  Beana.  (See  Usher  isydTjSy  ifqq*)  iY^.p.ktA 
peisons  enough  of  that  name,  (Colgan,  AA,/SSL  ^.  9Q0  oqr  iif 
whom  they  might  have  chosen  fi>r  themselves^wjdiout'slje^ljpi^.ISi^ 
Beniguus  of  Armagh.  Hence  the  story  of  the  resignation  of 
Benignqsi  which  Ware  has  assigned  to  A*  B.  4^  tht  var^  ^em^ 
his  appointmi^nt.  (See  Chap.vi*  Not.  145«)  ;  -Q'fli^iefty  in  a  pas* 
sage  of  his  Ogygia  Christiana^  part  of  whidi  has  been  already 
quoted  (f&  A  of.  146<)  calculates -that  Benigmid>  W;hoie  ncoeMm 
he  affixed  to  A.  D.458,  resigned  liis  see  six  yearspif^,  vis. in  4f64. 
Thus  he'  q>ec|]lafed  to  make  room  for  the  18,  fi)llpiving{yearBfflf 
Iarlath'» incumbency.  *  ^^   :  r 

(12)  Pr.prf  877.    How  a  stiNfy^ibcHil^BfQn^ffaiis  liavilgiiliedat 
Rome  got  into  th^  Annals  of  limisbHeivI  canpot  dis^orer.        '  f 
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§•  II,  IsserninuSy  bishop  of  l£CilcuUeii»  (1S>  di4  Aqt 
long  survive  his  friend  3^»ignus,  as^he  die4' iatbe 

year469.  (14)  ItVliowashiaimnoediajtesuo^ieeapr  Jii 
that  place  I  cannot  .venture  to  say,  for  it  isrs^rc^ly 
credible  that  Mactaleus,  who  was  bi/shop  ther^  infih^ 
sixth  century^  (15)  could  ht^ve  beeo^the  perppn.  Jt 
is  very;  probable,,  thai  he  was  Bot-su^f^ded  th^Xi^ 
immediately  by  any  one>  in  the  same  manner  qs  Wj^ 
do  not  knqw  of  any  successor  of  iufi  epUeague  A|ix;» 
ilius  (16.)at.]CiUo8sy.  Itisnottobesuppo^d,  ^hat.io 
those  e^rly  times  permanent  sees  w^ie  so  gei^^iaUyre^ 
^blished,.  that  a  bishop  shouldbe  regularly  appoint^ 
to  a  place,  in  which  a  forncier  one;had  resic^.  ^^  At 
the  time  of  Isseminus'  -death  these  were,  at  l^i^ 
two  bishops  stationed  in  parts  of  Xeiasteir  ngD  £^ 
remote  from  the  district  of  KHcullenyUi^.^Fiech  ai\^ 
Maccale^89  (17)  sp  that,  there  waa  90'.q9Cess)ty!  for 
appointing  another  to  it,  as  the  episcopal  duties  could 
hftve  been  performed  by  either  of  those  prelate$i 
Maccaleus  was  the  bishop,  from  whom  St.  Brigid  re- 
ceived the  veil  j  and,  as  this  remarkable  circumstance 
occurred  about  the  time  we  are  now  treating  of,  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  touch  upon,  in  this  place,  the 
early  part  of  the    history  of  that  extraordinary 
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virgin.  (18)  She  was  of  an  illustrious  family  of 
Leinster.  Her  father  Dubtach  was  of  royal  blood, 
being  of  the  race  of  Ethee  or  Eochad  brother  of  the 
celebrated  (19)  Con  sumamed  Kedchathathj  (of  the 
hundred  battles).  Her  mother  Brocessaor  Brotseack 
was  of  the  noble  house  of  DaUConcobhair  (O'Con- 
nor), in  the  southern  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Bregii.  (20)  They  were  both  Christians,  according 
to  the  most  creditable  account ;  (21)  for,  no  attention 
is  due  to  what  we  find  in  two  or  three  of  the  so  called 
Lives  of  St.  Brigid  concerning  her  mother  having 
been  a  concubine,  whom,  when  pregnant,  the  wife  of 
Dubtach  obliged  him  to  dismiss,  and  of  her  having 
been  purchased  by  a  pagan  poet  or  a  Magus,  and  how, 
in  consequence  of  his  taking  her  to  Ulster,  she  was 
there  delivered  of  the  saint.  (S@)  This  romance-like 
narrative  cannot  agree  with  the  circumstance  that 
the  parents  of  the  saint  were  Christians,  I  mean  such 
strict  Christians  as  were  then  in  Ireland,  nor  with 
the  rank  of  her  mother's  family  and  her  being  every 
where  else  spoken  of  as  the  wife  of  Dubtach.  (23) 
St.  Brigid  was  born  at  Fochard  (Faugher)  about  two 
miles  to  the  North  of  Dundalk,  and  in  a  district, 
which  was  formerly  considered  as  part  of  Ulster.  (24) 
Whether  her  coming  into  the  world  in  that  place 
was  owing  to  her  parents  having  had  a  residence 
there,  or  to  their  bemg  on  a  visit  at  some  friend's 
house,  it  is  immaterial  to  inquire.  Various  years 
have  been  assigned  for  her  birth  ;  but,  on  comparing 
the  best  authorities  it  appears  that  it  must  have  been 
in  some  year  between  A.  D.  451  and  458,  both  in- 
eluded.  Meanwhile  we  may  follow  Usher's  compu- 
tation, which  affixes  it  to  453.  (25)  According  to 
this  date  she  was  twelve  years  old  when  St.  Patrick 
died,  (26)  and  might  have  been  known  to  him,  in 
consequence  of  her  singular  sanctity  having  become 
conspicuous  at  a  very  early  i^e,  joined  with  her  being 
of  an  Ulustrious  family.  But  she  could  not  have 
been  a  professed  nun  at  that  time,  nor  have  already 
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founded  a  religious  establishment.  (27)  In  the  most 
consistent  and  authentic  accounts  of  both  saints,  St. 
Brigid  does  not  appear  as  a  consecrated  virgin  during 
the  life  time  of  St.  Patrick.  ^28)  Accordingly  we 
cannot  admit  what  is  said  of  her  interviews,  when 
Abbess  of  a  monastery,  with  our  Apostle,  nor  of  her 
having,  at  his  request,  woven  the  shroud,  in  which  his 
body  was  after  his  death  enveloped.  (29) 

(13)  Cbap.  VI.  §.6.  (14)  Usher,  Ind.  Chron, 

(15)  Not.  35  to  Chap.  vn.        (16)  See  Chap.  vii.  $.  S« 

(17)  See  Chap.  vii.  §.  5. 

(18)  Colgan  has  published  in  the  Trias  Thaumaturga  six  tracts 
which  he  calls  Lives,  concerning  St.  Brigid.  The  first  is  an  Irish 
poem  celebrating  her  virtues  and  miracles,  ascribed  in  an 
anonymous  preface  to  St.  Brogan  of  Rostuirc  in  Ossory  near 
Sliabh-Bladhma  (SHeve-bloom),  who  had  been  requested  by  Ultan 
of  Ardbraccan  to  compose  it,  and  therefore  could  not  have  written 
It  about  A.  D.  526^  as  Colgan  thought,  and  as  Harris,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Ware,  has  placed  it  For  Ultan  lived  until  the  year  657 
(Usher,  Ind.  Chron.)^  and  accordingly  Ware  was  more  correct 
in  reckoning  Brogan  among  the  writers  of  the  seventh  century. 
The  second  is  the  celebrated  wovk  of  Cogitosus,  who  could  not 
have  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  as  Colgan  and  others  imagined. 
For  in  his  prologue  he  speaks  not  only  of  a  succession  of  bishops 
of  Kildare  after  Conlaeth,  who  died  in  519,  and  wfaidi  succession 
is  mentioned  in  terms  indicating  a  long  lapse  of  time ;  but  likewise 
represents  the  bishop  of  that  see  as  the  chief  of  the  Leinster 
prelates,  which  he  certainly  was  not  until  after  that  centuiy-  (See 
Usher,  p.  965.)  His  description  also  of  the  church  of  Kildare 
plainly  referstoa  time  much  later  than  that  period.  Yetwecannot 
place  him  lower  down  than  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen* 
tury  or  some  time  before  the  devastati<m  of  Kildare  by  the  Danes, 
which  began  in  the  year  835  (836).  (See  TV.  Th.  p.  629.)  For 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  it  was  about  that  time  that  the 
remains  of  St.  Brigid  were  removed  to  Down,  then  a  safe  place, 
to  guard  them  against  the  Any  of  those  heathens.  (See  ib.  p.  565.) 
Now  these  holy  remains  were  at  Kildare  when  Cogitosus  wrote  his 
book.    (See  cap.  35.)    And  that  he  lived  before  the  said  devasta* 
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tion  18  eridenti  first,  fromhisnot  making,  in  his  minute  descriptionr 
of  the  church  (»6.)  the  least  allusion  to  its  having  been  ever  des- 
trojedy  or  to  the  spoliation  of  the  shrines  of  St.  Brigid  and  Conlaeth^ 
which  he. represents  as  veiy  splendid  and  rich ;  secondly,  horn  his 
stating  that  the  dty  of  Kildare  and  its  suburbs  were  a  place  of 
refuge,  in  wbidi  there  could  not  be  the  least  apprehension  of  an j 
hostile  attack ;:  *^  NvJlus  carnalisfidversariuSf  nee  concur sus  timetur 
hostium;**  (cap.  36.)  Cogitosus  could  not  have  written  in  this 
manner  after  the  year  836,  nor  even  after  831,  (832)  in  which  year 
Kildaie  was  plundered  by  KeDach  son  of  Bran,  ftr*  Tk.p,  6990 
That  mig^ity  critic  Dr.  I«dwich  says,  (Antiq.p.  166^  that  the  work 
of  Cogitosus  is  supposititious,  and  why  ?    Because  it  was  not 
written  In  the  sixth  century !    But  surely  it  was  written  some  time 
or  another,  and  certainly  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Cogitosus,  who 
would  not  have  been  heard  of  but  for  this  work,  in  which  he  has 
kft^fthisname^    The  poor  Doctor  does  nq^  understand  the  veiy 
lenuB  of  the  art  of  criticism. .  What  he  meant  to  assert  seems  to 
^  that  it  was  written  in  the  12th  centuiy,  on  account  of  what  is 
said  of  the  architecture  of  the  church,  in^  which  he  supposed  that 
stone-building  was  implied.    Could  not  there  be  architecture  with- 
folJSUme?.  Has M. heard  of  such  a  country  as  Germany,  or  of 
|he>  many  fine  houses  there  built  without  either  stone  or  brick  ? 
He  thought  that  the  wcNrd,  partetes  used  by  Cogitosus,  (cap.  35) 
ihouldlM^  understood  of  stone.    How  then  would  he  understand 
iibBpurietestabulatif4jC  the  same  writer  and  in  the  same  chapter? 
Tbe  &Gt  is  that  Cogitosus  has  not  a  word' about  stone  in  his  de- 
sor^tipnof  the  «hurcb.    The  bode  itself  is  rather  a  pan^yrical 
discourse  OQ^St.Brigid  than  aregular  Life.    Tlie  third  treatise  is 
ataA>ut6d ^y  Colgan.  to  Ultan  of  Ardbraccan,  who  is  known  to 
have  written*,  something  concerning  St.  Brigid.   (See  Ware  akr 
Cfcfwand  Harris^  WriterSfp,  30.)   But  neither  he  nor  any  writer 
oCthOfTth^oentiuy  could  hajve  recorded  the  many  stnmge  fables^ 
with  which  it  is  crammed.    Besides,  it  difas  from  the  two  former 
tfocts  in  some  material  points.    It  is  a  hodge-podge  made  up  at  a 
late  period,  in  which  it  is  diffiult  to  pidL  out  any  truth  from  amidst 
aheap  of  rubbish.    The  fourth,  which  is  divided  into  two  Ixx^ 
was  written,  at  a  period,  when  it  was  universally  believed  that  St. 
Brigid's  remains  were  at  Down,  and,  I  dare  say,  some  time  in  the 
10th  or  llthoentuiy.    Colgan  suspects  it  is  the  same  as  the  woik 
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en  Su  Brigid  said  to  have  been  written  by  one  Aniniosus,  who 
mig^t  have  flourished  late  in  the  tenths  (See  TV.  Th.p.\56$,  and 
Hairis  at  Animosus,)  The  fifth  treatise  or  Life  is,  making  aDow- 
anoe  for  many  stories,  tolerably  well  written.  The  author  Laurence 
of  Durham,  who  lived  in  the  12th  century.  The  sixth  is  a  rather 
long  Latin  poem,  to  which -is^fiefixed'a- prologue  beginningwith 
**  Finibus  occiduiSf"  &Q.  Colgan  got  both  the  jMX^ogue  and  the 
Life  from  the  Benedictine  librBry  of  Monte  Cassino,  ih-wfaidi'it 
w«s«iarkeda8  written  by  one  Chilien  a  monk  of  Inniakeltra  (in 
Lough  Derg,  river  Shannon).  And  yet  elsewhere  (TV.  Th*^.  ^8'ii) 
he  ascribes  the  prologue  to  Donatus  an  Lrisman^  who  was- bishop 
of  Firole  in  Tuscany  in  the  ninth  century.  Harris  has  folk>wed 
this  distinction  (Writers  at  D<mai).  This  Chiliai,  whether 
author  of  both  (as  Colgan  has  t&.  j9. 59?)  or  not,  was,  according  to 
a  conjecture  of  his,  the  same  as  Coelan  of  Inniskeltra,  who  seems 
to  have  flourished  in  the  ei^ith  centuiy,  and.not  the  -seventh  to 
whidi  Harris  assigns  him  (at  Chadien).  Bollandus  thought  (ad 
L  Je3r;  S.  Brigida  Comm.pr.  §.  2.)  that  they  were  difieresM 
persons.  Be  this  as  it  may,  if  Chilien  lived  in  the  eighth  cetitury, 
I  bdieve  it  was  in  tbe  latter  part  of  it  His  calling-  ^t  Brigid's 
mother  a  countess  smells  of  a  late  period.  On  the  whole  I  sui^^ect, 
that  the  author  w«s  kiter  than  evea  the  eighth  century.  But  itis 
not  worth  while  to  enter  into  a  further  discussion  concerning 


(19)  Tr.Th.p.eiS. 

(20)  Colgan  (Tr.  Th.  ib.)  has  fiom  an  Irish  IMe  of  St.  Brigid; 
^  Brocseac  filia  Dallbronadi,  filii  Akii  Memair  de  Dalconchabhuir 
ex  australi  Bregk>rum  regbne  fuit  ejus  mater."  (Concerning  the 
disbictd*theBregiiseeiVb«.14to  CAap.v.)  And  the  Sdieliast 
to-A  hymn  iiv  -hoilQur  of  St.  Rigid,-  beginnitig,  AudUe^  Virginis 
laudeSf  says  that  it  was  composed,  periiaps  by  Ultan  of  Ard- 
braccan,  **  ashewasof  Dalcanchabuiry  qfvahioh  family  wu  also 
theffnother  of  St.  Brigid  BroUeach  daughter  ofDaUbrmac  (See 
Od^lgmloC'dL) 

(21)  Cogitosus  (cap*  1.)  writes ;  <<  Sanctaitaque  Brigida^ -quam 
Dcos  praesdvit  ad  suam  imt^inen  et  praedestinarit,  a  Christianis 
nobilibuBque  parentibus,  de  bona  ac  pradenttssima  Eleeh  prbsapia^ 
inSootia  octa,  paire Dubtacho  et  matre  l^^oeessagefiita;'^ 

'    (22)  These  stories  are  given  in  the  third  and  ftiurthLnres,whidi 
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in  very  great  part  are  mere  trauBcripta  of  eadi  other,  agreeingi 
word  for  word,  in  veiy  many  passages.  The  former  bean  every 
appearance  of  being  an  abridgment  of  the  later.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
they  form  but  one  authori^.  And  as  to  the  Life  called  the  fifUi, 
whaterer  it  has  on  these  subjects  was  evidently  taken  from  one  or 
other  of  them*  Amidst  other  nonsense  contained  in  these  tracts  a 
Magus  is  introduced  foretelling  the  future  sanctity  of  the  chfld, 
while  she  was  still  in  her  mother's  womb. 

(23)  Besides  what  we  have  seen  (iVol.  20  and  21),  it  may  be 
observed,  that  in  the  prologue  to  the  sixth  life  Dubtach  is  re- 
presented as  a  noble  pious  man,  and  still  more  noble  through  his 
spouse  and  their  holy  ofispring ; 

Dubtachus  ejus  erat  genitor  cognomine  dicHts  ; 

Garus  homo  mentis^  dams  et  a  proavis  >* 

Nobilis  atque  humilisj  mitisy  pietaios  repletus  ; 

Nobilior  propria  covjUQEy  prole  pia. 
I  idiould  probably  not  have  troubled  the  reader  with  any  remarks 
<m  those  stories,  and  passed  them  by,  as  Usher,  Ware,  and  others 
have  done,  had  not  Harris,  striving  to  iqppear  more  learned  than 
Ware,  foisted  them  into  his  account  of  the  saint  ( Writers  at 
BriguL 

(24)  The  fourth  Life  has  (Zr.  I.e.  6.);  <<  VOla  Ola,  in  qua  sancta 
Brigidanata  est,  Fochart  Muirthemne  vocatur;  quae  est  in  pro- 
vincia  UUorumy  scilicet  in  regione  quae  didtur  ConaiUe  Muir* 
themne.**  Usher  refers  to  this  passage  {p.  627).  St.  Bernard 
writes  {Vita  S.  Mai. cap.  IS.);  Venerunt  aliquando  tres  episcopi 

in   villam    Fochart,   quem    dicunt   locum    nativitatis   Brigidae 

•    •  •  f? 
vuginjs. 

(25)  IncU  Chrofu  Colgan  considers  (Tr.  Th.p.  620)  Usher's 
(qiinion  as  the  most  probable.  The  Bollandists,  viz.  Htnschenius 
and  Pqpebrochius,  assign  (at  17  Mart.  p.  533)  St.  Brigid*s  biith  to 
A.  D.  4S6  or  4*379  without,  as  TiUemont  observes,  any  sufficient 
proof.  They  found  themselves  obliged  to  throw  out  this  conjecture 
in  consequence  of  their  supposing  that  St.  Brigid  had  interviews 
with  St.  Patrick,  and  that  he  had  requested  her  to  weave  a  shroud 
for  him,  which  circumstance  they  assigned  to  A.  D.  4<58,  to  make 
it  agree  with  their  hypothesis  concerning  St.  Patrick's  death  in  460. 
Their  predecessor,  Bollandus,  who  admitted  at  ^iS.  Brigid^  1  Feb.) 
ttiese  drcumstanoes  relative  to  the  fiiendship  between  the  two 
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aatnts,  was  not,  howerer,  under  the  necefidty  of  antedating  the  birth 
of  St.  Brigid,  whereas  he  supposed  with  Usher,  that  St.  FUxidc 
did  not  die  until  the  year  4*98.  Now  the  successors  of  BoUandus* 
when  they  rejected  this  date,  should  have  rejected  also  what  has 
been  said  about  the  shroud,  &c  and  thus  would  not  have  been 
reduced  to  assign,  in  opposition  to  the  best  authorities,  her  birth  to 
the  time  above  mentioned,  and  her  death  to  506  or  517* 

(26)  It  is  stated  in  the  Annab  of  Roscrea,  quoted  by  Colgan 
(Tr.  7%.  p. 620.)  that  St.  Brigid  wasbom  on  the  8th  day  of  the 
moon  of  February.  This  was,  in  the  year45S,  the  4th  of  March,' 
as  the  Golden  number  was  in  that  year  xvii.  Redconing  from 
ihat  day  to  the  17th  of  March  465,  we  have  somewhat  more  than 
12  years. 

(27 )  The  lowest  age,  which  I  find  to  have  been  allowed  in  those 
times  in  any  part  of  the  Church  for  taking  the  veil,  was  that  of  16 
or  17  years.  (St.  BasH,  Ep.  Canonica*  Can.  18.)  The  African 
canons  fixed  it  at  25 ;  and  this  r^^ulation  became  veiy  general  in 
the  Western  church.  Yet  even  in  the  countries,  where  it  was  re- 
ceived, it  might  have  been  dispensed  with  in  certain  cases.  (See 
"Gibert,  Corp.  J.  Can.  Tom.  ii.  /^.^lO). 

(28)  The  Tripartite,  however  minute  in  eveiy  thing  relative  to 
St.  Patridc,  makes  mention  of  St  Brigid  only  once,  where  it  relates 
(Zr.  8.  c  4.)  that,  when  listening,  together  with  a  vast  number  of 
people,  to  a  sermon  of  his,  she  fell  asleep  and  had  a  vision  relative 
to  the  then  state  of  the  Irish  church  and  to  its  friture  vicissitudes, 
as  expounded  by  St  Patrick,  who  knowing  that  she  had  a  vision 
desired  her,  after  she  awoke,  to  tell  what  she  saw.  She  said  that 
at  first  she  saw  a  herd  of  white  oxen  amidst  white  crops,  then 
spotted  ones  of  various  colours,  after  which  iqppeared  black  and 
dark-coloured  oxen.  These  were  succeeded  by  sheep  and  swine, 
wolves  and  dogs  jarring  with  each  other.  (See  also  Jooelin, 
cap.  95.)  In  this  narrative  there  is  nothing  repugnant  to  the  ways 
of  the  Almighty,  who  has  been  often  pleased  to  impart  to  litttle 
ones  secrets  and  gifts,  which  he  withheld  fiom  the  learned  and  wise 
of  this  worid.  It  was  thus  that  while  the  chief  priests  and 
iScribes  remained  in  their  infidelity,  the  children  ciyedout,  Hosanna 
to  the  Son  of  Datidf  through  a  divine  impulse,  as  appeen  firom 
our  Saviour's  answer  to  those  wiseacres ;  **  And  they  said  to  him  ; 
hearett  thou  Ufhat  these  say  f  Jesus  replied ;   Yes :  have  you  never 
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readf  thai  <mt  of  the  mouth  of  infants  and  sucking  babes  thou  hast 
fierfeeted  praise  f  MaHh,  xxi.  16.  St.  Bngid  ihight  have  been 
at  that  time  ten  or  eleven  yeei^  old,  an  age  fully  sufficient  to  ren- 
der her  m  the  hands  of  God,  an  instrument  fit  for  displaying  the 
womferftd  efiects  of  his  grace  and  his  knowledge  of  all  things. 
K'la  what  is  caBed  the  ordeiodf  ftat^We  find  so  mafay^dlSfreh 
of  extraordinary  precocity  in  learning,  so  many  En/ans  cdebres, 
windf  flaky' weiiMC  €flcpe<^^^Mi  the  dmnij^nc^of^Ciod  in  thb  order 
o^-'gritoe?-:'  '^-    ••    -  ^       -'     ■    —    -    •-.•••'  •'•"' 

.  (99)'  This drcftsMislatic^  is^inentioned  in  her  third'£^,  i^p.-66i) 
ani  inllie<foiin}i<L^2.c;  SO.):  The  skth'Lifb  also  lias-if:{eap.  46.)-; 
bot-'it  isnsmictddin  die  fifth.    'Neither  GogitosuB,-  nor  the  author  of 
the  first  Life,  has  a  word  about  it ;  and,  what  is  veiy  remailcalile,- 
they  never  on^  laefftiott'  Su  Patrick,  notwithstanding  the  care, 
iMi.'Wlrfdl  thuy.ooHedted  wfaateve#  could  redound'  to  the  honoi)r 
o£  Sti'Br^d.     Now,  had  she  had  those  fi'equent  interviews,  or 
keptt^aoorrespottdaiioe  wHhMrnjFd^  attended  him  at-his  death, 
Suk-iB  it'poMi&ie  that  these  wril^,v^h6  are'C^idently  her  most 
aadetitbiogniphcH^^ouId-havebAtlihquites^        stlch  material- 
points  ?    Next  we  have  the  Lives  of  St  Patridc,  in  none  of  which; 
escept  Jdoelii^B-(cdp.  188;  s^qf.)  ^d'the  foMhfeap.  92,  sefqij 
irivcbinfeiy  beioon^deried'as' an  abridgnient  of' Jd^^    is  thiere- 
^fmorwi  alhsion  tonthat  hfi^t<^  of  fH^  shroud^?    We  have  idready 
seeil  (@ia/fi  mt.  !§ii'^bll».yymi  -what  niihuoeh^'^*  HediSs'liyniir, 
the  SdM>liaBt,^i'te>buB;i  fhe-Tripa^e,  and-  tlie  tMrd  Life  g^e  aii 
aoodunt  of  tlfee  kwttlays'^  Stj-Pderick/ his  dea^,  obsequies^  &c 
They  q>ecify  the  name  of  th^  bishop;- who  attended  him,  although 
odierwiae  scarcely  knowni.  Strange  indeed  wouid  be  their  omitting 
tcfjsieniioa'socelebnitedasaintad  St.  Bi^^'d,  l^ad  slie  attended' 
witk  the  shroud  at  his  eadt^     Nor  with  the  exceptiott'  of  one' 
•QttiD7in8amce.<See  iVo^.  ;?r^.)  does  her'ntoie  ever  occur  in 
tfaaserLivesnof  oor  Apostle.  -  Had  those  <^itmstances,  which^^ 
hahf^i>e^^T«poited  by  later  writers  concemmg  her  trannctiona 
wkh.-SLi'FlBtrick,  rtelly  occuired^-  it  is  impossible  that  they  could' 
havB^bete'OMerlo^Eed  by  those  authors,  who  lived  nearer  to  their*^ 
tiuBK*  'Rrhapd'Shi^'Wove  a  pall  or  some  sepulchral  ornament  to' 
beiqiKHd-oi'«l:^  grave,  and  hence  miglit  have  ariseh  the  idea, 
thaHiJe^dd^done  so  during  hia  life  time.    From  what  has  been  : 
hMiMD^ibadrved  h  foUotirs  also^  that  St.  Patrick  did  not  five  nearly* 
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US  late  as  A.  D.  498.  St  Bi^id's  irapiitidoii  wns  ^iread  ftr  and 
wide  before  that  time.  In  her  exertions  for  fomiiDg  ooDgragattoDS 
«f  hdy  ▼iigins  and  establishnients  for  them,  which  oaimaded  bo 
well  with  the  views  of  our  A{iostle ;  she  would  and  should  have 
acted  4Uider  his  guidance^  were  he  alive.  Accordingly  there  would 
■have  been  fi-eqoent  communications  between  them,  oonoeming 
which  fhe  ancient  writers  could  not  have  been  totally  silent  Nor 
can  their  silence  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  maimer  than  that 
St  iirigid  was  stfli  a  ehild  when  St  Patrick  took  his  leave  of  this 
world.    (Compare  with  Chmp.  vii.  §^  11.) 

§•  iiT«  St.  Drigid  received  a  good  education,  (30) 
and  to  smgnlar  modesty  and  decency  of  manners 
united  an  extraordinary  degree  of  charity  towards 
the  poor.  (31)  Instances  are  related  of  the  interpo- 
sition of  Providence  in  replenishing  the  store,  which 
she  applied  to  her  benevolent  purposes.  When  ar- 
rived at  a  poper  age,  her  parents  were  on  the  point 
of  getting  her  settled  in  the  married  state ;  but  she 
announced  her  determination  to  remain  a  virgin^  to 
which,  as  we  find  nothing  to  the  contrary,  we  may 
suppose  they  willingly  assented.  (39)  She  then  ap- 
plied to  the  holy  bishop  Maccaille  or  Maccaleus,  (33) 
who,  being  well  assured  of  her  good  di^sition,  ad- 
mitted her  into  the  number  of  sacred  virgins  by  co- 
vering her  with  a  white  cloak  and  placing  a  white 
cloth  or  veil  over  her  head,  (34)  If  we  are  to  be- 
lieve Tirechan,  MaccaiUe  was  then  at  Umy  hill 
(Westmeath) ;  (35)  which  place,  although  not  his 
usual  residence,  was  probably  comprized  within  his 
district.  (36)  Hence  it  is  not  to  be  inferred,  that 
her  fadier  readed  in  the  province  anciently  called 
Meatli ;  for  he  is  constantly  spoken  of  as  a  Leinster 
man,  and  seems  to  have  lived  not  far  from  where  she 
afterwards  established  her  monastery  of  Ealdare ;  (37) 
and  the  reason,  for  which  she  had  recourse  to  Mac^ 
caille,  was  probably  no  other  than  that  he  was  then 
the  nearest  bishop  to  her  father's  house.  Nor  could 
a  priest  receive  her  profession  ;  for  the  consecration 
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of  virgins  was  reserved  to  the  episcopal  order.  It 
has  been  said  that  Mel  of  Ardagh,  not  Maccaille, 
was  the  bishop,  from  whom  she  received  the  veil. 
This  story  is  so  plainly  contradicted  by  the  best  au- 
thorities, that  it  is  not  worthy  of  refutation.  (38) 
Another  still  more  foolish  story  is  that  she  received 
it  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  (39)  The  only  foundation 
for  it  was,  as  Usher  has  justly  remarked,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  likeness  of  the  names,  Maccaille 
was  confounded  with  Maguil  or  Maccaldus  bishop  of 
Man .  (40)  St.  Brigid  was  undoubtedly,  at  least,  1 6 
years  old  at  the  time  of  her  consecration,  as  in  those 
days  that  was  the  earliest  age  at  which  that  ceremony 
would  have  been  allowed.  (41)  We  may  also  ob- 
serve, that  her  parents  would  not  have  had  the  inten- 
tion of  getting  her  married  at  the  time  she  declared 
for  the  state  of  virginity,  unless  she  had  reached 
that  time  of  life.  Supposing  then  that  her  conse^ 
oration  took  place  as  soon  as  the  laws  of  the  Church 
would  permit,  it  may  be  admitted  that  she  was  veiled 
in  the  year  469.  (42)  We  are  told  that,  when 
kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  during  the  time  of 
her  pro^ssion,  the  part,  on  which  she  knelt,  being 
of  wood,  recovered  its  original  freshness  and  conti- 
nued green  to  a  very  late  period.  (43)  It  has  been 
also  related,  that  seven  or  eight  other  maidens  took 
the  veil  along  with  her,  (44)  and  that  some  of  them, 
together  with  their  parents,  requested  of  her  to  re- 
main  in  their  country.  She  complied  with  their 
wish,  (45)  and,  being  placed  over  her  companions 
by  the  bishop,  lived  tor  some  time  along  witn  them 
in  a  place  assigned  to  them  by  him  within  his  dis- 
trict, (46)  and  probably  in  that  part  of  the  king's 
county,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Meath.  (47) 
How  long  she  remained  there  we  are  not  informed ; 
but,  as  her  reputation  for  sanctity  became  daily 
greater  and  greater,  crowds  of  young  women  and 
widows  applied  to  her  for  admission  into  her  holy 
institution.  (48) 
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(90)  **  A  sua   pueritia   bonarum  Htterarum  studiis  inolevit.'* 
Cogitosusy  cop.  L 
(SI)  lb.  and  cap.  2. 

(32)  It  is  said  in  the  third  Life  fcap.  17),  that,  when  her  &ther 
and  brothers  were  pressing  her  to  accept  the  hand  of  a  certab 
suitor,  she  prayed  to  God  to  visit  her  with  some  deformity,  and 
that  one  of  her  eyes  burst  and  was  melted  in  her  head,  on  observ- 
ing which  the  father  consented  to  her  taking  the  vieil,  afler  which 
the  eye  was  restored  to  her.  In  the  sixth  Life  (cap.  9.)  we  find  a 
different  account ;  for,  as  there  related,  it  was  not  St.  Bngid  that 
lost  an  eye  but  one  of  her  brothers,  who,  having  had  the  audacity  to 
give  her  a  blow,  because  she  refused  to  many,  was  in  punishment 
tor  this  crime  struck  by  an  Angel.  There  is  nothing  like  either  of 
these  anecdotes  in  Cogitosus  or  in  the  first  Life,  n<Nr  even  in  the 
feurth. 

(SS)  In  Cdgan's  edition  of  Cogitosus  the  name  is  written 
MacckUle,  in  that  of  Canisius  and  Messingham  Macca  ;  but  the 
true  speDiog  is  MaccaiUey  which  we  find  in  Brogan's  Irish  poem 
or  in  the  first  Life,  and  in  other  documents  {Tr.  Th.  p.  525.) 

(34)  '*  Qui  (Maccalleus)  cadeste  intuens  desiderium  et  pudi- 
dtiam,  et  tantum  castitatis  amorem  in  tali  virgine,  paJUum  album 
et  vestem  candidam  super  ipsius  venerabfle  caput  imposuit."  Cogit. 
cap.  3.  In  the  first  Life  we  have  (Stroph.  %)  <<  Posuit  Maccaille 
velum  super  caput  Sanctae  Brigidfie  "  The  Calendar  of  Cashel  and 
Maguire  in  his  Festilogium  (ap.  Tr.  Th.p.  525.  J  likewise  mention 
Maccaille  as  the  person,  who  gave  the  veil ;  and,  the'latter  adds,  a 
^Ue  one,  to  St.  Brigid.  Tirechan  says,  that  she  received  the 
pallium  fit>m  Mac-Cuille  or  Maccaille.  The  fifth  Life  (cap.  28) 
calls  the  consecrating  bishop  Mofcaleus.  It  is  worth  remarking, 
that  the  dress  of  the  ancient  Irish  nuns  was  white ;  nor  were  there 
any  distinct  orders  of  them  in  Ireland  until  some  centuries  after 
St.  Br^;id*s  time,  as  they  all  followed  the  same  rule  that  she  had 
observed.  The  white  garment  of  St.  Brigid  is  mentioned  in  the 
third  Life,  eap^  108.  We  find  nothing  about  cutting  of  hair, 
which  was  not  practised  in  the  profession  of  holy  virgins  as  early, 
or,  at  least  as  generally,  as  the  regulation  for  their  wearing  a  par- 
ticular habit.  (See  TiDemont,  Mem.  &c  Tom.  x.  p.  84-302,  and 
Bingham  B.  vii.  ch.  iv.sect,  6.) 

C  C  2 
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(S5)  '<  Sancta  Bifida  pdUom  oepit  aob  mamboi  6Iii  Cuffle  in 
Huisniach  MidL"  (Usher  p!  103L) 

(36)  See  Chap*  vii.  §.  S. 

(87)  hi  the  fourth  Life  (jL.  ^  c  3.)  it  it  «ud,  that  «ftar  an  ab* 
senoe  of  some  durBtkm  die  ivtumed  to  her  own  ootmtry,  that  la, 
toithe  district  where  her  relativea  readedy  and  that  mttddfraat 
a  place  was  assigned  to  her^erectingamcmarteiyfbrholyniiginBy 
afterwards  called  KM-daru. 

(38)  ItistobefoundtnthethirdlJfe,  (cop.  18)widiAe8iitfaor 
of  which  Mel  appears  to  hare  been  a  great  iaTourite.  This  Life 
was,  I  suqsecty  patched  up  m  the  diocese  of  Ardi^  and  yery 
probably  in  an  island  of  Lough  Rie  called  ^ /rfsiMi?  o/*  ixK  Mrtiifs^ 
in  which  Augusdn  Magraidain  lived,  who,  hacving  ootapfled  Livies 
of  Irish  saints,  died  A.  D.  1405.  (Ware's  WrUen)  Co%an  got  one 
of  his  copies  of  it  from  the  monastery  of  that  place.  Yet,  how- 
ever partial  to  Md,  it  mentions  MaccaiUe  bntmidces  himadiscq^ 
of  Mel,  and  represents  him  as  introducing  6t  Brigid  to  hkn. 
Harris,  havii^  met  with  this  stuff,  makes  Mel  the  bishop,  fiom 
whom  St.  Brigid  received  tiie  veiL  Did  he  never  read  Cogitoaua 
or  the  tracts  quoted  above  (A^o^.34.55)? 

(89)  For  this  febk  Usher  quotes  ri».643.)  Hector  Boelfaios, 
i/iitor.  Seo#. 

(40)  See  Pr.  p.  1031/  Usher  has  been  feUowed  by  Cdgn 
{Tr.  7%.p.525.)  andBo]]andsu(o£fBr^.  1  Feb.  Comm.pr.j. 
4).    Conoeniing  Maccaldus  see  above  Chap.  vi.  ^.  xi. 

(41)  Above  N€i.  27.  Usher  (Ind.  Chron.  ad  i^.  467)  has  fimn 
Hector  Boethius  St.  Brigid*s  profession  at  liie  age  of  fbuiteaiL 
But  he  remarim  {p.  643)  that  be  does  not  know  whence  that 
writM'  got  his  information.  lam  sune  that  he  got  itonly  o«t  of  Ms 
own  head  on  the  supposition,  tliat  St.  Brigid  became  a  mm  as  aeon 
as  was  allowable.  In  the  times  of  Boethius,  who  lived  befeie  the 
Council  of  Trent,  that  age  was  considered  as  auSdent  &r  iccahr- 
mgthe  veil 

(42)  Usher,  reckoning  her  age  only  fourteen,  has  A.  D.  467. 

(43)  Cogitosus,  cap.  3. 

(44)  The  fifth  Life  {cap.9S,  seqq.)  has  seven ;  tfaetfaad(ap.  18) 
mentions  eight,  although  a  few  fines  before  it  states  thait  St.  Brigid 
set  out  from  her  father's  house  with  only  three  of  them,    ft 
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that,  when  they  anived  at  the  place  where  the  bishop  was,  they 
met  there  four  or  five  other  postulants, 

(45)  Third  Life^  cap.  18.  (46)  Fifth  Life,  cop.  SO, 

(47)  That  it  was  in  the  ancient  Meath  may  be  coDected  from 
ita  having  been  not  fiur  from  Usny  hill,  where  St.Brigid  received  the 
veiL  In  the  third  Life  (cap.  20)  it  is  spoken  of  as  sumnmded  by 
towns  in  Meath.  Usny  hill  is  not  &r  distant  from  the  now  King  s 
county,  in  which  Maccaille  seems  to  have  usually  resided.  (See 
Chap.  VII.  §.  5.)  In  FearcaU,  formerly  a  part  of  Meath,  now  the 
baionies  of  Ballyoowen  and  Ballyboy  (King's  Co.)  there  was  a 
place  called  Rath-brighide  i.  e.  Bi^d*s  town.  (  Tr.  Th.  p.  625;. 
At  any  rate  St.  Brigid'a  dwelling  was  either  in  that  district  or  in  an 
adjoining  one  of  Westmeath ;  and  I  find  a  Tegfihrighide^  or  Brigid's 
house  ia  Kinel-fiacha  (Tr.  Th.  id.)  u  e.  the  countiy  about 
Kilb^Bgan* 

(48)  FiOh  Lifie,  cap.  32. 


S*  IV.  It  would  have  been  inconvenient  to  assem- 
ble  so  numy  persons  in  one  place ;  and  the  good  of 
the  Church  required  that  tnose  pious  ladies  should 
be  divided  into  various  establishments  in  the  res* 
poctive  districts,  of  which  they  were  natives.  On 
'  this  account  St.  Brigid  was  probably  invited  by  some 
bishops  to  proceed  to  their  dioceses  lor  the  purpose 
of  introducing  that  regular  observance,  which  had 
rendered  her  first  establishment  so  celebrated*  Tef- 
fia,  or  the  country  about  Ardagh«  of  which  Mel  was 
bishop^  is  particularly  mentioned  among  the  dis* 
tricts,  which  she  visited  y.  (49)  and  her  interviews 
with  that  prelate  on  religious  concerns  might  have 
given  rise  to  the  notion  that  firom  him  she  h^d  re^ 
ceived  the  veil.  Ere  bishop  of  Slane  (50),  was  one 
of  har  friend^  and  it  is  said  that  she  went  with  him 
to  Munster  on  occasion  of  his  paying  a  viait  to  his 
relatives^  as  he  was  originally  from  that  province. 
C&iy  It  la  added  that  they  were  in  the  plain  of 
fem^)  Magk^Femin^  at  a  time  when  a  ^reat 
t^od  was.  held  there,  and  that  Ere  spoke  highly  in, 
honour  of  St.  Brigid,  and  of  the  miraculous  powers 
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with  which  the  Almighty  had  gifted  her.  (52) 
Thence  she  is  said  to  have  gone  with  her  female  com- 
panions to  the  house  of  a  person,  (53)  who  lived 
near  the  sea,  and  to  have  spent  a  considerable  time 
there.  (54)  Next  we  find  her  in  the  plain  of  Cliach 
(county  of  Limerick)  {55)  where,  as  is  related, 
she  obtained  from  a  chieftain  the  liberty  of  a  man, 
whom  he  had  in  chains.  (56)  From  that  coun- 
try she  went  to  the  territory  of  Labrathi  (57)  in 
South  Leinster,  and  remained  there  for  some  time* 
Having  not  seen  her  father  for  several  years  she 
thence  proceeded  to  his  house  to  pay  him  a  visit,  (58) 
and  after  a  short  stay  set  out  for  Connaught,  and 
fixed  her  residence,  together  with  the  other  ladies  of 
her  institution,  in  the  plain  of  Hai  or  Magh-ai  in  the 
now  county  of  Roscommon.  (59)  While  in  that 
country,  she  was  occupied  in  forming  various  estab* 
lishments  for  persons  of  her  sex,  according  to  the  rule 
which  she  had  formed.  (60)  The  times,  in  which 
the  transactions  now  related  occurred,  are  not  speci- 
fied ;  but  having  found  them,  partly  in  the  third  and 
partly  in  the  fourth  Life,  treated  of  before  the 
establishment  at  Kildare,  I  thought  it  advisable  to 
give  them  in  this  place. 

(49)  Third  Life,  cap,  29.  Fourth,  Zr.  1.  c.  S4. 

(50)  See  Chap.  vii.  J.  7- 

(51)  Third  Life,  cap,  7L  ieqq.  About  £rc*8  family  and  con- 
nexions see  Colgan  (TV.  Th,  /?•  544.). 

(52)  Third  Life,  cap,  72.  On  Magh-femyn  see  above  Chap,  vu 
Not.  61.  Colgan  (Tr.  Th.p.  625)  has  a  KUHrighde  nearFethaid 
in  Tipperaiy. 

(53)  The  reader  must  not  think  it  strange  to  find  St  Brigid  and 
her  companions  travelling  from  one  place  to  another,  and  taloBg  up 
their  residence  in  private  houses.  In  the  early  times  of  the  Churdiy 
and  before  monasteries  or  nunneries  were  established,  consecrated 
villus  used  to  live  with  their  relatives  and  fiiends,  and  could,  ac- 
cording as  necessity  or  certain  duties  required,  i^)pear  in  public, 
neuiy  sums  up  the  practice  on  these  points  in  a  few  woids; 
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<<  Dans  les  premien  temps  les  vksrgeSf  mtoe  consacr^  solemnelle- 
ment  par  Tev^ue,  ne  laissoient  pas  de  vivre  dans  les  maisons  par- 
ticulieieSy  n'ayant  pour  cl6tiire  que  leur  vertu.  Depuis  elles  for- 
m^rent  de  grandes  communautes  ;  et  enfin  on  a  jug6  ndcessaire  de 
les  tenir  enfenn^es  sous  une  cloture  trds-exacte/'  Instit.  au  Du 
Ecd.  part.  1 .  ch.  28. 

(54)  Third  Life^  cap.  73.  Colgan  (Not.  ad.  loc.)  thinks  that  the 
place  was  Killbrighde,  now  Kilbride  in  the  county  of  Waterford.  It 
is  in  the  neigfoourhood  of  Tramore. 

{55)  Cliach  is  otherwise  called  Aradiach  (Colgan  AA.  SS.  p. 
IS.).  The  country  about  Knockany,  the  barony  of  Conagh,  &c. 
were  comprized  in  it.  (See  Chap.  vi.  $•  8.) 

(56)  Thiiti  Life,  cap.  76. 

(57)  lb.  cap.  81.  Colgan  thinks  that  Labrathi  was  the  same  as 
Hy-  Kinsellagh.     (See  above  Not.  45  to  Chap,  vi.) 

(58)  16.  cap.  87.  (59)  See  Not.  79  to  Chap.  v. 
(60)  The  fourth  Life  (L.  1.  c.  49.)  has ;  "  Post .  haec  exiit  S. 

Brigida  cum  suis  ut  per^;rinaretur  in  provincia  Conachtorum-*et 
habitavit  ibi  in  campo  Haiiy  aedi£cans  cellas  et  monasteria  per 
drcuitum."  See  also  Third  Life,  cap.  94.  Colgan  mentions 
(  Tr.  Th.  p.  625.)  several  places  in  Connaught,  caUed  Killbrighde, 
Teghbrighdcy  &c.  But  we  are  not  bound  to  believe,  that  nunneries 
were  erected  there  at  the  time  we  are  treating  ofl  It  is  more  pro- 
bable that  the  ladies,  who  first  submitted  to  her  rule,  were  not  shut 
up  in  convents.  (See  Nat.  53.)  In  the  passages  now  referred  to 
a  bishop  is  spoken  of  as  being  at  the  place,  in  which  she  dwelt* 
But  his  name  is  not  given.  Was  he  Cethucus,  or  Asicus  ?  (See 
Chap.  VII.  §.  5. 6.) 

§.  V.  Before  we  enter  on  the  remaining  part  of 
the  history  of  St.  Brigid,  let  us  endeavour  to  nnd  out 
how  other  ecclesiastical  matters  were  going  on  in  Ire- 
land. We  have  seen  that  larlath  succeeded  Benignus 
in  the  see  of  Armagh.  His  accession  could  not  have 
been  earlier  than  the  latter  end  of  A.  D.  468,  the 
year  in  which  Benignus  died.  He  was  of  the  illus- 
trious  house  of  the  Dalfiatach,  and  was  born  at  Rath- 
trena  in  the  now  county  of  Down,  (6  i )  a  castle  so 
called  from  the  name  of  his  father  Trena.     It  is  said 
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that  he  was  a  first  cousin  of  Dichuo,  St.  Patrick's 
first  convert,  Trena  and  TricheiD)  the  father  of  Di* 
chuo,  having  been  brother^^  Nothing  particuUr  baa 
come  down  to  us  with  r^^d  to  his  proceedings^ 
and  all  that  wc  know  further  about  him  is,  that  he 
was  the  third  archbishop,  and  that  he  died  on  the 
eleventh  of  February  A.  D.  483.  (62)  Accord- 
ingly his  incumbency  lasted,  at  the  utmost,  little 
more  more  than  thirteen  y^ars.  ^63)  During  this 
period  and  for  some  years  eariier  tne  king  of  Ireland 
was  Alild  Molt,  or,  as  some  call  him,  Oliott  Mtoii^ 
who,  from  being  kin^  of  Connaught^ '  was  raised^  to 
the  throne  of  afl  Ireland  in  place  of  his  relative  Leo- 
gaire,  (64)  who  fell  in  battle  A.  D«  463.  {65)  Whe- 
ther  he  was  a  Christian  or  not,  I  am  not  able  to  as- 
certain ;  although  some  modem  writers  speak  of  hint 
as  such,  and  go  so  fiir  as  to  assert  that  the  Christian 
religion  was  during  his  reign  incorporated*  with  the 
civil  constitution,  (66)  which  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
that  it  became  the  religion  of  the  state.  Yet  it  ap- 
pears to  me  very  strange,  that  his  name  never  occurs 
m  the  Lives  of  St.  Patrick,  not  even  in  the  Tripar* 
tite,  in  which  we  find  so  many  chieftains  and*  subor- 
dinate  kings  mentioned  as  Christians.  Alild^s  reicn 
over  Ireland  began  before  the  saint's  death,  and  ha 
had  been  king  of  Connaught  for  some  years  sooner. 
Therefore  it  would  seem  uiat,  had  he  been  a  Chris- 
tian, he  would,  in  consequence  of  his  di^ty,  have 
been  particularly  rooken  of.  His  name  occurs  in 
one  of  the  Lives  of  St.  Brigid,  but  without  the  least 
allusion  to  his  religion.  As  to  a  connexion  between 
Church  and  State  having  taken  place  in  his  time, 
this  cannot,  I  think,  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  that 
his  successor  Lueadius,  as  will  be  seen,  lived  and 
died  a  pagan.  Anld,  having  reigned  90  years,  wa9 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Ocha  in  Meath>  A.  D.  483. 
(67) 

(61)  It  has  been  deduced  finom  a  attaiige  stoiy  velated  by- 


JoceKn  (ce^*  V3St)  akMife  dio  indudBaMaid  mhfwiilt  e»d  ofi  i«ie 
TioMi, whom thft  IVipnlild  (L. 9w  &  57>  JC9g>)  Mfli  Iktn.the 
ftdMc  of  lMtatti»  that  ftach-tneiift  wtti.  lalhe  difUkfr  of  Moyrae. 
Luthe  oDUDA of  tbat  ataK>s  afrgi^ea  w &e liHpiflke>  tihe-hidkof 
laikih  18  pbuxd  after  St;«  Patrick's  retiun  fion  MunalK^  tliat 
18,  after  A.  D.  452.  (See  Chap.  vii.  §.  9.)  How  tiitB  oould:  he 
bea  bishop  in  468  ?  YeHby  thaae  fiMoa  abou^  Xrtna  (hat poor 
roan's  chaiBcteB  has  been  tarihly,  bhsted.  I  da  not  meaa  to 
aaaerty  that  he  was  a  Chnstiaa;  butif  tHese  w»  suolta.  mooateFof 
thcnameoC  Tremdot  rnoM^Iam-sumbe  wasdiAsaDtikini the 
father  of  larkth.  From  thasame  fabte  Colgaa  (at  larlMik,  11 
Feb.),  after  him  Harris  (Bishops),  concluded  that  lariath  was 
rather  young  when  raised  to  the  sea  of  Ajmag^  Fop  the  IVi- 
partite  repreaeDts  him  aa  having  been,  baptised^  when  anmftnt^  h^ 
St  Patri<k  and  therefiire  after  A.  D.  498:  BtitColgan,  when  giving 
credit  to  these  stories^  should  have  foUovved  them  as'he  fomid  them, 
and  oonseqnendj  should^  have  placed  larlath'srinfiui^  not  mer^ 
after  4dS  but  after452.  Strange  that  he  did  not  see  intothose 
shamefiil  anaohronismsy  and  reject  sadh>nonaense  m/oto/' 

(69)  AA.  as.  at  II  Feb.  Ware,  JKskops.  Usher,  Ind,  Ckrwi. 

(65)  The  leckomng  of  ISyeara  for  lariath'a  adminis(ratio»  (See 
Naii  8  and  U^)  cannot  beveconeilad  with  the  datea^maribed  ih 
4>ur  Annala  Usher  waa  so  hard*pudied'ta  find<  room  Ibr  them 
that  (p.  875)  hestBBtehed'them  dbwn  to  A^  D.  4M,  asif  thatr  were 
the  Bnt  year  of  the  incumbenoy  of  Gonnac  the  sncoesaor  of 
Ittfath.  Did  he  not  know  that  loriaah  died  on  the  Hdi  of 
Febraary,  wdid^heeuppesethat  the  see  remained  vacant  awhda 
year?  I  suspect  that  tHe  number  xviii)  on  which  Usher bnflt, 
(jSee  N€i.  141  to  Ghap.  yu )  was  a  mistake  of  »  transcriber  for  xni* 
Ware  very  prudently  said'  nothings  about  Ikr4ath*s  years,  nor  did 
Golgan  in  his  enumeration  of  the*  bi^ops  of  Affmagh  f  Tr.  Tk.  p. 
29S).  Harris,  however,  foisted  into  Ware,  diat  lariath  died  in  the 
IBth  year  of  his  pontificate. 

(64)  AliM  Moltwas  son  of'  DaAy^  and"  consequently  nearly 
lektad  to  Leogaire,  who  was  Bliithy*s  first-cousin.  (See  Not.  20 
to  Chap.  IV.  and  Not.  42to  Chap,  v.)  Usher,  (p.  947)  and  Ware 
(Aatiq.  cap.  4.  J  mstead'of  DathyreaA  Nathi. 

ifiS)  Tfaia  is  the  year  marked  by  Usher  floe,  at, J  and  Ind* 
CAroii.),  Ware  (be.  eit.},  wad  Q^fibberty^  (^Ogyg.  cap.  93).    Itii 
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specified  by  the  observation  that  Lec^aire  reigned  for  full  30  yean 
^ler  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick.  Yet  Colgan,  following  the  4 
Masters,  places  (Tr,  Th.  p.  447 )  Leogaire's  death  (without  adding 
that  he  was  slain)  in  the  year  458  (459).  As  I  am  not  writing 
the  civil  history  of  Ireland,  I  will  not  enter  into  a  disquisition  on 
these  subjects. 

(66)  0*Conor,  Dissertations,  &c.  Dissert.  1  sect.  15. 

(67)  Usher,  p.  1029  and  Ind,  Chnm*  Ware,  Ant.  cap.  4. 
OTIaherty,  &c.  The  4  Masters  (ap.  Tr.  Th.p.  565 J  assign  that 
battle  to  A.  D.478  r479),  thus  reckoning  the  20  years  of  Alild 
Molt's  reign  firom  458.    (See  Not.  65») 

§.  VI.  Although  it  is  uncertain  what  religion  was 
professed  by  the  monarch  of  Ireland,  yet  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  several  of  the  minor  kings  and  dy- 
nasts of  this  period  were  Christians.  Some  of  those 
young  princes,  who  had  been  instructed  by  St.  Pa- 
trick, (b8)  must  by  this  time  have  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  their  domains.  Illand,  and  perhaps  Al- 
lild,  princes  of  North  Leinster,  who  are  spoKen  of 
as  Christians,  (69)  belonged  to  those  times,  as  did 
Crimthan  the  dynast  of  Hy-Kinsellagh.  (70)  Among 
the  Ulster  chieftains,  who  were  then  Christians,  I 
believe  we  may  safely  reckon  Fergus,  son  of  St.  Pa- 
trick's friend  ConaJ,  end  grandfather  of  St.  Co- 
lumba.  (71)  I  pass  over  some  persons  of  less  note, 
and  whom  we  should  rather  call  nobles  than  chief- 
tains, such  as  those  belonging  to  the  families  of  Di- 
chuo,  Daire,  &c.  In  Connaught  we  find,  at  least, 
some  members  of  the  princely  house  of  Tir-Amal- 
ghaidh,  (72)>  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Tripartite, 
even  a  son  of  the  monarch  Dathy.  (73)  But  of 
all  the  Irish  princes  of  that  period,  who  distinguished 
themselves  as  Christians,  Aengus,  king  of  Cashel, 
or  Munster,  has  been  most  celebrated  for  his  piety 
and  zeal.  It  can  scarcely  be  admitted,  that  he  was  a 
king  when  St.  Patrick  was  in  that  province,  nor  can 
it  by  any  means  be  allowed  that  the  so  much  talked 
of  synod  of  Cashel,  or  meeting  at  Magh-femyn,  was 
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held  at  that  time.  (74)  Yet  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent our  believing  that,  several  years  later,  perhaps 
about  A.  D.  484,  a  synod  and  meeting  were  held  m 
those  places  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  eccle- 
siastical concerns  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  Ailbe  was 
certainly  a  bishop  at  that  time ;  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  Declan  of  Ardmore,  although  younger 
than  Ailbe,  was  then  old  enough  to  be  one  abo. 
For,  although  he  lived  until  towards  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century,  in  which  he  was  particularly  dis- 
tinguished ;  (76)  yet,  if  we  suppose  that  he  reached 
the  age  of  about  ninety,  he  might  have  been  thirty 
years  old  in  the  year  484.  Tnus,  with  the  mere 
exclusion  of  the  name  of  St.  Patrick,  might  be  ad- 
mitted what  is  related  in  the  Life  of  Declan  con* 
corning  a  conference  in  Magh-femyn,  at  which  the 
chiefs  of  the  Desii  attended,  and  a  synod  at  Cashel, 
in  which,  with  the  approbation  and  cooperation  of 
king  Aengus,  the  extent  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
diction  was  determined  and  many  salutary  decrees 
enacted.  (77)  Or,  should  it  be  contended  that  De- 
clan was  not  a  member  of  that  synod,  it  will  not 
follow  that  it  was  not  held,  particularly  as  it  is  al- 
luded to  in  the  Life  of  Ailbe.  (78)  As  to  the  meet- 
ing at  Magh-femyn,  (79)  it  was  most  probably  the 
one  assembled  there,  when  St.  Brigid  was  in  that 
country,  and  at  which  bishop  Ercus  attended.  (80) 

(68)  See  Chap.  v.  §.  8.  and  Not,  12  to  Chap.  vi. 

(69)  Ckap.yi.§.5.  (70)  /*. and  iVo#. 57- 
(71)  See  Chap,  vi,  f .  2.                   (72)  See  Chap.  v.  §.  12. 

(75)  See  ib.  This  prince,  Eochad,  who  is  called  son  (^Dathy, 
must  have  been  a  brother  of  Alild  Molt,  who,  if  he  had  ever 
become  a  Christian,  would  not  have  been  passed  over  by  an 
author,  who  tells  us  that  a  brother  of  his  was  one. 

(74)  See  Chap.  vi.  §.  6.  (75)  See  Chap.  vii.  $.7. 

(76)  Chap.  1.  f.  12. 

(77)  ^*  Commanentes  in  dvitate  Cassel  S.  Patridus  et  S. 
Albaeus  sanctusqae  Dedanus  cum  multis  Sanctis  suis  disdpulia 
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Mfoi  legem  Aeaaeam  multa  circa  eodcaafltici  ngiaiinis  et  v^gcvw 
Ckofltiaiii  legea^  et  in  ChratiaiMe  fidei  ulteriovem  propagationem 
aanslitiifinnife.'* 

(78)  See-Natu  ffT.  t^  Chap.  Yi.    It  it  somewhat  remadcable  that 
ip  Ailbe'a  Mfe  Deebui  is  not  mentioBed  on  this  occasion. 

(79)  VU.  S.  Deckm.  cap.  80,  seq^  (80)  Ahova  ^.  4*. 

§•  vn.  When  Ailbe  was  returning  from  Caahel  to 
Emly  he  was  met  by  Enna  or.  Endi^  who  requested 
of  him  to  ffo  back  with  him  and  to  supplicate  the 
king  that  be  would  please  to  grant  him  the  isiaad  of 
JltPij  (8l)  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  moaasterj 
on  it.  Ailbe  complied  with  his  wish  and  obtained 
for  him  said  island,  or  perhaps  only  a  part  of  it» 
unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  it  was  not  aa  yet  iaha* 
bited ;.  which  is  indeed  probaUe,  as  Aengus^  on  be* 
ing  spoken  to  on  the  business^  obsenred  that  he  had 
not  befi)re  heard  of  such  an  island*  £nda  immedi- 
ately set  about  building  the  monasteiy,  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  founded  before  about  A.  D*  480^ 
as  he  lived  until  about  the  yean  540.  (82)  Nor  eaa 
its  foundation  be  assigned  to  a  period  subsequent  to 
490^  that  being  the  ^ear,  in  whiek  Aengus  wtaa 
kiliedb  It  has  been  said  tha<;  Enda  erected  ten  mo- 
nasteries in  the  island^  as  if  one  had  not  been  suffi- 
oient,  or  all  the  religious  houses^  that  existed  these 
in  late  times,  should  be  ascribed  to  him*  (HS)  The 
most  authentic  accounts  make  mention  only  of  one 
monastery,  in  which  be  goxemed  150  monks  accord- 
ing to.  the  steustest  rules  of  discipline.  (a4)  Enda 
wa&of  the  iUnsuious  house  of  the  princes  of  Orgiel, 
(85)  and  sen  of  Conal  tha  soa  of  Damen  or  Dam- 
hene*  (B6)  This  l>amei]L  could  not  have  been  the 
mcinee  of  Qsgiel  of  that  name>.  who  is  ssud  to  have 
lived  in  the  latter  pait  of  the  sixth  century  ;  (87) 
for,  in  that  oase^  we  should  bring  Enda  down  to  the 
seventh,  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  most 
creditable  authorities^  (88)  Cnda'a  father  is  called 
GonaL  of  Clogher,  whence  it  may.  be  inferred  that  he 
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was  bom  at  m  near  that  town.  (89)    Aecording  to 
some  accounts  be  was  brother  in  bw  to  kmg  Aengus, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  married  to  his  sister  6ai» 
rine.  (90)    This  is  less  improbable  than  the  stories 
concerning  his  having  been  actn^ly  prince  of  Orgiel ; 
and,  on  having  resigned  his  principality,  gene  to  fo- 
retgn  conntries  for  the  purpose  or  doing  penanoe ; 
erected  a  monastery  called  Latinttm  after  he  had 
been  ordained  priest  at  Rome,  on  which  occasion 
some  monstrous  ftbles  occur  which  €ven  Colgan  re* 
jects ;  and  on  the  wh<^  having  spent  fiO  years  m 
exiie  before  he  made  apfdication  for  a  ^nt  of  tiie 
isle  of  Arnm^  it  is  unnecessary  to  examine  these  and 
seme  other  vague  circumstances  of  his  life,  whioh 
ate  to  be  met  with  here  and  there ;  and  I  will  mere- 
ly observe,  that  those  rambles  of  20  years  after  lia¥« 
ing  reached  the  age  of  manhood  cannot  be  recon- 
cfled  widhi  his  having  lived  until  about  A.  D.  MO, 
imiess  we  sfaeuld  suppose  that  he  was,  at  least,  100 
years  old  when  he  died.    The  resort  of  so  many  dis- 
tinguished persons  to  his  tnonasterv,  and  the  man* 
ner,  in  wU^  he  is  sp^en  of  in  me  nM  calendars 
and  martyreiogies,  prove  thait  he  was  an  omicent 
saiat  and  most  highly  rejected.    I  do  not  find  bin 
marked  by  «ny  ^t£er  title  llian  that  ^  abbot. 

(61)  It  is  the  bt^ai  cf  the  Soadi  istes  of  Amm,  "wUcfa  wet 
dmc  in nmnbcrand liein  Aettondi of  the htcy  of  Galwa^.  It  has 
been  caHed  Ara^na'TUumh,  or,  Amm  of  the  saints.  In  Ailbe's 
Life  we  read ;  **  Magna  est  31a  insula,  et  est  tena  sanctoram ; 
quia  nemo  sdt  numerum  sanctonmiy  qui  sepulti  sunt  ibi,  niai  Mlus 
Deus." 

(82)  In  the  Acts  of  St  Brendan  of  Glotiftrt  it  is  rdsted  that, 
before  he  set  out  on  his  great  vojage,  he  paid  a  mit  toEndain 
Arran  and  spenttfaree  days  tritb  him.  (See  Udier,  p.  96S.)  llib 
must  hftfe  been,  as  Colgan  observes,  fAA.  55.  f.  714)  about 
A.  D.  540.  And  it  vppmn  £tmi  the  Acts  of  Kierttn  of  Clon« 
nacnois,  Una  Bnda  was  alive  m  530  (Gtberlnd,  CKrtm.)  and  even 
later,  as  wjU  be  seen  elsewhere  when  treating  of  Kleran.    It  is 
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•tnmge  that  Usher,  on  finding  that  Enda  lived  to  so  late  a  period, 
could  have  affixed  the  foundation  of  his  monastery  of  Arran  to 
A.  D.  449.  (lb.)  He  was  led  astray  in  this  and  several  other 
chronological  points  by  his  preconcehred  qpinion,  that  Ailbe  was 
a  bishop  earlier  even  than  449.  Had  he  not  placed  the  monasteiy 
of  Arran  too  early,  he  need  not  have  doubted  fib,  at  A.  530)  ot 
Enda's  being  alive  in  said  year.  Hairis,  as  usual,  follows  Usher, 
and  has  (Monasteries)  for  Arran  A.  D.  449,  although  Ware,  who 
is  seldom  wrong,  and  whose  opinion  he  ought,  at  least,  to  have  let 
the  reader  know,  assigns  {Aniiq.  Chap.  27  at  Gahoay)  that  foun- 
dation to  about  the  year  480.  What  has  been  now  observed  con- 
cerning the  time  that  Enda  founded  his  monasteiy  serves  also  to 
prove,  that  whatever  synod  was  held  at  Cashel  during  the  reign  of 
Aengus  did  not  take  place  until  the  period  we  are  treating  of;  for 
thyt  monastery  was  erected  veiy  soon  after  the  breaking  up  of  the 
synod. 

(SS)  In  the  Life  of  Enda  or  Endeus  [A A.  SS.21  Mart.) 
written  by  Augustin  Magraidin,  and  abounding  in  fables,  we  read 
(cap.  17)  ^*  Divisit  in  partes  decem  inter  eos  (disdpulos)  insulam,  et 
in  ea  construxit  decem  monasteria ;  et  in  quolibet  ordinavit  unum 
superiorem  quasi  patrem,  et  alteium  quasi  secundum  ei  in  potestate." 
If  these  superiors  of  the  respective  houses  were  not  mentioned,  it 
might  be  admitted  that  Enda  had  constructed  ten  difioent  cells  at 
some  distance  fix>m  each  other,  all  which,  however,  would  have 
formed  but  one  monastery  of  that  sort,  which  the  Egyptian  monks 
called  Laura.  (See  Bingham,  B.  vii.  ch.  2  sect.  2.)  But  the 
author  alluded  to  the  ten  religious  houses,  that  were  in  the  island  in 
his  days,  and  of  which  in  Colgan's  time  there  remained  only  the 
chapels  or  churdies,  which  Archdall,  with  his  usual  wisdom,  says 
(at  Arran)  were  built  by  Enda. 

(84)  SeeAA.SS.p.in,seqq. 

(85)  Oigiel  or  Oriel  comprized  the  now  counties  of  Louth  and 
Monaghan,  and  some  other  districts. 

(86)  Colgan  says  that  Enda  was  the  Mac-hua-Daimene  at 
Damhene  of  Tirechan's  list.  (See  Not.  SS  to  Chap,  vii.)  I 
believe  Enda  could  not  have  been  a  disdple  of  St.  Patridc,  unless 
perhaps  when  a  mere  boy.  Usher  happened  to  say  (p.  867)  that 
Enda  was  the  same  as  EnnauB  son  of  Cath-bothai,  and  that  he 
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died  A.  D.  457.      But  in  the  Addenda  ei  Emendanda  (p.  104>8) 
he  mariced  a  Ddeto  what  he  had  there  written. 

(87)  See  Tr.  Th.p.  S81. 

(88)  In  a  marginal  note  to  TV.  Th,p,  881^  seemingly  written  by 
John  Conry,  to  whom  the  copy,  which  I  use,  once  belonged,  it  is 
contended  in  opposition  to  Colgan,  that  Damen,  the  grand  &ther 
of  Enda,  was  the  same  as  Damen,  who  lived  late  in  the  sixth 
century.  But  the  arguments  are  of  no  weight,  and  some  of  them 
prove  the  very  reverse.  For  instance,  the  writer  refers  to  a  passage 
of  0'DonneII*s  Life  of  Columb-kill,  (Z.  1.  c.  106)  in  which  it  is 
said  that  this  saint  called  upon  Endeus  in  Airan.  Now  01>onnell 
places  this  circumstance  before  Columb-kiU's  departure  from 
Ireland,  whidi  was  in  563.  Therefore  the  monastery  of  Artan 
existed  long  before  58S,  one  oi  the  earliest  years  guessed  at  in  said 
note  for  the  foundation  of  Amm.  Columba  might  have  paid  that 
visit  about  A.  D.  540.  Another  argument  is  that  St.  Carecha,  said 
to  have  been  sister  of  Enda,  and  grand-daughter  of  Damen,  died, 
according  to  the  4  Masters  in  578.  Surely  this  proves  the  con* 
trary  of  what  the  note- writer  maintained.  Carecha  is  marked  as 
having  lived  to  a  very  great  age.  How  then  could  she  have  been 
the  grand-daughter  of  a  man,  who,  at  the  earliest,  did  not  die 
until  A.  D.  560  ?  We  must,  thesefore,  distinguish  this  Damen 
fromthegrandfiitherof  Enda,  or  reject  all  that  has  been  said  about 
his  having  got  Arran  from  king  Aengus,  his  having  been  a  superior 
of  Ejeran,  visited  by  Brendan  (see  Nat,  82)  and  even  by  Columba. 
Yet  I  acknowledge,  that  a  difficult  of  much  greater  weight  than 
those  alleged  by  the  writer  of  the  note  mqr  be  deduced  from  the 
catalogue  of  Irish  saints  (Usher,  p.  914),  in  the  second  order  of 
whom  we  find  an  Endeus.  That  order  flourished  from  about  the 
year544untilnear  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  Endeusof  Artan 
might  have  been  alive  for  some  time  after  544,  and  so  be  reckoned 
in  that  order ;  but  the  difficulty  consists  in  the  name,  Endeusp 
being  placed  towards  the  end  of  the  list  after  the  Brendans, 
Fimnians,  Kieran,  Columba,  &c  as  if  he  were  a  junior  coiqNired 
with  them,  and  accordingly  should  be  suj^Kwed  to  bdong  not  to 
the  former,  but  to  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century.  Yet  per- 
haps the  name  was  misplaced  in  Usher's  copy ;  and  its  appearuog 
with  one  or  two  others  within  crotchets  seems  to  indicate,  that 
something  of  that  kind  had  happened.    Should  this  observation 
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not  be  tkaqghtMtiActoiy,  wetaay  Aflerre^bat  teEndeus  of  die 
catalogue  was  a  diffiaraU  peraan,  fMrtiapa  ihe  oneof  Endaifhfid 
who  was  a  disciple  of  Columba,  while  Ae  groat  Eodeusof  Anaa 
is  to  be  placed  ia  the  fint  order  aiaoQg  the  ASObes,  Dedana,  Mac- 
cartfa0iii,aiid  so  many  atherB,  whose  names  are  not  meationed* 
The  Bollandisto  state  (at ^  Mart.)ibBt  hedidnot  Jive  down  to 
A.  D.  5B0p  nor  perhiqM  later  than  540. 

(69)  Colgan  relates  that  St  Fancfaea  (A  J.  SS.  1.  Jan.)  a  sister 
of  Enda  was  bom  at  Bathmore  near  Qogher^  fimnerly  a  csstle 
and  residence  ef  the  princes  of  Oigiel. 

(90)  VU.  &  Endaeif  cap.  12.  Unless  diis  be  a  story  Aimded 
on  the  Irindnesfl  of  Aeqgiis  towards  £nda»  me  must  admit  that 
Ad^as  was  twice  married,  £rBt  lo  Daivene,  and  next  to  Ethne 
Huathadi,  dsi^ghtfr  of  Ciimthan  of  Hy-Kinsellagh,  who  was 
certainly  his  gueen  at  the  time  he  was  killed.  (See  TV.  Th.p.  SSh 
and  SeSt  and  Keating,  Book  2^ 

§•  viii.  The  rqratetion  of  Ailbe  wb»  daily  incfeae- 
ing.  Being  a  y^  kumble  nun,  be  ivishea  to  sbmi 
the  honour  that  was  ahown  to  htm  by  every  one,  and 
accordingly  detenniiied  en  withdrawing  from  his 
diocese  and  on  retiring  to  the  island  of  T^le^  fSl) 
there  to  live  known  only  to  God,  and  retired  from 
the  world.  Aesgns,  however,  ^warted  his  plan, 
and  ^ve  directions  at  ail  liie  seaports  that  Ailbe 
should  be  watched  and  not  allowed  to  quit  those, 
who  by  his  preadung  and  baptising  were  become 
children  of  (rod.  (92)  It  seems  that  Ailbe  was  to 
be  accompanied  by  several  pious  persons,  and  that 
his  intentAon  was  to  lead  together  with  them  a 
monastic  life ;  fts*  it  is  added  uuit,  thougli  aot  per- 
mitted to  leave  Ireland,  he  then  sent  Sfi  men  be^ 
yond  sea.  (93)  These  were  allowed  to  depart ;  but 
the  good  king  would  not  suffer  his  subjects  to  be  de- 

? rived  of  the  sniritual  superi&tendafice  of  Ailbe. 
?his  was  probaUy  one  of  his  last  pious  acts,  and  not 
long  prior  to  his  being  killed  A.  D.  490  in  the  great 
battle  of  Killosnadh.  (940  The  memory  of  Aet^us 
was  so  mudi  Mvered,  that  it  was  conaiiered  a  great 
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honour  to  be  a  member  of  his  family  and  descended 
frem  him.  Hence  it  has  come  to  pass  that  a  consi- 
derable number  of  persons  have  been  called  his  sons, 
no  matter  in  what  part  of  Ireland  they  lived,  and 
that  many  an  Aengus  has  been  changed  into  the 
king  of  Cashel,  and  many  a  Natfraich  into  his  fa- 
then  (9^)  These  mistakes  were  carried  so  far,  that 
of  S4 children,  whom  it  was  pretended  he  had,  twelve 
are  said  to  have  been  saints.  ^(96)  I  find  only  one 
saint,  the  Abbot  Naal,  who  may  with  a  sufficient  de- 
gree of  probability  be  pronounced  a  son  of  his,  and 
who  will  be  treated  of  hereafter.  But  among  his  less 
immediate  posterity  we  shall  meet  with  several  persons, 
distinguished  for  their  sanctity  and  learning. 

(91)  Tyle  is  the  name  used  by  the  Irish  for  the  Thule  so  much 
spoken  of  by  the  ancients.  It  is  in  fact  the  same  name,  and  sig- 
nifies a  northern  oountiy,  from  thuahj  the  left,  or  North.  Usher 
quotes  (Pr.  p,  868)  a  passage  from  Dicuil  an  Irish  writer  of  the 
8th  or  9th  century,  in  which  the  island  Tj^  is  plainly  supposed  to 
be  Iceland.  It  is  well  known  that  Irish  missionaries  have  been  in 
that  island,  and  Dicuil  Bpeaks  of  some,  who  had  been  there  in  his 
time ;  but  it  is  singular  that  it  could  have  been  resorted  to  by  na- 
vigators fiom  Irdand  as  far  back  as  the  5th  otntury.  If  what  is 
said  of  Ailbe's  intention  of  going  thither  be  trae,  it  shows  that  the 
ancient  Irish  carried  on  a  more  extensive  commerce  than  is  gene- 
rally imagined* 

(92)  Vit.  S.  Albaeiy  cap.  iO. 

(93)  lb.  Colgan  {A A.  SS.  p.  241)  thinks  that  for  22  ought  to 
be  read  24< ;  and  that  those  persons  were  the  24*  disciples  of  Ailbe» 
whom  Brendan,  in  the  course  of  his  voyage,  found  in  an  island 
leading  an  angelical  life. 

(94)  The  4  Masters  have  (ap.  Tr.  Th.  p.  565.) ;  '<  Anno  489 
(490)  Aengussius  filius  Natfiraich  Momoniae  rex  occubuit  in  paelio 
de  Killosnadh,  caesus  per  Murchertachum  filium  Ercae,  Illandum 
filium  Dunlaing,  Alildum  filium  Dunlaing,  et  Euchadium  Guineach.** 
(See  above  N<a.  62  to  Chap,  vi.) 

(95)  For  instance  Marian  Gorman  mentk>ns  (at  SI  July;  three 
sons  of  a  Natfinaich,  viz.  FoDomon,  Papan,  and  Colman  Cumber. 

TOL.  !•  D  D 
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Colgan  says  {A A.  SS,  p.  IT^)  that  iu  the  mai^  was  added,  that 
this  Coknan  was  son  of  Darine,  whom  he  supposed  wife  of  Aengus. 
(See  Not.  90).  Thence  he  concludes  that  Cohnan  was  the  son 
of  Aengus,  and  only  the  grandson  of  Natfraich.  Then  he  infers 
that  likewise  Follomon  and  Papan  were  sons  of  Aengus.  Why 
place  such  reliance  on  a  marginal  note  by  some  one,  who  con- 
foimded  two  Colmans  together  ?  Or  was  he  sure  that  Darine  was 
wife  to  Aengus  ?  It  is  much  more  probable  that  she  was  not. 
Besides,  those  persons  are  expressly  called  sons  of  Natfiraich.  If 
Marian  thought  that  their  &ther  was  king  Aengus,  would  he  not 
have  mentioned  his  name,  especially  as  it  was  far  more  cdebrated 
and  revered  than  that  of  Natfiraich  ?  By  a  similar  process  Colgan 
(ibJ)  makes  out  another  son  of  Aengus,  one  lemoc 

(96)  Colgan  (loc,  cit).  The  extravagant  fable  of  Aengus*8  U 
sons  and  as  many  daughters,  and  half  of  each  number  and  sex 
■aints  (ib.)y  must  have  arisen,  at  least  in  part,  from  the  drcumstance 
of  many  persons  having  been  called  sons  or  daughters  c€  men 
named  Aengus.  Hence  they  were  fathered  upon  the  king;  and 
at  length  some  compiler  reckomng  them  up  made  out  in  all  48 
individuals,  of  whom,  according  to  various  vulgar  traditions  here 
and  there  throughout  Ireland,  he  was  reported  to  have  been  th,« 
father. 

§.  IX.  Ecclesiastical  schools  and  seminaries,  under 
the  name  of  monasteries,  were  established  and  go- 
verned by  several  Irish  prelates  of  this  period.  That 
of  Ailbe  was  probably  founded  before  the  death  of 
king  Aengus.  The  monastery  or  school  of  Fiech  of 
Sletty  has  been  already  spoken  of«  (97  From  the 
mention  made  of  several  disciples  of  Benignus  (98) 
it  appears  that  he  also  had  some  establishment  of  that 
kind,  or  rather  that  he  governed  not  only  the  see  but 
the  school  of  Armagh,  which  seems  to  have  been  en- 
trusted  to  him  for  some  time  before  the  death  of  St. 
Patrick.  Mel  of  Ardagh  had  a  great  monastery  (99) 
before  he  was  visited  by  St.  Brigid.  ( 1 00)  That  of 
Moctheus  of  Louth  has  been  highly  celebrated,  and 
he  is  represented  as  a  man  of  learning.  (101)  Ano- 
ther  renowned  school  was  that  of  Ibar  in  Beg-erin, 
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(102)  which  he  established  after  having  preached  the 
Gospel  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  and  in  which  he 
instructed  a  vast  number  of  persons.  (103)  We 
may  add,  I  believe,  a  school  at  Antrim  under  Mo- 
chay,  whom  we  find  not  only  called  bishop  but  like- 
wise abbot.  (104)  But  the  most  distinguished  in- 
stitution of  this  kind  in  the  more  Northern  parts  of 
Ireland  seems  to  have  been  that  of  Clean  of  Derkan, 
who,  although  not  a  bishop  in  St.  Patrick's  life  time, 

(105)  was  in  all  probability  one  about  the  year  480 ; 

(106)  whereas  Aengus  Macnisse  the  first  bishop  of 
Connor,  who  died,  at  the  latest,  in  514,  had  been  a 
scholar  of  his  son.  (107)  In  Connaught  we  find  an 
episcopal  monastery  or  seminary  said  to  have  been 
governed  by  Asicus  at  Elphin,  (108)  before  he  i^e- 
tired  to  the  desert  where  he  was  discovered  by  some 
of  the  disciples,  who  belonged  to  that  school.  (109) 
There  were  also  some  establishments  at  this  period 
for  holy  virgins  and  widows,  independently  of  and 
partly  prior  to  those  of  St.  Brigid ;  but  I  cannot  ven- 
ture to  ascertain  more  than  two  of  them,  viz.  one  at 
Drum-dubhain  in  Tyrone,  (110)  and  another  at  or 
near  Armagh.  (Ill)  With  great  probability  may 
be  added  that  of  Kilsleve-Cuilin,  in  which  Darerca, 
wIk)  has  been  called  a  sister  of  St.  Patrick,  (112)  is 
said  to  have  lived.  (113)  As  to  other  establish- 
ments of  this  kind,  which  some  writers  date  from 
those  times,  either  we  have  not  sufficient  proofs  of 
their  then  existence,  (114)  or  we  know  that  some  of 
them  must  have  been  founded  at  a  later  period. 
(115) 

(97)  Chap.  VI.  §.  V.  (98)  Above  §.l. 

(99)  Hiird  life  of  St.  Brigid,  cmp.  29. 

(100)  See  above  §.  4. 

(101)  He  IS  styled,  Pater  egregiae  Jamiliae — Lucema  Lug- 
ma4ensium^^magnus  egregiusy  et  longaevus.  See  A  A.  ;SS.p.  732. 
Compare  vrith  Chap.  vi.  §.  12  and  Chap.  vii.  §,  7. 

(102)  See  Chap.  1.  §.  IS. 
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(105)  In  Ibar's  Life,  as  quoted  by  U8her*(p.  1061)  we  read; 
<<  Adultas,  sacerdos,  et  multa  sanctimonia  vitae  pollens,  Ibanis 
missus  est  ad  Evangeliuni  praediscandum  per  Uibemiam,  in  qua 
innumeros  ad  fidem  Christi  convertit — Ad  fines  Lagenleoduni 
venit,  et  australem  ejus  partem,  ubi  est  litoralis  parva  insula  B^" 
erin,  id  est,  Parva  Hibemia^  dicta;  ubi  oelebre  condidit  coenobium, 
et  sacras  ibidem  literas  aliasque  artes  optimas  docuit  mayimam 
multitudinem  Hibemorum  et  aliorum." 

(104)  See  Chap,  vii.  §.  7.  (105)  Chap,  vii,  5.6. 

(106)  Usher  seems  to  place  his  promotion  in  474  ( Ind.  Chnm^ 

(107)  Olcan's  Acts  at  20  Feb. 

(108)  Tripart.  L.  2.  c.  40,  Jocelin^  cap.  107. 

(109)  See  Chap.  vii.  §.  6. 

(110)  See  Chap.  vi.  §.  3,  and  iii.  §.  18. 

(111)  Chap.  VI.  §.  IS.  (112)  Chap.  m.  J.  18. 

(113)  Kilsleve-Cuilin  (the  Olevy  of  Archdall)i8m  the  county 
of  Armagh.  The  4  Masters,  and  Ware  {Ant.  cap.  26)  make 
DareroB,  aUas  Moninne,  who  died  on  the  6th  July  A.  D.  518,  ab^ 
bess  there.  ( See  more  Not.  1 16  to  Chap,  xvii.)  As  to  an  unnery  of 
the  saaie  Darerca  at  Linn  near  Can;iddeigus,  which  Harris  and 
Archdall  have,  I  can  find  no  authoiity  fiir  it,  except  these  few 
words  of  one  of  our  martyrologies ;  *^  S.  Darerca  in  Line"  (A A. 
SS.p.  719).  This  passage  may  be  understood  of  a  churdi  in  that 
place  under  the  title  of  St.  Darerca ;  or  there  might  have  been  a 
Darerca  thore  different  from  the  one  of  the  5th  century.  In  p.  262 
of  the  A  A.  SS.  to  which  Archdall  refers  there  is  not  a  word  about. 
Line  or  Linn. 

(114)  A  nunnery  of  St.  Fanchea  is  mentioned  in  the  Aq^  of 
Enda  of  Arran,  whose  sister  she  is  said  to  have  been.  Colgan, 
who  treats  of  this  saint  at  1  Jan.  found  a  parish  church  at  Rosoir- 
thir  in  Fermanagh,  in  which  her  festival  used  to  be  kept,  and  thence 
conjectured  that  she  had  a  nunnery  there.  From  him  Harris  took 
it,  and  then  Archdall,  who  has  it  at  Ross  Orry.  But  are  we  to 
suppose  that  every  holy  virgin  established  a  nunnery  ?  As  to  the 
autliority  of  the  Acts  of  Enda,  it  is  not  worth  attending  to  (see 
Not.  83^,  unless  corroborated  by  other  testimonies ;  and  it  so  hap* 
pens,  that  what  is  said  in  them  about  Fanchea  is  intermixed  with 
some  of  the  most  fabulous  parts  of  the  whole  tract.  Now  I  find 
jio  confirmation  of  what  we  there  read  about  Fanchea.    Theie 
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were^  as  Colgan  remarks,  several  saints  of  that  name ;  but  nothing 
occurs  to  make  us  admit  that  any  of  them  founded  a  nunnery  in  the 
5th  centuiy.    Hairis  and  Archdall  have  two  of  these  pretended 
early  establishments  in  the  county  of  Longford,  for  which  there  is 
much  less  foundation  than  for  that  of  Fanchea.     One  is  Druim- 
cheo,  said  to  have  been  erected  for  St  Lupita.    Certain  absurd 
stories  concerning  Mel  and  Lupita  (Tripart.  L.  2.  c^  29.  and 
Jocelin,  cap*  102.)  have  given  rise  to  the  notion  cS  there  having 
been  a  nunneiy  there  in  St.  Patrick's  time.    Whatever  house  of 
that  land  Lupita  might  have  been  in,  it  was  no  other  than  that  of 
Armagh.    (See  Chap,  yi*  $•  13*  NoU  139)  And  if  ever  there  was 
one  at  Druimcheo,  it  must  have  been  derived  fit>m  the  institution  of 
St.  Brigid,  who  had  spent  some  time  in  that  neighbourhood.    The 
other  is  that  of  Cluain-Bronach  or  Clonbrone  near  Granard  for  the 
two  Emerias.    To  support  this  position,  much  better  authority 
would  be  requisite  than  the  vague  traditions  about  these  pretended 
daughters  of  the  ufbrtunate  Milchuo.    (See  Ncft.  26.  to  Chap,  v.) 
(115)  KiU-Liadain  or,  as  Archdall  calls  it,  Killiadhuin  (King's 
Co.)  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Kieran  of  Saigir,  and  there* 
fere  not  before  the  sixth  oentuiy.    (See  Chap.  i.  §.  14.)    For  the 
same  reason  that  of  Ross-Benchuir  (Co.  Clare)  belongs  to  the  same 
period ;  for  the  first  abbess  Concha,  or  rather  Cocchea,  is  stated  to 
have  nursed  Kioran.    (AA,  SS.  p.  461-465.)    As  to  Kilaraght, 
which  also  has  been  affixed  to  the  5th  century,  I  have  already 
noticed  some  mistakes  concerning  it  (Chap.  v.  §.  10.),  and  more 
win  be  seen  elsewhere. 

§•  X.  Ware  and  Harris  assign  the  foundation  of 
St.  Briffid's  great  nunnery  of  Kildare  to  about  A.  D. 
480.  It  is  very  probable  that  it  was  established  some 
time  between  that  year  and  490.  (116)  The  occa« 
sion  of  her  founding  it  is  thus  related.  As  the  great 
reputation  of  the  saint,  and  the  supernatural  gifts, 
with  which  she  was  endowed,  attracted  persons  from 
all  parts  of  Ireland  to  the  place  of  her  residence,  the 
people  of  Leinster  thought  they  had  the  best  right 
to  enjoy  such  a  treasure  on  account  of  her  being  of  a 
Leinster  family.  Accordingly  they  sent  to  the  part 
of  Connaught  where  she  then  was,  (117)  a  deputa- 
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tion,  consisting  of  several  respectable  persons  and 
friends  of  hers,  to  request  that  she  would  come  and 
fix  her  residence  amon^  her  own  people  and  rela-^ 
tives.  She  complied  with  their  wish,  and,  when  ar- 
rived in  that  district,  was  welcomed  with  the  greatest 
joy.  She  was  immediately  accommodated  with  a  ha- 
bitation for  herself  and  her  companions,  which  was 
the  commencement  both  of  her  great  monastery  and 
of  the  town  or  city  of  Kildare.  ( 1 1 8)  It  got  this  name 
from  there  being  a  very  high  oik  tree  near  that  ha- 
bitation or  cell.  (119)  Some  land  was  annexed  to 
the  house,  as  a  lielp  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
inmates.  (120)  Yet  they  were  poor,  and  accord- 
ingly we  nnd,  now  and  then,  mention  made  of  alms 
of  various  sorts  brought  to  the  nunnery.  (121)  But 
whatever  property  St.  Brigid  possessed  or  acquired 
in  any  manner  was  shared  by  her  with  the  poor,  and 
wonderful  instances  of  her  liberality  have  been  re- 
corded. Let  it  sufiice  to  mention  that  of  her  having 
given  in  charity  some  very  valuable  sacerdotal  vest- 
ments, which  used  to  be  worn  by  the  bishop  on  the 
more  solemn  festivals.  (122)  She  was  very  hospitable 
to  strangers  and  particularly  to  bishops  and  religious 
persons.  (123)  Her  humility  was  so  great,  that  she 
used  occasionally  to  tend  the  cattle  on  her  land. 
(124)  The  extraordinary  veneration,  in  which  she 
was  held,  caused  a  great  resort  of  persons,  from  the 
highest  (125)  to  the  lowest,  to  her  monastery  for  the 
purpose  of  requesting  her  prayers,  and,  joined  with 
the  afflux  of  the  poor  ana  infirm  claiming  alms  and 
relief,  gave  rise  to  a  new  town  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  such  a  multitude  of  visitors.  Meanwhile  her 
establishment  was  becoming  more  and  more  numer- 
ous, and  it  became  necessary  to  enlane  her  build- 
ings proportionally  to  the  number  of  her  nuns  and 
postulants.  (126)  Next  she  found  it  requisite  to 
provide  spiritual  direction  and  assistance  both  for 
her  institution  and  for  the  settlers  and  visitors 
at  Kildare.  Knowing  that  this  could  not  be 
regularly  had  without  a  bishop,  she  made  appli- 
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cation  for  that  purpose,  and  procured  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  holy  man  to  preside  over  that 
church  and  other  churches  belonging  to  her  order. 
(11^7)  If  the  latter  part  of  this  statement  be  cor- 
rect, viz.  that  this  bishop  was  to  have  jurisdiction 
over  all  the  chnrches^and  communities  of  St.  Brigid's 
institution,  jointly  however  with  herself,  we  will 
have  one  of  the  oldest  instances,  and  perhaps  the  very 
first,  of  the  exemption  of  religious  houses  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ordinaries,  or  bishops  in  whose 
districts  they  were  situated.  That  the  saint  herself 
and  the  abbesses,  who  succeeded  her  in  Kildare,  ex- 
ercised certain  rights  and  authority  over  the  mem- 
bers of  her  institution,  wherever  they  lived,  will  not 
be  denied ;  but  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  bishops 
of  Kildare  would  have  been  allowed  to  interfere  ex- 
cept with  such  of  them  as  resided  in  their  diocese. 
It  seems,  however,  that  som6  such  privilege  existed, 
with  regard  to  Leinster,  in  the  days  of  Cogitosus ;  for 
at  that  time  Kildare  was  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis 
of  the  province,  and  Cogitosus  a  clergyman  or  monk 
there,  was  not  backward  in  exalting  the  dignity  of 
that  see.  (128)  St.  Brigid  is  mentioned  as  having 
appointed  the  bishop,  whom  she  wished  for  ;  (ISQj 
but  this  must  be  understood  relatively  to  his  having 
been  chosen  in  consequence  of  her  recommendation, 
which  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  would  be  attended 
to  by  the  Irish  prelates  at  that  period*. 

(116)  If  we  are  to  beEeve  what  is  said  of  St.  Brigid's  having 
foretold  to  Dland,  king  of  North  Leinster,  that  he  would  be  vio 
torious  in  his  battles,  one  of  which  was  that  in  which  Aengus, 
king  of  Cashel  was  killed  (Fourth  Life,  £.  2.  c.  10,  seqq.)  the 
house  at  Kildare  must  have  been  established  before  A.  D.  490. 
For,  she  is  spoken  of  as  already  settled  there,  and  that  was  the  year 
in  which  Aengus  fell.  (Not,  94.)  Considering  that  she  had  been 
in  Munster  probably  about  the  year  484  (  see  ^.  4  and  6.)  and 
spent  sometime  afterwards  in  Connaught  before  she  founded 
Kildare,  we  may  a£Sx  said  foundation  to  about  the  year  487* 
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Colgan  thou^  (Tr.   Th.  p,  665)  k  mij^t  have  been  about 
A.  D«  485. 
(117)  Above  j.  4.  (118)  Fourth  Life,  L.  2.  c.  1.  seqq. 

(119)  "  IDa  jam  ceIIaSooticedidturi^tC^ra,Latiue  vera  sonaC 
Cdla  quercus.  Quercus  enim  aldsBima  ibi  eiat — cujus  stipes  adhuc 
manet/'  (lb.  L.  2  c.  3.)  Usher  has  refuted  (p.  626,  teqq.)  the 
assertion  of  that  impostor  Dempster,  viz.  that  Kfldare  was  socalled 
from  the  reliqaes  of  a  Scotch  woman,  Daria,  mother  of  St  Ursula, 
which  had  been  brought  to  Ireland.  There  was  an  Irish  virgin  of 
that  name  and  a  companion  of  St  Br^d  at  Kildaie,  who  is  meiK 
tioned  in  that  same  fourth  Life,  L.  2-  c,  89.  But  the  author  derives 
the  name,  Kildare,  not  fiom  her,  but  from  the  oak.  And  in  the 
third  Life  {cap.  47.)  it  is  called  Cdla  robaris. 

(120)  See  Cogkosus,  cap.  5.  where  mention  is  made  of  reapers 
working  for  St  Brigid.  The  circumstance  there  related  is  given  in 
the  first  or  metrical  Life  in  the  following  words;  ^^Quodam  die 
messis,  licet  erat  pauper  (non  erat  haec  ansa  reprehensbnis  menti 
religiosae)  serenum  fuit  in  ejus  messe,  per  reliqua  loca  ingens  pluvia." 
(Stroph.  15.) 

(121)  Third  Lite,  cap.  47»  48,  50.    Fourth,  Ir.  2.  c  4,  &c. 

(122)  Cogitos.  cap.  29.  Fourth  Life,  L.  2.  c  80.  This  act  was 
somewhat  similar  to  the  cdebrated  one  of  St  Ambrose,  who  dis- 
posed of  some  sacred  utensib  fxx  the  ransom  of  captives,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  he  maintains  the  propriety  of  in  his  C^fices 
(L.  2.  c  28) ;  and  which  was  imitated  by  St.  Augustin,  as  Possidius 
tells  us  in  his  Life,  cap.  24. 

(123)  See  Cogitosus,  cap.  6.  fourth  Life,  L.  2.  cap.  55^9. 

(124)  Cogitosus,  cap.  7,  8. 

(125)  See  third  Life,  cap.  64,  seqq. 

(126)  Itk  the  fourth  Life  (L.  2.  c.  3.)  after  mentioning  the  first 
habitation  or  cell,  which  was  assigned  to  St  Brigid,  it  is  added  that 
she  erected  there  a  monastery  fi>r  a  great  number  of  virgins.  Co- 
gitosus in  the  prologue  writes ;  '^  Haec  ergo  ^regiis  crescens  vir- 
tutibus,  ubi  per  fimiam  bonarum  rerum  ad  earn  de  omnibus  pro- 
vindis  Hibemiae  innumerabiles  popuU  de  utyoque  sexu  oonfluebant 
vota  sibi  voventes  voluntarie,  suum  monasterium — et  culmen 
praecellens  omnia  monasteria  (nunneries)  Scotorum — in  campes« 
tribus  campi  Lifiei  (^Maghiiffe)  supra  fundamentum  fidei  firmum 
oonstruxit" 
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(127)  After  the  woitb  jiut  quoted  Cogitosus  eontiniiet;  <'Et 
prudend  dispensatione  de  animabus  eofem  regukuriter  in  onmibos 
procurans,  et  de  Ecdesiia  muUarum  fmnindarum  dbi  adhaerenti' 
bus  soIlicitaDs  et  secum  revolvens,  quod  nne  summo  saoerdote,  qui 
eoclesias  consecraret,  et  eodesiasticoBin  eis  gradus  sidyrogaiet,  esee 
non  poeset,  illustrem  virum  et  solitarium,  omnibus  moribus  omatum, 
per  quem  Deus  virtutes  eperatus  est  plurimas,  convocans,  eum  de 
eremo,  et  desuatita  soUtaria,  et  sibi  obviam  peigens,  ut  <»^Wifltrt 
in  episoopali  dignitate  cum  ea  gubeinaret>  atque  ut  nihil  de  oidine 
saoerdotali  in  mis  deessei  ecclcsiis,  accersivit  **  Et  postea  sic 
unctum  caputy**  te. 

(128)  He  describes  it  as  a  principal  see  and  church,  and  gives  its 
prelate  the  title  of  archbishop.  The  abbess,  he  says,  was  revered 
by  aU  the  other  abbesses  of  Ireland.  This  may  be  true  of  the 
greatest  part  of  them,  whereas  most  of  our  nunneries  followed  the 
rule  of  St  Brigid. 

(129)  The  fourth  Life  has  (£•  2.  c  19.) ;  ''  Conlianus  episoopud 
sanctus  et  propheta  Dei,  quihabebatceOamin  austnli  parte  Campi 
Liffei,  venit  in  cuiru  ad  S.  Brigidam,  et  commoratus  est  apud  earn 
aliquot  diebus,  quem  beata  BtiffdeLprimurnqriscopum  degit  in  sua 
dvitate  KiUdara.*'  Cogitosus  also  seems  to  say  {Net  127.)  that 
the  qipointment  was  made  by  her.  But  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
so  humble  a  saint  would  have  arrogated  to  hersdf  a  privil^e  quite 
Gontraiy  to  the  canons  of  the  Church,  or  that  such  a  pretension 
would  have  been  allowed  by  the  hieraidiy. 

S  •  XI.  The  person  thus  appointed  to  the  new  see 
of  Kildare  was  Conlaith  or  Conlaeth,  or  as  some  call 
him,  Conlian,  (130)  who  had  hitherto  led  a  recluse 
life  and  was  distinguished  for  his  sanctity.  (131)  It 
might  seem  from  a  passage  already  quoted,  (132)  that 
he  was  a  bishop  before  he  was  placed  at  Kildare ; 
but  the  text  may  be  well  understood  of  that  title 
being  given  to  him»  as  the  usual  one  by  which  he  was 
spoken  of  in  after  times,  although  he  was  not  enti- 
tled to  it  until  he  was  appointed  to  that  see.  (IdS) 
He  was  its  first  bishop  ;  and  whatever  some  persons 
have  advanced  concerning  certain  predecessors  of  his 
is  not  worthy  of  consideration.  (134)     The  time  of 
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his  consecration,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  point, 
of  the  erection  of  the  see,  is  not  mentioned ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  it  was,  at  least,  two  or  three  years 
subsequent  to  the  foundation  of  the  nunnery,  and  not 
earlier  than  the  year  490.  Hitherto  the  institution 
had  been  attended  by  a  priest,  and  one  named  Nat- 
froich  is  distinctly  spoken  of  as  the  spiritual  compa- 
nion of  St  Brigid,  and  having  remained  with  her  all 
his  life  time,  (135)  notwithstanding  the  superintend- 
ance  of  Conlaeth.  It  is  stated  that  he  used  to  read 
for  the  nuns  in  the  refectory^  while  they  were  at 
their  meals.  (136)  By  whom  Conlacth  was  conse- 
crated we  are  not  informed ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  there  having  been  a  sufficiently  full  attend- 
ance of  bishops  on  that  occasion.  ( 1 37)  Fiech  of 
Sletty  the  principal  bishop  of  Leinster  was  still  alive, 
and  so  were  St.  Brigid's  friends  Ibar  and  Ercus,  and 
perhaps  Maccalleus*  Bronus  of  Cassel-irra,  who  is 
often  mentioned  in  some  of  St.  Brigid's  Lives,  and 
who  seems  to  have  paid  her  a  visit  while  she  was  in 
Connaught,  (1S8)  might  have  then  come  to  Leinster 
to  shew  ms  attention  to  the  saint,  particularly  as  he 
is  said  to  have  owed  to  her  interposition  and  miracu- 
lous powers  the  exculpation  of  his  character  from  a 
charge  once  brought  against  him,  by  an  infamous  wo- 
man before  a  great  assembly,  and  in  the  presence  of 
several  bishops.  ( i  3U)  It  has  been  said  that  Conlaeth 

{^resided  over  a  College  of  monks  at  Kildare.  I  be- 
ieve  this  is  a  mistake  ;  he  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
other  name  than  that  of  bishop,  nor  are  any  monks 
spoken  of  as  governed  by  him.  (140)  There  was 
undoubtedly  a  body  of  inferior  clergy  under  him  for 
the  service  of  the  church ;  but  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  all  our  clergy  were  of  the  monastic  sort.  I  do 
not  find  any  allusion  to  monks  at  Kildare  until  long 
after  St.  Brigid's  time.  (141)  Much  less  admissible 
is  the  strange  assertion  of  Colgan  that  bishop  Con- 
laeth was  subject  to  St.  Brigid,  whence  he  would  con- 
clude that  the  abbesses  after  her  time  were  for  many 
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years  invested  with  jurisdiction  over  the  abbots^  or, 
what  would  be  the  same,  the  bishops  of  Kildare.  (142) 
There  is  not  the  least  foundation  for  this  statement ; 
while,  on  the  contrary  it  is  evident  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Cogitosus,  that  the  bishops  of  that  see  were 
as  independent  as  any  others.     All  that  can  be  ad- 
mitted IS,  that  in  St.  Brigid's  time  the  church  ex- 
penses seem  to  have  been  defrayed  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  monastery ;  (145)  and  that  her  successors  had, 
in  virtue  of  the  original  foundation  by  the  saint,  a 
right  to  the  use  of  the  church.  (144)     While  they 
presided  over  their  institution,  the  bishops  governed 
the  diocese ;  although  the  church  or  cathedral  re- 
mained under  the  joint  management  of  both  parties. 
(145)    To  conclude  the  account  of  the  establish- 
ment, &c.  of  Kildare,  and  of  St.  Brigid's  proceed- 
ings about  the  year  490,  I  will  merely  observe,  that, 
were  we  to  believe  the  story-tellers  of  Glastonbury, 
she  would  have  been  in  that  place  at  this  very  period ; 
for  they  tell  us  that  she  arrived  there  in  488,  and 
remained  for  many  years  in  a  small  island  near  that 
monastery.  (146)     This  nonsense  is  scarcely  worth 
mentioning.     From  her  Lives  and  eveiy  Irish  docu- 
ment relative  to  her  history  it  is  plain  that  she  spent 
her  whole  life  in  Ireland. 

(ISO)  Cogitosus  (cap.  29)  caHs  him  Conlaiihy  Bnd  [cap.S5) 
Conlaeth,  In  the  first  Life  ( Stroph.  41.)  the  name  is  written 
Conlaidh  ;  the  fourth  has  Conlian  [Noi-  pr^c), 

(131)  See  Not.  127 3  and  129.  (1S2)  Not.  129. 

(133)  Cogitosus  represents  him  as  merely  a  holy  man  living  'm 
retirement  until  he  was  taken  notice  of  by  St.  Biigid ;  and  then  adds, 
Etpostea  sic  unctum  caput,  &c.    (See  Noi.  127.) 

(134)  Ware  mentionsa  Red  book  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  which 
has  one  Lonius  and  then  Ivor  before  Conlaith,  and  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  StanihursL  He  observes  that  this  is  an  enor,  and,  he 
might  have  added,  a  palpable  one.  For,  as  we  have  seen  [Not.  129), 
Conlalth  is  esquressly  called  the  first  bishop  of  Kildare ;  and  it  is 
evident  from  Cogitosus  (See  Noi.  126,  127.)  tJut  there  neither 
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nor  could  be  a  bishop  there  befiiie  bim;  as  the  establishment  of  the 
monasteiy  and  the  formation  of  a  new  town  were  the  causes  of  a 
bishop  being  required  there.  And  until  then  there  was  scarcely  a 
house  on  the  spot.  Who  that  Lonius  was  it  is  difficult  to  discover ; 
onlesB  he  were  a  person  of  that  name,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tmy  and  was  revered  at  a  place  caDed  KiUgaura^  the  a£Bnitj  be- 
tween whidi  name  and  KiUdara  mighty  as  Colgan  very  properij 
lemaricsy  (TV.  1%  p.  565)9  have  led  to  the  mistake  of  jJacing  him 
at  Kildare.  As  to  Ivor  he  was  the  same  as  Ibar,  who  having  had 
some  commmucadons  with  St  Bi^gid,  and  been  a  friend  of  hers» 
(third  life,  cap.  54.  fouithy  L.  2.  c.  2S)  was  sij^posed  by  some 
blunderer  to  have  been  her  ordinary*  and  therefore  at  Kildare. 

(135)  The  fi>urth  Life  has  (I.  1  c  43)  prior  to  the  foundation  of 
Kildarey  the  appointment  of  Natfroich  to  the  duty  of  «Hi>n^mg  Su 
Brigid,  which  it  erroneously  attributes  to  St.  Patrick,  unless  we 
should  st^jpose  that  he  was  oonstttuted  her  quritual  director,  when 
she  was  very  young.    (See  above  §.  2.(   *^  S.  Patridus  dixit  ad 
beatam  vnginem ;  ex  hac  die  non  licebit  tibi  sine  sacerdote  am* 
bukie,  sed  sit  saoerdos  in  comitatu  tuo.     Ordinavit  tunc  S. 
Patridus  sacerdotem  nomine  Natfioich,  qui  in  tota  vita  sua  fdidter 
in  comitatu  S.  Bri^dae  vixit"     The  author  ci  the  third  Life  has 
stupidly  changed  (cap.  41)  the  attendance  on  St.  Brigid  into  that 
of  an  auriga ;  and  hence  the  silly  denomination  of  charioteer 
added  to  his  title  of  priest.    Poor  Ardidall  tells  us  (at  Kildare) 
that  Natfinddi  is  said  to  have  been  coachman  to  St.  Brigid !    Fmy 
where  were  coaches  to  be  found  in  those  days  ?    When  St.  Brigid 
and  Natfroidi  hi^>pened  to  travd  together,  we  may  easily  suppose 
that  he  drove  the  curride ;  but  this  is  very  different  fiom   the 
menial  office  of  a  charioteer. 

(136)  Tr.Th.p.6^. 

(137)  Perhaps  it  was  to  the  assemblage  of  bishops  for  the  am* 
secration  of  Conlaith,  that  Cogitosus  alluded,  where  he  writes 
(cap.  6.) ;  **  Advenientibus  enim  episcopis,  et  cum  ea  ho^itanti« 
bu»,"  Sec 

(138)  See  third  Life,  cap.  85. 

(139)  The  matter  is  thus  rdated  in  the  third  Life,  {cap,  39.) ; 
**  Quaedam  autem,  quae  in  precatum  ceddit,  dicebat  in&ntem, 
quern  genuit,  esse  cujusdam  episcopi  de  disdpulis  St.  Patridi 
nomine  Broon*    Hie  autem  negabat.    Tunc  omnes  m  oondlio, 
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aw^iffufrpg  minibilia  et  opera  St.  Brigidae,  dixarunt  quod  haeo 
quaefltio  per  illam finiri possit.  Adducta estitaque  muliercum  woo 
infiinte  in  sinu  ad  Brigidam  extra  oondliunu  Dixit  autem  Brigida 
ad  iUum ;  De  quo  viro  conoepisti  infimt^ro  hunc?  lUa  respond 
de  episcopo  Bioon.  Brigida  dixit;  non  dc  exfirtimo.  Tunc 
Brigida  ad  S.  Patricium  humilians  se  dixit;  Pater>  tuum  est  hanc 
quaestionem  solvere.  PatriduB  respondens  ait ;  Mea  filia  rlmiiagmift 
Brigida,  tu  revelare  digneris.  Sancta  itaque  Brigida  ngnana  oa 
illiuB  foeminae  signo  cruds  Christie  statim  intumuit  totum  caput 
ejus  cum  lingua;  sed  nee  sic  ilia  poenituit.  Tunc  Brigida  Bngiiam 
infimtis  benedixit,  dioens  dl ;  Quia  est  pater  tuus?  IDe  reqwndit 
ambulans;  non  est  episcopuB  Broon  pater  meus,  sed  quidam  homo^ 
quisedet  in  parte  concilii  ultimus,  ac  tuipisviUsque.  Tuncomnea 
gratias  egerunt  Deo,  et  Brigida  magnificata  est,  etmulier  poeniten- 
tiam  egit.*'  The  same  narrative  is  given  almost  verbatim  in  the 
fourth  Life(X.  L  c.  42.)  and  more  diffiisely,  with  some  variations^ 
in  the  fifth  {cap.  50.).  It  is  placed  just  belbre  the  appointment  of 
Natfroich,  of  which  above  (N<^.  135.)  and  if  such  a  drcumstanoe 
occuiredin  the  presence  of  St.  Patrick,  St.  Brigid  must  have  been 
then  veiy  young.  Neither  Cogitosus  nor  the  author  of  the  first 
life  have  a  word  about  it,  although  they  relate  several  mirades 
much  less  remarkable  and  worthy  of  being  recorded  than  this 
would  have  been.  I  suspect  that  it  is  an  imitation  of  a  somewhat 
similar  anecdote  concerning  St.  Bricdus  or  Briction  bishop  of 
Tours  andimmediatesuccessor  of  St.  Martin.  (SeeGregor.  Tuion. 
Hist.  Fr.  L.  2.  c  I. 

(140)  Colgan  (Tr.  Th.  p.  627)  says  it  appears  finom  Cogitosus 
pnd  other  writers  of  St.  Brigid's  Acts,  that  Conlaeth  presided  over 
monks  when  bishop  of  Kildare.  But  he  refers  to  no  particular 
passage,  nor  indeed,  in  my  opinion,  could  he  have  done  so.  At 
least  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  one  to  that  purpose,  nor  so  much 
as  the  title  of  abbot  applied  to  Conlaeth,  as  it  fiiequently  is  in  Irish 
history,  whenever  bishops  had  monasteries  annexed  to  their 
cathedrals.  Colgan  had  before  said,  that  there  were  three  dig- 
nitaries at  Kildare  in  St.  Brigid's  time,  viz.  the  abbess,  an  abbot, 
tnd  a  Bishop;  and  then  he  qualifies  this  strange  position  by  stating, 
that  Conlaeth  was  both  bishop  andabbot  The  truth  is,  that  there 
is  no  foundation  for  the  existence  of  any  establishment  of  monks 
there  at  that  time.    Archdall,  to  patch  iqp  the  business,  has  (at 
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many  other  Cormacs  by  the  addition  that  he  was 
from  the  district  of  Emaidhe.  (153)  How  much 
more  distinct  would  not  his  specification  have  been 
by  marking  him  the  son  ofEnda^  had  he  been  such  ? 
Emaidhe  was  probably  some  part  of  the  country  near 
Lough  Erne  or  the  river  of  said  name,  unless  it  was 
the  same  as  Ematia,  which  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
now  county  of  Louth.  (154)  It  was  certainly  dif- 
ferent from  the  territory,  in  which  Enda  lived,  m. 
Usneadh  or  Usny.  (155)  Another  mistake  is,  that 
Cormac  had  been  bishop  of  Trim,  before  he  was 
promoted  to  Armagh.  It  is  true  that  some  writers 
of  our  Calendars  represent  him  as  such ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  account  for  their  having  done  so.  There 
was  a  Cormac  bishop  of  Trim  in  the  eighth  century, 
whose  memory  together  with  that  of  St.  Luman  and 
several  others  was  revered  there  on  the  17th  Fe- 
bruary. (156)  Now  it  happened  that  this  was  the 
very  day  of  the  festival  or  death  of  Cormac  of  Ar- 
magh ;  and  hence  it  came  to  pass  that  the  two  Cor- 
macs were  confounded  togetner.  Then  it  became 
necestory  to  suppose  the  translation  of  Cormac  from 
Trim  to  Armagh,  a  proceeding  which  would  not 
have  been  allowed  by  the  Western  church,  in  the 
fifth  century,  without  the  greatest  necessity.  Next 
came  another  paradox,  the  burying  of  Cormac  at 
Trim,  because  he,  who  was  really  bishop  of  Trim 
was  buried  there.  Surely  the  clergy  and  people  of 
Armagh  would  not  have  suffered  the  remains  or  their 
archbishop  to  be  removed  to  another  diocese.  The 
two  Cormacs  are  very  clearly  distinguished  from  each 
other  in  the  Irish  Annals.  (15?)  And,  what  de- 
cides the  whole  question,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
Trim  was  not  an  episcopal  see  in  the  5th  century, 
and  that  its  first  bishop  Luman  or  Loman  belonged 
to  the  seventh.  (158)  Connac,  concerning  whose 
transactions  I  find  nothing  particular  recorded,  died 
on  the  17th  of  February,  A.  D.  497.  (159) 
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(147)  §.  5. 

(148)  BUhopi  at   Cormac,      I    believe  he  merely    followed 
ColgaD. 

(149)  AcU  of  Cormac  Bi  17  Feb.        (150)  See  Chap.  v.  f .  8- 

(151)  In  the  Tripartite  (£.  2.  c.  18,  19.)  where  Cormac  son  of 
Eiida  is  said  to  have  been  consigned  to  St.  Patrick,  it  is  stated  that 
Comae  used  to  receive  from  certain  bishops,  whom  St.  Patrick  had 
appointed  his  masters,  some  cows  every  all  saints'  day  towards  his 
«yipport ;  and  that,  as  these  were  given  to  him  in  honour  of  St. 
Patrick,  their  successors  used  to  continue  this  sort  of  payment  to 
the  see  of  Armagh  afler  the  death  of  Cormac.  But  it  does  not 
mention  Cormac  as  having  been  bishop,  and  gives  him  no  other 
name  or  title  than  that  of  Cormac  Snithine.  Thus  the  matter  stands 
in  the  text  as  quoted  at  full  length  by  Colgan  at  17  Feb.  Yet  in  his 
edition  of  the  Tripartite  in  Tr.  Th.  he  has  thrown  in  some  words 
indicating  that  this  Cormac  was  bishop  of  Armagh.  Instead  of,  as 
we  read  at  17  February,  <<  Et  sicpostea  haec  seroittu  (of  giving 
the  cows)  eorum  ecdesiis  adhaesit,  donee  Nuadhat  abbas  Ard" 
machanus"  he  swells  up  the  text  in  Tr.  Th.  with  the  following 
words ;  <*  £t  IQe  mos  postea  apud  eorum  successores  transilt  in 
consuetudinem  et  debitum,  ut  singuli  nempe  quotannis  successoribus 
S.  Cormaci  vaccam  debeant  solvere,  donee  Nuadhat,  itcT  He 
thought  that  said  tribute  could  not  be  paid  to  Armagh,  unless 
Cormac  had  been  bishop  there.  And  then  instead  of  the  words, 
with  which  at  17  Feb.  the  text  concludes  the  account  of  Cormac ; 
*^  Cormaau  Snithine  est  nomen  hujusJUiiy  (Would  the  author  have 
called  him  merely  SiJiliiiSy  had  he  been  an  archbishop  ?)  Colgan 
has  in  TV.  Th.  **  Sanctus  hie  Cormacus  a  loco,  ut  apparet,  edu* 
caHonis  cognomento  Snithine  appeUatus  est.  This  is  evidently  an 
alteration  oH  the  original  text  Joceb'n,  who  usually  follows  the 
Tripartite,  or,  at  least,  certain  documents,  whence  that  woric  was  in 
part  derived,  has  {cap.  \QO)  an  account  of  Enda  and  his  consigning 
Cormac  to  St.  Patrick's  care,  which  account  he  thus  concludes ; 
'^  S.  Patricius  baptizavit  puerum,  educavit,  litterisque  imbuit. 
Puer  autem  aetate,  sapientia,  et  sancdtate  crevit ;  virtutibus  atque 
miraculis  clams  in  Domino  raquievit."  Would  he  not  liave  men* 
tioned  his  having  been  raised  to  the  primacy  of  Armagh,  if  h» 
luul  known  that  to  have  been  the  case  ? 

(152)  See  Not.  69  to  Chap.  v. 

VOL.  I.  £  £ 
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(153)  Cormacus  de  regiane  Emaidhcy  efiacopm  38j|Hniadwnu& 
{A  A.  SS.p.  359.) 

( 154)  See  Not.  84?  to  Chap.  vii.  I  find  ( A  A.  SS.  p.  aiSJjaa 
Emaidhe  in  Muskerry,  co.  .Cork;  but  it  is  not  caOoda  di«trict; 
and  besides  it  is  more  JiaturaljtD  suppose  Id^  GDrinaciwafiaiiptm 
of  Ulster  rather  than  of  Munster. 

(155)  See  Chap.  v.  $.  8. 

(156)  AA.  SS.  p.  S63.  .Colgan  has  the  ii^ts  of  this  Connac 
at  that  day,  and  strives  to  distinguish  him  fiom  an  older  one»  like- 
wise bishop  of  Trim,  as  he  l^ougfat,  viz,  the  Conuac  whp  beome 
archbishop  of  Armagh. 

(157)  The 4  Masters  (ap.  AA,  SS.  p.  SGO<)  have;  ''  A. 496 
(497)  Comiacus  de  Crkh-^nemaddhey  episcopus  Ardmachamu,  & 
Patricii  successor,  emisit  spiriium — A.  7i41  (14&)  GonnaciiB  qiis- 
copus  Athtnimensis  deoessit.'*  » 

(156)  See  Not.  35  to  Chap.  v.  More  ,willbe  found  bmsribwgD. 
(159)  Not.  157.   AA.  SS.  ad  17  Feb.  Usher,  ItuL  €hran. 
Ware,  &c. 

%.  Kill.  During  the  greatest  part  of  Cormac*s  in- 
Guaibancy  the  king  of  all  Ireland  was  Liigaidor  I^. 
dach,  who  succeeded  Alild  Molt  in  .t^  year  489. 
(l60)  He  was  son  to  the  monarch  Leogaire,  and, 
at  least,  as  impious  as  his  fa|;h^r.  AAer  a  reigo  of 
05  years  he  was  killed  in  508  (161)  by  thund^r^  as 
a  just  judgment  for  his  obstinacy  in  iiifideUty  a^d  bis 
cipposition  to  the  Christian  i^eligion.  ( 162)  The  death 
or  archbishop  Cormac  was  preceded  by  that  of  some 
of  our  most  illustrious  prelates.  St.  Mel  of  Ardiigh 
died  in  488;  (163)  St.  Kienan  pf  Duleek  in  489. 
(164)  The  last  year  of  St.  Macoaleus,  who  had 
[iven  the  veil  to  St.  Brigid^  was  A.  D.  49Q.  i(l65) 
it.  Mochay  of  Antrim  survived  Cormac ;  yet  only 
by  about  four  months  a^  he  died  on  the  8^  of  June 
A.  D.  497.  (166)  St.  Asicw  of  Eipbin  m»  pip- 
.bably  dead  by  this  time  ;  but  I  cannot  £ad  the  year 
of  his  death,  although  the  day,  on  which  it  |uip|ieMd» 
vix.  the  S7th  of  April,  would  seem  to  have  bomi  M^ 
corded  ;  if,  however,  he  was  the  same  as  Assanus, 
whose  name  was  affixed  to  that  day.  (167)     Nor  is 
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it  (unlikely  that  'Cetheeus,  Tassach,  and  perhaps  one 
jw  two  more  of  our  hishops,  wlio  had  been  conse* 
^corated  ia  St.  Patriok'is  time,  (166)  had  departed  this 
.]«fe  before  «the  year  now  mentioned.     Meanwhile 
iOlrbcir  h^y  men  wene  forming  new  churdies.     Munis, 
a  bishop,  who  is  ^aid  .to  have  been  a  Briton  and  a 
'brother  of  Mel,  (I69)  is  supposed  to  have  founded  the 
church  at  Porgney  in  the  county  of  Longford  (17O) 
alKMit  Ithe  year  486.     If  he  had  been  brother  to  Mel, 
4bhat  date  would  answer  well  enough ;  but  the  kin- 
dred between  them  is  quite  too  doubtful  to  serve  as 
a  clue  in  this  matter,  being  founded  merely  on  the 
fitories  oonceming  -their  relationship  to  St.  Patrick. 
There  is,  ^however,  an  argument,  which,   notwith- 
.standing  its  being  Uended  with  fables,  merits  some 
consideration,  and  helps  tofix  the  time,  at  whidi  Munis 
erected  his  church.   It  is  this,  that  said  church  existed 
before  the  birth  of  Kicran  of  Clonmacnois,  (171)  and 
is  jstated  to  have  been  erected  SO  years  prior  to  it.  (172) 
Now,  as  Kieran  was  bom,  as  is  usually  supposed,  in 
itbe  year  J 16,  this  computation  bjings  us  back  di- 
•tectly  to  486.  Of  Munis  I  find  nothing  else  that  can 
l>e  depended  upon,  except  that  his  festival  was  affixed 
.to  the  1 8th  of  December.  (173)     Another  saint  is 
usually  joined  with  Munis,  viz.  Rioch,  and,  were  we 
to  believe  the  fables  about   St.  Patrick's  nephews, 
jdso  a  brother  of  his  and  and  a  son  of  Darerca.  (17^) 
But  St*  Rioch  belongs  to  the  sixth  century,  having 
been  contemporary  with  the  holy  bishop  Aedus,  who 
died  A.  D.  589)  (175)  and  who  had  visited  Rioch  in 
his  monastery  of  Inis-bo-iinde  in  Lough  Ree.  ( 176) 
Is  it  then  to  be  believed  that  he  was  brother  to  Mel, 
iCame  with  him  to  Ireland  about  A.  D.454,  was  St. 
Patrick's  librarian,    made   bishop   by  him,  &c«  to 
omit  other  stuff  raked  together  by  Colgan  ?  (177) 
Towards  the  later  end  of  the  5th  century  I  find  a 
biihop  Cerbanus  of  Eearta-Cerbain  -near  Tarah,  whose 
death  is  affixed  to  A.  D.  500.  (178)     Nothing  fur* 
l^ber  J0  Juiown  about  him.     From  his  name  Cerban^ 
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or  Cervarti  perhaps  that  of  Killcam  in  Meath  has 
been  derived.  Could  he  be  the  same  as  Corpain^ 
whom  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen  call  bishop  of  Iferte, 
( 179)  and  whose  death  they  assign  to  the  same  year, 
viz  500  ?  Iferte  is  thought  to  be  the  country  ^ut 
Ard-fort  in  Kerry;  (180)  but  that  name  might  have 
been  given  also  to  other  places,  and  bears  a  strong 
analogy  to  that  of  Fert  or  Feart-Cerbain.  (181) 
Were  it  not  for  the  addition,  near  Tarah^  I  should 
be  inclined  to  conclude  that  Cerbanus  was  the  same 
person  as  Corpain,  and  that  Ardfert  was  his  see. 

(160)  Above  §.  5.  This  is  the  year  assigned  by  Usher,  Ware, 
&c.  Yet  Colgan,  (Ind.  Chron.  to  Tr.  Th.)  following  the  4 
Masters  places  the  commencement  of  Liigaid*8  reign  in  478  (479). 
See  Not.  65. 

(161)  Colgan,  still  adhering  to  the  4  Masters,  has  A.D.  503 
(504). 

(162)  Ware,  Antiq.  0ap.  4:.  Keating,  5.2.;?.  15.  Ed.A.V12S. 
In  the  Tripartite  (L.  i.  c.  67.)  it  is  related,  that  he  was  struck  im- 
mediately after  having  spoken  contemptuously  of  St  Patrick,  and 
that  the  place,  where  this  catastrophe  occurred,  was  thence  called 
Achudh'farchaf  the  hill  of  thunder,  Colgan  says  (TV.  Th.p.  172.) 
that  it  was  so  called  in  his  time,  and  that  it  lies  in  the  county  of 
Meath. 

(163)  Chap,  VII.  §.  5.  (164)  lb.  §.  6. 

(165)  The 4  Masters  (ap.  Tr.  Th.p.  526) have;  "  A.  489(490) 
Maccalle  episcopus  obiit." 

(166)  AA.  SS.p.  189.    See  more  NoL  74  to  Chap.  vii. 

(167)  See  Colgan,  Tr.  Th.  p.  114. 

(168)  See  Chap.  va.  5, 6, 7. 

(169)  Munis  is  reckoned  among  the  pretended  nephews  of  St 
Patrick  by  his  sister  Darerca  (Usher  p.  825.)  I  will  not  trouble  the 
reader  with  further  observations  on  these  fiibles.  (See  Chap,  nu 
i.  18.) 

(170)  We  read  in  the  Tripartite  (L.  2.  c  2.) ;  «  S.  Munip 
episcopus  de  Forgnuidhe  in  regione  Cuircne,  in  boreali  parte  Midia^ 
ad  npam  australem  fiuminis  Ethne  (limy)."  Archdall  has  Fdgn^ 
in  Westmeath,  on  the  supposition  that  the  territory  of  Cuircne  did 
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not  extend  beyond  the  western  boundary  of  that  county.  But 
fiom  Forgaey  having  been  in  that  territory,  it  appears  that  Cuircne 
comprized  some  part  of  the  adjoining  county  of  Longford,  in 
wliich  is  Foigney,  as  it  is  caDed  to  this  day,  and  in  the  barony  of 
Shrowle  (see  Seward,  Topogr.  Hib.)y  through  which  flows  the  river 
Inny. 

(171)  Tripart.  L.  2.  c.  20  down  to  26.  Jocelin,  capp.  113. 
114. 

(172)  Colgan  ^AA.  SS.p.  266)  quotes  a  passage  to  this  purpose 
from  the  Supplement  to  the  Acts  of  St«  Kieran. 

(173)  In  the  martyrology  of  Salisbury  it  is  marked  at  6  Feb., 
and  Colgan  has  given  his  Acts,  such  as  they  are,  at  that  day. 

(174)  Usher,  p.  825.  Ware,  Antiq.  cap.  26,  at  Longford, 
Colgan,  at  6  Feb,  Bollandus  also  at  same  day  has  admitted  these 
stories. 

(175)  Usher,  Ind.  Chron. 

(176)  Inis-bo-finde  or  the  island  of  the  xvhiteco^,  is  in  Lough- 
Kee,  a  lake  formed  by  the  Shannon  between  Connaught  and  the 
county  of  Longford,  In  the  Life  of  St.  Aedus,  cap.  35,  (A  A.  SS* 
ad9&  Feb.)  we  read ;  "  Venit  sanctus  episcopus  Aedus  ad  insulam 
Bo-finde,  id  est,  vaccae  albae^  quae  est  in  stagno  Righe ;  et  sus- 
cepit  eum  S.  Rioch  abbas  illius  loci  honorifice.  Monasterium 
enim  darum  in  ilia  insula  est,  quod  ex  nomine  insulae  nptninatur." 
There  is  another  island  of  the  same  name,  or,  as  now  called,  Innis- 
boffin,  in  the  ocean  off  the  barony  of  Morisk,  Co.  Mayo.  Usher 
{p,  825)  mistook  it  for  the  other,  but  afterwards  (p.  1070)  corrected 
himself. 

(177)  Ad  6  Feb.  Usher  saw  into  these  absurdities,  and  there- 
fore distinguished  (p.  10^)  two  Riochs,  one  the  abbot  of  Inis-bo- 
iSnde  in  the  sixth  century,  and  the  other  an  older  one,  viz.  as  he 
still  thought,  the  nephew  of  St.  Patrick.  But  in  aU  the  stories 
about  Rioch  this  pretended  nephew  and  the  founder  of  Innis-bo- 
finde  are  q)oken  of  as  the  same  person. 

(178)  The  4  Masters  (ap.AA.  SS.  p.  7S^)  have  at  A.  499 
f500) ;  "  S.  Cerbanus  episcopus  de  Feart-Cerbain/wope  Temoriam 
obiit."  A  hoJy  priest  Corbanus  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  St. 
Moctheus  {cap.  13)  who  might  have  become  a  bishop,  and  was,  in 
Co]gan*8  opinion,  the  same  as  Cerbanus. 

(179)  <<  A.  500.  Quies  Corpain  q>iscopi  Iferte." 

(180)  Harris  (Bishops  at  Ardfert)  observes  tliat  Iferce,  or  i/y- 
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ferie^  signifies  the  terrtt«ry  c/t  miratles.  Ware  (Andq.  ettp.  29^ 
ucy9  that  Ardfsrt  isthe  highpktce  of  miradm  J£  Ar^Satmanr 
Iferte,  we  wiJl  have  found  the  fiist  bishop  <ln  record  in^  Keny,  n» 
Corpain.  Yet  Ware,  who  mode  great  uae  of  the  Amiab  df  Innv- 
&llen,  does  not  mention  him  at  Ardfert. 

(181)  As  Feart  or  Fert  is  an  Irish  word  for  tnirade,  we  find  i^ 
applied  to  several  places.    Feart-Cerbain  may  be  esqrfained  ike 
place  of  Cerbains  miracle;  in  like  manner  the  phrase  bishop  of 
Iftrie  may  be  understood,  bishop  of  the  plac^  of  the  mirade. 

§.  xnr.  In  the  same  year  (A.  Dl  500)  died  on  the 
SSd  of  April  the  celebrated  St.  Ibar  of  JSfds^nn, 
(182)  concerning  whom  every  thing  worthy  of  being 
recorded  has  been  already  related.     Before  we  con* 
elude  the  account  of  the  5th  century,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  Cormac,  who  died  A.  D.  407r  ^^ 
succeeded  at  Armagh  by  Dubtach,  or»  as  some  hwe 
called  him,  Duach.  ( 1 83)    Colgan  adds  to  his  name 
de  Drmfn-dhearbhj  but  does  not  tell  us  where  that 
place  was  situated.  (184)     Little  or  nothing  nsmiUaB' 
relative  to  his  history  except  that  he  governed^  the 
see  for  1 6  years,  and  died  in  51  s;     The  see  of  Gon- 
nor  was  very  probably  established  before  the  close  of 
the  5th  century;    for   Aen^s  Macnisse  iti9  firsi; 
bishop,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  Olcan,  (185)  did 
ilot,  at  the  latest,  live  beyond  the  year  514w     Ware 
states  that  Cailan,  whom  he  supposed  first  bishop  of 
Down;  was  contemporary  with  JMracnisse,  and  that  lie 
was  raised  to  that  see  about  the  end  of  the  century^ 
(1 86)     Cailan  is  called  also^  €oelan',  and  had'  hem 
abbot  at  Antrim,  (187)  perhaps  under  St*  Modiay* 
Colgan  does  not,  as  for  as  I  can  discover,  speak  of 
Coelan  as  a  bishop.     Hie  seems  not  to  have  md  Im 
Acts,  which  Usher  refers  to  as  indkaiing  thaib  fik>m 
being  abbot  at  Antrim  he  became  bishop  of  DoMrti. 
n88)     Yet  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing 
that  he  was  not  at  any  time  a  bishop ;.  one  of  whiett 
is  that  we  find  him,  when  for  advanced  in*  life,  skiO 
styled  merely  abbot  of  Antrim.  (189)     Chr,  if  he 
became  bishop  of  Down,  he  must  have  been  pio- 
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mot^  when  very  old,  and  undoubtedly  not  before 
sottie  time  in  the  axth  century.  ( 1 90)*  Yet,  whe- 
ther biyhop  or  not,  he  nitty  be  justly  reckoned  among 
the  eminent  men  of  the  fifth,  although  he  may  have 
lived  until  abont  the  year  540. 

(489)  Ugher,  JM.  Chron. 
(488)  Ware  J?tMoj9t— Usher,  JM.  Chron.  &c. 
(1840  See  7V.  Th.  p.  298.    Could  it  be  Derver  in  the  county  of 
Leudi,  and  (fioceseof  Amiagh  ?  (185)  Above  $.  9. 

(186)  Ware  Shhops  at  Dmrnii  and  Antiq.  cap,  29. 

(18?)'  Usher,  /r.  1065,  wfrei'e  he  urcdled'  Caylnnu9  or  Coelanui 
NendrumensU  ahbas;  and  vap,  954fu  Codanus  Noendrumenm.  Co!- 
gilh  mentions  hiin  ( Tr.  Th,p.  269.)  by  thename  of  Coeianus  abbas 
AondromensUf  and  wotdd  ffain  redcon  him  ammig  die  disciples  o^ 
SL  PatHdc;    Noendrumenm  and  AtrndromenBts  or  Aendrumenns 
Equally  signify  his  having  been  of  Antrim;    The  particle  na,  of^ 
b  ffequendy  pnefixedtothe  names  of  places  when  peraons  belong- 
ing to  tliem  are  spoken  of;  and,  if  followed  by  a  word  beginning) 
with' a*  vowel,  i^*  contiacted  into  N.     Harris  not  knowing  this,  or 
ndtf  i^eflfecting  on  it,  has  giVen  us  f  Monasteries  J  a  Netidhnn  or 
Notodrunr  in  Bown,  as  Cailan's  monastery,  and  has  been  follbwed' 
by  Archdall,  who  says  that  it  is  now  uiiknown.    It  is  no  wonder 
that  it  should  be  so,  whereas  it  never  existed.  Even  Usher  seemed' 
not  to  understand  the  meaning  of  Noendrumensis,  for  fp,95^)  he 
has  a  Q.  An  Edrumensis.     No  writer,   however,  went  so  much 
aiMray  on  tliis  subject  as  Alemand,  who  (MonasU  fy:,y  confounded 
Noendmm*  witil  Neddrumy  and  hence  took  occasion  to   criticiae 
UfUer  for  havinj^  placed  a  monastery  at  Neddrum,  where  there  was* 
notie  until  late  in  the  12th  oentuiy.    To  understand  the  subject  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  largest  of  the  Copland  isknds   off  the 
coast  of  Down,  tiz.  Big-isle  was  anciently  called  Neddrum,  John* 
d^  Gouity  having  ^tmted  the  greatest  part  of  the  lands,  &c.  of 
said'island  to  the  monks  ii£  St.  Mary  of  York  and  of  St.  Begtk  of 
Coupland  ih  Cumberiand  brought  over  some  of  these  monks  and^ 
founded  for  them' a  cell  in  Neddrutn,  to  ^Hiidi  he  assigned  lands 
in  DttSren.      Ttie  deeds  ro^  be  seen  at  fhll  length  in  the 
NhnasHeon  Angticanum^   Voh.  il.  p.   1028.      There  were  two* 
grants,  the  fbrmer  of  which  was  to  the  monks  of  Coupland  or 
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Copland,  and  is  dated  A.  D.  1178.    The  other,  in  which  those  of 

Yoric  are  included,  and  the  cell  of  Neddnim  is  mentioned,  bear» 

no  date.    Ware  places  the  foundation  of  the  cell  in  1  IBS,  Haim 

has  1 179  or  1 183.    It  is  now  easy  to  understand,  why  the  name  c£  n 

Copland  was  given  to  Neddrum  and  the  adjacent  isles.     Usher, 

who  was  well  acquainted  with  these  matters,  does  not  even  hint  at 

Neddnim,  as  the  Benedictine  establishment  there  was  not  formed 

until  some  hundreds  of  years  after  the  period  he  was  treating  oC 

(188)  Pr*p,  1065.  Usher  writes;  "  Quem  actorum  ipsius  de- 
scriptor— ^Dunensem  postea  in  Ultonia  factum  futsse  episcopum 
signijicatr    The  phrase,  signific€fty  is  rather  of  a  doubtful  import. 

(189)  In  the  Life  of  St.  Finnian  of  Maghbile  (Moville),  who 
flourished  in  tlie  middle  of  the  6th  oentury,  it  is  related  that,  when 
a  lad,  he  was  sent  to  the  venerable  old  man  Coelan  abhat  «f  An- 
trim to  be  instructed  by  him,  and  that  the  latter  thought  it  advise- 
able  to  send  him  to  a  great  monasteiy  in  Britain  then  governed  by 
Nennio.  (See  A  A.  SS.  p.  438  and  Usher,  p.  954.)  Now  this 
could  not  have  occurred  earlier  than  A.  D.  520,  and  Usher  men- 
tions Coelan  as  still  an  abbot  in  that  year.     (Ind,  Chron.) 

(190)  Coelan  was  no  higher  than  abbot  of  Antrim,  when  Col- 
man  of  Dromore  was  a  pupil  of  his.  (Usher,  p.  1065.)  If  Col- 
man  lived  so  late  as  some  writers  thought,  Coelan  could  not  have 
been  a  bisliop  until  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  centuiy.  But 
we  shall  soon  see  that  Colman  lived  many  years  earlier  than  is 
usually  su{^)osed. 

§ .  XV.  Colgan  says  that  Canoe,  otherwise  Conoe 
or  Mochonoc,  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Gallen  in 
the  King's  county,  flourished  about  A.  D.  492.  (191) 
Hence  Ware  (192)  and  after  him  Harris  and  others 
have  laid  down,  that  Canoe  founded  it  about  that 
year.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Breck- 
nock in  Wales  but  son  of  an  Irish  prince  called 
Bracan  or  Brecan,  who  settled  in  that  district,  and 
from  whom  it  has  got  its  present  name.  (193)  Bre- 
can  is  said  to  have  had  a  great  number  of  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom  is  usually  stated  to  have  been 
Conoc.  094)  According  to  one  account,  Brecan 
died  in  tne  year  450.  (195)     If  so,  Conoc  might 
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have  become  distinguished  in  the  5th  century.  But 
we  find  a  grandson  of  Brecan  fighting  battles  about 
603;  (196)  and  it  will  not  be  believed  that  the 
grandfather's  death  could  have  preceded  those  battles 
by  more  than  150  years ;  or  that  Conoc»  were  he 
founding  monasteries  in  492,  could  have  been  uncle 
of  a  prince,  who  was  able  to  fight  in  608.  Accord- 
ingly, admitting  whatever  are  told  about  Conoc's  li- 
neage, and  his  founding  the  monastery  of  Gallen,  it 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  he  was  old  enough  to 
be  an  abbot  until  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century.  (197)  Among  several  persons  spoken  of, 
I  am  sure  without  sufficient  authority,  as  sons  of 
Brecan  and  brothers  of  Conoe  I  find  St.  Dabeoc, 
(198)  whose  monastery  was  in  an  island  of  Lough- 
derg  in  Donegall.  But  there  is  no  proof  of  this 
statement,  (199)  nor  of  what  some  late  writers  have 
concerning  Dabeoc  having  been  contemporary  with 
St.  Patrick.  (200)  Another  of  the  pretended  bro- 
thers of  Conoc  is  Diradius  called  of  Edardruim ; 
and  accordingly  an  ancient  monastery  has  been  as- 
signed to  that  place,  (201)  although  never  menti- 
oned in  our  history.  Then  comes  another  brother 
St.  Mogoroc  of  Struthuir,  (202)  concerning  whose 
time  nothing  certain  is  known.  We  have  luso  Car- 
preus  of  KiU-chairpre,  (203)  whose  history  is  still 
more  obscure,  although  there  were  several  saints  of 
that  name.  I  pass  over  some  other  of  those  pre- 
tended sons  of  Brecan,  as  I  do  not  find  that  our  com- 
pilers of  Monasticons  have  endeavoured  to  make  out 
monasteries  for  them. 

(191)  Canoe's  A^  at  11  Feb.    (192)  Andq.  cy>.  26. 

(193)  David  Powd  (not  Camden,  as  Colgan  says)  wiites  (Annoi. 
ad  Itiner,  Camhr.  L.  1.  c.  2.);  '^  Hie  Brechanus  natus  erat  patre 
Haulapho  Hibemorum  rege  et  matre  Britanniea,  nifnini^  Mar« 
eella  filia  Theodorid  filii  Tethphalti  i^;uli  de  Gartlimatfarin,  illiua 
nempe  regionis,  quae  ab  hoe  Brechano  nomen  aooepit,  et  hodie 
Breehonia  vel  Brechinia  dicitur,  Britannioe  Breckeinoc.    Hujus 
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BM^hani  iUia  lAaaaAe  T^vad  wior  fbit  Congeni  filii  Cadelli  powi* 
iaae  rtguli)  et  mater  Broohmaeli  o^omento  Sdthroc,  qui  Bthd* 
freduxn  Northumbronim  r^m  ad  Devam  fluvium  inteifedt,  ejus^ 
que  tiopias  fbdit,  circa  annum  Domini  608." 

(194)  The  Cambrian  Kography  gives  him  24  sons,  the  elded 
of  irliotn  was  C3rnog  or  Oonoc.  Others  have  12  sons,  Conoc  the 
ekleBt,  and  12  daughters*  (See  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare's  Notes  to  the 
IHnerarmm  CanAriae  L,\.  c.  2.  and  Colgan  at  11  Feb.)  But 
Giraldus  himsetf,  the  author  of  the  Itinerarium,  teils  us  (t6.)  that 
he  had  24^  dau^^ters  all  saints.  (See  also  Camden,  Britan.  cd* 
7DS.>  Aengus  Kelideus,  quoted  by  Colgan,  red&ons  ten  holy  m&k 
sons  of  his,  amo^  whom  Mochonoc,  imd  who,  one  only  exoepted> 
Iwviiig-  come  to  firdand,  either  founded  rdigious  houses  or  led  a 
monaslac  life.  I  just  mention  these  things ;  the  reader  will  judge 
what  cradit  is  due  to  them.  I  wiU  merely  observe,  dial  several  of 
thoee  pmtebded  sons- of Breoan  were  certainly  bomin  Ireland^ and 
at  different  penodk 

(1195)  A  M84  quoted  by  Sir  R.  C.  HoaiB,  loc.  oU. 

(196)  fSob  Not.  19S. 

(197)  Colgan,  wboseUbm  stops*  at  anachronisms^  Aotight;  that 
Conoo  might  have  been  the  same  as'  Conan,  a  priest  at  the  time 
Sl  Patttck  was'  iit'  Connaught  (see  Chap.  v.  f.  10.)  and  conae- 
ffoMfy  about-  A.  Di  44a  We  have  aheady  (Not.  68.  to  Chtf* 
vf.)  HOticed  a'  mistbke  of  the  Tripartite  with  r^ard  to  Conoc  and 
hiSFnephew  Cadoci  wlto,  by  the  bye,  seems  never  to  hav«  been  in 
iralflhd4  (See  Cadoe's  Acts  at  24*  Jan.)  Colgan,  in  the  Tr.  Th. 
adndlted  dial atory  oP  the  Tripattite,  but  has  nodling  aboutit  id 
A^Ai  SSi  Ifet  in  ttair  latter  woik  he  gives  us  (at  11  Feb.)  a  St^ 
Duban  as  flouriihing  about  A.  D.  492,  of  whDm  or  whose  place 
4f  abode  he  knew  hodnng,  exdept  that  AengUft  Kelideus  hatf 
among  the  so  called  sons  of  Brecan  {Not.  I94f)  one  Duban  d^ 
Rinn-duhkain  alithir.  These  genealogical  accounts,  in  which 
some  of  oaet  M-  wnten  so  much  abound^  cahnot  be  depended 
upon,  unksssuppofted'by  other aoilioiity. 

(198)  Colgan  refen  (AA:  &Si  p.  512.)  to  Dkhedo  what  Aengua 
KefideuB'sayB  of  one  Mobeoo  of  Gheann^gewg.  But  surd^  this  is 
Bot  the  sane  mmt  bb  Ltm^-Ben^  nor  is  AaietN?  ttie  same  ae 
UMaoe. 

(l<99)  Colgan,  ntttwitJMtandihg-  hii^deavaum  to  make  Ddbeee 
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a  son  of  Brecan,  yet  qaole»  aA^  old  Ha^ogyi  iir  which  he  k' 
called  son  ofLuinimy  the  stm  ofDibrucha^  of  ike  race  ofDichuo^ 
Su  Patrick's  first  con\/^ert«  (Se^  A  A.  SS.  p.  SlS^y  Aocdfding  ta 
this  account  Dabeoc  was  no  rdative  of  CanoC,.  and  must  have 
lived  ]Ong  afler  St.  P^rick's  time.  For  DibtAcha,  his  grandfatheiv. 
is  not  called  son  of  Dichuo,  but  said  to  be  a  desoendlmt  of  his ; 
and  three  or  four  generations  might  havd  elapsed  between  them. 

(200)  St.  Dabeoc  is  never  mentioned*  in  any  of  die  Lives  of 
St.  Patricks  0*Dolinel»  connecting  him  with  the  &ble  of  Patrick's 
purgatoiyr  wag  the  first  who  placed  him  in  those  eaiiy  times  by 
introducing  hiiti  (  J^a  S.  Columb.  X.  1.  c.  10»)  as  prior  to  Columb- 
kilL  Ware^  Harris^  and  othet%  were  too  hast^  in  assigning  the 
fbundatitm  of  his  monastery  to  the' 5th  century. 

(201)  Harris  and  Archdall  have  this  uidmown  monastety  in 
Roseontoion,  because  Colgan  says  {AA^  SS.  p.  SIS.)  that  there 
was  a  parish  church  of  that  name  in  the  diooese  of  Blphin^  Is 
eveiy  church  to  be  converted  into  a  monastery? 

(202).  Slnithuir  or  Stmthair  was  near  Sletty  in  the  Qlieen*^ . 
couhtyi  and  we  filbd  a  monastery  theie  iil  the  tenth  oentuiy.  Col« 
gan  {loc.  cit.)  know»  nothing  aboilt  a  Mogoroo  there,  but  tdls  t^ 
that  a  saint  of  that  name  was  revered  on  the  28d  ci  IDecembev  in 
the  church  of  D^fgne  in  the  territory  ffy^itndn'^ualath  HhiS' 
was  a  paft  of  the  pi«sent  county  of  Wickfew,.  and  it  i^  veiy  odd 
that  he  eould  imagbe,  that  Deigne  mi^t  be  the  same  place  a*< 
Struthair.  For  Dei^^e^.aliaa  Deigne^  was  no  other  than  the  pre- 
sent Delgany,  and  is  famoua  m  our  histoiy  for  a  great  battle^* 
maitioned  by  Golgan-  himself  fiom  the  4  nusteili^  and  by  Ware 
(Antigp  cafK  24.)»  i&  which  Ugair,  king  of  Leinster,  totaUji  de- 
feated Sitric  and  the  Danes  of  Dublin  in  the  year  1022.  Arch* 
dall,  on  the  supposition  that  Struthair  might  have  been  the  same 
as  Dergne,  has  placed  it  in  Wicklow,  although  he  saysthatr  ir  was 
near  the  church  of  Sletty. 

(SOB)  Cdgim  (Joe.  o^)  thiew*  out  isooi^etilure  that  tlHidluMh 
waa  in  the  cmxuxf  of  Sl^  Hemie  Anthddl  has  a>  monastery  so^ 
calledy  and  founded,  he  says,  about  A.  D.  500.    (See  at  Sligai)i 

^  $.  XVI.  St.  Fortcheniy  who  k  Mid  to  ba^sr  been 
biishc^  of  Trim,  should  be  planed  kh  tbe  Sth-  oeutofy, 
asd  even  in*  St»  Plutriok'^  time^  wsre  wa  to  believe 
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Jocelin,  (204)  and  the  Tripartite,  (205)  They 
make  him  son  of  Feidlemid  prince  of  the  country 
about  Trim  (206)  a  son  of  king  Leogaire.  (207) 
He  is  stated  to  have  been  with  many  others  a  disciple 
of  St.  Luman  of  Trim  ;  and  this  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  he  did  not  live  so  early,  whereas  Luman  be- 
longed to  the  seventh  century,  in  which  several  of 
Fortchem's  fellow-students  are  placed  even  by  Col- 
gan.  (208)  Accordingly  there  is  no  foundation  for 
assigning  the  establishment  of  the  church  of  Kill- 
fortchem,  (209)  to  the  5th  century;  at  least  if  this 
be  the  St.  Fortchern,  from  whom  it  got  its  name, 
which  I  think  very  doubtful.  Another  establish- 
ment, which  ought  not  to  have  been  placed  in  said 
period,  is  that  of  Kilconnel  in  the  county  of  Galway. 
(210)  The  arguments  adduced  by  Colgan  for  this 
high  antiquity  are  of  little  or  no  weight,  (211)  and 
one  of  them  proves  the  contrary  of  his  position.  (212) 
Some  other  foundations  have  been  assigned  to  the 
5th  century,  without  the  least  appearance  of  proba- 
bility, and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  whole  tenour 
of  Irish  history.  (213)  As  therefore  this  is  not  the 
proper  place  for  inquiring  about  them,  I  will  con- 
clude this  chapter  with  obsei-ving,  that  St.  Frido- 
linus  called  the  traveller^  and  wlio  founded  some 
churches  in  the  Continent,  did  not,  as  some  writers 
assert,  (214)  flourish  as  early  as  the  year  495.  It 
will  be  seen  elsewhere,  that  he  lived  about  200  years 
later. 

(204.)  Cap.  52.  (205)  L.  2.  c.  1 . 

(206)  See  Not.  S5.  to  Chap.  v. 

(207)  Notwithstanding  this  royal  descent  I  find  in  the  Tripartite 
(L.  3.  c.  980  St.  Fortchem  de  Rathaidme  blacksmith  to  St 
Patridc 

(208)  See  at  17  Feb.  where  he  has  Loman,  Fortchem,  and 
many  others  of  those  disciples. 

(209)  Kill-fortchem  was  in  Idrone  (comity  of  Cariow)  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  Calendars.    Colgan  calls  it  merely  a  chmxdi. 
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Archdall  has  it  among  the  monasteries.    Ndther  Ware  nor 
make  mention  of  it 

(210)  Kill-chonail,  now  Kilconnel,  was  in  the  district  of  Hy- 
maine,  and  got  its  name  from  a  St.  Conal,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  bishop.    Colgan  has  his  Acts  at  18  March. 

(21 1 }  Scarcely  any  thing  is  known  about  Conal,  except  that  he 
is  spoken  of  in  the  Acts  of  St.  Attracta  (at9  Feb.}as  a  brother  of 
hers,  and  is  there  said  to  have  had  a  church  at  Droma.  Now  Colgan 
himself  doubts  whether  Droma  was  the  same  place  as  KiloonneL 
Colgan's  most  plausible  argument  is  founded  upon  a  curious  pas- 
sage, which  Usher  found  annexed  to  an  old  copy  of  Irish  canons, 
(see  Pr.  p.  104>9)  in  whicli  St  Patridc  is  said  to  have  reproved 
Conal  and  Ethian  for  having  ordained  unworthy  bishops  in  Magh^ii 
(Roscommon),  and  to  have  denounced  to  them,  that  their  churches 
would  be  always  insignificant,    But  who  can  depend  upon  sudi 
stories,  which  were  fabricated  at  a  time  when  churches  were  wealthy 
in  Ireland,  and  which  do  not  agree  with  their  situation  in  St 
Patiick'sdays?  A  similar  story  is  told  in  the  Tripartite  (L.2.  c.  123.) ; 
the  scene  is  placed  likewise  in  Connaught,  but  the  guilty  bishops  are 
said  to  have  been  Mac-earthen  of  Clogher,  and  a  pretended  brother 
of  his,  also  called  Maccarthen ;  the  saint  is  made  to  foretell  that 
their  sees  would  be  unlu^ipy,  and  particularly  that  of  the  latter ; 
who  was  the  more  guilty  of  the  two ;  for  it  should  be  neither  pow- 
erful nor  rich;  ^^poierUiaeidivitiiscarebii"  Jocelin  has  (cap.  12S 
the  same  stoiy,  but  with  some  variations,  and  without  mentioning 
names.    It  is  unnecessary  to  prove,  that  St  Patrick  never  an- 
nounced such  judgments  as  these,  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
infer  from  sudi  grounds,  that  Conal  was  a  bishop  in  his  time.    By 
Ethian  was  probably  meant  Etchen,  a  holy  prelate  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  who  certainly  was  not  guilty  of  the  charge  brought 
against  him  in  that  stoiy.    We  will  meet  with  him  hereafter.    As 
to  Conal,  there  were  many  saints  of  that  name  ;  and  from  one  of 
them  Kilconnel  was  so  called ;  but  whether  fiom  its  having  been 
the  place  of  his  residence  or  from  a  church  there  dedicated  in  his 
name,  cannot  be  determined.    And  supposing  even  that  it  was 
Conal's  own  church,  Harris  and  Archdall  ou^t  not  to  have  as- 
signed the  foundation  of  it  to  the  £flh  century,  nor  much  less  to  the 
time  of  St  Palridc. 
("212)  Colgan  observes  that  Conal  is  said  to  have  been  a  brothar 
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flf  4t  AMnuHay  wfaoBi'lie  wippoewl  CQntqnfwmiywith-at  fttekk. 
It  wflly  however,  be  seen  that  this  saint  lived  ekharin^iie-Jixib^ir 
MsnssA  flmfairy. 

(dlA)  Hawis is.^hanirfiilly  incogect in rdiis  igqieot.  £z.c.  iie 
places  in  the^Ah  oentiuy  m  jnonastaiy  jo  Inisoian  fiumdedfay  & 
£!olmilfaa,  .^ikhqiigh  he  oould  not  ibut  have  "Jmown,  that  Coiiuiiba 
jvas  imttk  an.'tib^ejixth.  In;like  manner  he  assigns  to  the  nprar 
fMjiiliod'fouBdalionsifc^rrSt.  iarlath  of  Tuam  and  St.^6eaan.of  Innk- 
xaMfay  tnotwithstaadingits  beii^  indubitable  tfaat.th^  hdonged^o 
•Ihe  fiiDowiBg  centiiiy.  iOne- would  imagine. that  Jfanis  mtmotjaani 
^wkopcdiifae  oanturies  in  ]9r.  tLedwiobSs  manner,  (see  0^p..ii.  f. 
aa3(r.).|md>tfaathe.undei8tood'the  time  lapsed  between  A.  D.  £M 
smdJ8M  by  ethe  name  of  ihejifth. 

.(^hk)  €olgaa>has  iibe  Aotsef  'Fridolin  otG  Mtfui.  WtsreSiMammg 
dBousno  f^ff*^  ^^'J  ^"^  ^'^"^  Gennan  a^iibois^i^  (Wrii^esjr 
4iiat  theiived  in:theyear4d5.  Colgan  ^endeawurad  to  maintain 
Jbis  .date,  and  Hains  Isft-it  uqoontnidieted. 

CUAVTJSJH  IX. 

JE^UMshmevt  <tf  the  Jrish  or  Scof&  m  Nonih  Bn^ 
taki'-^'^CaimiU  a  JMbofh-^^giwm  of  Dromore'^ 
iCag^n  4ibbotitf  Jadrim-irf-ManoMterj/  o/*  Loeha 
fi^ad^^t  Maccaribm  qf  €loghdr^St.  Ti- 
^femaeh  qf  dogher^  fsHldd  Ferdad^ioch^r-Mur- 
chariaet  Mac  Erca  monarch  ^  Jnelandr^^jM- 
dM  (tmght  04  Armagh — Deaih  qf  saueral 
Imhef&f^JiliU  succeeds  Dubtacb  in  )See  ,^  Ar^ 
imgi^^St  Sinell  or  SenchelU^Natalie  abbet. 
jjf  KikutnaghfT-SL  Skim  qf  Mmscatihy'-^Jbbot 
Cmaidrm  Death  qf  Conlaeth  bishop  ^Kildare 
mr^Jfesmidh  Lamh-gldafu^Si.  NenmdJi  Lnobh^ 
^mfO^DeaUi  qf  St  Brigid^Birth  t^  St.  Co> 
immbkUl^mt.  Derbigdach  successor  qf  St.  Brigid 
sr^eath(fSt.  Ailbe  of  Embf-r^jbid  ofSt.De^ 
clan — Ultan  succeeds  Declan  as  ahboi-^School  qf 
Clonard^^iBi.  Fkmian^^Muiredaeh  prhice  ^  Hy- 
kmselagh^Enquiry  into  the  times  qf  St.  Datid, 
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GildaSf  and  Canoc-^Paid  ike  hermt-^St.  Car* 
nech-^Death  qf  Mvirchertacb  tMMorch  (^  Ire* 
land-^Deaib  of  AUild  archbishop  qf  Armagh — 
Tigemach  of  Clones^^Lugadius  bishop  of'CoinQr 
^8t  Moctiieus  qf  Louth. 

SECT.    I. 

WE  are  now  arrived  at  the  sixth  century,  a  period 
in  which  the  Christian  religion  became  sumost  uni- 
versal throughout  Ireland,  and  in  which  our  coun- 
try could  boast  of  many  very  holy  and  learned  per- 
sons, who  have  been  ornaments  not  only  of  the  Irish, 
but  of  the  whole  Christian  church.  The  eariy  part 
of  this  age  forms  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  British  inlands ;  for  the  year  503  was  that  of 
the  regular  establishment  of  the  Irish  or  Scots  in 
North  Britain  under  Loam  son  of  Eric,  and  the  first 
year  of  the  new  Scottish  kingdom  out  of  Ireland.  ( 1 ) 
These  settlers  were  Christians,  and  it  is  said  that  one 
of  them,  Fergus,  brother  and  successor  to  Loam,  had 
when  youn^  been  blessed  by  St.  Patrick,  who  fore- 
uAd  that  his  posterity  would  ^oy  sov^r^gn  power. 

Usher  states,  that  a  bishop  -Cc^man,  %y  wiiom 
Fimiiaa  (of  Maghbile)  was  first  instracted,  flourished 
in  the  begmaing  of  this  century.  (3)  He  does  not 
4eU  us  whece  he  was  bishop,  but  plainly  distinguishes 
him  from  Coknan  of  Dromere,  vfkom  'he  assigns  to 
a  later  period,  (4)  in  consequence  of  having  con- 
founded him  with  Colmanel  of  Muckmore,  ^5)  a 
•mistake,  in  wbich  be  has  been  followed  by  Ware  wid 
others.  ^6)  But  from  the  very  documents  referred 
to  by  Usner  it  is  evident,  that  Finnian's  fiist  master 
was  no  other  than  Colman  o(  Dromore,  and  that  he 
was  eminent  in  die  early  part  of  the  aixth  century. 
We  4iave  seen  that  Finnian, •after  havii^  been  under 
^fae  care  of  bishop  -Colman,  was  sent  to  Caylan  abbot 
of  Antarkn.  (7)    Colmaa  d*  Drom<Mre  had  been  him- 
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self  a  pupil  of  Caylan,  (8)  and  consequently  some 
years  before  Finnian  was  recommended  to  the  latter, 
most  probably  by  Colman  himself,  then  a  bishop, 
and  wno  must  have  been  very  intimate  with  Caylan. 
Colman  having  received  the  rudiments  of  learning 
from  Caylan  was  sent  to  study  the  Scriptures  under 
Ailbe  01  Emly,  perhaps  about  the  year  500,  and  af- 
terwards by  advice  of  Macnisse,  bishop  of  Conor, 
erected  a  noble  monastery  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Locha^  (9)  that  is,  the  Lagan,  which  flows  through 
Dromore,  This  monastery  must  have  been  founded 
before  the  end  of  A.  D.  514,  in  which,  at  the  latest, 
Macnisse  died*  (10)  Hence  it  appears  that  the  see 
of  Dromore  is  more  ancient  than  commonly  sup- 
posed, and  that  Colman  flourished  not  in  the  late 
but  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century.  He  was 
of  a  Dalaradian  family  and  therefore  a  native  of  the 
territory,  in  which  his  see  was  situated.  The  year 
of  his  promotion  to  the  episcopacy  is  unknown,  as 
also  that  of  his  death.  (11)  His  festival  is  kept  on 
the  7th  of  June. 

(1)  See  Not>  29  to  Chap*  1.  To  what  has  been  there  obsenred 
add  that  some  of  our  old  historiani  mark  the  date  of  tills  esta- 
blishment by  placing  it  20  years  after  the  battle  of  Ocha,  in  which 
Alild  Molt  was  killed.  (See  Usher  p.  1029.)  That  battle  was 
fought  in  483.  {Chap.  viii.  §,  5.)  The  notation  of  20  years 
between  the  two  events  shows  at  the  same  time,  that  the  4*  Masters 
and  Colgan  were  wrong  in  affixing  the  battle  to  A.  D.  478  (479), 
whereas  it  is  univenall  j  agreed  on,  that  the  Scottish  establishment 
under  Loam  commenced  in  503.  From  that  mistake  flowed  others, 
as  to  the  years  in  which  some  of  our  kings  either  began  or  ceased 
to  reign* 

(2)  Tripart.  L.  2.  c.  135.  and  Jocelin  e.  137. 

(3)  Ind.  Chrtm.  ad  A.  500.  (4)  Ibid,  ad  A.  550. 

(5)  Jocdinhas  (cfl/i.  96.)  a  prophecy  of  St.  Patridc  concerning 
Colmanel  of  Mudonore.  He  has  another  {cap.  98.)  concerning 
Comgall  of  Bangor,  in  which  his  birth  after  GO  years  is  foretold. 
It  is  known  that  Comgall  was  bom  A.  D.  516.     Jocelin  sigrs 
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wMng  about  the  number  of  yeaft  that  were  to  elapse  between 
the  prophecy  oonoeming  Colmand  and  his  birth.  But  it  seems 
that  in  some  accounts  the  60  years  in  the  case  of  Comgall  were 
extehded  als6  to  that  of  CohnaxieL  Hence  Usher,  having  con- 
founded Colnianel  with  Cohnan  of  Dromore,  affixes  the  birth  of 
the  latter  to  A.  D.  516  {Ind.  Chr&n.  see  also  ad  A.  456),  and  the 
foundation  of  his  monastery  to  550  (ih.) 

(6)  Ware  (Buhopsy  Und  AnU  eap.  29.)  agrees  with  Usher.  And 
^sewheref  ^rti!^«)  he  brings  down  Colman  of  Dromore  to  the 
scfventh  century,  in  consequence  of  a  stoiy  concerning  a  Colman 
hating  been  consecrated  at  Rome  by  Gr^;ory  the  great  This 
was  the  same  person  as  Colman  £Ia  or  Colmanel,  whom  Jocelin 
in  the  prophecy  alluded  to  (Nai,  prec,)  rejHresents  as  to  become  in 
coarse  of  time  Apostolic  legate  in  Ireland,  and  whom  Colgan  dis- 
dnguishes  by  that  tide  (third  Index,  TV.  Th.  and  A  A.  SS.)  as- 
aignmg  his  death  to  A.  D.  610  (^f^.  SS.  p.  247.)-  Colgan,  how- 
ever, did  not  confound  this  so  called  Apostolic  legate  with  Colman 
of  Dromore ;  for  he  not  only  expressly  speaks  of  them  as  disdnet 
persons  (Tr.  TLpAlS.  Not,  106 and  Sd  Jnd.),  but  even  reckons 
Cblman  of  Dromore  among  the  discqples  of  St.  Patrick  (ib.  p.  269)» 
and  accordingly  as  veiy  different  from  a  man  said  to  have  been 
born  in  516,  and  whose  death  he  placed  in  610.  Yet,  through  a 
sort  of  n^'gence  veiy  usual  with  Colgan,  he  quotes  {A A.  SS.  p, 
191)  without  any  observation  a  passage  from  Usher,  in  which  Col- 
man of  Dromore  is  confounded  with  Colmanel.  Harris,  who  has  the 
same  confusion  at  Bishops  and  Writers,  distinguished  them  at 
Monasteries.  Archdall  (at  Muckamore)  has  jumbled  theni 
together. 

(7)  iVb^.  189  to  Chap.  vni.  (8)  Usher,  ;j.  1065. 

(9)  Usher,  ib. 

(10)  It  is  veiy  strange  that  Usher  has,  by  mere  conjecture, 
affixed  (Ind  Chron.)  the  erecdonof  this  monasteiy  to  A.  D.  650* 
He  seems  to  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  date  of  Macnisse's  death, 
although  he  had  before  hikn  the  Annals  of  Innis&llen,  which  assign 
it  to  as  early  as  the  year  506  (507).  He  also  confounded  (Ind. 
CAron.  at  A.  550  compared  with  A.  456)  the  monastery  near  the 
Locha,  viz.  of  Dromore,  with  that  of  Muckmore,  a  place  in  the 
county  of  Antrim ;  and  hence  Hanris  very  wisely  and  after  him 
Archdall  assign  the  foundation  of  Muck&ore  to  about  550.    But 
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of  Muckmore  and  Colmanel  more  will  be  found  in  the  proper 
place* 

(11)  Harris's  conjectures  as  to  A.  D.  600  or  610  are  quite 
nugatory.  These  dates  refer  to  otlier  Colmans,  who  lived  later. 
The  confounding  together  various  persons  of  that  name  is  not  a 
late  error.  Ware  (  Writers)  refers  to  a  Life  of  Colman  of  Drom<Me9 
in  which  Columb-kill  is  introduced  as  prophecying  concerning  him. 
Now,  unless  we  are  to  reject  what  is  related  of  his  education 
under  Caylan  and  Ailbe,  and  his  connexion  with  Macnisse,  Cohnan 
was  prior  to  Columkill  by  many  years.  We  know  that  the  latter 
had  some  transactions  with  Colmanelo ;  and  hence,  I  believe,  the 
mistake  has  proceeded. 

.  §.  II.  St.  Maccarthen  of  Clogher,  whose  history  I 
have  been  obliged  to  anticipate,  (12)  died,  as  al- 
ready stated,  in  the  year  506  ;  and,  as  some  say,  on 
the  24th  of  March.  (13)  He  was  succeeded  by  St. 
Tigernach,  who  fixed  his  see  or  residence  at  Cluan- 
eois  (Clunes  or  Clones)  in  the  county  of  Monaghan, 
(14)  still  retaining  the  government  of  the  church  of 
Clogher,  for  which  reason  he  was  sumamed  Fer^ 
dachrioch^  (15)  or  the  man  qf  two  districts.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  of  a  princely  family,  grandson,  by 
his  mother,  of  a  king  Echodius,  and  to  have  had  St. 
Brigid  for  godmother,  through  whose  recommenda- 
tion he  was  raised  to  the  episcopal  dignity.  (l6)  He 
had  received  his  clerical  education,  as  we  are  told,  in 
the  monastery  of  Rosnat  in  Great  Britain  under  the 
holy  abbot  Monennus,  (17)  and,  it  seems  founded 
that  of  Clones  before  he  was  appointed  bishop.  Fol- 
lowing the  order  of  time,  the  next  remarkable  event 
we  meet  with  is  the  death  of  Lugaid,  king  of  all  Ire- 
land, in  the  year  508,  (1 8)  after  which  there  was  an 
interregnum  of  about  five  years,  (19)  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  in  5 13  Murchertach  son  of  prince  Mu- 
redach  and  great  grandson  of  Niell  Naoigiallagh  (20) 
was  raised  to  the  throne.  (2 1 )  He  is  usuaUy  sur- 
named  Mac  Erca  from  his  mother  Erca,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Loarn  (22)  the  first  chieftain  of  the  Irish 
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who,  as  above  stated,  formed  the  great  settlement  in 
North  Britain.  She  was  a  christian  and  had  some 
saints  among  her  nephews.  (23)  It  is  probable  that 
also  Muredach  her  husband  was  one.  King  Mur- 
chertach  their  son  was  undoubtedly  a  Christian ;  (24) 
and  he  is  the  first  of  our  monarchs,  whom  we  can 
with  certainty  consider  worthy  of  that  glorious 
name.  He  is  represented  as  a  good  and  pious 
sovereign.  His  reign  continued  until  the  year 
533,  or,  as  others  say,  53  h.  (25)  I  find  another 
occurrence,  worthy  to  be  recorded,  if  true,  assigned 
to  the  same  year  60S,  viz.  the  return  of  Gildas, 
after  having  taught  for  some  time  at  Armagh,  to  his 
own  country,  Britain.  (^6)  This  position  is  at  best 
but  an  hypothesis,  connected  with  another,  which  I 
believe  cannot  be  maintained,  concerning  this  Gildas 
having  been  diflPerent  from,  and  many  years  prior  to, 
Gildas  the  historian.  (27)  An  opportunity  will  soon 
occur  for  inquiring  into  this  subject.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  subsequent  to  the  last  mentioned,  se- 
veral of  our  prelates  departed  this  life  ;  Bron,  bishop 
of  Cassel-irra  in  512  on  the  8th  of  June ;  (28)  Dub- 
tach,  archbishop  of  Armagh  in  513  ;  (29)  Ercus  of 
Slane  in  514,  (30)  to  which  year  some  of  our  Annal- 
ists assign  also  the  death  of  Aengus  Macnisse  bishop 
of  Connor,  while  others  place  it  in  507-  (31)  Which- 
ever was  the  vear  of  his  departure  from  this  life,  the 
day,  on^  which  he  died,  was  the  third  of  September. 
(32)  Some  others  of  the  more  ancient  Irish  bishops 
were  undoubtedly  dead  by  the  times  we  are  now 
treating  of ;  but  the  years  of  their  demise  are  not 
known.  Amidst  this  vacuum  in  our  history  nothing 
appears  to  me  so  singular  as  that  the  year,  in  whicn 
the  celebrated  Fiech  of  Sletty  died,  has  not  been  re- 
corded. (33)  Yet  the  memory  of  the  day  of  his 
death  has  been  preserved  ;  as  we  find  his  Natalis  as- 
signed to  the  12th  of  October.  (34) 

(12)  Chap-  VI.  f .  12. 

rF2 
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(IS)  Usher,  p.  856.  There  is  a  diversity  of  dates  with  regard 
to  this  matter.  (See  Ind.  Chron.  ad  A.  506  and  ColgaHy  A  A.  SS. 
at  Maccarthen  24  Mart.) 

(U)  Usher  p.  856.     Ware,  Bishops. 

(15)  The  Calendar  of  Cashel  has  fap  A  A.  SS.  p.  740.J  ; 
"  S.  Ferdachricus  episcopus  de  Clochar,  post  episcopum  MaC'^ 
cartlienuni.*'  Now  all  accounts  agree  that  the  real  name  of  Mao- 
carthen*8  successor  was  Tigemachy  and  that  Ferdachrioch  waa 
merely  a  surname,  which  agreed  very  well  with  the  drcoxuitaiioeBy 
in  which  Tigemach  was  placed,  but  did  not  suit  Maocartheny  to 
whom  some  persons  have  erroneously  applied  it  (See  Not  1S2 
to  Chap.  VI.)  Harris  has  (Bishops  at  Clogher)  on  this  point 
puzzled  lumself  and  his  readers  to  no  purpose.  His  mistake  with 
regard  to  it  is  excusable ;  but  not  so  his  saying  that  Tigemach  mig^ 
have  been  the  same  as  Tigemach  bishop  of  Clonmacnois.  There 
was  no  religious  establishment,  either  see  or  monasteiy,  at  Clon- 
macnois until  the  year  548 ;  while  our  Tigemach  was  bishop  at 
Clones  since  506  Nor  was  there  any  Tigemadi  of  Ckmrnacoois 
in  those  ancent  times.  Harris  confounded  Cluan^eois  with  CUm* 
macnoisy  and  applied  to  the  latter  what  belonged  to  the  former. 
Thus  (at  BishopSf  Clonmacnois  J  he  has  a  pretended  bidiop  Tiger- 
nach  in  that  place,  for  whom  he  quotes  the  4  Masters.  Now  the 
4  Masters  knew  nothing  about  such  a  paw>n,  but  ihey  write; 
«  An.  548  (549)  St.  Tigeroac,  bishop  of  Cluaineoisj  died  on  the 
4th  of  April"  (AA.  SS.  p.  191  and  439.)  TTiis  passage  be- 
wildered Harris,  who  has  g^ven  us  these  dates,  &c  at  Clonmaenois* 
He  ought  to  have  known  that  the  Irish  Annalists,  when  treating  of 
Clones,  write  Cluain-^oiSf  Cluain-eosensis ;  whiereas  they  eacpreas 
Clonmacnois  by  Cluain-mhic-nois  or  nmply  Quati,  whence 
Cluanensis.  We  find  both  places  and  names  clearly  distinguished 
in  a  passage  of  our  Annak  (AA»  SS.  p.  150),  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  in  the  year  548  (549)  a  great  plague  carried  of  Kienm 
Cluanensis  (of  Clonmacnois)  and  Tigionach  duaineosensis  (^ 
Clones)  the  very  person  whom  we  are  now  treating  o£  ArchdaB, 
in  obedience  to  Harris,  brings  in  a  Tigemach  at  Clonmacnois,  but 
different,  he  adds,  fiom  the  one  of  Clogher,  and  makes  him  succeed 
Kieran.  All  stuff!  There  was  no  abbot  or  bishop  Tigemach 
there  in  those  days. 

(16)  Tr.  Th.  p.  605.   If  this  naitBtive  deserves  credit,  we  nuat 
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suppose  that  St  Brigid's  standing  as  godmother  for  Tigemach  was 
m  her  younger  days,  and,  at  least  SO  years  before  A.  D.  506. 
On  this  occasion  it  is  observed  that  whoever  was  recommended 
for  the  episcopacy  by  St.  Brigid,  was  immediately  approved  of  and 
chosen  by  the  dergy  and  people.  (Compare  with  what  has  been 
said  about  Conlaeth  of  KUdare  Chap,  viii.  §•  10.) 

( 17)  Colgan,  A  A.  SS.  at  Monennus  1  Mart.    This  Monennus 
was  undoubtedly  the  same  person  as  Nennio  abbot  and  bishop  of 
what  was  called  the  great  monastery  in  Britain,  and  to  whom 
Gailan  of  Antrim  is  said  to  have  sent  Finnian  of  Maghbile.    (See 
Usher,  p,  954.)     Mo  is  merely  the  pre6x  indicating  affection. 
Cdgan  would  fain  make  him  the  same  as  Moena,  who  died  bishop 
of  Clonfert  in  the  year  571.    But  how  could  a  man,  who  had  been 
a  bishop  in  Britain  before  Tigemach  became  one  in  506,  be  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  to  so  late  a  period  ?    Besides,  the  names  are 
plainly  different.     Others  have  foolishly  confounded   him  with 
Nennius>   the  British  historian,  who  lived  in  the  9th  century. 
Where  was  that  monasteiy  of  Rosnat  ?    Neither  tlie  Monasticon 
Anglicanum,  Stevens,  Tanner,  Nasmith,  nor  Camden  have,  as  far 
as  I  could  discover,  a  word  about  it,  although  it  is  often  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  of  some  Irish  saints.    In  those  of  Tigemach,  quoted 
by  Colgan  (»6.)  it  is  observed  tliat  it  was  otherwise  called  Alba^ 
or  fjohite.    Colgan  hence  concludes  that  it  was  no  other  tlian  the 
famous  monastery  of  Bangor  or  Banchor  near  the  river  Dee  a  few 
miles  from  Chester,  and  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  present  episcopal  town  Bangor,  which  lies  far  to  the  West 
of  where  the  monasteiy  stood.    (See  Usher,  p.  133.)    IJis  chief 
aigument  is  that  Bariy  in  Irish,  signifies  tu/«i^e,  and  so  Ban^chor 
was  the  same  as  white  choir.   But,  waving  certain  doubts  concern* 
ing  said  monastery  having  existed  at  that  early  period,  it  is  to  be 
recollected  that  Ban  has  not  that  signification  in  the  British  lan- 
guage, which  is  that  to  be  looked  to  in  this  inquiry.    I  suspect 
that  Roinat  or  Alba  was  the  celebrated  see  called  Candida  ca$a 
or  White  house,  now  Whithorn.    (See  Not  149.  to  Chap.  1.) 
The  illustrious  Ninia  or  Ninian  had  founded  that  see  early  in  the 
5th  centuiy,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  an  ecclesiastical  school 
having  been  established  there.    (See  Usher,  p,  661.  seqq.)    Whep 
we  read  of  Nennio  being  the  bishop,  to  whom  some  Irish  students 
were  sent,  this,  I  believe,  must  be  understood  as  originally  mean- 
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ing  that  they  were  sent  to  the  school  held  in  the  see  of  Nennio  or 
Kinia,  who  was  dead  before  Tigemach  or  Finnian  could  have  re- 
paired thither.  And  in  fact  Finnian's  master  is  called  Mugentius, 
and  what  is  veiy  remarkable,  the  place  Candida  (^AA,  SS,  p* 
634).  The  master  of  Endeus  of  Arran,  who  is  also  said  to  have 
been  at  that  school,  is  called  not  Nennio  but  Mansenus.  Let  me 
add  that  Candida  casa  lay  vety  convenient  for  students  fixmi  the 
North  of  Ireland ;  and  it  is  worth  observing,  that  of  those,  who 
are  spoken  of  as  having  studied  at  Rosnat  or  Alba^  scarcely  one 
is  to  be  found  that  was  not  a  native  of  Ulster.  There  is  a  village 
and  parish  in  Dumbartonshire,  called  Roseneaih,  andently  Ross^ 
nachoichy  (Stat,  Acct,  of  Scotland,  Vol,  iv.  p.  71.)  But  there  is 
no  mention  of  a  mouasteiy  having  been  there. 

(18)  See  Chap.  viii.  $.  13. 

(19)  Usher;?.  947.  Ware,  Antiq.  mp,  4.  O'Haherty  Ogyg* 
Part,  in.  c.  93. 

(20)  Tr,  Th,  p,  447  from  the  4  masters. 

(21)  Usher  and  O'Flaherty,  loc,  cit,  &c  The  4  Masters  and 
Colgan  follow  a  different  line  of  chronology.  In  consequence  cH 
their  having  (erroneously  I  believe)  assigned  the  battle  of  Ocha 
to  478  (479,  see  above  Not,  1.)  they  make  the  25  years  of  Lu- 
gadius  end  in  503  (501<).  Then  they  allow  no  interregnum,  and 
immediately  introduce  Muchertach  as  king  in  said  year. 

(22)  AA,SS.p.  690.        (23)  lb. p.  7S2. 

(24)  lb.  p,  679  and  elsewhere  passim. 

(25)  Usher  and  Ware  have  A.D.  534;  O'Flaherty  533,  ob- 
serving that  Murchertach  did  not  reign  full  21  years,  but  only 
somewhat  more  than  20 ;  so  that,  counting  from  A.  D.  513,  his 
demise  fell  within  533.  The  4  Masters  and  Colgan  {Ind.  Chrow 
to  Tr.  Th,)  beginning  his  reign  in  504  (see  Not.  21)  allows  him 
near  24  years,  and  so  place  his  death  in  528,  or  as  they  call  it, 
527*  I  believe  Usher  and  O'Flaherty's  calculations  are  more 
correct. 

(26)  Usher  Ind.  Chron.  ad  A.  508.     Colgan  A  A.  SS.  p.  190. 

(27)  Usher  has  exerted  all  his  ingenuity  to  support  this  hypo- 
thesis. He  calls  the  Elder  Gildas  Albaniiu  and  the  latter  Bado- 
nicus, 

(28)  Tr.  Th.  p.  176.  Concerning  Bron  see  Chap.  vii.  §.  6. 
and  VIII.  §.  II. 
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(29)  Usher  Irid,  Chron^  Ware,  Bishops;  to  whom  the  sa- 
pient Harris  adds,  that  the  4  Masters  place  Dubtach's  death  in 
the  year  512.  Did  he  not  know,  that  512  was  the  same  with 
them  as  51S  with  others?  Colgan  mentions  (TV.  Th,  p.  293. )» 
that  Dubtach's  memory  was  revered  on  the  5th  of  February,  or 
7th  of  October.     See  more  above,  Chap.  vui.  J.  xiv. 

(30)  Usher  Ind.  Chron.  The  4  Masters  have  A.  512  (518). 
Colgan  says  (  TV.  Th.  p.  20)  that  in  the  old  Calendars  Ercus  is 
treated  of  at  2d  October  and  2d  November.     See  more  Chap. 

VII.  §,  VII. 

(31)  The  Annals  of  Innisfallen  have;  "  506  (507)  Quies  Mac- 
nisse  Condire."  Ware  following  these  Annals  lias  (Ant.  cap.  29) 
the  year  507.  Harris  with  his  usual  sagadty  observes  (Bishops 
at  Connor) ;  that  this  date  does  not  agree  with  that  of  the  Innis- 
^en  Annals,  which  liave  506.  But  Ware  knew  what  Harris  did 
not»  viz,  that  said  506  was  the  same  as  our  507*  Archdall  (at 
Connor)  left  A.  506,  as  he  found  it.  But  Ware  (in  Bishops)  adds 
that,  according  to  some,  Macnisse  died  A.  514.  He  alluded  to 
the  4  Masters  and  Colgan,  who  have  (AA.  SS.  p.  190)  A.  D.  513 
(514). 

(32)  Ware  AnL  cap.  29  and  Bishops,  Here  again  Harris 
comes  forward  with  a  correction  of  Ware,  and  quotes  Cdgan  as 
saying,  that  Macnisse  died  on  the  3d  of  November  513.  As  to 
513,  it  was  the  same  as  Ware's  514  ;  but  the  variation  November 
for  September  was  owing  to  a  mere  error  of  tlie  press,  (at  A  A,  SS. 
p.  190)  a  circumstance  quite  common  in  Colgan's  work.  Else- 
where he  has  third  of  September  (ib.  p.  377.)  to  wliich  day  he  re- 
fers forthe  Acts  of  Macnisse.  (See  Chap.  viii.  §.  14.) 

(33)  Colgan  would  wish  to  make  us  believe,  that  Fiech  lived 
imdl  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  centniy.  His  argument,  were 
it  of  any  weight,  would  prolong  Fiech's  life  until  the  tenth.  It  is 
this.  In  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St  Patridc,  which  Colgan  most 
strangely  imagined  to  have  been  written  about  A.  D.  550,  there  is. 
a  passage,  (L.  1.  c.  61.)  in  which  Fiech  is  spoken  of  with  this  ad- 
dition ;  **  Qui  hodie  in  Ecdesia  SUptensi  est."  Hence  Colgan  con- 
cluded (TV.  Th.p.  169)  that  Fiech  was  alive  when  that  work  was 
written,  a  work  not  earlier  than  the  10th  century.  (See  Chap.  iii. 
§  IV.)  But,  as  I  have  often  observed,  phrases  of  this  sort  are 
either  to  be  undentood  relatively  to  the  mortal  remains  of  the  per- 
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§ooB  mentioned  being  in  the  places  ^)okai  o^  or  are  to  be  conai-  ' 

dered  as  quotations  from  older  documents.  Harris  adds  tn  Waie*is 
account  of  Fiech  ("  Writers  J,  that  he  died  early  in  the  sixth  cea- 
tury.  He  has  not  given,  nor  could  he,  any  authority  for  this  as* 
sertion,  although  it  is  not  improbfldble  that  Fiech  Uved  unt3  about 
A.  D.  500.  (See  Chap.  yi.  §.  5.  and  vii.  §.  5.) 
(S4)  Tr.  Th.  p.  7- 

$.111.  Dubtach  was  sueceeded  in  tlie  see  of  Ar- 
magh by  Ailill  or  Ailild,  (35)  who  is  said  to  liave 
been  the  son  of  a  chieftain  named  Trichem,  the  pre- 
tended father  of  Dichuo  St.  Patrick's  first  convert, 
thus  making  Dichuo  and  Ailili  brothers,  as  if  we 
could  be  brought  to  believe,  that  a  man,  who  in  the 
year  432  had  a  settled  family  (36)  and  was  then,  in 
all  probability,  not  less  than  40  years  of  ase,  could 
have  a  brother  capable  of  undertaking  the  duties  of 
episcopacy  in  513.  And  as  to  his  princely  extrac- 
tion there  is  no  foundation  for  it,  except  the  con- 
founding together  different  persons  of  the  same  name; 
nor  is  there  any  reason  to  make  us  admit,  that  even 
Dichuo  was  of  a  princely  family.  (S^)  The  fact  la 
that  Ailill  the  archbishop  was  not,  at  least  nearly, 
connected  with  Dichuo,  and  that  nothing  more  can 
be  ascertained  concerning  his  origin  than  that  he  was 
a  native  of  Clanbrassil,  (38)  a  district  far  distant 
from  Lecale,  in  which  Dichuo's  family  resided* 
The  mistake  now  pointed  at  is  blended  with  another, 
according  to  which  our  Ailill  has  been  confounded 
with  Ailill  called  of  Maghbile ;  (39)  and  who  is  reck* 
oned  among  the  sons  of  prince  Trichem.  Tkia 
Ailill  was  the  grandfather  of  St.  Finnian  of  Maghbile, 
and  remained,  I  believe,  always  a  layman.  From 
this  confusion  has  been  derived  the  opinion,  tlmt 
Ailill  of  Armagh  had  been  married  before  he  toc4 
holy  orders ;  (40)  for  which  there  is  no  other  foun- 
dation than  the  having  jumbled  together  into  one 
two  very  different  persons,  and  who  lived  at  different 
periods.      Among  the  distinguished  men  of  these 
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times  we  must  place  St.  Sinell  or  Sencbell  who  has 
without  sufficient  foundation,  as  elsewhere  observed, 
(41;  been  said  to  have  been  St.  Patrick's  first  con- 
vert  in  Ireland.     He  was  the  son  of  Kennfinnain 
and  grandson  of  Imchad  or  Finchada  of  the  royd 
blood  of  Leinster.  (4^)     It  is  related  that  St.  Ailbe 
of  £mly  presented  him  with  a  cell,  in  which  he  had 
lived  himself  for  some  time,  at  Cluain-Damh  (Clane 
CO.  Kiidare).      The  time  of  this  donation  is  not 
mentioned ;  but  it  might  have  been  about  A.  D.  500. 
(4d)     Nor  is  it  known  how  long   Sinell  remained 
there.     We  find  him  afterwards  at  Killeigh,  (44) 
where  he  established  a  monastery,  which,  in  course 
of  time,  became  very  celebrated.     According  to  some 
accounts  he  was  raised  to  the  episcopacy.     To  dis- 
tinguish him  from  another  Sinell,  a  relative  of  his  and 
a  priest,  who  lived  with  him  at  Killeigh,  he  is  usu- 
ally styled  Senior.  (45)     Having  lived  to  a  good  old 
age  he  died  on  the  S6th  of  March,  A.  D.  549.  (46) 
1  find  it  mentioned,  but  on  no  authority,  that  Luga- 
dius,  an  abbot  of  Drumshallon,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  son  to  king  Aengus  of  Cashel,  died  in  the  year 
515  or  51 6.  (47)     There  is  no  certain  acc(Jlint  of 
that  monastery  having  existed  at  this  early  period  ; 
(48)  and  as  to  the  honour  of  having  been  a  son  of 
Aengus,  it  has  been  paid  to  so  many  persons  that, 
unless  such  a  claim  be  much  better  authenticated 
than  it  is  in  the  present  case,  we  may  safely  reject 
it.  (49) 

(S5)  Usher,  p,  874*,  Waiie,  Sec  &c.  Colgan  has  at  13  January 
a  strange  incoherent  medley,  which  he  calls  the  Acts  of  St 
Alfld. 

(36)  See  Chap.  v.  §.  2. 

(37)  See  Nci.  17  to  Chap.  ▼.  Ware  has  followed  Colgan  oply 
so  far  as  to  call  Ailill  son  of  Trichem,  a  [urince  of  East  Ulster, 
but  has  nothing  about  Dichuo,  Sec  Colgan  tells  us  tl^t  Trichem 
was  of  the  illustrious  house  of  the  Dalfiaiachs.  Harris  adhering 
more  closely  to  Colgan,  makes  Alild  one  of  the  six  so  called  sons 
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of  Trichem,  of  whom  Dichuo  was  said  to  be  one,  and  in  like 
manner  reckons  him  among  the  disciples  of  St.  Patridc. 

(88)  The  four  Masters  have  (ap.  Tr.  Th.  p.  293;  ;  «  S.  Alii- 
dus  £p.  Ardmach.  de  gente  de  Hi  Bressail ;"  i.  e*  Clanbiassil  in 
the  county  of  Armagh.  Colgan  (at  IS  January)  strives  to  recon- 
cile this  with  his  assumption  that  Alild  was  son  of  the  great  dy- 
nast Trichem  by  saying,  that  the  Hi  Bressail  sept  was  a  brandi 
of  the  Dalfiatachs.  This  is  a  pitiful  evasion.  If  Alild  was  a  son 
of  Trichem  who  was  of  the  great  and  right  line  of  the  Dalfiatachs, 
he  would  not  have  been  placed  in  the  distant  and  minor  branch 
of  the  Hi  Bressail. 

(39)  Tr.  Th.p.  110.  Maghbile,  now  Movill,  is  in  the  barony  of 
Ardes,  county  of  Down.  It  was  the  residence  of  said  Alild,  who 
must  therefore  have  been  different  from  the  bishop  Alild  as  being 
from  Clanbrassil* 

(40)  Colgan  at  13  January.  Hanris  has  in  a  most  bore&oed 
manner  perverted  Colgan's  meaning  on  this  subject  He  makes 
him  say  that  Ailill  put  away  his  wife  before  hia  taking  holy  orders. 
Now  Colgan's  statement  is  that  the  wife  was  dead  before  he  be* 
came  a  clergyman.  His  words  are  '<  Ah  uxoris  lege  solutus  (Ali^ 
dus),*'  &C.  He  took  this  {dirase  from  St.  Paul,  who  uses  it,  (ac- 
cording to  the  Vulgate  translation)  where  he  deolares  that,  in  case 
of  the  husband's  death,  a  woman  may  many  again.  ^*  Nam  quae 
sub  viro  est  mulier  vivente  viro,  aUigata  est  legi  ;  si  autem  moT' 
tuus  fuerit  vir  ejus,  soluta  est  a  lege  viru"  Rom.  vii.  2.  Thus 
the  words  used  by  Colgan  necessarily  presuppose  the  death  of  the 
wife,  and  form  a  scholastic  manner  of  speaking  on  this  point. 
Harris  then  goes  on  to  show  that  the  Irish  cleifgy  were  not  bound 
to  celibacy  in  those  times.  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  certain 
orders  of  the  clergy,  of  which  elsewhere,  this  much  I  do  assert, 
that  in  the  whole  histoiy  of  the  ancient  Irish  church  there  is  no 
instance  of  any  bishop  having  been  exempt  from  that  law.  I 
mean  real  bishops  and  regularly  consecrated ;  for  I  know  that  in 
times  of  confusion  certain  persons,  not  consecrated,  had,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  seized  on  the  church  property,  got  themselves 
called  bishops. 

(41)  Chap.  v»§.u 

(42)  lb.  Not.9.  and  Tr.  Th.  p.  18.    I  have  touched  on  this 
genealogy  merely  to  show  that  the  Sinell,  who,  it  was  pretended, 
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had  been  converted  by  St.  Patrick,  was  no  other  than  the  abbot 
Sinell,  of  whom  we  are  now  treating.  Colgan  (Joe.  cit.)  repre- 
sents said  Sinell  as  the  son  of  Kennfinain,  who,  as  all  accounts 
agree,  was  father  of  the  abbot,  and  is  so  spoken  of  by  Colgan 
himself  in  SinelFs  Acts  at  26  Mati.  But,  as  it  appeared  from 
these  Acts  that  Sinell  could  scarcely  have  been  bom  at  the  time 
of  his  pretended  conversion  by  St.  Patrick,  Colgan  there  studiously 
omitted  any  mention  of  it. 

(43)  Harris  ("  Monasteries  J  by  mere  conjecture  assigns  the 
foundation  of  the  monastery  of  Cluain-Damh  to  the  5th  century. 
As  Sinell  lived  to  a  great  age  and  died  in  549,  he  might  have 
been  in  that  place  before  500.  But  there  was  no  permanent 
monastery  at  Clane ;  and  whatever  establishment  Sinell  had  there 
ceased  with  his  removal  elsewhere.  Ware,  who  searched  only 
for  permanent  monasteries,  which  he  has  done  with  great  judg- 
ment, does  not  mention  any  at  Clane.  It  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand, how  Ailbe  could  have  resided  for  any  time  in  that  place. 
Perhaps  he  had  there  what  we  would  call  a  lodge,  to  serve  for 
occasional  retirement  from  the  labours  of  the  episcopacy,  or  as  a 
resting  place  in  journeys  to  or  from  Armagh,  or  other  places  where 
bishops  might  have  occasion  to  assemble  together. 

(44)  It  is  in  the  King's  county,  and  is  called,  in  Irish,  KiUach- 
uidh  Drumfada, 

(45)  Colgan  (at  26  Mart.)  quotes  the  following  passage  from 
the  litanies  of  Aengus  Kelideus ;  <<  Centum  et  quinquaginta  mo- 
nachos  sanctos  cum  duodedm  peregrinis,  qui  cum  S.  Senchello 
seniore  episcopo^  et  S.  Senchello  juniore  presbytero — habitarunt 
in  ecclesia  de  Killachuidh-Drumfoda  in  Hyfidgia,  invoco  in  aux- 
ilimn  meum,  per  Jesum  Christum,  &c" 

(46)  The  Annals  of  Ulster  quoted  by  Ware  {Ant  cap.  26  at 
Kings  CO.)  and  the  4  Masters  fi^.  A  A.  SS.  loc.  cUJ  have ;  "  A 
548  S.  Senchellus  senior  filius  Cennanuani  (Kennfinani)  abbas,  de 
Kill-achuidh,  &c  obiit  die  26  MartiL"  Their  A.  D.  548  is  the 
same  as  549.  ArchdaU  fat  Clane)  retains  548 ;  but  (at  Killeigh) 
he  makes  Sinell  live  until  55a  Where  he  got  this  date,  or  his 
accoimt  of  SineU's  having  died  of  the  plague  I  do  not  know. 
Ware,  whom  he  refers  to,  has  no  such  thing. 

(47)  Archdall  at  Drumshallon.    Where  he  found  this  piece  oT 
information,  I  cannot  discover.    Colgan,  making  mention  of  this 
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Lugadiiu,  (AA»  8S»  p-  169)  does  not  tell  ug  at  what  time  he 
died. 

(48)  The  Tripartite  Life  of  St  Patrick  has  (L,  2.  c.  12)  the 
diurA  of  Dniim-inis-clain  (Drumshallon)  as  erected  by  him ;  and 
hence  Hanis  and  Archdall  attribute  the  foundation  of  the  monas- 
tery there  to  St.  Patrick.  But  we  have  often  seen  what  tittle  re- 
liance is  to  be  placed  on  that  work  with  r^ard  to  the  (xigin  of 
religious  establishments.  And  in  the  case  now  before  us,  were 
we  to  receive  its  authority,  it  would  follow  that  said  church  was 
created  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  saint's  mission  (see 
Chap,  ▼•  $.  8.),  and  at  a  time  when  the  number  of  Christiana 
was  quite  too  small  to  make  us  admit  the  foundation  of  the  many 
churches,  which  it  assigns  to  that  period.  The  first  abbot  of 
Drumshallon  to  be  met  with,  concerning  whom  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained,  was  St.  Ronan,  who  died  of  the  great  plague  in  the 
year  €65.  {AA.  SS.  p.  141.) 

(49)  See  Chap.  viii.  §.  8.  There  have  been  several  disdn- 
goished  persons  of  the  name  of  Lugadius  in  the  6th,  7th,  and 
ioHowing  centuries.  One  of  them  might  have  been  at  Drumshal- 
lon. 

S.iv.  It  is  more  probable,  although  far  from  be- 
ing certain,  that  Natalis  or  Naal,  abbot  of  Kilma- 
nagh,  (50)  who  began  to  be  distinguished  about  these 
times,  was  a  son  of  king  Aengus.  (.51)  Little  or 
nothing  would  be  known  concerning  him,  were  he 
net  highly  praised  in  the  Lives  of  St.  Senan  of  In- 
niscatthy,  who,  when  young,  was  a  pupil  of  his, 
having  been  directed  to  his  monastery  and  school  by 
die  abbot  Cassidus.  (52)  Senan's  younger  days  be- 
longed to  the  early  pait  of  the  sixth  century,  and  ac- 
cordingly this  was  the  period,  in  which  Natalis  flou- 
rished. What  time  he  died  I  cannot  discover,  un- 
less we  should  apply  to  him  what  is  said  of  a  Naal  of 
Invar-Naal  (in  Donegal)  whose  death  is  assigned  to 
A.  D.  564.  (53)  His  memory  was  revered  at  Kil- 
managh  on  the  31st  of  July.  ^54)  Having  now 
made  mention  of  Senan,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
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touch  upon  in  this  place  the  first  part  of  the  history 
of  so  very  eminent  a  saint.  It  is  related,  as  already 
seen,  (55)  that  St.  Patrick,  being  near  the  Shannon  in 
some  part  of  the  now  county  of  Limerick  about,  it 
seems,  the  year  448,  foretold  the  birth  and  future 
greatness  of  Senan.  One  account,  which  appears 
tolerably  correct,  gives  40  years  (56)  between  the 
prophecy  and  Senan's  birth.  Thus  we  may  suppose 
that  he  was  bom  about  A,  D.  488,  a  date  sufficiently 
agreeing  with  the  real  series  of  the  transactions  of  his 
life,  but  not  reconcileabie  with  some  unchronological 
fables  concerning  him.  Not  to  enlarge  on  that  of 
his  having  succeeded,  and  immediately,  St.  Patrick 
in  the  see  of  Armagh,  («57)  this  narrative,  whether 
such  a  prophecy  was  pronounced  or  not,  proves  that, 
as  Senan  came  into  the  world  late  in  the  5th  centu- 
ry, he  could  not  have  founded  the  abbey  of  Iniscat- 
tny  prior  to  St.  Patrick's  arrival  in  Munster,  as 
some  of  our  historians  have  foolishly  stated.  (58)  It 
shows  also  that  even  Ware  was  mistaken  in  assigning 
the  foundation  of  that  abbey  to  the  5th  century.  (59) 
Senan  was  a  native  of  Corco-baskind,  a  district  in 
the  western  part  of  Thomond.  ^60)  His  parents 
were  Christians  and  noble.  Ergmd,  or  Ercan,  his 
father,  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  royal  blood  of  Co- 
nary  I.  formerly  monarch  of  Ireland.  Coemgella, 
his  mother,  was  likewise  of  an  illustrious  Munster 
family.  The  very  place  of  his  birth  is  mentioned, 
viz*  Magh-lacha,  where  his  father  had  one  of  his  re- 
sidences. (6l)  When  arrived  at  a  certain  age,  he 
was  forced  by  the  dynast  of  Corco-baskin  to  join  in 
an  expedition  undertaken  against  the  territory  of 
Corcomroe  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  plunder. 
Q62)  A  proceeding  of  this  sort  did  not  accord  with 
the  pious  disposition  of  young  Senan  ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  contrived  to  avoid  taking  any  share  in  the 
devastation  of  that  country.  God  rewarded  him  for 
his  christian  behaviour  j    for,   when  the  party  to 
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which  he  belonged,  was  routed  with  great  loss,  and  he 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  their  opponents,  he  was 
allowed  to  depart  without  injury,  and  to  go  whither- 
soever he  pleased.  This,  and  some  other  circum- 
stances, which  afterwards  occurred,  induced  him  to 
determine  on  renouncing  the  world.  (63)  He  there- 
fore placed  himself  under  the  abbot  Cassidan,  and 
having  received  from  him  the  monastic  habit,  be- 
came in  some  time  a  great  proficient  in  piety  and 
ecclesiastical  learning.  (64)  Next  he  repaired,  as 
above  mentioned,  to  the  monastery  of  the  most  holy 
and  learned  Natalis,  with  whom  he  spent,  perhaps, 
some  years.  Thence  he  went  to  visit  other  holy 
persons;  but  in  the  account  given  of  these  visits 
some  anachronisms  occur,  which  will  be  inquired 
into  lower  down.  Let  it  suffice  at  present  to  observe 
that  Senan's  establishment  at  Iniscatthy  cannot  be 
placed  earlier  than  about  A.  D.  534,  and  that  a  cer- 
tain  transaction  relative  to  him,  attributed  to  St. 
Brigid  of  Kildare,  belongs  not  to  her  but  to  another 
saint  of  the  same  name.  (6«5) 

(50)  In  Irish  KiUmanach  Drockid,  about  8  miles  to  the  West 
<^  Kilkenny  and  not  &r  firom  the  county  of  Tipperary. 

(51)  Colgan  has  endeavoured  to  give  some  Acte  of  Natalis  at 
Jantuiry  27  in  consequence  of  his  having  thought  that  he  was  the 
same  as  a  St.  Naal  abbot  of  Kill-naile  in  Brefiny  and  afterwards 
of  Devenish,  and  contemporary  with  St  Maidoc  of  Ferns.  Some 
of  the  Irish  Calendarists  make  him  a  son  of  king  Aengus.  This 
cannot  stand ;  for  Molassius  founder  of  Devenish  did  not  die  until 
A.  D.  56^ ;  and  Maidoc  belonged  to  a  late  part  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury. Who  then  will  believe,  that  such  dates  and  circumstances 
are  applicable  to  the  son  of  a  prince,  who  was  killed  in  490  ? 
(Chap.  viii.  §,  8.)  Nor  could  that  St.  Naal  be  the  same  as  Naal 
of  Kilmanagh,  who  certainly  flourished  about  tlie  year  520.  If 
any  abbot  Naal  was  son  of  Aengus,  this  was  the  person.  The 
times  agree,  and  the  place  of  his  residence  answers  very  well,  as  it 
was  not  many  miles  from  Cashel. 

(52)  In  the  metrical  Life  of  St.  Senan  we  read ;  <<  In  visione 
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igitur.  Hoc  abbati  piaecipitur— ^bati  inquam  Casado— boc  ju« 
betur  a  Domino — ut  Senanum  novidum — ad  abbatem  eximium-* 
mittat  Natalum  nomine, — ut  sub  eius  regimine— -disdplinis  et 
acdbus-— instrueretur  pleniuft— fuit  enim  tunc  temporise— fiuna 
Natali  cdebris,— cum  ingens  congrc^atio— in  eius  contubeniio— 
quinquaginta  Tidelicet-^et  centum  iratrum  d^eret."  Then  fol- 
lows various  particulars,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat,  rela- 
tive to  the  [Hx>ceedings  of  Natalis  and  Senan.  The  abbot  Cassi- 
dus  is  called  Cassidan  in  the  prose  life  of  Senan,  translated 
firem  the  Irish  (cap.  11.)  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  the 
territoiy  Kierraighe  Ckuirke  (probably  a  part  of  Keny),  and  to 
have  then  dwelt  in  Irras,  which,  as  appears  from  said  life,  {cap, 
10.)  was  a  maritime  district  in  Corco-baskind,  and  lying  to  th« 
West  of  Magh-lacha.    (See  below  Not.  60, 61 .) 

(53)  4  Masters  (ap.  Colgan,  A  A.  SS.  p.  174  and  IntL  Chron.) 
have  A.  563  (s.e.  564) .  This  Naal  is  stated  to  have  been  the  same 
as  Naal  of  Kilnaille  and  Devenish,  who  is  said  to  have  succeeded 
St.  Molassius.  Strange  jumbling ;  for  the  death  of  Naal  of  In* 
ver-Naal  is  assigned  to  the  27th  January  564,  while  Molassius 
lived  until  the  12th  of  September  in  the  same  year  (4  Masters  id. 
p.  192.)  How  then  could  he  have  been  succeeded  by  this  Naal  ? 
Archdall  makes  a  very  sorry  figure  in  this  matter.  He  says  (at 
Kibaile)  that  Natalis  died  in  563  (564);  at  Inver  he  tells  us  that 
Natalis,  who  died  in  that  year,  was  abbot  of  Inbher-naile,  also  of 
Kilnaile,  and  of  Devenish.  Then  he  informs  us  (at  Devenish  J 
that  Molaisse  having  died  12th  September  same  year,  was  suc^ 
oeeded  by  St.  Natalis  son  of  Aengus  king  of  Connaught  (he 
aluwddhave  said,  Muntter)  who  was  also  abbot  of  Inbhemaile  and 
KUnaile.  Thus  Natalis  would,  when  dead,  have  been  created 
abbot  of  Devenish.  This  absurdity,  however,  is  a  necessary  le- 
Bult  of  a  close  adherence  to  certain  old  hagiologists,  quoted  by 
Colgan,  whom  Archdall  followed  in^lidtly,  and  to  the  date  664 
of  the  4  Masters.  Either  then  this  date  is  wrong ;  or  perhaps 
Naal  of  Devenish  was  a  different  person  firom  the  one  of  Inver- 
oaaL  Yet  they  are  usually  spoken  of  as  one  and  thesame.  I 
strongly  suspect  that  the  date  564  was  originally  mariced  for  Naal 
or  Natalis  of  Kilmanagh,  and  that,  through  a  confusion  of  names, 
It  was  referred  to  another,  who  lived  at  a  later  period.    Natalis  of 
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Kffinaiulghi  akfadugh  wdl  brown  aboik  A.  D.  5d0|  might  Imve 
lived  UBtfl  564. 

(54)  A  A.  8S.  p.  174.  This  notation  of  the  festhal  of  N^  of 
Kflmaouigfa  is  an  additional  proof  of  his  having  b^en  different  ftonf 
theNaaloflnTer^naaly  te.  whose  festival  was  held  on  thie^  27ih  of 
of  Januaiy. 

(55)  CAofy.  iri.  $.  8. 

(5^  Foiirdi  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  cap.  79.  €!o1gan  in  a  Mtb  t6 
the  Tripoitite  {L.  S.  e. 46)  observes  ehat  irf  aaid  chapter 46  ihett 
is  a  varioos  reeding  as  to  ^e  nuifiA>er  of  years,  and  that  one  MS, 
faafe  96.  The  40  yeafs  of  the  fimrth  Life  come,  I  beKefe,  ti&wet 
tethetFtith. 

(57)  This  story  was  feonded  on  a  mistake  in  faavuig  misuttdet. 
stood  some  passages  in  fhe  Lites  of  Senan.  k  is  to  be  observed^ 
that  SL  Patrick)  halving  baptized  a  great  nmnber  of  the  people  of 
Thomondi  whcf  had  crossed  the  Shannon  to  be  inftnicted  by  IM 
(Chap.  n.  f.  8f.)  was  earnestly  reiqinest^  by  thiem  to  visie  the2ir 
ooahtiy.  ThdsattiC  told  them  that  it  was  oot  of  hfe  pc^er  to  conf- 
ply  wifli  their  wish.  On  theii^  diesiring  to  know  #otdd  theyhat^ 
a  bishop  of  their  awn  after  hfe  death,  and  who  woold  be  i3ie  pMOtt, 
he  and  tiiat  God  Would  provide  them  with  a  gtM  bbAop  tmiSpaf 
tiwi  from  airfong  thtemebre^  whose  name  wonld  be  6imafu  Tttt 
irietricd  Zife  has ;  '*  Ineereal  arb  incolis^Ai&tisi^  vtniiaabil0-*4A* 
teiTogaftir  saeptus'^^^quls  post  eom  eplscdfltis^sit  fbtunis  inibL** 
The  saint  is  then  intiodtioed  saying ;  <<  Nascetur  vdbis  parwduf*— 
foturus  Dei  ftmralaSy-^ur  et  Senanos  noitoiri^e^jajn  moo  staUt  OP- 
dine^-^naihr,  Deo  propitioi---iSQOc^ens  episco|ik>.'*  FW>m  die  wlkder 
cdntesEt^and  pteticbllarly  ftoni  (he  second  or  prose  Life  (ctcpp,  Sy  4J 
it^is  dear,  thiit  bi'  tiheae  passi^^  no  more  id  m^ant  than  tlttt  iii-> 
stead  of  St.  PaOidc,.who  acted  then  as^  nnivei^  bishop  of  atf 
Iidbndaiid  aelnrdingiy'of  Thomond,  this  distHetwoukI  hate  afto 
sdkde  yMs  a  bishop  of  its  own,  and  who  ttli^ht  Veiy  justly  b^ 
styled  a*  suoceaBor  of  his;  We  cduld,  if  ne<ie6sary,  itecur  td  tfitf 
great  duDtimof  tH^  unity  of  die  episcopacy,  M*  wdl  e&pressed  by' 
Si  Cyprian;  ** Epii&fp<aus  tMUs  ete,  cujus  a  HHgidis  iii  soUdigm 
jM0«  ieneiuf  iT  and  according  to  which  a  biidfiop  coilld  be  s&kl  W 
succeed  odier  bSihopft  aldiough  liot  attached  to  the  sattMi  see. 
Bat  '^  the  cate  liow  liftdi^  discOfiBkm  the  rittftCier  iff  qiiitcr  [Mh. 
Yet  it  has  been  imdentood  by  some  writers  (see  AA*  SS*  at  8 
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Mart.  p.  542.)  as  if  Senan  had  succeeded  St.  Patzidc  at  Armagh. 
Usher,  whfle  he  rejected  this  ifable,  fell  (p.  873,  seqq.)  into  a 
mistake  ahnost  equally  unfounded.  He  supposed  that,  as  Se- 
nan was  spoken  of  as  a  successor  of  St.  Patrick,  the  latter  had 
been  at  Iniscatthy,  and  acted  there  as  bishop  for  a  considerable 
time.  Usher  must  not  have  read  the  second  Life  of  Senan,  from 
which,  as  well  as  from  the  Tripartite,  (Z>.  S.  c  46.)  it  is  evident 
that  St  P&trick  did  not  visit  the  ooiUifiy  about  Iniscatthj,  al- 
though he  took  care  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  religious  teadi- 
ers.  (See  Chap.  viii.  f .  1.) 

(58)  O  Halloran,  &c  (59)  Ant.  cap.  26.  at  co.  Lim^ck. 

(60)  Harris  {Ant.  ch.  ?•)  says  it  was  the  now  barony  of  Moy- 
arta,  in  the  county  of  Clare.  Although  this  barony  forms  a  part 
of  it,  Corca  b.askind  was,  I  believe,  more  extensive. 

(61)  Second  Life,  cap*  1.  and  6.  seqq.  Magh4€Uiha  was  proba- 
bly in  the  now  barony  of^  Chnderlach^  which  lies  to  the  eaist  of 
Moyarta.  There  is  an  a£Snity  between  the  names  Magh4acha  and 
Clanderlach. 

(62)  lb.  cap.  8.  The  metrical  Life  exhibits  this  transaction  in 
glowing  colours,  under  the  description  of  a  regular  war,  and  re- 
presents  Senan  as  a  military  man  by  profession.  The  author 
seemed  to  think  that  there  were  standing  armies  then  in  Ire- 
land. 

(6S)  lb.  cap.  10.  (64)  lb.  cap.  11. 

(jSS)  We  read  in  the  second  Life  of  Senan  (cap.  S9.)  that  St. 
Brigid,  daughter  of  Condiraid,  of  the  family  of  Mactail,  who  had 
her  cell  at  Cluan-in-fidi  on  the  bank  of  the  Shannon  (Colgan  thinks 
it  was  near  where  that  river  receives  the  Fergus),  had  prepared  a 
vestment,  which  she  wished  to  send  to  Luseatthy  for  St.  Senan. 
Finding  no  mode  of  conveyance  she  wrapped  it  up  in  hay  and  put 
it  into  a  basket,  which  she  entrusted  to  the  current  of  the  river, 
after  having  written  on  it  a  prop^  direction.  It  is  added  that  it 
anrived  safe  to  him.  In  the  third  Life  of  St.  Brigid  of  Kildare 
(cap.  115.)  and  fourth  (L.  1.  c.  81.)  this  anecdote  was  transferred 
to  her,  with  this  variation,  that  the  basket  or  box  was  entrusted  to 
the  ocean,  and  had  to  pass  over  a  very  great  round  and  extent  of 
sea.  Thus  a  transaction,  in  which  there  is  nothing  improbable, 
was  transformed  into  a  marvellous  stoiy,  which  has  hdped  to  give 
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rise  to  the  opinion  (Usher p.  874),  that  Senan  was  established  at 
Inniscatthy  before  the  death  of  St.  Brigid. 

5*  V.  We  are  now  approaching  the  last  days  of  the 
great  St.  Brigid.  Her  friend  Conlaeth,  bishop  of 
Kildare,  (66)  preceded  her  in  his  passage  to  eter- 
nity, having  died  on  the  3d  of  May  A.  D.  519.  (67) 
We  may  reasonably  suppose,  that  a  successor  was  ap- 
pointed, but  who  he  was  is  not  regularly  recorded. 
(68)  Meanwhile  St.  Brigid's  institution  seems  to 
have  spread  far  and  wide  throughout  Ireland ;  but 
from  the  loose  manner,  in  which  the  establishments 
belonging  to  it  are  mentioned  here  and  there,  and 
the  great  neglect  of  chronological  arrangement  in 
her  Lives,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  times  either  of 
those  establishments,  (69)  or  of  the  principal  part  of 
the  transactions  of  her  life,  particularly  after  the 
foundation  of  Kildare.  She  is  said  to  have  been  at 
Armagh,  and  nuns  are  spoken  of  as  being  there  with 
her.  (70)  Perhaps  then  we  may  be  allowed  to  date 
from  her  own  times  the  foundation  of  the  Brigidine 
nunnery  of  that  city.  (71)  St.  Brigid  was  constantly 
occupied  in  promoting  the  good  of  others,  and  some 
very  singular  instances  of  her  miraculous  powers  are 
related,  relative  to  her  exertions  for  that  purpose. 
The  most  eminent  persons  of  her  times  either  visited 
her  or  corresponded  with  her.  Besides  several  al-' 
ready  mentioned,  (p^)  St.  Ailbe  of  Emly  used  to 
confer  with  her  on  holy  subjects,  on  occasion  of  vi« 
siting  her,  which  he  did  more  than  once.  (7^)  The 
celebrated  Gildas  is  said  to  have  sent  her,  as  a  token 
of  his  esteem,  a  small  bell  cast  by  himself  (74) 
Brendan,  called  of  Clonfert,  who  afterwards  became 
so  renowned,  waited  upon  her  to  be  instructed  on  a 
certain  religious  subject.  (75)  St.  Brigid  was  atten- 
tive to  the  conduct  of  young  persons  not  only  females, 
as  her  station  required,  but  likewise  males.  Of  her 
watchfulness  in  this  respect  an  instance  is  given  in  the 
case  of   Nennidh,    sumamed   Lamh-gJUan    f clean 
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hand  J,  son  of  Ethach  and  a  native  of  a  place  called 
MuH  or  Mtda.  (76)     He  was  a  student,  perhaps  at 
Kildare,  when  St.  Brigid,  happening  to  be  with  some 
of  her  nuns  not  far  from  the  monastery,   saw  him 
running  very  fast  and  in  an  unbecoming  manner. 
She  sent  for  him,  and  on  his  coming  up  to  her,  which 
he  seemed  loth  to  do,  asked  him  whither  he  was  run- 
ning in  such  haste.     He  replied,  seemingly  as  if  in 
jest,  that  he  was  running  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
I  wish,  said  the  saint,  that  I  deserved  to  run  along 
with  you  to-day  to  that  kingdom  ;  pray  for  me  that 
I^  may  arrive  there.     AflPected  by  these  words  he  re^ 
quested  that  she  would  offer  up  her  prayers  for  his 
pursuing  a  steady  course  towards  heaven,  and  5aid  he 
would  pray  for  her  and  many  others*     She  then 
prayed  for  him,  and  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to 
touch  his  heart,  so  that  he  did  penance,  and  ever  after 
led  a  most  religious  life.     Next  she  foretold  to  him 
that  he  was  the  person,  from  whose  hau^  in  due  time 
she  Would  receive  the  holy  viaticum  on  the  day  of  her 
death.  (77)     Some  circumstances  are  then  related 
concerning  the  care  he  took  to  keep  clean  the  hand, 
which  was  to  be  used  on  that  great  occasion,  and 
whence  he  got  his  surname  ;  and  it  is  added  that  he 
afterwards  went  to  Britain,  where  he  remained  until 
near  the  time  that  St.  Brigid  died.  (78)     The  con- 
versation between  him  and  the  saint  must  have  oc- 
curred several  years  prior  to  her  death,  as  he  was  then 
only  a  student  and  giddy;  so  that  a  considerable 
time  must  have  elapsed  before  he  was  qualified,  as  Zf 
priest,  to  attend  so  great  a  saint  at  her  departure  from 
this  life.     He  has  been  confounded  with  the  cele- 
brated  St.  Nennidh   sumamed  LaobJi-dearc  (part 
eyed)  abbot  and  bishop  at  Inis-mhuigh-Samh  (79) 
(Fermanagh)  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century. 
Not  only  the  surnames  but  several  other  circumstances 
plainly  show,  that  they  were  distinct  persons.  (80) 
He  is  said  to  have  written  a  Latin  hymn  in  honour 
of  St.  Brigid,  which  is  still  extant.  (81) 
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(66)  See  Chap*  viii.  §  xi. 

(67)  Tr.  Th.  p.  629.  Ware.  Bishopn  at  ^iWflr<?. 

(68)  Colgan  (loc,  cit.)  quotes  an  author,  who  calls  Natfiroich 
(of  whom  above  Chap,  viii.  §,  xi.)  a  bishop,  and  thinks  that  he 
might  have  been  bishop  of  Kildare.  If  so,  he  succeeded  Conla^th. 
Colgans  adds  that  he  Nourished  in  the  year  520.  ArdidaD  not 
only  transformed  Natfroich  into  a  coachman  and  abbot,  but 
changed  the  ,/^mAee/ of  Colgan  into  dietL  In  case  Natfrmch 
was  made  bishop  afler  Conla6th,  it  can  scarcely  be  admitted,  that 
he  could  have  been  a  priest  before  St.  Patrick's  death  in  465,  or 
tliat  it  was  by  him  he  was  appointed  spiritual  director  of  St.  Bri- 
gid.     (See  Not.  135  to  Chap,  viii.) 

(69)  Colgan  (Tr.  Th,  p,  625)  reckons  a  heap  of  churdies, 
monasteries,  &c.  under  the  name  of  St.  Brigid.  But,  with  regard 
to  the  &r  greatest  part  o£  them,  it  cannot  be  ascertained  whether 
they  were  erected  before  or  after  the  foundation  of  KUdare,  (See 
Chap.  VIII.  §.  4.)  or  even  afler  the  saint's  death,  as,  I  am  sure^ 
very  many  of  them  were. 

(70)  Fourth  Life,  L.  2.  c  32. 

(71)  This  nunnery  must  not  be  confounded  with  another  at  or 
near  Armagh,  established,  most  probably,  by  St.  Patrick.  (See 
Chap.  VIII.  §.  9.)  Harris  and  Archdall  were  wrong  in  attributing 
to  him  also  the  Brigidine  nunnery.  St.  Brigid,  as  already  proved, 
was  not  a  nun  until  after  his  death. 

(72)  Chap.  VIII.  §.  IV.  and  xi. 

(73)  Life  of  Ailbe.  See  Tr.  Th.  p.  604.  Compare  with  what 
has  been  said  fNat.  43.)  concerning  Ailbe's  cell  at  Clane. 

(74)  TV.  Th.  p.  605.  and  AA.  SS.  p.  188. 

(75)  TV.  Th.  p.  605. 

*'  (76)  Fourth  Life,  L.  2.  c.  61.  Colgan,  having  patched  up  fiom 
various  documents  the  Acts  of  St.  Nennidh  at  18  Jan.  represents 
him,  without  however  offering  any  solid  proof,  as  great  grandson, 
by  his  father's  side,  of  king  Leogaire.  For,  an  Eochad,  grand- 
son of  Leogaire,  is  spoken  of  in  Irish  history.  Colgan,  who  was 
wonderfully  fond  of  giving  a  princely  origin  to  our  saints,  would 
&in  make  him  the  same  as  Ethach,  the  father  of  Nennidh.  Then 
to  mend  the  matter  he  sa3rs,  that  Nennidh  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick ;  as  if  St  Patrick  could  have  had 
fiir  scholar  a  great  grandson  of  a  king  his  ootemporary,  who  waa 
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most  probably  a  younger  man  than  himself,  although  he  died- 
some,  not  long,  time  sooner.  Colgan  is  more  rational  in  calling 
Nennidh  a  disciple  of  St.  Fiech,  as,  supposing  the  latter  to  have 
lived  untfl  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  Nennidh  might  . 
have  been  at  his  school.  A  Nanned^  (seemingly  the  same  as 
Nennidh)  is  mentioned  (Tripart.  Z.  3.  c.  22)  among  some  oS 
Fiech's  disciples.  But  Colgan  (Not.  nd,  loc.)  thmks  he  was  dif- 
ferent from  Nennidh  Lamh-ghlan,  altliough  in  AA,  SS.  (at  18 
Jan.)  he  makes  them  one  and  the  same,  besides  contradicting 
himself  also  with  regard  to  the  genealogy  of  the  latter.  As  there 
were  in  the  sixth  century  several  persons  so  called,  no  decision 
can  be  formed  on  the  mere  identity  of  name.  As  to  the  place 
called  Mukiy  Colgan  went  quite  out  of  his  way  in  imagining  that 
it  was  the  isle  of  Mull  to  the  west  of  Scotland,  not  that  he  sujp- 
posed  Nennidh  to  have  heen  bom  there,  but  that  he  thought 
Nennidh,  who  is  said  to  have  spent  some  years  out  of  Ireland, 
might  have  been  in  that  island.  But  in  the  above  quoted  Life  of 
St.  Brigid  Mula  is  mentioned  in  terms  plainly  indicating  his  birUi- 
place;  '<  Ninnidius,  filius  Ethach  de  partibus  Mula."  There  are 
places  enough  in  Ireland  called  by  that  name  to  this  very  day, 
such  as  Mullagh  in  Cavan,  and  Mullagh  near  I^ngford,  of  one 
or  other  of  which  Nennidh  might  have  been  a  native. 

(77)  Fourth  Life,  L.  2.  c.  62. 

(78)  lb.  and  AA.  8 S.  at  IS  Jan. 

(79)  Colgan,  Acts  at  18  Jan.  which  Acts  he  affixed  to  that 
day  in  consequence  of  tliis  confusion.  For  that,  or,  as  others 
have  it,  the  16th  of  Januaiy  was  the  festival  day  of  Nennidh 
Laobh-dearc ;  whereas  nothing  is  known  concerning  the  day  as- 
signed to  Nennidh  Lamh-ghlan.  Harris,  following  this  mistake, 
placed  the  foundation  of  the  abbey  of  Inis-mhuigh-Samh  in  the 
5th  century.  Archdall  calls  it  Inu^maC'^aint.  Of  this  abbey, 
&C.  we  will  see  elsewhere. 

(80)  The  sumamed  Laobh.dearc  was'  a  disciple  of  Finian  of 
Clonard  and  contemporary  with  Columb-kill,  &c.  therefore  long 
after  the  time  of  the  conversation  held  with  St.  Brigid  by  Lamh- 
ghlan,  who  most  probably  never  had  a  monastery  in  Ireland,  hav- 
ing lived  much  abroad,  and  perhaps  was  not  even  a  monk.  At 
least,  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  St  Brigid's  Lives  to  make  us  be- 
lieve that  he  was.    Colgan  found  himitlf  greatly  puzzled  by  the 
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different  surnames,  which  certainly  were  given  to  distinguish  one 
Nennidh  from  the  other. 

(81)  It  has  been  published  by  Colgan  (Tr.  Th.p.  542.)  and 
b^ins  with  the  words ;  "  Christm  in  nostra  insula.*'    Then  after 
some  lines  we  have,  *'  Audiie  virginis  laudes^  &c.    Hiere  seems 
to  be  some  misplacement  of  the  strophes,  if  we  are  to  listen  to  an 
old  Scholiast  on  it,  quoted  by  Colgan,  (»6.  p.  ^4*5.)  who  says,  that 
it  began  with  Audiie^  &c.     He  writes ;  '<  S.  Nennidius  Lamk^ 
iodany  id  est,  mundimanus^  composuit  hunc  hymnum  in  laudem 
S.  Brigidae,  vd  S.  Fiechus  Sleptensis.     Audiie  virginis  laudes  est 
ejus  initium.     Vel   S.  Ultanus  de  Ardbrecain  composuit,  Ac. 
Lamh-iodan  is,  as  Colgan  observes,  (AA.  SS.p.  115.)  the  same 
as  Latfih'ghlan  ;  for  iodan  is  only  another  name  for  dean*    As  to 
leech's  bdmg  the  author,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed,  that  Fiech  survived  St  Brigid,  after  whose 
death  that  hymn  was  composed.    Colgan  was  inclined  to  think 
that  Ultan  of  Ardbraccan  was  the  author,  because  he  had  written 
a  book  on  the  Acts  of  St.  Brigid.     But  it  does  not  thence  foUow* 
that  he  wrote  also  the  hymn.     Ware's  account  of  tliis  hymn  and 
author,  as  it  appears  in  the  En^ish  translation  and  in  Harris,  is 
strangely  garbled.    He  calls  him  f  Writers  J  Nimidus  Lainidan, 
and  conjectures  that  he  was  the  same  as  the  abbot  Nennidh  of  a 
place  in  Lough-Erne,  that  is,  of  Inis-mhuigh-Samh.    This  Nen- 
nidh was,  as  we  have  just  seen,  different  from  Lamh-^ilan  or 
Lamh4odan  coirupted,  in  the  document  used  by  Ware,  into  Lai-- 
nidany  in  the  same  manner  as  Nennidh  into  Nimid.    If  Ware, 
or  his  English  translatiir,  had  pot  been  deceived  by  the  author^ 
he  followed,  he  would  have  known  that  the  person,  said  to  have 
composed  that  hymn,  •  was    called  Nennidh^Lamk-ghlan  ;    nor 
would  he  have  spoken  of  two  hymns  instead  of  one,  or,  at  least, 
not  given  to  understand  that  the  part  alone  beginning  with 
Audtte  was  in  praise  of  St.  Brigid ;  whereas  the  other  beginning 
with  ChristuSf  &c.  is  equally  relative  to  her.     In  Ware's  Ladn 
original  Nimidus  I^ainidan  is  mentioned  only  under  the  article 
Fiech,  and  inddentally 

§«  VI.  The  time  at  length  arrived,  when  this  ex- 
traordinary saint  was  to  receive  the  reward  promised 
by  God  to  those,  who  love  him  as  she  did.     Nothing 
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particular  is  recorded  as  to  the  nature  of  her  last  ill- 
ness, and  it  is  merely  stated  that  finding  her  end 
approaching,  she  received,  a  short  time  before  her 
death,  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  from  the  hand  of  St.  Nennidh* 
(82)     That  she  died  at  Kildare  cannot  be  called  in 
question,  as  that  was  her  permanent  residence  ;  nor 
are  we  to  listen  to  a  tale  of  her  deatii  having  occurred 
in  Ulster,  which  was  patched  up  on  the  supposition 
that  she  was  buried  at  Down,  than  which  nothing 
ean  be  more  false.  (83)     It  is  universally  agreed  on, 
that  she  died  on  the  1st  of  February ;  but  in  what 
year  it  is  far  from  being  decided.     Some  foreign 
writers  have  said,   in  518  ;  a  calculation   founded 
upon  having  mistaken  the  year  of  St.  Patrick's  death, 
whence  Nennius  reckoned  sixty  years  to  that  of  St. 
Brigid.  (84)     Others  have  the  year  5^1  ;  (85)  but 
a  greater  number  of  writers  maintain  (hat  the  year 
of  her  death  was  5^i3.  (86)     Tlie  former  of  these 
two  dates  is  solely,  and  the  latter  almost  chiefiy 
founded  on  wrong  supputations  of  the  year,  in  whica 
St.  Patrick  died,  and  on  the  admission  of  an  un- 
proved and  indeed  false  assumption  that  St.  Brigid 
survived  him  exactly  30  years.  (87)     It  must,  how- 
ever, be  allowed  that  some  documents  would,  if  we 
were  certain  of  their  correctness,  favour  the  latter  opi- 
nion, (88)  Some  Irish  Annals  assign  it  to  A.  D.  525, 
a  date  (^9)  best  agreeing  with  what  Nennius  has 
concerning  the  birth  of  Columbkill    having  been 
four  years  prior  to  the  death  of  St.  Brigid.  (90)     It 
appears  to  me  bettcx  supported  than  that  of  523, 
which  is  the  only  one  that  can  stand  any  competition 
with  it ;  and  between  the  two  the  reader  may  decide 
for  himself.     As  to  any  other  dates,  that  haye  been 
proposed,  they  are  scarcely  worthy  of  consideration* 
With  this  inquiry  is  connected  that  into  the  number 
of  years  that  the  saint  lived.     According  to  some 
accounts  she  died  in  the  70th  year  of  her  age  >  ac« 
cording  to  others  in  the  74th.  (91)    Thia  diversity 
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affects  also  the  question  concerning  the  year  of  her 
birth,  which,  although  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
already  supposed  (92)  to  have  been  A,  D.  453,  w^ 
perhaps  45J.  (9S)  On  these  points,  as  they  are  of 
very  little  importance  and  do  not  affect  the  truth  of 
St.  Brigid's  history,  every  one  may  follow  whichever 
of  the  now  mentioned  calculations  he  thinks  most 
convenient.  This  great  saint  is  said  to  have  written 
some  tracts,  one  of  which  was  a  Rule  for  the  mem- 
bers of  her  institution,  and  which,  we  may  be  sure, 
was  a  mere  summary  of  the  simple  regulations  uni- 
versally observed  by  holy  virgins  and  nuns  before  va- 
rious Rules  and  different  religious  Orders  were  even 
thought  of.  (94)  A  letter,  written  in  Irish,  to  a 
St.  Aidus,  son  of  Degil,  concerning  whom  I  can 
find  no  further  account,  is  also  attributed  to  her» 
besides  two  small  pieces  also  in  Irish.  (95)  It  would 
be  superfluous  to  enlarge  on  the  extraordinary  vene- 
ration, with  which  her  memory  has  been  revered  not 
only  in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain ;  (96)  but  in  every 
part  of  the  Western  Church  ;  (97)  or  to  undertake 
a  formal  refutation  of  the  impudent  assertion  of  that 
pseudo-antiquary  Dn  Ledwich,  that  St.  Brigid  was 
an  imaginary  saint.  (98) 

(82)  Fourth  Life,  L.  2,  c.  6S»  Nenaidh,  although  he  is  said  to 
have  lived  for  some  years  in  Britain,  and,  according  to  one  ac- 
count, even  at  Rome,  was  in  all  probability  a  member  of  the 
clergy  of  Kildare,  and,  it  seems,  particularly  attached  to  the  ser* 
vice  of  the  nunneiy.  He  is  called  simply  sacerdos  (VvQh  Life> 
cap.  58)  ivithout  any  allusion  to  the  monastic  state* 

(83)  The  author  of-  the  fourth  Life,  who  lived  at  a  time  when 
St,^rigid's  remains  were  si]q^posed  to  be  at  Down  (see  Not,  18  to 
Chap.  VIII.)  imagined  {L.2.  o.99.)  that  she  had  been  oi^inally 
buried  there,  and  accordingly  that  it  was  there  or  in  the  nei^ 
bourhood  that  she  died.  Hence  the  story ;  but  it  is  more  than 
sufficiently  refuted  by  the  testimony  of  Cogitosus,  in  whose  days 
the  body  of  the  saint  was  s^  at  Kildare,  and  indeed  in  a  mag* 
nificent  shrine.  (See  Not,  cit.)    It  is  odd  that  Cblgan  could  hav<a 
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hesitated  (TV.  Th,  p.  618.)  on  a  matter  so  very  clear.     Bolkuidus 
did  not.    (See  Comment,  praev.  ad  V,  S»  Br.  §,  6-70 

(84)  It  had  been  said  that  St.  Patrick  died  A.  D.  458,  (see 
Chap.  VII.  §,  2.)  to  which  year  if  60  be  added  we  have  518.  But, 
as  the  antecedent  was  false,  so  is  the  consequent 

(85)  Marianus  Scotus  followed  by  Baronius,  Ware,  and  many 
others. 

(86)  Usher,  Colgan,  BoUandus,  &c. 

(87)  This  stoiy  of  SO  years  intervening  between  the  deaths  of 
the  two  saints  has  been  taken  from  the  spurious  tract  called  St. 
Patrick's  Testament  (see  Not.  95  to  Chap,  vii.),  in  which  we  find 
the  &vourite  division  of  our  Apostle's  years  into  thirties.  To  these 
was  added  another  thirty,  at  the  end  of  which  St.  Brigid  was  to 
bless  Ireland.  (Usher,  p.  883.)  Thence  it  got  into  the  fourth 
Life  of  St.  Brigid  {L.  2.  c.  99.),  and  became  popular.  Marianus 
Scotus,  having  assigned  St.  Patrick's  death  to  A.  D.  491,  placed, 
agreeably  to  this  supposition,  that  of  St  Brigid  in  521 ;  while  the 
sticklers  for  A.  D.  493,  following  the  same  principle,  fixed  it  at  523. 
One  of  these  was  Bollandus  (at  iS^.  Brigid ) ;  but  his  successors 
Henschenius  and  Papebrochius  rejected  (at  S>  Patric  17  Mart.) 
these  thirty  years,  and  made  out  another  calculation  for  themselves, 
whidi  cannot  be  admitted,  placing  her  death  in  506  or  517.  Til- 
lemont  justly  remaiks,  that  they  have  not  adduced  any  w&ghty 
proof  for  these  dates,  {Mem.  &c  Tom.  xvi.  p.  470.)  See  Nat.  25 
to  Chap.  VIII. 

(88)  An  Irish  Life  of  St.  Brigid  and  the  Annals  of  Roscrea, 
lefeired  to  by  Colgan  (Tr.  1%.  p.  619.),  assign  St.  Brigid's  death 
to  a  Wednesday.  Now  the  first  of  Februaiy  fell  on  that  day  in 
the  year  523.  I  suspect  that  this  notation  of  Wednesday  is  only 
an  imitation  of  the  Wednesdays  marked  for  St.  Patrick.  (See 
Chap.  IV.  §.1.)  To  make  the  parallel  still  stronger,  it  has  been 
added  that  St.  Brigid  todc  the  veil  also  on  a  Wednesday.  Colgan 
builds  on  this  notation,  which  Usher  was  either  ignorant  of  or 
overlooked,  and  ai^es  that  it  cannot  be  ap|)lied  to  any  year  later 
than  523,  because,  according  to  the  fourth  Life  of  St.  Brigid 
{L.  2.  c.  99.),  she  died  during  the  pontificate  of  Pope  Hormisdas, 
and  therefore  prior  to  the  month  of  August  in  said  year.  Little 
reliance,  however,  can  be  placed  on  that  passage,  as  we  find  in  it 
nothing  but  confusion,  St.  Brigid's  death  being  said  also  to  have 
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•ocurred  duriDg  the  reign  of  Justinian  and  in  the  year  548, 
periods  very  diffa-ent  fivrn  that  of   Hormisdas.     (See  Usher, 

p.  884.) 

(89)  Usher  observes  (fee  ce^.)  that  some  books  referred  to  in  the 
Annals  of  Ulster  marie  the  death  of  St.  Brigid  at  525.  This  date 
has  been  followed  bj  the  4*  Masters.  (Tr.  Th.p  619.).  The 
Ulster  Annalist  himself  has  A.  D.  524. 

(90)  See  Not.  12  to  Chap.  vii. 

(91)  The  Annals  of  Ulster  and  the  Martyrologium  Tamlactense 
have  the  70th ;  the  martjrology  of  Don^al  the  74th.  (TV.  1%.  p. 
620.)  The  author  of  the  4th  Life  gives  her  80  years;  but  his 
statements  are  so  contradictory  that  (hey  are  not  worth  attend* 
ing  to. 

(92)  Chap,  viii.  §.2. 

(93)  In  the  hypothesis  of  St  Brigid  having  died  in  528>  and  in 
the  70th  year  of  her  age  as  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  &c.  state,  Usher's 
calculalibn  of  her  birth  in  45d  is  perfectly  correct ;  for,  whatever 
was  the  year,  the  day,  on  which  she  was  bom,  was  later  than  the 
first  of  Februaiy  (see  Not.  26  to  Chap,  viii.) ;  and  thus,  as  she 
did  not  complete  her  70th  year,  her  birth  must  be  assigned  to  453. 
In  like  manner,  still  supposing  that  she  died  in  her  70th  year, 
which  seems  the  best  founded  opinion,  if  she  lived  until  A.  D. 
525,  her  birth  must  be  placed  in  455. 

(94)  See  Chap.  viii.  §.  3.  and  Not,  34  id.  A  droll  controversy 
has  been  carried  on  between  the  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustiny 
and  the  Augustinian  hermits,  commonly  called  Augustinians ;  each 
party  pretending  that  St.  Brigid  belonged  to  the  dass  of  nuns  who 
followed  their  respective  institutions^  or  that  she  had  taken  her 
Rule  from  them.  Colgan  strove  ( Tr,  Th.  p.  620. )  t»  please  both 
parties.  The  short  mode  of  sflencing  the  disputants  would  have 
been  to  teD  them,  that  neither  of  their  institutions  existed  until 
some  hundreds  of  years  after  the  time  of  St.  Brigid.  Yet  in  acer- 
tain  sense  her  Rule  may  be  said  to  have  been  somewhat  Augustinian, 
inasmuch  as  we  may  reasonably  suppose  it  agreed  m  substance  with 
the  directions  drawn  up  by  St.  Augustin  for  the  nuns  over  whom 
his  sister  {Hrecdded.    See  Not,  133  to  Chap.  iv. 

(95)  One  of  these  two  tracts  is  a  poem  on  the  vvtues  of  St. 
Patrick ;  the  other  is  entitled,  Qjuvoer  of  divine  laoe.  Colgan  tells 
mfTr.  2^)9. 610)  that  he  had  a  copy  of  them  and  of  the  letter 
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to  Aldus.    As  to  some  woiks  fblsely  ascribed  tb  her,  see  ib*  and 
Ware  f  Writers  at  St.  BrigidJ. 

(96)  Hector  Boethius  writes  fHist.  Scot.  L.  9 J;  **  EffectH  art 
ejusdem  Brigidae  Tiigiiiis  ad  posteritatem  cdebiis  nsqae  adeo 
merooria,  ut  Scoti,  Picti,  HIbemiciy  et  qui  illis  gentibos  vidnas 
babent  sedes  Angli  earn  inter  fbeminas,  quas  Cbristiana  ecdesia  in 
Sanctorum  numenun  retulit,  secundum  Deiparam  Virginem 
praecipua  semper  habuerint  yeneralione.  Templa  Brigidae  inter 
bos  populos  sacniy  quot  vix  alicui  Divorum,  bujus  rei  certa  sunt 
indicia,**  Some  old  Irisb  writers  call  her  the  second  Maiy,  o^ 
Maiy  of  the  Iiish»  and,  as  she  had  contributed  so  essentially  to  the 
forming  of  children  of  God  and  brethren  of  Christ,  another,  as  it 
were,  mother  of  our  Saviour,  alluding  also  to  his  words ;  Whosoever 
shall  do  the  tuill  of  my  Father^  toho  is  in  heaven^  the  same  is  my 
brother^  atid  sisterf  and  mother  f  Matth.  xii.  50.  I  have  men- 
tioned this  manner  of  speaking  concerning  St.  Brigid,  because 
Colgan,  who  quotes  (Tr.  Th.  p.  622.)  several  passages  relatire  to 
it,  has  not  sufficiently  explained  them.  Alcuin  in  one  of  his  short 
poetical  pieces  (No.  247.)  writes ; 

'<  Yiiginibus  sacris  praesens  haec  ara  dicata  est, 
Quaram  dara  fuit  Scottonun  vita  per  urbes, 
Brigida  sancta  foemina,  Christo  simul  Hafidelis, 
Hac  nobis  salutem  per  suffiragia  sancta,"  &c 

(97)  See  Tr.  Th.  p.  623.  seqq. 

(98)  Aniig.  of  Irdand^p.  S78.  Can  any  thing  be  more  pre- 
sumptuous or  intolerable  than  to  throw  out  such  a  palpable  lie  in 
direct  opposition  to  as  dear  testimonies  and  universal  consent  of 
critics  and  historians  as  ever  iqipeared  on  any  subject  ?  Not  to 
mention  the  Irish  Calendar  and  other  numberless  documents,  St. 
Biigid*s  name  is  not  only  in  the  Roman  martyrology,  but  in  that  of 
Bede,  Usuardus,  &c  and  even  in  the  Additions  to  that  called  of 
St.  Jerome.  It  was  also  in  andent  litanies  used  in  the  early  part 
c£  the  seventh  oentoiy.  (See  Chap.  u.  f.6.)  I  call  this  assertion 
of  Ledwich  a  lie  ;  for  elsewhere,  as  it  there  answered  his  puipose, 
he  speaks  of  her  as  having  really  existed.  Thus  Dr.  Milner,  not 
having  observed  the  passage  above  referred  to,  was  induced  to  sup* 
pose  (  Tour  in  Ireland,  Letter  xi.)  that  he  did  not  deay  the  exist- 
ence of  St.Brigid.  It  is  true  that  he  did  not  in  that  part  of  hia 
rhqMody  (p»  387.)  where  he  would  fain  show,  in  a  tone  of  th« 
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moBt  profiuie  levity  and  infidel-like  spirit  of  calumny,  that  she  was 
no  othar  than  a  sort  of  Druidess  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  holy 
fire  in  place  of  the  heathen  Druidesses  o£  yore.  Where  did  he 
find  these  Irish  Druidesses  ?  That  the  pagan  Irish  worshipped  fire 
I  admit ;  but  the  care  of  it  was  entrusted  not  to  women  but  to  men. 
Away  then  witli  this  nonsense ;  and  as  to  the  Doctor's  infamous 
assumption  concerning  St.  Brigid  and  her  nuns  having  l^een  esta* 
blished  at  Kildare  merely  as  preservers  of  fire,  I  will  tell  him  that, 
so  far  from  any  such  thing,  there  is  not  in  any  of  her  Lives  nor  of 
the  very  many  old  documents,  in  which  her  transactions  are  ^x>ken 
of,  the  least  allusbn  to  such  an  employment  or  to  perpetual  fire. 
The  first  author,  who  has  made  mention  of  this  fire,  is  Giraldus 
Cambrensis ;  and  indeed  he  has  given  uq  stories  enough  about  it. 
It  was  kept  constantly  burning  in  an  indosure  near  the  monast^ 
for,  as  Ware  says  (Antiq.  cap.  1?.),  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and 
strangers;  to  which  Harris  (Ch.  35)  wantonly  added,  as  was 
pretended*  When  that  practice  was  introduced,  we  have  no  means 
of  discovering.  It  was  not  observed  in  St.  ^rigid's  time ;  nor  did 
the  writers  of  her  Lives  know  any  thing  about  it.  On  the  con- 
trary they  relate,  that,  on  an  occasion  of  isome  strangers  coming 
at  night  towards  the  monastery,  St.  Brigid  ordered  a  fire  to  be 
made,  and  water  warmed  for  washing  their  feet.  (Third  Life,  cap. 
84.  and  Fourth,  X.  2.  c.  570  Hence  it  appears  that  no  .$re  was 
then  kept  constantly  burning.  Whatever  was  the  system  of  the 
heathen  Irish  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  fire,  nothing  oi>  • 
curs  to  prove  that  the  practice  of  Kildare  was  in  any  manner  de- 
rived from  it ;  although  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  some  remnants 
of  Pagan  customs  have  been  observed,  without  however  any  bad 
intention,  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  and  that  it  was 
sometimes  even  thought  adviseable  to  allow  certain  such  usages 
as  being  harmless  in  themselves,  yet  with  the  precaution  of  having 
them  directed  to  the  worship  and  honour  of  the  true  and  almighty 
God.  (See  Gregory  the  great's  Letter  to  Mellitus  ap.  Bede  EccL 
Hist.  L.  1  c.  30.) 

§•  VII.  St.  Derlugdacha,  who  had  been  a  favourite 
scholar  of  St.  Brigid,  succeeded  her  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  institution  of  Kildare,  and  is  said  to 
have  survived  her  only  a  year,  neither  more  nor  less. 
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Accordingly  her  death  is  assigned  to  the  first  of  Fe- 
bruary, (99)  and  must  have  occurred  either  in  the 
year  524  or  526,  according  as  that  of  St.  Brigid's 
death  may  be  computed.     About  the  same  time>  viz. 
in  the  year  526,  (1 00)  and  on  the  1  Sth  of  January, 
died  Ailill  archbishop  of  Armagh,  after  having  go- 
verned that   see  nearly  thirteen  years.  (lOl)     He 
was  succeeded  by  a  namesake  of  his   own,  who  is 
therefore  called  Ailill  or  Alild  the  second,  and,  like 
him,  of  the  sept  of  Hi-Bressail.  (102)    St.  Ailbe  of 
Emly  after  a  long  life,  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  spent  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  instructing  and 
preparing  others  for  Vie  sacred  ministry,  (103)  and 
m  forwarding  by  all  means  in  his  power  the  good  of 
religion,  (104)  was  in  the  following  year  called  out 
of  this  world,  and  his  death  is  assigned  in  our  Annals 
to  the  year  52T.  (105)     The  day  marked  for  it  is 
the  1 2th  of  September.     The  reputation  of  this  holy 
and  learned  man  was  so  great,  that  he  was  styled  ano- 
tfier  Patrick,   (106)  and  was  reckoned  among  the 
principal  fathers  of  the  Irish  church.  (107)     Of  his 
writings  there  is  still  extant  a  Monastic  or  Collegiate 
Rule.  (108)     With  Ailbe  is  usually  joined  Declan 
of  Ardmore,  who  survived  him  ;  but  how  long  we 
are  not  informed.     To  what  has  been  already  said 
of  him  (109)  I  have  nothing  to  add,  except  that  his 
festival  was  held  on  the  24th  of  July.  (110)     He 
was  succeeded  at  Ardmore  by  St.  Ultan  son  of  Ere, 
not,   it  seems,  as  bishop  but  only  as  abbot,  (ill) 
Ultan  had  been  a  disciple  of  Declan,  and  had,  before 
Declan  called  him  to  Ardmore,  a  monastery  at  Con- 
ing, a  place  apparently  near  Clonmel.  (112)     Con- 
cerning his  transactions  little  or   nothing  else   is 
l^nown.  (lis)     Some  years  prior  to  the  46ath  of 
Ailbe  I  find  recorded  that  of  two  prelates,  of  whom 
very  little  is  said  in  Irish  history.     One  was  St.  Boe- 
tius  son  of  Bronac,  bishop  of  Monaster,  or,  as  called 
from  him,   Monaster-boice  in  the   now  county  of 
Louth*     His  death  is  marked  at  the  7th  of  Decern- 
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ber,  A.  D.  532.  (114)  The  other  was  St.  Beoadh 
bishop  at  Ardcame  in  the  county  of  Roscommon, 
(115)  who  died  on  the  8th  of  March  in  524,  (116) 
He  was  of  royal  descent,  and  of  a  very  generous  dis- 
position. From  the  manner  in  which  he  is  spokea 
of  in  the  Irish  Calendars^  &c.  it  appears  that  he  was 
held  in  high  estimation. 

(99)  At  said  day  Colgan  has  what  he  calls  her  Acts,  which  are 
meagre  enough  and  not  wortli  making  extracts  from.  She  b  the 
saint  whom  Dempster  pretended  to  have  been  a  sister  of  St.  Gu- 
nifort.  (See  Not,  22  to  Chap,  i.)  Her  being  revered  at  Trismgeu 
(ib.)  was  probably  owing  to  her  connexions  with  St.  Brigid,  whose 
memoiy  was  most  highly  respected  in  Germany. 

(100)  Usher  Ind.  Chron*  Ware,  &c  The  Irish  Annak  quoted 
by  Colgan  at  IS  Jan.  have  A.  D.  525,  which  was  the  same  as  our 
526, 

(101)  Ailill's  incumbency  is  generaUy  reckoned  at  IS  years. 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  IS  years  were  not  complete,  unless 
we  should  suppose  that  Dubtach  his  predecessor  died  before  the 
ISth  of  January  A.  513.  This»  however,  can  scarcely  be  admit- 
ted ;  and  from  the  days,  on  which  his  memory  was  revered  ( See 
NoU  29),  it  would  appear  that  he  died  later  in  the  year. 

(102)  In  consequence  of  those  two  prelates  having  had  the 
same  name  and  been  of  the  same  sept  and  countiy  (Clanbrassil) 
some  thought  they  were  one  and  the  same  person.  But  Colgan  (at 
IS,  Jan,)  shows  that  they  were  carefully  distinguished  in  the  Irish 
Annals,  and  observes  that,  while  the  memory  of  the  former  was 
celebrated  on  the  1 3th  of  Januaiy,  to  that  of  the  latter  was  assign^ 
the  first  of  July. 

(lOS)  The  school  established  by  St.  Ailbe  has  been  mentioned 
already  (chap.  vin.  $.  8. 9.).  Besides  Cohnan  of  Dromore  (nbove 
j.  1.)  I  find  Nessan  of  Mungret  among  those,  who  had  received 
instruction  firam  him.    (See  Usher,  p.  961 .) 

(104)  See  Chap.  viii.  §.  6-7. 

(105)  Usher,  Ind.  Chron.  Ware,  Bishops  and  Antiq.  cap.  29. 
^n  this  latter  place  Ware  says  that  some  have  put  off  Ailbe's  death 
to  A.  O.  541.  I  wish  he  had  given  us  the  name  of,  at  least,  one 
of  them.    No  such  date  is  assigned  to  it,  as  far  as  I  can  discover, 
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in  any  of  our  Annals.  Paiii^  Ware  confounded,  as  to  thia 
pointy  St.  Ailbe  of  Emly  with  an  Ailbe  of  Senchua,  whose  death 
is  marked  by  the  4  Masters  at  A.  D.  5if5  (546).  See  Not.  77  to 
Chap,  V.    Instead  of  54^^  some  documents  might  have  had  541 . 

(106)  Usher,  p.  866. 

(107)  Cummian  in  his  Paschal  Epistle  (Sylloge  Ep.  Hib.  No. 
XI.),  refi^rring  to  the  Irish  &thers,  has  Ailbe  first ;  **  Intenogavi 
patres  meoa— successores  videlicet  noslrorum  patrum  priorump 
Ailbei  episcopi,  Querani,  &c" 

(108)  Ware,  Writers,  Colgan  quotes  a  part  of  it,  A  A.  SS.  p. 
S28.    I  do  not  know,  whether  it  has  been  as  yet  published. 

(109)  Chap.1^  §   12.  vi.  §.  6.  viii.  §.  6. 

(110)  Tr.Th.p.269, 

(111)  In  Ultan's  Acts  at  14  Mart  he  is  spoken  of  as  merely  a 
superior  of  monks.  Hence  it  appears  veiy  probable  that,  although 
Dedan  is  generally  said  to  have  been  a  bishop,  there  was  not  as  yet 
a  permanent  see  at  Ardmore.  In  many  parts  of  Ireland  tl^e 
bidiops  presiding  over  districts  had  not,  in  those  early  times,  their 
resid^ce  attached  to  any  particular  place.  (See  Chap.  viii.  §.  2.) 

(US)  Coning  was  in  the  southern  part  of  Magh-femyn.  (See 
Not.  61  to  Chap,  vi.) 

(lis)  Colgan's  reason  for  treating  of  him  at  14  Mart,  was 
merely  his  having  found  mentioned  at  that  day  an  Ultan  Magonighe, 
who,  as  appears  from  the  surname,  was  most  probably  a  di£Perent 
person. 

(114)  The  4  Masters  have  521,  i.e.  522.  AA.  SS.  p.  190. 
It  is  odd  that  Ware  and  even  Harris  make  no  mention  of  Monas- 
terboioe,  although  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  monastery  in  our  hk- 
toiy.  Boetius  was  a  bishop ;  but  the  name.  Monaster,  indicating 
his  place  of  residence,  shows  that  he  governed  also  a  monas- 
tciy. 

(115)  Archdall  (at  Ardcham)  has  made  him  also  an  abbpt, 
Yet  in  every  document  relative  to  him  he  is  called  simply  bishop. 
Then  Archdall  most  strangely  places^  Ardd^am  in  Westmeath, 
notwithstanding  its  being  well  known  at  this  day  by  the  name  of 
Ardcame,  and  situated  in  the  barony  of  Boyle  near  the  county  of 
Sligo.  Colgan  had  observed  that  it  was  in  the  district  of  M^- 
luirg  in  Connaught ;  and  Archdall  might  have  easOy  found  that  this 
iras  the  same  as  Moyluig. 
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(116)  4  Mastera,  523,  t.  e.  59/^y  Colgan  has  at  8  MaA.  what- 
ever he  could  collect  concenmig  this  saint.  He  tells  us  that  his 
real  name  was  Aedh  or  Aidus,  to  which  Beo^  meaning  lix>ely  or 
vigor<m9i  was  prefixed  to  mark  his  character.  Accordingly  he  had 
no  right  to  latinize  it  into  Beatui.  The  name  of  Beoadh's  &ther 
was  Olcan. 

%.%.  About  the  time  of  Ailbe's  death  we  may,  I 
believe,  place  the  commencement  of  St  Finnian's  fa- 
mous school  of  Clonard.  (1 1 7)  The  history  of  the 
first  years  of  this  most  eminent  and  learned  saint  is 
involved  in  great  obscurity,  in  consequence  of  ana- 
chronisms and  stories  that  can  scarcely  be  unravelled* 
(118)  It  is  generally  admitted  that  he  was  a  native 
of  Leinster,  (119)  but  of  what  particular  part  of  it 
we  are  not  informed.  Fintan  of  the  race  of  Los- 
chain  was  his  father ;  the  mother's  name  was  Ta- 
lech.  They  are  represented  as  Christians ;  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  related  that,  soon  after  the  child  was 
born,  they  sent  him  towards  the  church  of  Roscor 
to  be  there  baptized  by  bishop  Fortkem.  The  wo- 
men, who  were  carrying  him,  were,  it  is  said,  met  on 
the  way  by  the  priest  St.  Abban,  who,  having  in- 
quired whither^  tney  were  going  and  what  was  their 
errand,  undertook  to  baptize  him,  which  he  did  at  a 
place  where  two  rivers  unite  into  one,  (120)  Fin- 
nian,  when  arrived  at  a  suitable  age,  received  an  ec- 
clesiastical education  under  the  bishop  Fortkem.  It 
is  then  added,  that,  when  80  years  old,  wishing  to 
go  beyond  sea,  he  took  leave  of  St.  Fortkem,  and, 
previously  to  his  embarking  for  Great  Britain,  spent 
some  time  with  the  venerable  Cayman  of  Darinis. 
(121)  Then,  crossing  the  Irish  sea  he  went  to  Kill- 
muine  (1S9)  in  Britain,  and  there  had  interviews 
with  the  holy  men  David,  Grihlas,  and  Cathmael, 
alias  Cadoc.  A  king  of  that  cbuntir  was,  we  are 
told,  induced  to  make  him  a  grant  of  lands  and  even 
of  a  town  ;  so  that,  having  erected  three  churche5,  he 
remained  there  for  50  years.  (199)     As  to  those 
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pretended  donations,  we  may  pass  them  by ;  but  how 
can  this  absence  of  50  years  be  reconciled  with  the 
tenour  of  Finnian's  life  ?  It  is  not  to  be  believed 
that  he  was  more  than  sixty  years  of  age  when  he  re- 
turned to  Ireland,  as  he  would  have  been  according 
to  what  we  have  now  seen.  (124)  How  long  soever 
he  had  been  absent,  he  thought  the  proper  time  was 
arrived  for  settling  in  his  own  country,  and  accord- 
ingly set  out  for  it  accompanied,  it  is  said,  by  some 
religious  Britons  ( 1 25)  who  had  become  very  much 
attached  to  him.  On  his  passage  to  Ireland  he 
stopped  a  while  at  Darinis  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  old 
friend  Caiman;  (126)  and  thence  continuing  his 
voyage  landed  at  the  port  of  Kille-Ccurenu  (127) 
Thence  he  sent  messengers  to  Muiredeach,  ( 1 28)  sove- 
reign of  Hykinsell^h,  requesting  permission  to  en- 
ter his  territory.  The  prince,  highly  rejoiced  at  his 
arrival,  went  to  visit  him  and,  throwing  himself  at 
his  feet,  told  him  that,  wherever  he  would  wish  to 
erect  a  church,  he  should  not  want  ground  for  that 
purpose.  Finnian  then  set  about  his  mission,  (129) 
erected  some  churches,  and  established  a  religious 
community  at  a  place  called  Achadh-abhla.  (ISO) 
Hence  he  went  to  the  district  of  Hy-barche,  and 
formed  an  establishment  at  Magna,  (131)  in  which 
he  gave  lectures  on  the  holy  scriptures  for  seven 
years.  It  is  related  that  on  a  certain  occasion  he 
preached  before  St.  Brigid  and  her  nuns ;  whence  it 
appears  that  he  had  returned  to  Ireland  some  years 
before  her  death  ;  for,  according  to  the  series  of  the 
narrative,  this  circumstance  is  placed  after  several 
other  transactions  of  his,  subsequent  to  his  return. 
It  is  very  probable  that  bis  return  was  prior  to  even 
A.  D.  520,  although  he  did  not  remove  to  Clonard 
(13S)  until  perhaps  about  530.  Before  his  settling 
there,  he  is  said  to  have  been  in  some  other  places 
besides  the  above-mentioned ;  but  whether  truly  or 
not,  would  be  useless  to  inquire.  Clonard  was  the 
scene  of  his  greatest  exertions  and  celebrity,  and  that 
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renowned  school  will  be  often  mentioned  in  the  sequel 
of  this  history. 

(117)  Usher  assigns  R  to  A.D.  520,  (Ind.  Chrotu)  but  gives 
jno  authority  for  this  date* 

(118)  Colgan  acknowledges  that  none  of  the  various  Lives  of 
Finnian,  one  of  which  he  has  at  23  February,  can  be  odled  ge- 
nuine. Usher  had  a  different  Life,  which  he  has  followed,  toge- 
ther with  the  Office  of  Finnian,  published  at  Paris  by  Mes- 
singham  in  1620,  and  which  Colgan  has  added  to  the  Life  or 
Acts. 

(119)  In  one  of  the  hymns  of  the  office  he  is  called,  Natixms 
de  Lagenia. 

(120)  Acts  at  23  Feb.  cap,  2,  This  story  of  Finnian  having 
been  baptized  by  Abban  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Life 
of  the  latter,  a  tract  full  of  fables,  in  which  it  is  mentioned. 
Yet  it  is  a  ridiculous  one,  whereas  Finnian  was  bom  many  years 
before  Abban.  It  may,  however,  help  us  to  discover  Finnian's 
birth  place.  Abban's  principal  residence  was,  as  will  be  seen  else- 
where, at  Magamuidhe  near  New  Ross,  on  the  river  Barrow. 
At  Ross  we  have  the  junction  of  the  two'^rivers,  wz.  the  Barrow 
and  the  Nore.  Roscur  might  have  been  one  or  other  of  the 
places  on  either  side  of  the  Barrow,  of  whose  names  Ras  forms 
a  part,  such  as  Rosberkon,  Camross,  &c.  I  would  suspect  that 
it  was  the  same  as  the  place  called  Old  Rossy  did  not  Colgan 
remark,  {A A'.  SS,  p.  623)  that  this  toiien  was  in  ancient  times 
called  RoS'gkis,  and  afterwards  Ros^maotriun,  As  to  the  bishop 
Fortkem,  if  Uiere  was  such  a  person  when  Finnian  was  bom,  he 
must  have  been  different  from  Fortchem  of  IVim  (see  Chap.  viii. 
$.16.)  and  was  in  all  appear^ice  the  one  of  Kill-fortchem  in  the 
county  of  Carlow.  (»&.  Not  209.)  One  of  Harris's  unfounded  ad- 
ditions to  Ware  (Bishops^  p.  136.)  is  that  Finnian*s  master  was 
Fortchem  of  Trim.  On  the  whole  it  seems  very  proboble,  that 
Finnian  was  born  somewhere  near  the  Bairow,  not  &r  from  New 
Ross. 

(121)  Acts,  cap.  4t.  St.  Cayman  Has  been  already  spoken  of 
(Chap.  I.  $.  12)  as  contemporaxy  with  Declan.  As  the  Darinis 
where  he  lived,  is  most  probably  that  near  Wexford,  this  circum« 
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stance  fornoi  an  adcUtieiia]  aigament^  in  corroboration  of  what  has 
beea  said  ia  the  preceding  note. 

(12^)  KiU-muine  or  Kilnmniy  h  die  name  alwap  given  in 
Irish  to  Menevia  or  St.  David's  in  Wales.  (Colgan,  A  A,  SS.  P' 
AGQy  and  Giraldus  Cambr.  Ltfe  of  St.  David.)  '  In  the  office  for 
Finnian  it  is  said  that  he  first  went  to  Tours,  and  that  it  was  on 
his  way  back  that  he  stopped  in  Britain.  I  mention  diese  things 
just  as  I  find  them. 

(123)  Finnian's  Office,  Lect.  6. 

(12>^)  If  we  add  to  Finnian's  age  of  SO  years,  when  he  left 
the  school  of  Fortkem,  the  time  spent  with  Cayman  and  the  30 
years  of  his  abode  in  Britain,  he  must  have  been  above  sixty  at 
the  time  of  his  departure  firora  that  country.    Usher,  who  received 
as  true  this  story  of  30  years  absence,  (Ind.  Chron.  ad  A.  520^) 
most  also  have  admitted  the  prior  30  and  more  years,  as  beii^ 
founded  on  the  sffine  authority.     Thus  then,  according  to  his  hy- 
pothesis, Finnian  was,  at  least,  full  sixty  years  of  wgt  in  520,  and 
so  must  have  been  bom  as  far  back  as  the  year  460.    Usher  sup- 
posed  that  Finnian  b^^  to  teach  in  that  year;  but,  even  ad- 
mitting it,  we  may  observe  that  the  age  of  sixty  is  rather  late  in 
life  for  a  man  to  <^)en  a  school.    The  Acts  of  Finnian  exhibit 
him  as  not  proceeding  to  Clonard  until  several  years  after  his 
return  firom  Britain ;  Usher,  misled  by  a  fable  (below  'Sot.  132) 
says,  not  until  A.  D.  544.     Thus  Fmnian  would  have  been  84 
years  old  when  he  formed  the  school  of  Clonard.     The  fact  is, 
that  there  is  no  sufficient  authority  for  the  account  of  the  30  years 
absence.    Colgan  writes,  in  the  maigin  of  Chap.  xi.  of  the  Acts* 
that  Finnian  returned  to  Ireland  after  an  absence  of  eight  years. 
It  is  true  that  in  said  chapter,  as  edited  by  him,  we  read  thirty  ; 
but  perbf^  tliis  number  was  taken  fitxn  the  Office,  whence  Usher 
also  took  it,  fr.  p.  912. 

(125)  Two  of  them  are  particulariy  mentioned,  Biteus  and 
Genoc 

(126)  Actif  cap.  12.  Hence  it  is  dear,  that  Finnian  was  not 
absent  for  30  years,  nor  perhaps  ten.  For  Caiman  was  already 
old  (see  ib.  cap.  4.)  when  Finnian  was  with  him  before  he  set  ou^ 
fiir  Britain.  Are  we  then  to  believe,  that  he  lived  30  years,  or 
even  half  this  number  after  that  time  ? 

(127)  KUk-Cdreni  signifies  the  church,  &c.  of  Cairen.    I  am 
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sure  it  is  the  church  town  of  the  parish  of  Cam  (co.  Wexford) 
near  Camsore  point,  and  where  Mr.  Fraaet  says  a  good  haibour 
might  be  formed.  (See  Statistical  Survey  of  Co.  Wexfordy  p. 
24.) 

(128)  Muiredeach  was  grandfiither  to  the  celebrated  Bran- 
dubh,  who  was  king  of  Leinster  in  the  latter  part  of  the  6th 
century. 

(129)  In  Finnian's  Office  we  find  a  flourish  in  favour  of  him,  where 
it  is  said  that  an  angel  ordered  him  to  return  to  Ireland  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  fiuth,  niiich  had  been  n^lected  afler  St. 
Patrick  8  death.  In  the  Acts  there  is  nothing  about  this  neglect 
of  religion,  or  of  Finnian  reforming  the  deigy,  &c.  as  hinted  in 
one  of  the  hymns.  He  is  spoken  of  as  active  in  forwarding  the 
interests  of  religion.  As  to  a  reform,  there  was  no  need  of  it  at 
that  period.  St.  Ailbe  was  still  alive,  as  also  St.  Brigid,  besides 
Enda,  Mocthus,  Naal,  Sinell,  &c.  &c«  Such  flourishes  are  but 
too  frequent  in  compositions  of  that  kind. 

(130)  Colgan,  in  his  loose  topographical  manner  tells  us  ( AA. 
SS.  p.  398)  that  this  place  was  in  Hykinselagh,  and  that  it  was 
anciently  called  Cro-saileack.  Archdall  has  'it  in  the  county  of 
Wexford,  and,  I  believe,  justly.  Colgan  refers  to  some  Irish  do- 
cument for  a  story  about  Finm'an  having  lived  for  16  years  in  that 
place.  The  Acts,  however,  without  mentioning  any  number  of 
years,  seem  to  give  us  to  understand  that  Finnian  remained  there 
no  longer  time  than  was  necessary  to  form  the  establishment. 

(131)  Archdall  places  Magna  and  Hy-barche  in  the  King's 
county.  I  believe  Hy-barche  or  Bairreche  was  rather  the  countiy 
about  Carlow.  Fiech,  a  native  of  this  tract,  was  of  the  sept  of 
Hy-bairreche  (See  Chap.  vi.  f .  5.) 

(132)  Usher  quotes  (p.  909)  without  any  animadversion  (which 
1  think  really  strange)  from  some  register  of  the  diocese  of  Meath 
a  &ble  concerning  Finnian  having  got  the  domaine  of  Clonard 
witli  its  faim-houses  and  other  appurtenances  from  Kieran  of 
Clonmacnois.  How  could  Kieran,  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  have 
had  possession  of  Clonard,  &c  ?  This  stoiy  is  akin  with  the  nonsense 
of  the  book  of  Navan  mentioned  by  Usher  (p.  957)  concerning 
Kieran  having  got  above  100  monasteries,  &c.  from  Diennit  king 
of  Ireland,  one  of  which,  I  dare  say,  was  supposed  to  include  a 
giunt  to  him  of  Clonard,  which»  according  to  this  notable  docu* 
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ment,  he  might  have  made  over  to  Fimiian.  Bat  whatever  grants 
Diermit  might  have  made  to  Kieran,  they  oould  not  have  been 
prior  to  A.  D.  544,  the  6r8t  year  of  his  reign.  Now  the  school  of 
Clonard  had  been  established  long  before  that  year,  and  Kieran 
himself  had  been  a  scholar  there  prior  to  his  having  any  monastery 
of  his  own.  Usher,  to  prop  up  that  ^ble,  places  the  grant  of 
Clonard  in  544  (Jnd.  Chron.J,  yet  at  A.  540  he  has  Kieran 
among  Finnian's  scholars.  But  it  was,  as  will  be  seen,  at  Clonard 
that  Kieran  studied  under  Finnjan.  This  stuff  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  of  Flnnian  or  Kieran.  In  the  former  (cap.  18)  Clonard 
is  represented  as  a  sort  of  a  desert,  and  the  habitation  of  a  huge 
wild  boar,  when  Finnian  arrived  to  take  up  his  abode  there.  Hairis, 
although  an  humble  follower  of  Usher,  omitted  that  silly  tale,  but 
ArchdaU,  more  faithful,  has  given  it  to  the  public  at  Clonard, 

§.  IX.  In  the  Acts  of  Finnian  are  njentioned,  as 
now  seen,  three  eminent  Britons,  David,  Gildas,  and 
Cadocus,  who,  particularly  the  two  first,  are  also 
much  spoken  of  in  the  accounts  of  other  distinguished 
Irishmen  belonging  to  the  period,  on  which  we  are 
now  entering.  It  becomes  therefore  necessary  to 
inquire  into  such  part  of  their  history  as  may  help  us 
to  discover  the  times,  in  which  they  flourished,  and 
to  guard  against  various  anachronisms  affecting  the 
transactions  of  our  Irish  saints.  To  begin  with  St. 
David,  (133)  I  need  not  tell  the  reader  that  he  was 
the  celebrated  bishop  or  archbishop  of  Menevia,  ( 1 34) 
or,  as  now  called  from  him,  St.  David's  in  Wales. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  grandson  by  the  mother's 
side  to  the  Irish  prince  Bracan  or  Brecan,  and  ne- 
phew of  St.  Canoe  of  Gallen.  (135)  If  so,  he  could 
not  have  been  born  in  the  year  46^,  as  some  writers 
state  upon  an  unproved  supposition,  that  he  came 
into  the  world  39  years  after  St.  Patrick  was  on  the 

K^int  of  arriving  in  Ireland  on  his  mission.  {136) 
ext  we  are  told  that,  soon  after  his  birth,  he  was 
baptized  by  St.  Helvacus  (Ailbe)  bishop  of  Munster. 
(137)  It  will  hardlv  be  believed  that  Ailbe  was  al- 
ready a  bishop  in  402 ;  and  we  have  a  further  indi- 
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cation  of  David  not  having  been  bom  so  early  froK 
what  is  mentioned  concerning  his  birth  having 
predicted  by  Ailbe,  (138)  who  is  said  also  to 
superintended  for  some  time  his  edacation.  (139) 
Were  we  to  believe  certain  rather  modem  writen,  lie 
would  have  been  a  bishop  before  A.  D-  519,  the  year 
to  which  they  assign  the  synod  of  Brevy,  (140)   in 
which  David  acted  a  conspicuous  part,  and  his  see  of 
Menevia  was  declared  metropolitical.     But  there  is 
better  authority  for  supposing  that  he  did  not  become 
a  bishop  until  about  540,  (141)  a  date  agreeing  with 
such  accounts  of  hioi  as  appear  most  worthy  of  credit. 
This  date  cannot  be  made  to  agree  with  Usher's  hy- 
pothesis, which  many  others  have  followed,  viz.  that 
he  died  in  or  about  A.  D.  544.  (142)     For  it  is  cer- 
tain that  David  governed  the  see  of  Menevia  for 
many  years,  although  the  precise  number  of  them 
cannot  be  ascertained.  (143)    That  he  was  alive  after 
the  year  560,  we  may  justly  conclude  from  his  having 
died  during  the  reign  of  Maelgwn  or  Maglocun,  by 
whose  order  he  was  buried  in  his  own  church  of  Me- 
nevia.    Maelgwn,  from  his  having  been  prince  of 
North  Wales,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  king  of  all 
the  Britons  about  said  year  560  ;  (144)  and  it  must 
have  been  after  his  being  advaned  to  this  dignity  that 
he  interfered  with  regard  to  the  interment  of  St.  Da- 
vid.    While  he  remained  chieftain  or  king  of  only 
North  Wales,  he  had  no  jurisdiction  or  power  at 
Menevia.  (145)     At  what  period  of  the  reign  of 
Maelgwn,  which  lasted  until  the  year  598,  (140)  St. 
David  died,  cannot  be  determined,  but  that  it  was 
towards  the  latter  end  of  it  appears  from  his  having 
had  for  many  years  under  his  tuition  St.  Aidan  or 
Maidoc  of  Ferns,  who  was  only  ft  boy  in  the  reign  of 
Ainmireus,  king  of  Ireland,  which  began  at  the  ear* 
liest,  in  the  year  566,  (147)  and  who  became  distin- 
guished before  David's  death*     On  the  other  hand  it 
cannot  be  placed  after  the  reign  of  Maelgwn,  Le* 
after  593.  (148}    If  it  be  true  that  Tuesday  was  the 
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day  of  his  death,  (149)  we  may,  I  think,  with  great 
probability  suppose  that  the  year  was  589.  From  what 
h^s  been  now  said  concerning  the  time  that  St.  David 
flourished  it  follows  that  St.  Finnian,  ( 1 50)  although 
he  might  have  been  a  companion  of  his  in  Britain, 
could  tiot  have  been  his  disciple,  as  David  was  then 
too  young  to  be  tlie  master  of  a  man,  who  had  re- 
turned to  Ireland  before  A.  D.  620.  Finnian  was 
in  all  probability  older  than  David ;  yet  I  am  very 
much  inclined  to  think,  that  they  .studied  together, 
at  least  during  a  part  of  their  scholarship,  in  some 
eminent  school  in  Britain.  (151) 

(133)  Colgan  has  (at  1  Mart.)  a  Life  of  St  David  copied  from 
a  MS.  of  the  moaastery  of  All  Saints  in  Lough-ree  (Co.  Longford). 
Some  writers  iro^ned  that  it  might  be  the  same  as  that  mentioned 
by  Usher  (p.  843.)  as  written  by  Rioemarchus.  But  they  are 
evidently  different ;  for  the  passage,  and  a  long  one  it  is»  quoted  by 
Usher,  is  not  given  by  Cdgan.  Perhi^  the  author  was  Augustin 
Magraidin  a  member  oi  that  monastery,  who  wrote  many  Lives  of 
saints.  It  differs  but  little  torn  a  Life  published  by  the  BoIIandists, 
from  a  MS.  of  Utrecht :  There  are  oUier  Lives  (xf  St  David,  con- 
cerning which  the  reader  may  consult  Stillingfleet,  Antiquities,  &c 
Chap*  V. 

(134)  It  is  not  my  business  to  treat  of  the  origin  of  the  see  of 
Menevia  or  rather  the  renpoval  thither  of  the  ok!  see  of  Caer-leon 
in  the  time  of  David's  inqumbency,  and  which  was  ratified  by  the 
fiunous  synod  of  Biievy.  Usher  {p.  81 )  and  Stillingfleet  (/oc.  cit.) 
have  treated  these  |X)ints  with  much  accuracy. 

(135)  AA.  SS.p.  311.  Of  Bracan  and  Canqc  we  have  se^ 
above.  (Chap.  viii.  §.  15.)  Th^e  dai^ter  a£  Bracan,  who  was 
mother  to  St  David,  is  ^t^  to  ^ve  been  called  Mdari,  and 
surnamed  Nonnita. 

(136)  In  the  Acts  of  St  David  it  issaid ^hat,  wl^en  St  Patrick 
happeped  to  be  in  tl\e  Fallis  RoHna,  in  wliich  M^ievia  was 
situated,  an  Angel  foretold  to  him,  that  ,fufler  30  yeai?  a  child 
would  be  bom  of  the  name  of  Dayid,  ]who  at  a  pmper  time 
would  have  the  care  of  that  place.  Ajs  St.  Patrick  soon  afW  set 
out  for  Ireland,  where  he  arrive^  in  the  year  432,  Usher  has  bepce 
concluded  that  St  David  was  bom  in  462.     (Ind.  Chron.  and  p. 
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443.)  Tills  calculation  would  answer  veiy  well,  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  the  angel  spoke  in  that  manner.  For  as  to  the  opinion 
of  the  writers  of  the  Acts,  viz.  that  David  was  bom  in  462,  i^ 
however  they  thought  so,  their  authority  is  of  little  wei^^t.  I  say* 
if  ikey  thought  so;  because  we  do  not  know  whether  they  were 
rightly  informed  <^  the  year  of  St.  Patrick's  airival  in  Ireland.  (See 
Nat.  129  to  Chap,  iv.)  Thus  then  the  notation  of  30  intermediate 
years  cannot  form  a  correct  chronologica]  datum.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  came  to  pass  th&t  the  compilers  of  the  Acts  of  our  saints 
were  so  fond  of  the  number  thirty^  as  we  have  seen  in  the  accounts 
of  St.  Patrick,  St.  Drigid,  St.  Finnian,  &c.  Jocelin  gives  a  different 
turn  to  that  prophecy,  and  attributing  one  somewhat  like  it  to  St. 
Patrick  himself,  who,  he  says  (cap.  167),  happening  to  be  in 
Britain  some  years  after  the  commencement  of  his  mission,  foretold 
the  sanctity  of  St.  David  then  in  his  mother's  womb. 

(137)  ActSy  cap.  6.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  in  his  LMe  of  St. 
David  has,  (according  to  the  old  edition)  instead  of  AUbe^  Relveus 
bishop  of  Menevioy  who,  he  sa3rB,  had  just  arrived  in  Britain  fix>m 
Ireland.  But,  as  Usher  observes,  /?.  871,  there  was  no  bishop  of 
Menevia  before  David  himself.  Yet  there  is  no  necessity  for  this 
observation,  if  we  follow  Wharton's  edition  in  Anglia  Sacra^  Tonu 
2.  Giraldus'  text  is  here  Adveo  Muveniensium  episcopi^  which 
plainly  refers  to  Ailbe  bishop  of  M  unster. 

(138)  Life  of  AJlbe.  (See  A  A.  SS.p.  431.)  Ailbe's  reputa- 
tion was  not,  until  about  A.  D.  490,  so  generally  established  as 
to  attribute  predictions  of  this  sort  to  him.  If  then  we  may  be 
allowed  to  build  upon  traditions  of  this  kind,  David's  birth  must 
be  brought  down  to  the  latter  end  of  the  fifUi  century  or  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  sixth.  Meanwhile  the  30  years,  above  treated  o^ 
{Not.  136)  must  be  thrown  out  of  the  calculation. 

(139)  Usher,  p.  871.  fiom  Ailbe's  Life. 

(140)  Bale  (poor  authority  indeed)  quoted  by  Usher  (p.  81)  and 
followed  by  him  {Ind.  Chron.)  places  the  synod  in  that  year. 
Gibson,  in  an  addition  to  Camden  (coL  768)  says  it  was  hdd  about 
522.  WUkiua  treating  of  it  (Condi.  M.  B.  &c.  Tom.  1.  p.  7.) 
does  not  venture  to  decide  on  the  time. 

(141)  Ranulph  of  Chester,  as  quoted  by  Usher,  (p,  82)  saya 
that  David  was  made  bishop  of  Menevia  in  the  year  that  Pope 
Silverius  died,  f.  e.  A.  D.  540.    In  Gale's  edition  of  Ranulph  (xv. 
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Scriptores)  I  find  no  mention  of  St.  David.  Yet  this  notaUon, 
even  if  proceeding  from  an  interpolator,  is  of  old  standing.  The 
year  543  is  that  marked  for  David's  promotion  by  die  interpolator 
of  Marianus  Scotus.  Others  have  565^  owing  to  a  mistake  in  not 
understanding  certain  chronological  terms.  (See  Usher,  ib.)  Some 
have  assigned  it  to  577.  (See  Le  Neve's  FatH  Ecdesiae  Anglicanae 
p.  510.  This  is  quite  too  kte,  and  cannot  be  reconciled  with  any 
credible  authority  concerning  his  transactions. 

(142)  Usher,  believing  that  David  died  about  that  period,  preferred 
the  date  544  to  the  54:6  of  Wilb'am  of  Malmesbuy,  and  547  of 
others  (see  p,  526}  because  Giraldus  Cambrensis  hints  that  David's 
death  happened  on  a  Tuesday.    Now  in  the  year  544  the  first  of 
March   fell  on   Tuesday.       This  is  a  good  argument  against 
any  other  year  about  that  time,  but  not  against  our  being  allowed  to 
suppose  that  David  died  several  years  later  than  544 ;  whereas  the 
first  a£  March  fell  also  on  Tuesday  in  the  years  550, 561, 567, 578, 
589, 595, 600,  &c.  Passing  by  Cressy  and  other  copyists  of  Usher, 
the  BoUandists,  and  the  minor  writers  of  Lives  of  Saints,  and  even 
the  author  of  L'art  de  verifier  les  date*  (at  Chronologie  des  Saints) 
have  adopted  his  computation,  as  if  the  question  had  been  de- 
cided. 

(143)  It  has  been  said,  that  his  incumbency  lasted  65  years. 
(See  Grodwin,  De  praesulibus  Angliaey  ad  Episc  Menev,)  Were 
there  any  foundation  for  this  statement,  it  would  overturn  Usher's 
hypothesis,  according  to  which,  counting  firom  462  to  544  St. 
David  died  at  the  age  of  eighty  two  (Pr.  p.  526).  Now  if  he  was 
a  bishop  fbr  65  years,  he  should  have  been  consecrated,  when  only 
17  years  old,  which  no  one  will  admit. 

(144)  Humph.  Lhuyd  ap.  Usher  (p.  75).  Rowland  (M&na 
Ant.)  has  A.  D.  560.  bi  Lewis'  History  ofBrUaine  (p.  204)  the 
year  of  this  elevation  of  Maclawn  is  mentioned  as,  according  to 
Vitus,  the  year  552,  and,  according  to  Pbwel,  580.  Usher  himself 
has  it  from  Matthew  Florilegus  at  581.  {Ind.  Chron.)  As  to  SB2 
the  date  is  certainly  too  eariy.  Lhuyd's  computation  is  the  one 
usually  followed,  and  seems  well  founded. 

(145)  Usher  speaks  (/?.  75  and  525)  of  Maglocun  as  stiD  prince 
of  North  Wales,  when  David  died.  His  hypothesis  required  thn 
caution.  And,  lest  it  might  be  objected  that  Maglocun  was  not 
sovereign  even  of  N.  Wales  as  early  as  A.  D.  544,  he  has  affixed 
his  accession  to  that  year.  (Ind.  Chron*).    He  must  also  have  sup- 
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poted  tfiat  Maglocim  obtained  that  sov^eignty  very  eariy  in  said 
year,  lytocaa  St.  Daivid  died  en  die  fint  of  March.  But  ho«r 
could  he  eKplain  that  pnnoe's  issuing  orders  as  to  the  burial  of  a 
fiecaon,  wte  lived  and  died  in  South  Wales  ?  If  it  be  said  that  he 
wnedtlieiii  duringa  certain predatoiy  incursion  (see  Usher,  p.  528) 
•Hvely  we  are  not  to  M^ipose  that  incursion  took  place  in  the  first 
year  of  his  aoveveign^,  nor  much  less  prior  io  the  first  of  March 
in  said  year*  On  the  whole  Uaher^s  calculation  on  these  dates  are 
too  much  fiiroed ;  and  the  simplest  method  of  reconciling  all  the 
ciroumstancesis  to  admit  that  Maglocun  was  king  not  only  of  North 
but  likewise  of  South  Wides,  &c.  at  the  time  of  David'sdeath. 

(146)  Usher,  {Ind.  Ckron,)  Others  place  the  death  of  Maelgwn 
aomewhat  earlier.  Gibson  (on  Camden,  ad.  S25.J  has  about  586 
firom  a  ilf  &  note  by  Vaugfaan  on  PoweL 

(147)  Usher,/?.  947  and  IruL  Ckrotu  O'flaher^  says  in  568. 
Of  this  Acre  clsevdiere.  Aidau  is  spoken  of  overhand  over  as  a  dis- 
.c^  of  St.  David  not  only  in  his  own  Life  (at  81  Jan.)  but  like- 
wise in  those  of  David*  And  finom  the  fonner  it  appears  that  be 
was  already  grown  up  when  he  went  to  study  under  St  David. 
Usher  was  greatfy  staggered  by  these  authorities,  some  of  which 
he  quotes  (p.  965).  He  endeavoured  in  vain  to  shake  them  off 
{Ind,  Chrcn.  at  A.566),  first  by  saying  that  the  king  Ainmireus» 
with  whom  Aidan  bad  been^hostage,  was  perhaps  an  older  one  of 
<bat.  name ;  and  secondly  by  observing  that  what  is  said  of  Aidan's 
liaving  been  with  St.  David  mi^  be  understood  of  his  having 
atttdied  in  David's  monastery  afta*  his  death.  The  former  evasion 
18  tndy  pid&L  Where  <90uld  be  found  m  the  sixth  centuiyaking 
of  an  Ireland  called  Ainmiraus  difer^at  fi^xn  him,  who  b^an  to 
ieignin566?  Besides,  Usherweil  knew  that  Aidan  flourished  in 
tthe  latter  end  of  that  vOentuiy,  and  during  no  small  part  of  the 
aeventh.  The  latter  •coq>lanation  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
fMMsagesof  the  Lives.  They  aretoo  numerous  and  too  dear  to  be 
jgot  over  in  this  manner.  St.  David  is  introduced  several  times  as 
^m\nng  to  or  of  Aidan  when  in  his  monastery.  In  the  Life  of 
the  former  we  read  {cap.  17)  that  Aidan,  after  he  returned  to  Ire- 
land, sent  a  peraon  to  David  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  him 
against  a  plan  ibimed  to  poison  him.  But  Usher  says,  that  he 
oould  not  Of  y0f  be  persuaded  that  David  lived  to  the  age  of  147 
years,  or  untfl  tlie  year  604.    As  to  the  147  rears  he  was  n^  • 
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but  had  he  rejected  the  hypothesis  ixf  David  having  been  born  in 
the  jear  462,  he  would  have  found  maHers  easy  enough.  In  &ci 
tliat  story  of  so  great  an  age  was  patched  up  to  reconcile  the  sup- 
position of  David's  birth  at  that  early  period^  with  the  real  oir- 
cuxustance  of  his  havii^  lived  until  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
sixth  centuiy.  As  to  his  death  being  placed  in  604,  see  the  fol« 
lowing  note. 

(148)  Ranulph  of  Chester,  as  quoted  by  Usher  (p.  82),  says  that 
David  died  in  the  same  year  with  Gregoiy  the  great,  u  e.  A.  D* 
604.  This  date  cannot  agree  with  lus  having  died  during  the 
reign  of  Maelgwn,  nor  with  the  notation  of  Tuesday  as  the  day  of 
his  death.  Yet  it  indicates  a  belief  that  he  did  not  die  until  towards 
the  time  of  that  Pope,  and  very  many  years  after  544.  OtbeiB 
have  said  that  his  death  was  in  the  same  year  with  that  of  St. 
Senan.  This  is  very  doubtful  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  Mean- 
while Ishall  merely  observe  that  Senan  lived  to  a  laiter  period  thaa 
544.  Some  writers  have  an  extravag&nt  calculation  of  David  hav- 
intglived  until  A.  D.  642,  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  be  did 
not  take  possession  of  the  see  of  Menevia  until  577,  (which  I, find 
adopted  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  Annot.to  Itinerary^  Sfc.  VoL  2.  p.  13) 
and  that  he  hdd  it  for  6S  years.  According  to  this  strai^  hypo- 
thesis he  would  have  survived  not  only  Maelgwn  but  likewise  his 
disciple  Aidan,  who,  it  is  well  known^  lived  for  siereral  yean  after 
him.  The  truth  is  that  St.  David  bebnged  whoUy  to  the  sixth 
century,  being  contemporary  with  the  Irish  saints  of  ths  second 
order,  as  will  be  seen  lower  down.  As  C<v  certain  biogn^hicfd 
writers,  who  make  him  a  bishop  in  the  fifth>  diey  are  joot  worth  M- 
tending  to. 

(149)  Giraldua  (Lifi  of  St.  Davidy  kct.  10.)  relates  that  the 
saint  foretdd  on  a  Sunday,  that  he  would  die  on  the  third  fma,  u  e* 
the  Tuesday  fiiUpwing;  and  that  so  it  came  to  pass.  The  samie 
circumstances  mre  stated  in  the  Life  published  by  Colgan,  cop.  27. 

(150)  Finnian  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Lives  of  David;  and, 
where  in  his  own  Acts  he  is  spoken  of  as  .connected  with  bin),  he 
dofls  not  appearas  a  disciple  of  his. 

(151 )  The  school  of  Iltutus  at  LanUtuIt  or  Lantwitt  in  Gla- 
mcvganshire  was  very  .famous  in  the  b^inning  (^  the  6th  •oentuiy. 
(See  Usher,  Ind.  Chron.  at  A.  508  and  Stiliingfleet,  Ant.  ch.  5.) 
Tbfns  was  the  school  of  FuiUnus  at  WitUaad  er  Whitelaqd  in 
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Caeraiartheii,  not  the  isle  of  Wight  as  some  hare  made  it  (see 
Sdllingfleet  ibj  in  which  Sft.  David  spent  some  of  his  early  yean. 
fActs  at  1  MarL  cap.  SJ  Paulinus  had  been  a  disciple  of  Iltutus 
(Usher  p.  472),  and,  considering  the  period,  at  which  Iltutus'  school 
was  in  rogae,  could  scarcely  have  opened  his  before  A.  D.  512. 
Hence  we  have  an  additional  proof  that  David  was  very  young 
about  that  time.  In  a  Life  of  Iltutus  David  is  mentioned,  by 
mistake,  as  a  scholar  of  his  ;  but,  as  the  Bollandists  and  Stilling- 
fleet  observe,  instead  of  David  we  must  read  Daniel,  who  studiei 
under  Dtutus  and  afterwards  became  the  first  bishop  of  Bangor. 

5.  X.  Next  comes  the  celebrated  Gildas>  who,  al- 
though contemporary  with  St.  David,  was,  I  dare 
say,  born  some  years  before  him.     His  history  is  ex- 
tremely confused,  and  on  this  account  several  writers 
assert  ( 152)  that  there  were  two  distinct  persons  of 
that  name,  whom  they  distinguish  by  different  sur- 
names, and  one  of  whom  died  before  the  other  was 
bom.     The  elder  Gildas  is  called  by  them  Albanius^ 
and  the  younger  Badonicus  from  Badon  or  Bath, 
not  that  he  was  a  native  of  that  place,  but  because  he 
was  bom  in  the  year  of  the  famous  battle  of  Bath,  in 
which   the   Britons  defeated    the   Saxons.     There 
would  have  been  no  necessity  for  this  distinction,  had 
not  certain  story-tellers  spoken  of  him  as  being  more 
ancient  than  he  really  was,  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  did  of  St.  David.     Thus  they  have  told  us,  -that 
Gildas  was  preaching  in  a  church  at  a  time  when  St. 
David  was  in  his  mother's  womb,  and,  that  on  her 
entering  the  church,  he  became  suddenly  incapable 
of  continuing  his  sermon.  ( 1 53)     Now,  as  St.  David 
was  supposed  to  have  been  bom  in  the  year  46S,  it 
was  calculated  that  Gildas,  being  then  a  priest  and 
a  preacher,  must  have   been  bom  above  SO  years 
sooner ;  and  thus  the  year  4^5  was  guessed  at  for  his 
birth,  and  an  older  Gildas,  different  from  him  who 
was  bom  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Bath,  was  ushered 
into  the  world.  (154)     Upon  this  sort  of  foundation, 
the  solidity  of  which  the  reader  will  be  able  to  appre* 
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ciate>  has  been  erected  the  superstructure  of  the  two 
Gildases.  To  support  this  baseless  fabric  it  became 
necessary  to  derange  the  histoiy  of  the  times,  and  par- 
ticularly to  place  the  battle  of  (155)  Bath  about  SO 
years  later  than  it  was  really  fought.  A  heap  of  useless 
calculations  and  conjectures  has  been  the  consequence 
of  the  attempts  made  to  prop  up  the  hypothesis ; 
while  after  all  it  is  quite  plain,  that  only  one  Gildas 
is  the  subject  of  the  tracts  called  his  lives,  and  that 
there  is  no  necessity  to  suppose  that  the  Acts  of  two 
different  persons  have  been  jumbled  together.  (156) 
These  lives  agree  as  to  the  name  of  his  father.  Can, 
or  Coun,  (157)  who,  it  is  said,  was  king  or  chieftain 
of  the  part  of  N.  Britain  called  Arecluta  or  Alcluid, 
a  part  of  Roman  Britain  near  the  Clyde.  (158) 
Gildas  was  a  younger  son,  and  brother  to  Hoel  who' 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  principality.  As  to  the 
time  of  his  birth,  it  is  not  marked  in  the  lives  ;  but 
I  find  it  assigned  on  respectable  authority  to  the  year 
490,  ( 1 59)  a  date  nearly  agreeing  with  what  is  said 
concerning  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Bath.  When  a 
small  boy  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of  Iltutus,  (160) 
which  was  celebrated  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century.  Having  spent  some  years  at  said 
school,  and  wishing  to  improve  himself  still  more  both 
in  philosophy  and  theology,  he  went  to  Ireland,  (161) 
and  there  frequenting  several  schools  (162)  acquired 
a  great  variety  and  extent  of  learning,  so  as  to  become 
eminently  qualified  for  preaching  the  word  of  God. 
His  proficiency  was  such  that,  according  to  Caradoc, 
he  was  employed  for  some  time  as  a  teacher  in  the 
school  of  Armagh.  (I6S)  He  remained  in  Ireland 
until  he  heard  of  the  death  of  bis  brother  Hoel,  a 
most  promising  brave  young  man,  who  fighting 
against  the  renowned  king  Arthur,  was  killed  by  him 
in  a  battle  fought  in  Anglesey.  This  battle,  in  all 
probability,  did  not  take  place  until  about  A.  D.  617. 
( 1 64)  Gildas,  on  his  return  to  Britain,  became  soon 
after  reconciled  with  Arthur,  who  had  a  great  esteem 
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for  him,  and  deckiFed  his  sorrow  for  the  death  of 
HmL  Next  we  find  him  snpexinteiMiin^,  by  Cadbc^v 
request,  the  school  of  Lancarvan  for  one  year,  ( 1 65) 
aft  the  expiration  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  retired, 
together  with  Cadoc,  to  some  small  islands  in  the 
Severn  or  rather  Severn  sea,  now  called  the  Ilohnes, 
His  reputation  was  then  very  great,  and  it  was  pro- 
bably dbout  this  time,  viz.  about  A.  D.  520,  that  he 
SMEit,  as  we  are  told,  a  small  bell  to  St.  Brigid,  who 
had  expressed  a  wish  for  some  token  of  his  friend- 
ship. (l6&)  How  or  where  he  afterwards  passed  his 
days  it  is  not  my  business  to  inquire ;  067)  and  it  will 
here  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  all  the  lives  agree 
iD  stating,  that  several  years  after  his  return  from 
Ireland  he  wrote,  when  in  retirement,  those  tracts  of 
his,  which  are  still  extant.  ( 1 68)  In  one  of  his 
lives  we  are  told  that,  in  compliance  with  an  invita- 
tion from  king  Ainmireus,  he  went  over  to  Ireland 
and  there  was  employed  in  making  certain  eccle- 
siastical regulations.  (169)  The  Annals  of  Ulster 
assign  his  death  to  the  year  570.  (170) 

(152)  Ushtf  may  be  placed  irt  the  head  dS!  those,  who  dittin* 
giiiih  two  Gildaaes,  aB  he  has  supported  this  hypothesk  with  great 
isgenaity.  He  has  beai  foUowed,  by  Colgan,  Ware,  Cressy, 
&C.  BoUandus  madntains  (at  29  Jisn.)  that  they  were  one  and  the 
same  person.  Bale  and  Pits  had  preceded  Usher ;  but  Leland, 
a  fiv  better  authority,  has  only  one  Gildas. 

(15S)  This  stoiy  is  to  be  fbund  in  Capgrave's  Life  of  Gildas, 
cap.  3.  {ap.  Cdgan  ad  29  Jan*)  and  in  Ginddos'  Life  of  David. 
See  U^er,  p*  44S).  In  the  Life  of  Darid,  published  by  Coigan, 
the  cfeigynian,  to  whom  that  accident  is  said  to  have  happened, 
is  not  called  Gildas,  but  simply  quidam  vir  sanohu  ;  and  in  the 
Life  of  Aibe,  who  is  said  to  have  been  j^esent,  and  in  which  the 
mimde  is  referred  to  the  inability  not  of  preaching,  but  of  ofier* 
iag  the  holy  sacrifice,  the  peiBon  thus  struck  is  called  meiely  Sa- 
cerdoi.  (Usher,  p.  87L)  In  coarse  of  time  some  legendary 
wnter»  wishing  to  enhance  still  more  the  greatness  of  David,  said 
that  the  priest  was  Gildas. 
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(1^)  Usher,  who  was  veiy  apt  to  throw  out  cfarondogical  co»- 
jeetuies,  assigns  the  birth  of  Gildas  Albanius  to  A.  D.  4^25.  {Ind, 
Ckron.) 

(155)  The  battle  of  Bath  is  expressly  assigned  by  Bede  (L.  I. 
c.  16}  to  about  the  44th  year  after  the  arrival  of  the  An^o^Sasonn 
in  Britain,  which  he  placed  {ib.  cap.  15.)  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
449.  Thus  then  it  was  fought  in  492  (as  mflvked  by  Smith  at 
cap.  16)  or,  as  others  calculate,  in  49S,  or  in  some  year  about 
that  time.  Whichever  was  the  precise  year,  it  was  also  that  of 
the  birth  of  Gildas  the  historian.  But  no  year  about  490  would 
mat  Usher's  hypothesis  as  to  the  two  Gildases ;  for  by  phicing  th^ 
birth  of  said  historian  in  that  period,  whatever  worthy  of  bdief  ii 
waad  of  Gildas  can  be  easily  reconciled  and  explained  without  re» 
curring  to  two  distinct  peiiM)ns  of  that  name.  Usher,  accordh^ly 
affixed,  with  Matthew  Florilegus,  the  battle  to  A.  D.  520,  {Ind. 
Chran.)  in  oppootion  to  Ranulf^  of  Chester,  who  placed  it  in 
493.  And  to  get  over  the  authority  of  Bede  he  says  that  he 
mistook  the  meaning  of  Gildae,  in  whose  tract  {Dt  e^c,  Brit.)  the 
said  44th  year  is  mentioned  not,  as  Bede  thought,  relatively  to 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  SaKons^  but  to  the  number  of  years 
that  elapsed  between  the  battle  and  the  year,  in  #hich  Gildas 
wrote  said  tract.  To  understand  the  quecftibn,  we  must  quote 
the  words  of  Gildas :  *<  £t  ex  eo  tempore  nunc  dves  nirnc  hostes 
vincebant-— usque  ad  annum  obsessionis  Badonici  montt»— quique 
quadragesimus  quartus  (ut  novi)  oritur  (aL  orditur)  annus  mense 
jam  primo  {al.  uno)  emenso,  qui  jam  et  meae  nativitatis  est." 
Gale's  ed.  The  latter  pait  of  thk  pass^e  is  certainly  of  a  doubt- 
ftd  signification  and  may,  perhaps,  be  understood  in  the  manner 
proposed  by  Usher ;  althoi^h  it  must  be  allowed  that,  if  Gildafi 
alluded  to  the  number  of  years,  by  which  the  battle  was  prior 
to  that  in  which  he  wrote,  he  would  probably  have  s^lied  the 
number  44th  rather  to  this  year  than  to  that  of  the  battle.  Bede 
copied  the  whole  passage  idmost  word  for  word,  except  that  maiit- 
ing  the  time  of  the  battle  he  has,  <<  quadragesimo  circitet  et 
quarto  anno  advenim  eorum  in  Britanniatn"  (L.  I.e.  16.)  Usher 
thought  that  Bede  mentioned  the  year  as  the  44th,  because  he 
found  this  number  in  GOdas,  and  consequently  that  Bcde's  chro- 
nology ought  to  be  ooirected  by  what  he  supposed  the  true  mean- 
ing of  Gildas.    Bat  even  admitting  that  Usher  has  rightly  un- 
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dentood  Giklas,  how  could  he  prove  that  Bede  founded  his  as- 
sertion of  that  date  merely  on  the  Gildas'  text  ?  Surely  hecould 
not  want  documents  to  direct  him  in  assiging  the  times  of  the 
more  remarkable  transactions  of  his  countiymen.  Might  not 
Bede's  about  the  44^A  year  be  relative  to  one  period  and  Gildas* 
positwe  44M  to  another  ?  so  that  it  would  be  true  that  the  battle 
was  foiight  about  the  44th  year  after  the  arrival,  and  likewise 
precisely  in  the  44th  before  the  year  in  which  Gildas  wrote, 
making  altogether,  until  this  last  date,  about  87  years.  Besides, 
Usher's  argument  is  merdy  n^adve,  and,  at  most,  proves  no- 
thing more  than  that  we  cannot  conclude  from  Gildas'  words  that 
the  battle  took  place  -about  A.  D.  S92.  It  does  not,  however, 
show  that  it  was  not  fought  about  that  time,  nor  help  us  to  fix 
the  precise  year  of  it.  If  he  could  have  laid  down,  upon  correct 
authority,  the  time,  in  which  Gildas  wrote,  his  mode  of  ai^pjing 
would  be  conclusive ;  but  he  had  no  such  authority  to  produce, 
although  he  undertook  to  assign  {p.  44?7)  said  writing  to  A.  D. 
564;,  merely  on  his  unproved  hypothesis  that  520  was  the  year  of 
the  battle  of  Bath  and  consequently  of  the  birth  a£  GOdas. 

(156)  Colgan  has  (at  29  Jan.)  Capgrave  s  life  of  Gildas,  and 
another  published  by  John  de  Bosco  from  the  Bibliotheca  Flori- 
acensisy  besides  extracts  fix>m  the  life  by  Caradoc  of  Lancarvan. 
He  calls  the  life  by  Ciqpgrave  that  of  Gildas  Albanius,  and  the 
other  from  J.  de  Bosco  that  of  Gildas  Badonicus,  of  which,  how- 
ever, he  says,  a  great  part  belongs  not  to  him  but  to  Albanius.  He 
might  have  said  the  same  of  the  life  by  Caradoc,  which,  with 
Usher,  he  supposed  to  have  been  intended  for  Albanius.  The 
&ct  is  that  th^  were  all  intended  as  the  Acts  of  one  and  the 
same  Gildas,  although  we  meet  with,  as  usual,  some  strange  ana- 
chronisms here  and  there.  Sdllingfleet  was  perfectly  correct  in 
saying  (Ant.  Sfc  ch.  4*.) ;  '^  Caradoc's  Gildas  can  be  no  elder  the 
Gildas  Badonicus.  Although  therefcne  the  want  of  skill  may 
make  Caradoc  set  his  Gildas  elder  than  he  ought  to  have  done, 
yet  whosoever  will  compare  that  Life  published  by  Joh.  a  Bosco 
with  the  other  by  Caradoc  will  find,  that  they  were  designed  for 
the  same  person." 

(157)  Caradoc  calls  him  Nau,  but  agrees  in  other  points. 

(158)  Hence  Capgrave  says  that  Can  was  a  king  of  Albania^ 
i.  e.  N.  Britain ;  and  thus  Gildas  got  the  surname  Albanius. 
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Caradoc  dtuding  to  kk  own  times,  calls  that  prince,  a  idng  of  the 
Stets.  Bat  tiie  SokMs  did  net  ^  pMsessien  of  Aieduta  untfl 
kmg  after  the  birth  of  Gildas.  Udier  than^^ed  {p.  676  Ind. 
C^on*  ad  a.  426).  Artdida  into  Argathdm. 

(159)  The  Chronioon  Britannicum,  published  from  a  manustript 
6f  the  churdi  of  Nants  by  Lobin^aa  {Hiii  de  Braagne,  Tom. 
2.)  has ;  '<  A.  490.  Natus  est  S.  <^dlu;' 

(160)  In  Ui^  life  pablisfaed  bj  J.  De  Boacb  we  read  {dnp.  S.) 
'^  Beatus  aiitem  Gildaa — a  wUb  parenttbus  beato  Hilduto  traditul' 
imbliendaB ;  tqni  susdpi^s  sknetum  paervdum"  &c  Usher,  wefl 
aware  that  his  Giidas  AUnanimy  whom  he  siif^MMed  to  have  been 
bom  in  42.^,  oodd  not  lanre  been,  ndicsi  a  boy,  at  the  sdirool  df 
IkiitiiSy  says,  fp.  473)  that  tins  is  to  be  understood  of  Baddnkus. 
He  ktiew,  however,  that  jost  before  the  Words  now  quoted  the 
ftrther  of  the  Gihiaa,  who  was  sent  to  thai  school,  is  called  C&un, 
die  very  man  whom  he  himself  (Ind.  Chr.  cti  A.  4125)  makes  the 
father  oi  Albanius.  Strange  that  Usher  could  think,  that  Iltutus 
was  stili  keeping  sdiod  about  the  year  580 ;  for  so  he  must  have 
sapposed  acoordEiig  to  his  hypothesis  of  Badonicus  having  been 
bom  in  S90y  wbereas  it  wfll  be  allowed  that  the  pupil  could  not  be 
less  than  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  when  he  was  placed  under  Iltutus. 
N6W  he  tells  us  elsewhere  {^.  td  A,  506)  liiat  Iltutus  was  already 
an  dibot  whai  he  fabptized  Samson,  who,  aconding  to  his  own 
cdadatiDn,  whkii  he  made  laser  than  I  believe  it  oUgtit  tobe,  be- 
tame  a  bishop  tn  621.  (£^  ad  Ah.)  Thus  Dtutus  must  have  been 
an  abbot,  at  the  bwest,  in  491,  and  then,  we  may  fairly  suppose, 
at  least  S£  yeais  old.  Are  we  to  befiev^  that  he  continued  to 
k^  a  achool  for  aikty  yelu^  isfter?  Ushar  ftideed,  to  serve  hi^ 
hypothesis,  brings  the  death  of  Iltutus  down  to  540  by  mere  con- 
jedttr^  Add  to  this  that  Samson,  although  somewhat  okler 
tfam  Qidas,  wai  a  sohobl-feUow  of  his  (Life  abbve  quoted  ct^. 
4.  and  Pt.  p.  4T2).  As  he  wa^  a  bishop  in  521,  how  could  the 
pretended  Badomcus^  who,  as  HiAset  would  Mve  it,  wad  bom  in 
9SSdi  have  been  his  achod-ftllow? 

(161)  ^<  Vdeificens  pro  magistn>^/ren  peitexit,  ut,"  6tc.  (Said 
Life  rnp,  6.)  The  editor  J.  de  Bosco,  not  understanding  the 
niane,  Iren^  wrote  in  the  nn^n  that  it  was  an  academy  in  G. 
Britain,  and  hence  a  siUy  stioiy  was  patdied  np  about  Iren  hav- 
ing; been  the  same  place  aft  Oxford.    But  Usher  {p,  909)   bas 

VOL«  I.  II 
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ahown  that  Iren  was  no  other  than  Ireland  or  Erin.  Stilling- 
fleet,  who  was  of  the  same  opinion,  has  well  exposed  (Ard.  &c. 
ch.  4.)  the  absurdity  of  that  Oxonian  fable.  From  what  follows 
concerning  the  proceedings  of  Gildas  it  is  evident,  that  he  studied 
in  Ireland. 

(162)  '<  Cum  plurimorum  scholas  peragrasset."  (Said  Life,  t&.) 
Who  would  be  fool  enough  to  believe  that  there  were  many  schools 
then  at  Oxford  ?  In  those  times  there  were  in  Ireland,  besides 
the  school  of  Armagh,  those  of  Ailbe,  Moctheus,  Enda,  Naal, 
&C&C  Usher,  in  pursuance  of  his  h3rpothesis,  mentions  (p.  907) 
among  the  schools,  which  Gildas  might  have  frequented,  that  of 
Finnian  at  Clonard ;  imagining  that  it  was  his  Badonicusy  who  is 
said  to  have  come  to  Iren^  and,  according  to  him,  in  the  year 
540.  (Ind.  Chron.)  But,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  the  Gildas, 
who  came  to  Iren,  was  the  same  identical  person,  who  taught  for 
some  time  at  Armagh,  and  therefore  not  different  from  him,  whom 
Usher  calls  Albaniv^ 

(163)  Caradoc  has;  <<  Gildas  Britonurn  historiographus  tunc 
remanens  in  Hibemia,  studium  r^ens  et  praedicans  in  dvitate 
Ardmaca."  It  is  extraordinary  that  Usher,  having  quoted  this 
{lassage  (p,  859),  still  persisted  in  his  hypothesis.  He  says  (jb.) 
that  the  teacher  at  Armagh  was  Gildas  Albanius*  Now  Caradoc 
makes  him  the  same  as  the  historian  of  the  Britons,  alluding,  as 
Usher  well  knew,  to  his  Histoiy  or  treatise  De  excidio  Britanniaey 
which,  being  written  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  could 
not  have  been  the  work  of  the  pretended  Albanius,  and  is  by 
Usher  himself  attributed  to  Badonicus.  Thus  then  the  Gildas, 
whom  Caradoc  so  plainly  describes  as  the  one  only  person,  is  split 
into  two  by  Usher. 

(164)  Caradoc  describes  Hoel  as  refusing  to  obey  king  Arthur, 
and  invading  various  parts  of  South  Britain.  Arthur,  therefore, 
to  secure  liimself  on  the  throne,  found  it  necessary  to  attadc  him 
with  vigour  and,  having  overtaken  him,  killed  him  at  a  place  now 
called  Carrig-H&oody  in  the  isle  of  Anglesey.  The  battle  ought, 
considering  these  circumstances,  to  be  placed  in  the  beginning 
of  Arthur's  reign,  which,  according  to  Matthew  of  Westminster, 
or  Florilegus,  commenced  in  the  year  516,  or,  as  others  say,  517. 
Tliat  it  began  in  one  or  other  of  these  years,  seems  generaUj 
admitted  at  present.    (See  Wanington,  Hist  of  Wales^  p.  69} 
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Rowland,  Mono  Atiqua,  2d  ed.  p.  180.  Biogr.  Brit.  &c.  Uslier, 
in  compliance  with  his  system,  assigns  {Ind*  Chron.)  the  com- 
mencement of  Arthur's  reign  and  the  death  of  Hoel  to  A.  D. 
508 ;  whereas  he  supposed  that  Hoel  was  brother  to  Gildas  Al- 
hanius,  whose  death  he  places  in  512.  Now  as  Hoel  wa'  killed 
before  Gildas  died,  Usher  was  obliged  to  antedate  the  reign  of 
Arthur.  But  even  admitting  that  it  began  in  508>  it  is  truly 
strange  that  he  did  not  at  last  give  up  his  whole  hypothesis.  For 
in  that  year  his  Albanius  was,  according  to  him,  83  years  of  age, 
and  Hoel,  whom  he  allowed  to  be  the  elder  brother,  must  have 
been  still  more.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  a  man,  about  85 
years  old,  would  have  volunteered  on  predatory  excursions.  Then 
we  have  the  clear  testimony  of  Caradoc  to  prove  that  Hoel  was 
a  vigorous  young  man,  magnaiiimus  victoriosissimus  juvenU^  at 
tlie  time  of  the  battle.  Usher  (Ind.  Chr,  ad  A,  508)  desires  us 
not  to  believe  Caradoc,  as,  says  he,  "  we  have  shown  that  Hoel  s 
brother  Gildas  was  bom  in  4<25."  Usher  indeed  has  often  said 
so,  but  has  not  shown  it  any  where.  Why  thus  abuse  poor  Ca- 
radoc, whose  account  of  Gildas  is,  on  the  whole,  very  consistent, 
and  which  is  so  oflen  followed  by  Usher  himself?  Why  not  also 
reject  Caradoc's  assertion,  that  Gildas  was  contemporary  with  king 
Arthur,  who,  according  to  Usher,  was  bom  in  493  ?  Who  would 
say  that  a  man  bom  in  said  year  was  contemporary  with  another 
bora  in  425?  StiUingfleet  has  rightly  observed  Cch.  4)  on 
Usher's  hypothesis ;  <<  that  when  he  comes  to  fix  the  times  in  his 
chronological  index,  he  doth  overtlirow  his  own  supposition :  for 
Caradoc,  by  his  own  confession^  makes  GUdas  contemporary  with 
king  Arthur,  and  he  (Arthur)  is  said  by  him  (Usher)  to  be  bom 
A.  D.  493."  Rowland,  who  also  admitted  two  Gildases,  pretends 
that  Arthur  was  not  as  yet  king,  when  he  killed  Hoel  or  Howel, 
and  that  the  battle  was  fought  in  505.  But  even  this  supposi- 
tion will  not  explain,  how  the  pretended  AlhaniuSy  a  man  bom, 
in  425,  could  have  been  brother,  and  a  younger  one,  to  Hoel. 
The  fact  is,  that  Caradoc  repeatedly  calls  Arthur  king  of  Britain, 
where  he  treats  of  the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  battle,  &c.  Cap- 
grave  likewise  calls  him  king  on  that  occasion.  It  would  be  going 
too  much  out  of  my  way  to  enter  into  an  investigation  of  the  per- 
plexed history  of  Arthur ;  and  I  will  only  observe  that,  as  the  Welsh 
hards  made  him  their  hero  on  every  occasion  against  the  Saxons, 
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it  cftine  tol)e  believed  that  he  Commanded  at  the  battle  of  tkA. 
Next  It  wil8  suppsed  that  he  oommanded  thei^  as  king.  Henc^ 
Matthew  of  Westminster,  having  assigned  the  beginning  df  his 
reign  to  A.  D.  516,  placed  the  batUe  in  590.    Thus  Gildas'  birth  ^ 

was  placed  in  that  year,  and  so  he  came  to  be  bdm  after  his 
brother's  death,  and  after  he  had  been  teaching  in  Ireland.  To 
get  over  these  absurdities  recourse  was  had  to  the  paradox  of  the 
two  Gildases.  The  true  method,  however,  would  have  been  to 
reject  the  story  of  Arthur  having  commanded  as  long  in  that 
battle ;  in  which  several  writers  with  much  greater  appearance  6f 
probability  assert  that  the  general  in  chief  was  his  unde  Ainbro- 
sius  Aureb'anus,  who  reigned  in  Britain  until  vety  near  the  end 
of  the  fifth  centuiy  (Usher,  p.  447)  and  consequently  mig^t  have 
been  present  at  the  battle  of  Bath.  And,  if  any  one  choose  to 
maintain,  that  Arthur  fought  in  that  battle,  nothing  more  is  re- 
quisite than  to  assign,  as  I  believe  ought  to  be  done,  his  biith  to 
some  years  prior  to  493,  the  one  laid  down  by  Usher ;  tattd  to 
say,  with  William  of  Malmsbury  (De  gest.  reg.  L.  1.  e.  1.)  thht 
Arthur  was  a  warlike  young  prince  befbre  the  death  of  Ambftwi- 
cus.  Nennius  {Hut,  Brit*  cap.  6&,  63)  has  Artfiur  at  the  ba^e 
of  Bath  as  a  general  hot  king.  *^  Arthur  pugnabat  contra  ilk)S 
in  illis  diebus,  videlicet  Saxones,  cum  regibus  Britonum;  s^ 
ipse  dux  erat  beflorum."  And  the  Chronicon  BrUannicum  quoted 
above  {Not,  159)  mentions  Arthiu-  as  a  brave  man  about  490, 
at  which  year  we  read  ;  "  His  diebus  fuit  Arthurus  fbrtis.''  Ac- 
cording to  these  statements,  which  are,  at  least,  as  worthy  of  cre- 
dit as  those  followed  by  Usher,  it  wilt  follow  that  he  has  placed 
Arthur's  birth  too  late ;  and  it  is  ufHt  easy  to  believe  diat,  h&  Afii- 
brosius  was  old  enough  in  the  year  4^5  (Ini*  Chr.)  to  be  a  ge- 
neral, Arthur  the  eldest  son  of  his  brother  tJther  was  not  bom 
until  493.  In  whatsoever  manner  the  history  of  this  champfa)fi 
may  be  arranged,  it  is  certain  that  the  r&A  aiid  6nly  6il(fos  W§i 
bom  many  years  prior  to  520  $  a  fiu^,  which  cannot  be  we^- 
ened  by  the  entangled  and  contradlctoiy  statements  concemiiq^ 
the  times  and  feats  of  Arthur. 

( 165)  Usher,  still  persisting  in  his  hypothesis,  makes  Bis  GfHda* 
Albanius  the  person  thus  superintending  Cadoc's  school,  and  iA^ 
signs  tliis  circumstance  to  A.  D.  508  {tnd.  Chron.)  so  as  td  find 
room  for  that  year  and  some  other  transactions  befbre  512,  tH 
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which  he  places  (h^  death  of  Albanius,  To  prepare  us  for  this 
calcsilatioo  he  bad  previously  stated  that  Cadoc  flourished  in  the 
year  dOQ  {ib.)  But  it  will  be  soon  seen  that  Cadoc  could  not 
have  flowiahed  bo  early,  nor  scarcely  have  had  a  school  in  508. 
Even  admitting  that  Cadoc's  sdiool  existed  in  that  year,  it  is 
odd  tbfit  Usher  would  fain  make  us  believe  tliat  a  man  S3  years 
old,  as  his  Albanius  must  have  been  at  that  time,  would  have 
uodertakep  such  a  troublesome  task. 

(166)  See  above  §.  5.  Usher,  sticking  as  usual  to  Gildas  Alba- 
nius,  assigns  tliis  a0air  of  the  bell  to  the  year  484.  (Ind,  Chron.J 
But  the  Life  (J.  de  Bosco)  which  mentions  this  transaction,  and 
which  Usher  himself  quotes  (p.  905),  has  it  q/ier  the  relum  of 
Gildas yroxra  Irelandy  and  therefore,  according  to  Ushers  own  cal- 
culaidon,  latfsr  than  508.  Now,  if  it  had  taken  place  in  484,  it 
should  have  been  prior  to  the  arrival  of  said  Albanim  in  Ire- 
land, whqm  Usher  does  not  bring  among  us  until  about  498* 
(Ind.  Chron.) 

(167)  Caradoc  says  that  he  went  to  Glastonbury,  and  that  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  partly  there,  and  partly  in  the 
neighbourhood.    Capgrave  also  sends  him  to  that  plaoe,  after, 
however,  a  previous  tour  to  Rome.    The  life  (e</.  J.  de  Bosco  J 
makes  hm>  go  X/^  Britanny,  whai  thirty  years  of  age,  and  the 
Chronicon  Britannicum,  published  by  Liobineau,  assigns  his  ar- 
rival in  that  countiy  to  A.  D.  520,  a  date,  according  to  which, 
compai^  with  that  of  his  birth  (See  Noi*  159)  he  would  liave 
been  in  said  year  exactly  of  that  age.    In  the  life  (J.  de  Bosco), 
a  thorough  huge  chronological  blunder,  Childeric  son  of  Mcro- 
veus,  is  mentioned  as  king  of  the  Franks,  when  Gildas  repaired 
to  Bntanay.    As  Childeric  reigned  about  the  middle  of  the  fiflh 
oentmy,  Udier  aeiaed  upon  this  anachronism,  and  tells  us  (p.  444) 
that  it  was  hia  Albaniue  who  went,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  to  that 
country.    But  elsewhere  it  is  his  Badanicus,  whom  he  oflen  ex- 
hibits as  passing  several  years  in  Britanny*    Thus,  when  we  read 
in  said  Life,  inunediatdy  after  the  account  of  Gildas*  arrival 
there,  that  ten  years  afterwards  he,  being  still  in  Britanny,  wrote 
his  guendou4  epistie  against  the  British  longs,  &c    Usher  {i6>) 
exclaims  that  tbe  author  of  the  Uie  confounded  the  two  Gildases 
together,  whereas  it  was  his  Badanicus  that  wrote  the  epistle. 
Instead  of  recurring  to  thib  chaige  against  that  author,  as  he  and 
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Colgan  oflen  do,  it  would  have  been  more  fair  to  impute  to  him 
a  chronological  mistake  with  regard  to  Childeric  than  to  accuse 
hira  of  having  confounded  in  the  same  breath  two  distinct  per- 
sons. And  observe  that  this  is  the  author,  on  whom  Usher  mainly 
depends  for  Badonicusy  notwithstanding  his  agreement  in  so 
many  points  with  Caradoc,  the  biographer^  as  he  thought,  of  Al- 
banius.  The  British  Chronicle  has  no  allusion  to  the  arrival  in 
Britanny  of  any  Gildas  but  one,  or  to  any  circumstances  indicating 
a  second  person  of  that  name. 

(168)  We  have  just  seen,  that  in  the  Life  (J.  de  Bosco)  Gil- 
das is  said  to  have  ^litten  his  Querulous  epistle  ten  years  afler 
his  arrival  in  Britanny.  Usher,  following  his  explanation  of  Gil- 
das' 44th  year,  and  his  date  for  the  battle  of  Bath,  states  that 
Gildas  wrote  it  in  the  year  561'  (above  Not.  155).  He  supposed 
(of  which  lower  down)  that  said  tract  and  the  history  or  treatise, 
De  excidio  Briianniaey  are  not  two  distinct  works,  but  only  com- 
ponent parts  of  one  and  the  same.  But  the  Epistle  must  have 
been  written  many  years  before  that  time,  whereas  Gildas,  about 
the  banning  of  it,  informs  us  that  he  wrote  it  in  the  year  in 
which  Constantine,  successtM'  to  Arthur,  murdered  the  two  sons 
of  Modred,  or,  as  others  call  him,  Medrod.  This  was,  according 
to  Matthew  of  Westminster  in  the  year  543,  and  must  have  hap- 
pened about  that  time ;  whereas  those  young  princes  had  taken 
up  arms  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  father,  who  was  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Camlan,  A.  D.  542.  Usher,  who  admitted  that  Con- 
stantine became  chief  king  of  the  Britons  in  542,  and  that  he 
reigned  only  three  years,  was  greatly  puzzled  by  these  dates,  and 
has  endeavoured  (j9«  537,  and  Ind,  Chron,  ad  A,  542)  to  make 
out  a  distinction  between  this  Constantine,  and  the  Constantine 
whom  Gildas  inveighs  against,  and  whom  (Usher  says)  he  seems  to 
speak  of  as  only  king  or  tyrant  of  Damnonia  (Cornwall).  It  is 
not  easy  to  understand  Usher's  meaning  on  this  pmnt,  and  it  would 
appear  as  if  he  intended  to  show  that  Gildas  was  inconsistent  with 
himself.  Now  in  the  first  place  the  Constantine  of  Cornwall  was 
the  very  person,  who  became  chief  sovereign  after  the  death  of 
Arthur  (See  Warrington,  p.  79  and  Rowland,  p.  181).  Second- 
ly, Gildas  was  not  inconsistent  in  alluding  to  him  as  the  tyrant  of 
Cornwall,  or  in  mentioning  other  British  kings  as  contemporary 
with  Constantine.    For,  Constantine's  being  appointed  chief  of 
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the  league  did  not  deprive  the  othar  princes  of  their  hereditary 
rights.  As  then  the  Epistle  was  written  ahout  the  year  51*3, 
Usher's  hypothesis  concerning  the  battle  of  Bath  in  520,  com- 
bined with  his  explanation  of  the  44th  year  mentioned  by  Gil- 
das  (See  Not,  155)  falls  to  the  ground.  Between  520  and  51-3 
there  were  only  23  years ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  Gildas  was 
of  a  much  greater  age  than  23  when  he  penned  that  terrible  epis- 
tle. It  will  also  follow,  that  Gildas  did  not  arrive  in  Britanny  as 
early  as  A.  D.  520  (See  Not,  167),  if  it  be  true  that  he  wrote 
the  epistle  about  ten  years  afler.  But  I  strongly  suspect  that 
these  ten  years  ought  to  be  taken  relatively  not  to  the  epistle  but 
to  the  history  or  tract  De  excidio  Britanniae,  wliich  appears  to  me 
a  complete  work  in  itself,  distinct  from  the  Epistle,  and,  I  believe, 
written  several  years  sooner.  What  is  said  of  them  is  founded 
on  Gildas'  own  words  in  his  preface  to  the  history,  where  he  tells 
ua  that  for  ten  years  or  more,  previous  to  his  setting  about  it, 
he  had  been  silent ;  "  spatio  bilustris  temporis  vel  ea  ampliiis.** 
In  said  pre&ce  Gildas  gives  a  summary  of  its  contents,  which  cor- 
responds exactly  with  what  we  find  in  it  alone,  w^ithout  at  all  al« 
luding  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  Epistle,  although  a  larger  work 
tlian  the  history.  He  says  that  he  composed  it  in  a  mournful 
style,  suitable  to  the  sad  state  of  his  country.  Hence  it  has  been 
entitled,  "  De  excidio  Britanniae  Liber  querulus"  that  is  a  Book 
of  lamentations^  Sec  and  so  it  really  is.  The  adjunct,  ^leriilus, 
led  to  the  mistake  of  joining  it  to  the  epistle,  which  was  also  called 
quenda,  because  it  is  full  of  complaints.  It  should,  however,  be 
rather  called  Epistola  sati/rica  or  JlageUans,  as  it  contains  most 
tremendous  invectives  against  the  princes  and  clergy  of  Britain. 
Now,  referring  those  ten  or  more  years  to  the  history  alone,  we 
may  suppose  that  this  tract  was  written  not  long  afler  A.  D.  530 ; 
and  so  Usher's  interpretation  of  the  44th  year  may  still  be  adopted, 
yet  with  this  proviso  that  the  battle  of  Bath  and  accordingly  Gildas' 
birth  be  assigned  to  about  490.  The  tide  of  British  historian,  as 
he  is  called  in  all  the  lives,  was  given  to  Gildas  in  consequence  of 
his  being  the  author  of  these  works,  particularly  that  De  Excidio, 
&c.  which  in  his  preface  he  calls  **  qtudemcumque  gentis  Britan^ 
nicae  historiolam"  To  get  rid  of  the  argument  deduced  from 
this  title  and  proving  that  there  was  but  one  Gildas  in  those 
days,  the  sticklers  for  the  pretended  Aldanius  invented  a  fable 
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coDceming  his  having  writtea  a  kisiory  of  $k^  BvHkh  iing^  and 
thus  have  given  U9  two  GSdaaes  histcpaanft  instead  of  onei 
Strange  that  Ware  (^Writers  at  GUdasJ  ooiikl  have  copied  tins 
nonsense. 

(169)  In  tlie  Life  (J.  de  Bosco),  the  only  one  that  has  Gfldaa 
in  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Ainmfreus,  a  pompous  acooufit  k  given 
of  his  exertions,  a&d  of  the  extraordinary  benefits  thence  derived 
to  the  Irish  church.    The  silly  author^  to  enhanoe  the  g^oiy  of  his 
hero,  says  that  the  people  of  Ireland  had  lost  the  Calhohc  fiuth, 
and  that  Gildas  brought  them  back  to  it.     The  falsehood  of  this 
ridiculous  fable  is  too  palpable  to  require  a  refutation.    Usher  has 
shown  (p,  907)  the  absurdity  of  it ;  and  Colgan  {A A*  SS,  p.  189 
seqq.)  gives  a  long  succession  of  saints  and  eminent  eode8iastic8> 
who  wer^  in  Ireland  at  that  period^  viz.  about  A.  D.  467,  as  like- 
wise before  and  after  it.    It  was  in  Ireland  that  Gildas  himself  ac- 
quired his  chief  store  of  ecdesiaatioal  learning,  as  that  same  author 
has  recorded.    (See  Not.  161)  Usher  has  well  observed  that  this 
flourish  in  favour  of  Qildas  is  as  fodish  as  another  in  that  life,  where 
we  are  told  that  Gildas  preached  throughout  the  whole  countty  of 
the  Angles  or  Anglo-Saxons.    That  Gikias  waa  in  Ireland  at  the 
time  above-mentioned  is  not  improbable^  whereas  he  was  contem- 
porary with  many  Irish  saints  of  the  second  dass,  whose  times 
comprized  the  short  period  of  Ainmireus'  reign.    And  it  wlU  be 
seen  that,  together  with  ethers,  he  was  engaged  in  regulating  the 
liturgy  and  some  other  matters  of  diurch  discipline  in  Ireland. 

(170)  Usher,  (Ind.  Chron.)  According  to  the  life  last  re&iied 
and  the  Nantz  Breviaiy  (A A.  SS,  p.  176)  Gildas  died  kx  the  small 
island  Horata  or  Hoata^  now  Houaiy  whither  he  had  retkedy  not 
long  before  his  death>  and  when  very  old^  from  his  iponastery  of 
Rewisius,  now  St*  GiUas  de  Rui^.  This  monastery  is  in  th» 
diocese  of  Vannes,  and  opposite  to  the  isle  Houat.  (See  H.  ValeSb 
Not.  GaUL  at  ReumMUius.)  The  Glastonians,  according  to  their 
usual  mode  of  robbing  other  places  of  their  sunks,  peetoided  that 
he  died  near  Glastonbuiy  and  was  buried  in  that  monastery.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  this  stoiy  in  William  of  Mahnesbuiy  {De  Ant. 
Glaston.)  and  in  the  lives  by  Caradoc  and  Capgcave.  To  this  they 
added  that  his  death  occurred  in  the  year  512.  Usher  and  his  ad- 
herents apply  these  accounts  to  their  Gildas  AUuuuus ;  but  the 
Glastonians  understood  them  otherwise.    For  it  waa  the  body  of 
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Gildas  the  hishriaity  which  ik^  daimed  as  fesling  anumg  them ; 
the  Britonum  historiographu»y  at  ene  of  dieir  ehroiiiden  wfitaa 
(Usher,  p,  471) ;  the  Giklas  nefue  inmlm$  nefue  infaeeiut  kith^ 
rieusy  as  WiUiam  cS  Malmesbury  eaQs  him ;  and  whom  dseCanh 
doc  and  Capgrave  exhibit  as  the  historiaa.  As  to  the  di^  8\% 
it  was  brought  forth  to  add  to  the  antfquity  €i  the  raonas^erj* 
Usher,  haying  unloddly  adopted  it,  bewildered  himself  in  usdess 
and  eontradictopj  calculatioBS.  In  consequence  of  his  disdngnish- 
ing  two  Gildasses,  and  placing  the  birth  of  his  Badonicus  in  SQO 
he  has  induced  seireral  writers  to  lay  down  that  the  real  Gildas  died 
when  only  50  years  of  age>  whereas  it  is  expressly  stated,  as  we 
hoEve  just  seen,  that  he  was  very  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  I 
shall  now  condade  this  long  and  tiresome  ^fecussion  with  referring 
to  Gale,  the  able  and  accurate  editor  ci  Gildas*  tracts,  who,  as 
appears  from  his  general  preftKse  (ad  XV  Scriptorts)  knew  of  only 
one  Gildas  in  ^ose  times,  howerer  mailced  by  Tarious  surnames 
or  epithets,  and  of  whom  he  writes ;  "  Giklas  hisknicuSf  AlhanktSy 
Badonicusy  Sapiens  {fot  enim  innotuit  tiiulis)  lUuti  disciptdus" 

§  XI.  The  third  eminent  British  saint  of  those 
times  was  Cadoc  or  Cadocus,  or,  as  he  is  named  in 
some  Irish  documents,  Doeus.  He  was  contem- 
porary with  St.  Darid  and  Gildas  and  a  near  rdatiTC 
of  the  former,  whereas  their  mothers  were  sisters, 
( 171)  both  daughters  of  the  Irish  prince  Bracan,  of 
whom  ?pe  have  treated  elsewhere.  (172)  Accordin^y 
Cadoc  was  nephew  to  St.  Canoe  of  Gallen.  His 
father  was  Guiidlaeus  son  of  a  king  of  South  Britain, 
and  chieftain  of  a  part  of  what  formed  his  ftther^s 
kingdom.  (17^)  As  Cadoc  was  grandson  to  prince 
Bracan,  his  Inrth  cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  ifth  century.  ( 1 74)  When  a 
boy  he  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  St.  Tathaeus  or 
Thaddaeus  an  Irishman,  who  kept  a  celebrated  school 
at  Caer-went  in  Monmouthshire.  (17^)  Having 
completed  his  studies  at  that  school  he  went  to  the 
district  of  Glamorgan,  and  established  a  religious 
liouae,  siBce  called  the  monastery  of  Lancarran,  near 
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the  Severn  and  about  three  miles  from  Cowbridge. 
Meanwhile  his  father  Gundlaeus  had  retired  from 
the  world  and  given  up  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
lands  to  Cadoc,  whereby  he  became  enabled  to  miun- 
tain  a  great  number  of  poor  students  and  to  exercise 
hospitality,  besides  providing  for  the  poor  in  general. 
We  have  seen  that  Gildas  assisted  him  for  one  year  in 
the  direction  of  his  school  or  academy,  and  that  they 
aflerwards  remained  together  for  some  time  in  a  small 
island.  Cadoc  must  have  afterwards  resumed  the  care 
of  his  monastery  and  school,  whereas  we  find  that  St. 
Canice,  who  was  born  in  the  year  516,  or,  as  others 
say,  527,  was  a  pupil  of  his.  (I76)  He  died  the 
same  year  as  Gildas,  viz.  A.  D.  470,  in  his  own 
monastery  of  Lancarvan,  in  the  government  of  which 
he  was  succeeded  by  EUenius  one  of  his  principal 
disciples.  (177) 

(171)  In  the  Acts  of  Cadoc  published  by  Colgan  (at  24  Jan*) 
Cadoc's  mother  is  said  to  have  been  Gladusa  daughter  of  Bracan 
and  sister  of  Melari  the  mother  of  St.  David. 

(172)  See  CAop.  viii.  $•  15. 

(17S)  Acti  at  24  Jan.  and  Usher  p.  464. 

(174)  See  Chap.  viii.  §.  15.  Usher  was  forced  by  his  hypo- 
thesis concerning  Gildas  Albanius  to  say  that  Cadoc  flourished  in 
the  year  500  (See  Not.  165).  This  date  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
what  is  said  of  his  fiunily  connexions,  nor  with  the  series  of  his 
transactions. 

(175)  Tathaeus  set  up  that  school  on  the  invitation  of  kingCa- 
radoc  son  of  Inirius.  Usher  seems  to  place  (Ind.  Chron.)  the 
commencement  of  it  between  A.  D.  469  and  474.  Camden  was 
mistaken  in  calling  (col.  741)  Tathaeus  a  British  saint,  whereas  in 
his  Life,  by  Job.  Tinmuthensis,  quoted  by  Usher  {p.  92)  he  is 
expressly  called  an  Irishman. 

(176)  The  venerable  British  abbot,  under  whom  St.  Canice 
studied,  is  called  Docus.  (See  Usher,  p.  952.)  I  believe  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  the  same  as  Cadoc  of  Lancarven. 
In  like  manner  the  contemporazy  of  David  and  Gildas,  as  likewise 
of  the  Irish  saints  of  the  second  dass,  appears  under  the  name  of 
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Docus,  and  was  certainly  the  same  at  the  master  of  Canioe.  Who 
could  this  distinguished  man  have  been  except  Cadoc  of  Lancar- 
van  ?  There  is  no  mention  in  the  church  histoiy  of  Britain,  as 
far  as  I  can  discover,  of  any  eminent  person  in  those  days,  caDed 
simply  Docus  ;  and,  vice  versa,  our  Irish  writers  do  not  mention 
Cadoc  as  celebrated  at  that  period.  Hence  it  is  fair  to  condude, 
that  Docus  and  Cadocus  were  the  same.  A  person  well  versed  in 
the  old  British  language  might,  I  dare  say,  be  able  to  show  that 
the  names  are  in  reality  not  different  Usher  has  overlooked  this 
point.  It  would  not  have  suited  his  system  to  make  Docus  the 
same  person  as  Cadoc.  For  he  knew  that  Docus  flourished  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  assigned 
Cadoc  to  the  beginning  of  it.  There  is  a  fable  concerning  Cadoc's 
having  left  his  monastery  and  gone  to  Beneventum  in  Italy,  where 
he  became  bishop  under  the  name  of  Sophias,  Usher,  true  to  his 
h3rpothesis,  assigns  this  notable  occurrence  to  A.  D.  514>  (Ind. 
Chron.),  while  others  place  it  in  567.  (AA.  SS.  p.  160.)  This 
foolish  story  was  probably  founded  on  mistaking  Beneventum  for  a 
place  in  Britain  called  Benaventay  whither  Cadoc  might  have  gone 
on  some  occasion ;  or,  as  Cressy  observes  (Church  Hist,  &c.  Book 
X.  cA.  21.)  on  the  having  confounded  Cadoc  of  Lancarven  with 
another  Cadoc  or  Sopkias  martyr  at  Beneventa  or  Banaventa,  as 
Camden  calls  it,  and  which  he  thought  (col.  531 )  to  be  the  same 
as  Wedon  in  Northamptonshire.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Usher  had  no 
authority  for  making  Cadoc  quit  his  monastery  in  514.  Another 
story,  less  silly  indeed,  is  that  of  Iltutus  having  retired  from  the 
world  through  the  exhortation  of  Cadoc  (Usher,  p.  472).  Iltutus 
was  undoubtedly  prior  to  Cadoc,  particularly  if,  as  the  same  au- 
thority states,  he  had  been  a  disciple  of  St.  German  of  Auxeire. 
His  having  been  Gildas'  master  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  Cadoc 
was  a  junior,  compared  with  him. 

(177)  Harpsfeld,  and  Pits,  Colgan  ap.  AA.  SS.  p.  159.  Cressy 
draws  (Joe.  cit.)  an  objection  against  the  date  assigned  by  Harps- 
feld firom  its  having  been  somewhere  said  that  Dubridus  was  pre- 
sent at  Cadoc*s  death.  This  is  one  of  the  usual  anachronisms  re- 
lative to  those  old  times,  according  to  which  eminent  men  of  dif- 
ferent periods  are  ^ken  of  as  contemporaries.  Usher  (Ind. 
Chron.  ad  A.  514)  mentions  Ellenius  as  placed  over  the  monastery 
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on  Cadoc^  pretended  dqMxturefiir  Beneventum,  whieh  hebiflttdf 
coliBideved  as  ftbuloi«k  (See  Pr.p,  471.) 

%.  xi|.  To  the  account  now  given  of  David,  Gilda6» 
and  Cadoc,  we  may  add  that  in  those  times,  and  for 
several  years  previous,  a  great  intercourse  was  kept 
up  between  the  religious  persons  of  Ireland  and  those 
of  both  Gceat  Britain  and  Britanny ;  80  thsA,  while 
Irishmen  repaired  to  either  of  the  latter  countries, 
many  pious  Britons  used  to  spend  a  great  part  of 
their  time  in  Ireland.      Besides  the  many  instances 
we  have  met  with  already,  we  find  that  Petranus,  a 
nobleman  of  Britanny,  and  father  of  the  celebrated 
St.  Paternus,  retired  to  Ireland  about  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century  and  there  led  a  most  holy  life. 
Ol7S)    Paternus  also  visited  Ireland  and  remained 
tiiere  for  some  time.  ( 1 79)     Petrocus  a  native  of  G. 
Britain,  from  whom  Petrock-stow,  now  Padstosv^  in 
Cornwall,  has  got  its  name,  spent  twenty  years  in  Ire<- 
land  applying  himself  to  the  study  of  the  scriptures 
and  to  the  acquirement  of  general  knowledge.  (180) 
On  the  other  hand  St.  Benan,  an  Irish  bishop,  retired 
to  Britanny  about  the  latter  end  of  the  fifth  century 
for  the  purpose  of  leading  a  solitary  life,  which  he 
did  chiefly  in  the  forest  of  Nevet  in  the  territory  of 
Comouaille  then  governed  by  Count  GrsIIo»who  held 
him  in  vmy  high  consideration.  (181)    St.  Sezin  or 
Seznt  also  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  bishop,  is  said 
to  have  died  in  Britanny  A.  D.  5^9,  (182)     St. 
Jaova  or  Jovin  studied  in  G.  Britain  under  his  ma* 
ternal  uncle  Paul,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Iltutus^ 
Having  returned  to  Ireland  he  embraced  the  eccle- 
siastic^ state.  On  being  informed  that  his  uncle  had 
goqe  to  Britanny,  where  he  became  first  bishop  of 
St.  Pol  de  Leon,  (183)  Jaova  went  over  to  that 
country  and  there  spent  the  remainder  of  bis  days, 
partly  in  the  government  of  a  monastery  and  partly 
in  the  administration  of  said  see.  (184)    Of  the 
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visits  of  Brendan  of  Clonfeft  atid  others  to  either 
Britaioi  we  shall  see  hereafter* 

(178)  Usher,  p.  528.  (179)  lb. 

(180) "  In  Hiboniam  proficisceng^  litterarum  disciplinis  et  sacfite 
scriptUrae  viginti  axmii  se  mandpavit  -praeceptores  eximie  doc- 
t08  excdtdt — ^HiberDicas  gazas  in  Coriniam  Beu  CDmubium  trans- 
tulity  et  Videndas  omnibus  exhibuit.  ( See  Usher,  p.  564  and  Jfii/. 
Chrmi.  ad  A.  518.) 

(181)  Lobineau,  Hia.  de  Bretagne^  Tom.  1.  p.  7S  Gt»Uo 
must  have  lived  about  the  latter  end  df  the  5th  oentuiyi  as  he 
^ras  the  founder  of  the  abbey  of  Landevenec,  the  fim  abbot  of 
which  was  St.  Winwaloe  or  Winwalloc,  who  was  bom  not  Idng  ifter 
the  arrival  of  the  Britons  in  Armorica,  and  therefore,  aocording  to 
Lobineau's  calchilation  about  A.  D.  458 ;  and  whose  death  Ushef, 
(}^  464  and  Ind.  Chroit.)  assigns  to  A.  D.  504.  St.  Renati  was 
most  probably  the  tame  as  Renan  the  monk,  who  hasi  through 
mistake  been  teid  to  have  bden  contemporary  wilh  St.  MartiD  of 
Tours.     (See  Usher,  p,  1043.) 

(182)  See  Not.  5  to  Chap.  yU 

(IBS)  Usher  places  {Ind.  Ckr&n.)  the  accession  of  Paul  to  that 
ie^  in  the  year  529. 

(184)  Colgan  has  (at  2  MaH.)  the  Acts  of  St.  Jaova  fiom  Albetl 
Le  Grande.  In  them  a  St.  Keam  is  mentioned  as  appointed  by 
Jaova  to  administer  the  parish  of  Plou-kemlui'  in  that  dioiese. 
He  Was  perii^ps  the  Kenan  spoken  of  by  Ushef ,  as  we  have  seen 
dsewhefe.  (Chmp.  vii.  $«6.)  Lobineau  merely  touches  upon 
{p.  76]  a  St.  Euflam,  supposed  to  have  lived  about  thoie  times  m, 
BHtannyi  son  Of  an  Irish  king,  of  whom,  he  toys,  inorsdittle  things 
told. 


§•  km.  Colgail  assigns  to  the  ydar  582  (IBS)  the 
death  of  an  Irish  hermit  named  Paui^  who  ia  said  td 
have  been  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick  or  rather  of  Fieeh 
of  Sletty.  That  there  was  a  person  of  that  name  at 
Fiech's  school  I  do  tiot  mean  to  deny  ;  but  the  pro» 
digious  stories  coneeming  his  mahner  of  subsisting 
in  a  certain  island,  and  the  great  age,^o  which  he  has 
been  made  to  live,  exceed  all  bounds  of  probability, 
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and  render  any  inquiry  into  his  history  useless.  (186) 
St.  Camechy  who,  according  to  Colgan,  died  about 
530,  is  better  known  in  Irish  history,  although  no 
detailed  account  remains  of  his  transactions.  (187) 
He  was  of  the  princely  house  of  Orgiel  and  maternal 
grandson   of  Loarn  the  first  chief  of  the  Irish  or 
Scottish  settlers  in  N.  Britain.     As  his  mother  was 
sister  to  Erca,  he  was  therefore  fiist  cousin  to  the  then 
king  of  Ireland  Murchertach.  (188)  He  was  abbot, 
and  bishop,  somewhere  to  the  West  of  Lough-foyle 
and  not  far  from  Lifford.  (189)      Little  more  is 
known  about  him.     Yet  his  memory  has  been  held 
in  high  veneration  ;  (190)  and  two  brothers  of  his, 
Ronan  and  Brecan,  are  likewise  reckoned  among  the 
Irish  saints.     The  king  Murchertach  did  not  long 
survive  his  cousin  St.   Camech,  having  been  put  to 
death,  in  a  most  cruel  manner,  in  the  year  533,  or 
534.  (191)  He  was  succeeded  by  Tuathal  the  second, 
a  great  grandson  of  Neill  Neigilliach   by  his  son 
Corpreus.     Tuathal  reigned  for  10,  or,  as  some  say, 
II  years.  (192)     At  the  time  of  Tuathal's  accession 
to  the  throne  the  archbishop  of  Armagh  was  Alild 
the  second,  of  the  same  family  as  his  immediate  pre- 
decessor likewise  called  Alild,  (193)  who  died  on  the 
13th  Jan.  A.  D.  526  after  an  incumbency  of  13 
vears.  (194)     Of  other  bishops  then  in  Ireland  we 
have  scarcely  any  authentic  account,  although  it  is 
certain  that  there  were  many.     Tigernach  of  Clones 
was  still  alive.     Lugadius  was,  in  all  probability,  al- 
ready bishop  of  Connor,  as  he  died  as  early  as  the 
year  538.  (195)     Of  some  others,  who  might  have 
been  bishops  in  those  days,  we  will  see  lower  down. 
I  will  now  conclude  this  chapter  with  reminding  the 
reader  that  St.  Moctheus  of  Louth,  most  probably 
the  last  surviving  disciple   of  St.  Patrick,  and  whom 
we  have  often  met  with,  (196)  died  in  the  year  535, 
and,  it  seems,  on  the  19th  of  August.  (197) 

(185)  Ind.  Chrotu  ad  AA.  SS. 
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(186)  Colgan  has  (at  25  Jan.)  what  he  calk  the  Acts  of  this 
Paul.  The  greater  part  of  them  is  nothing  else  than  a  comipt  and 
ridiculous  imitation  of  the  history  of  St.  Paiil  of  Egypt,  the  first 
hermit ;  with  this  difference  that,  instead  of  a  continental  desart, 
the  Irish  Paul  is  made  to  pass  his  lonely  days  in  a  desart  island. 

(187)  Colgan  gives  (at  28  Mart.)  whatever  he  could  collect  con- 
cerning St.  Camech. 

(188)  See  above  $.2. 

(189)  Colgan  thinks  that  his  monastery  and  residence  was  at  a 
place  called  Cruachan4igeany  or  near  it,  on  the  western  bank  of 
Lougfa-foyle.  He  adds  that  it  was  perhaps  at  Cluain-lao<fii,  now 
now  ClorUeighy  in  that  neighbourhood,  which  has  at  present  a  pa- 
rish church.  But  elsewhere  (TV.  Th.  p.  495)  he  reckons  the  mo- 
nastery of  Cluain-loadh  among  the  foundations  of  Columb-kill,  and 
places  there  Lugadius  one  of  his  disciples.  Archdall  (at  Clonleigh) 
imagined  that  it  might  be  the  same  as  Cruachan-ligean.  Colgan, 
however,  speaks  of  them  as  two  distinct  places  not  far  firom  each 
other. 

(190)  Besides  the  mention  made  of  him  by  our  Hagiologists, 
his  name  occurs  in  the  old  Anglican  litany  published  by  Mabillon. 
(See  Chap.  ii.  §.  ?•)  Colgan  observes,  that  he  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  a  British  saint  Carantoc,  alias  Cemach,  who  lived 
chiefly  in  Ireland.    (See  Cressy,  B,  ix.  cA.  8.) 

(191)  Above  Not.  25.     See  O'Flaherty,  Carm.  Chronograph. 

(192)  Usher,  {p.  94-7)  and  Ware  Ant.  cap.  4.)  O'Flaherty,  in 
consequence  of  his  calculations  ( Ogt^g*  Part.  S.  c.  93)  gives  him 
eleven.  The  4  Masters  and  Colgan  (TV.  Th.  p.  447)  agree  with 
Usher  and  Ware  as  to  the  number  of  years,  but,  adhering  to  their 
dates,  make  his  reign  begin  in  527  (528). 

(193)  See  above  §.  3. 

(194)  Ware,  Bishops,  &c.  He  assigns  the  death  of  Ailild  to 
A.  D.  526,  as  does  Colgan  ( TV.  Th.  p.  293)  who,  however,  fol- 
lowing the  old  Irish  mode  of  antidpating  the  vulgar  era,  calls  that 
year  525.  Usher,  find.  Chron.)  agrees  with  Ware,  although  he 
seems  elsewhere  (p.  874)  to  place  it  in  527.  As  Ailild  (the  first) 
died  so  early  in  the  year  as  the  13th  of  Januaiy,  it  is  veiy  proba- 
ble that  his  incumbency,  which  had  begun  in  513,  did  not  last 
full  13  years. 

(195)  AA.  SS.p.  191.    It  is  a  sad  consideration  that  of  many 
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•f  our  prelates  Ikde  eke  bes  ceme  down  to  w  iImui  the  Aettes 
eftlieir  death.  Aiid  ocMicemingxiiaBy  more  wedoaotkMHr  ^eA 
tlMt  much.  ThiS)  fa&wever^  n  a  ouslbrtaDe  net  pcaculiar  to  llie 
hifltoiy  df  the  Irish  church. 

(196)  Ckap.  vi»  f.  IQ.  VII.  7*  vni.  8. 

(197)  Cdlgm  states  {AA.  SS.  fh  79fi)  that  the  raebiCRy  of  St. 
Moctheus  was  celebrated  on,  at  least,  twodayiB  in  the  year,  Tk. 
March  24  and  August  19.  The  latter  day  is  tiiat^  to  %hifeh  the 
Amials  of  Ulster  axfd  the  4  Masters  affix  h»  dMth.  Aichdail  (at 
JLotfM)  1ms  A.  D.  5d4>  ndt  reflecting  Oiit,  ahhougfe  tivb  nunibir 
appears  in  the  Antiak,  it  K^as  the  satne  as  5S5  ef  the  Yulgair  cnu 
Allemaiid  fell  (Hid.  Mm.  i^  Ihtred^p,  19*)  into  a  huge  mistake 
wkh  rsgard  (6  ModtheiSRH  pladfig  hibi  at  Ferns  and  thus  oonlbund- 
itaghittwith  Moedocar  Aidan>  who  wasnot  boi«  iMtl  itfter  Moo- 
thMi'dttlh* 
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